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MISCELLANEOUS EACfs’ ANECDOTES, &•. 


Opening t>r seditious letters. 

The danger .of sedition being diffused through' the medium 
of the Post Office was obvious, and all letters addressed fo sepoys 
were opened at the principal stations. Thousands of other 
vernacular letters were ’also inspected, and at many stations the 
Magistrate became the Post Master. The correspondence 
showed but too well how necessary this precaution ,was. The 
number of seditious letters tligs discovered was alarmingly 
great. The treason was generally couched in, figurative and 
enigmatical phrases. A strange interest attached x’o those re¬ 
velations, as showing what the natives really said of us among 
themselves at* that juncture. It was abundantly manifest, that 
the sepoys and others really did believe that we intended to 
destroy tbeir caste by various devices, of which ffie,impure 
cartridge was one ; that t.h,e embers of Mahomedan fanaticism 
had again began to glow, and that we were observed to be but 
a mere handful rtf T^Iiites amidst a vast population of Asiatics. 
These things, often before imagined, in regard to natives, were 
now veritably seen under their own hand’, in letters never in¬ 
tended for European eye. 


Conduct op IIindoostanees in tiie Punjab. 

The deportation of Hindoostanees from the Punjab was 
another special measure. The Hindoostaheeg from the Punjab 
were bound to us by many ties. We had brought them with 
us into this, to them, foreign province, and placed half its 
patronage at their disposal. More skilled in service than 
Punjabees, J they were largely and profitably engaged in every 
kind of occupation and profession throughout the Punjab. In 
the various administrative branches, many of the, best appoint¬ 
ments had fallen to them, and there was an admixture of.t^em 
even in the Police. It miglit have been hoped that, removed 
from the immediate influence of Hindoostan, they would be¬ 
have as well as the Punjaberys. But no ; wherever they were 
employed, they showed a tendency to intrigue against us. 
There were many excellent instances to the contrary no doubt, 
but such was the general rule. Tjiere is no proved case of 
treason on the part of liindoostanee officials of the highest 
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rank, but more than one was suspected. It is remarkable that 
the A were four cases of subordinate, native medical officers 
turning traitors. At Sealkoie the native private servants, for 
the most port, behaved infamously at the tube of the mutiny. 
At Murree there was strong suspicion against the private 
servants also. ‘ f Again; our stations smarmed with hangers-on 
and camp-followers, who, though brought up and nourished 
by us, would .be the first ip lift up the hand against 
European life and property. The Hindoostanee officials were, 
therefore, weeded out <*f the various branches of the public 
service, and large numbers of unemployed Hindoostapees were 
sent down country in caravans., Some 2,500 persons were 
thus deported from Lahore alone during 1857. 


The HfNDtf and Mahomedan during the Mutiny. 

I cannot, says Mr. Raikes, give a fairer instance of the dif¬ 
ference between tjie conduct of the* Hindus and Mahomedan 
people at the time of the mutiny, than was afforded in our 
own Ceuirt at Agra. We had numerous Mahomedans and 
Hindoos with a small sprinkling pf Christians at the bar. 
With one exception all the Mahomedan pleaders left the Court, 
one of them, Sufdur Ali by name, was hauled by order of 
Mr. Harrington for plundering the property of an English 
Officer. Tne rest gave no ^-assistance whatever to us. The 
Hindoos on the contrary exerted themselves to protect and 
secure the property of their English Judges, preserved our 
horses and moveable property, and did whatever else they 
could to show their loyalty and affection ; the Mahomedans 
either deserted us or joined the rebels. And so it was all over 
the North Wester!! Provinces, a Mahomedan was another word 
for rebel. The only Mahomedan who behaved well amongst 
our pleaders in the Sudder Court was Ahmed Bux. His 
history is curious; originally a trooper in the 3rd Cavalry, the 
very regiment which commenced the mutiny at Meerut, he was 
deputed to the Court to Vatch some * cause ; his extraordinary 
ability excited the attention of Mr. George Edmonstone, at 
that time Register of the Court, Jie advised the trooper to give 
up his arms and aspire to the pleader's * toga' Ahmed Bux 
studied, took his diploma and certificates, and bdeame the 
pleader of the Agra Bar. Durirf^ the mutiny he showed such 
zeal for our cause that he was accused of being a Christian, 
and on retiring to his own estates he still gave such aid to the 
Magistrate as to entitle him to the marked notice and thanks 
of Government.. 
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The Loyal Few. 

Mr. Raikes gives the following to shew the conduct of soijic 
of our troops at the,time of the mhttny :— 

Major Raikes described the mutiny of his troops of Cavalry 
thus— 

Hindoo Sing Kechi Ressaldar (native officer.of the Kechi 
caste from the neighbourhood of Gwalior) told the Major not to 
go to the lines, for the men had sVorn not to’ rnoye. He and 
some other native officers escorted Major Raikes tc* within 
eight miles of .Agra, crying and saying they werh ruined, but 
into Agra they would not go, for, said 'they, all the men say 
wc shall* become Christians if we go to Agra. The Kechis 
were all on Major Raikes’s side, but were threatened with 
death to their women and children by the Mahomed&ns of the 
Regiment. * 

In Major Burlton’s corps (also Gwalior Contingent, Cavalry) 
the troopers on going i>jto mutiny actually paid the bazaar 
debts of an officer’s servant ^to the regimental tables ta enable 
the man to go off with his master. 

Again, Major McKenzie, of the 8t.h Irregular Cavalry, told 
me that his Ressaldar, Mahomed Nizam, (now Sirdar Baliadoor) 
when a mile or two out of'Bareilly in the retreat to Nyiltee 
Tal, was told by the Major to go back and look after his three 
motherless boys, who were left in the lines of the mutineers. 
The old man answered, “ give me your handthen looking up 
to heaven with tears in his eyes, he exclaimed, “ I will go 
with you and do my duty.” I must remark once for all, 
that thousands of the sepoys were driven into mutiny unwill¬ 
ingly, by the bad character of such corps who killed the favored 
officers in order to compromise their associates, and thus prevent 
the influence which Only would stay the disaffection. 


How the, Rebels used the Electric Telegrath. 

As for the Telegraph, it became a favorite engine in the 
hands of., the village marauders, who used the iron sockets, 
(mounted on carts) as guns, and cut up the wires into slugs. 


The Native Press. 

Hardly a week passed/says Mr. Raikes, but some native Sir-, 
dar or Chief came to me with streaming eyes to implore me 
to put a stop to printed afo&cks made; on his family affairs, 
which he considered ruinous to his honor. Every, polke oV re- 
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venue official was obliged to subscribe to these ruffian prints by 
throats of being exposed asdnefficient, corrupt, &c. Throughout 
India this mischief prevailed.* In February a native paper a<L 
dressed the public thus: “ Now is the time for India to rise; 
with a Governor General^ who has had no experience of public 
affairs in thia'pountry', anti a Commander-in-Chief who has had 
no experience of war in any country.!! 


Feeling of the Native Army. 

I regret I liave not a copy of my letter to Colonel Curzon, 
but here is that Officer’s reply, and it is not the Bret time I 
have been thanked for giving su'ch information. When Lord 
Hardinge^ was Governor General, I received his thanks for 
giving him and Major Broadfoot information that the Seiks 
w’ere intriguing with our Sepoys :— 

r Simla, 28th April, 1857 

“Mr dear Colonel, —The Commander-in-Chief ..has desired me to 
express to you his thanks for your \ett6r. a I should hope that all the 
men of the 66th N. I. have not the same opinions as those your friend 
met. ]»think from what I saw of tho 66th marching one morning 
iujp Meerut ojf their road to Almorah, .that they have a good many 
high Caste Sepoys, consequently disaffected men, in their ranks, cer¬ 
tainly soyne of them are anything but hill men, thin fellows, who 
seemed to be much distressed by their march, while the smaller men, 
evidently hill men, secihed to bq, as fresh as if they had only just started. 
There is, 1 fancy, very little or rather no ill feeling in the Nusseree 
Battalion stationed at Jutog. On the contrary the men belonging to 
this Battalion have returned from attending the School of Musquet- 
ry at Umballa, fired their quantity of ammunition served out to them, 
and on the Europeans being dismissed and ordered to return to their 
ltegiments, they also came back to theirs. Since they have been 
with the regiment* one man refused to live in their society, but he 
was not a Goorka but a Brahmin, although I believe, a hill man. 
There certainly seems to be considerable disaffection in the Native 
*A.rmy at the present time, and so many reasons have 1 ' been given for 
it both in letters and public hewspapers, that it seems difficult to find 
any good reasons for it. 4 They have however so long been allowed 
to lyave their >own way, by having their prejudices indulged in, and 
th^ discipline in njany regiments, I fancy, is so slack, that it is scarce¬ 
ly to be wondered^at, that some of the regiments should show signs 
of dissatisfaction upon their ^being ordered to do any thing out of the 
common way. 

“.There seems to be no doubt, however, that there is a great mistake 
in requiring the Sepoys to use the cartridges if they were really made 
of cowls fat, and other, equally to them, distasteful ingredients. The 
authorities at Umballa ^een¥ to think theSfe fian bo no doubt that the last 
fires Amvo # been * done purposely by the Sepoys, but wither by the 
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School of Musquetiy men, or the men belonging to regiments at the 
station, does not seem certain, and there does not seem much chance of 
obtaining any clue to find them out at present at least. There have 
beeif attempts lately, J>ut I should hoj?e Bo more fires ■will occur. It is 
an expensive amusement teaching the sepoys to Bre with the Enfield 
Rifle, at least as far as it, has turned opt at UmbaJla. It has cost, I 
believe, the Government by two fires alone some 32,7fc>t) Rupees, and I 
take the liberty of doubting whether the old musket in the hands of 
. the sepoy was not quite as efficient#n arm as thenevfone is ever likely to 
prove. The Government, I imagine, will now be inclined to ypen their 
eyes to the great disadvantage qf having so irymy SepoyJRegiments, and 
perhaps they will think it even desireable to increase the European Force 
in this country, and decreaSe the number of Native Infantry Regiments. 

I am afraid I have written you a Very long letter, and you will be bored 
at going over it. I hope you enjoyed your visit to Ilurdwai^ We learn 
here very bad accounts of the country all about that place, and that the 
people are dying wholesale of cholera. I hope such ■ is not the case, and 
that the Fair was as well attended as it was in 1854, tvhenjl went with 
General Anson to see it. It yvas certainly a very curious sight, and I 
should not mind«seeing it again. ■ The weather here delightfully cool, 
almost cold, and we all feel me*fuli benefit of it I think, with the excep¬ 
tion of Chester, who has not been well, and I am afraid as loner as he has 
work to do, will suffer in healfln 

Believe me, my dea» Colonel, 
Sincerely yours, 

R. M. Curzon.’ 

To Colonel Smyth, 

Commanding, 3rd Light Cavalry, Meervt. 


The Kino of Delhi. 

Shah Alam, Emperor of Delhi, after havipg his eyes put 
out and having suffered every indignity from the hands of 
Gholam Kadir, fell into the hands of the Mahrattas in the 
year 1788. The emperor although vested with nominal 
authority over the city of Delhi, watt kept in confinement more 1 
or less rigorous until the year 1803, when General Lake hav¬ 
ing seized Agra, marched with the British trpops against 
Delhi. The Mahratta army drawn out at Patpanganji, 'six 
miles from Delhi, was attacked*by General Lake and utterly 
routed. The city and fort having been evacuated by this 
Mahrattas, the emperor Shah^Alam sent a message to General 
Lake applying for the protection of the British authorities; 
and on the 14th of September, the date since rendered more' 
memorable by the successful assault in 1857, the British troops 
entered Delhi, From tha’t time the kinffs of Delhi have become 
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pensioned subjects of the British Government, and have 
exchanged the state of rigorous confinement in which they 
were held by the Mahrattas, to one of more lenient restraint 
under the British .rule. The king succeeded to the titular 
sovereignty of Delhi in 1837. He had no power whatever 
beyond the precincts of his palace ; he had the power of con¬ 
ferring titles and dresses of honor upon his own immediate 
retainers, but wap prohibited ..from exercising that power on 
any others. ' He and the heir apparent alone were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the Company’s local courts; but 
were under the orders of the Supreme Government. 


The Kino of Delhi’s Circular Letter to the Princes 

and People of India. 

•* 

With the approving sanction of God, the Lord of the Nation ! 
—( Exposition of a letter written regirding the victory of the 
Faith.) 

All you Rajahs are famed for" your virtues, noble qualities 
and liberality, and'are moreover the protectors of your own 
faith and of the faith of others. Keeping your welfare in 
view, I humbly submit that God has given you your bodily 
existence to establish his different religions, and requires you 
severally to learn the tenets of your own different religious 
institutions, and you accordingly continue firm in them. God 
has, moreover, sent you into the world in your elevated position, 
and given you dominion and government that you may destroy 
those who harm your religion. It is incumbent therefore on 
such of you as have the power, to kill those who may injure 
your religion, and on such as have not, to engage heartily 
in devising mentis for the same end, and thus protect your 
faith: for it is written in your scriptures that martyrdom 
is preferable to adopting the religion of another. This is 
exactly what God has said and what is evident to every 
"body. The English are, people who overthrow all religions. 
You should understand well the ( object of destroying the 
religions of (Hindustan; they have, for a long time, been 
causing books to be written and circulated throughout the 
country by the hands of their priests, and exercising their 
authority, have brought out numbers of preachers to spread 
their own tenets. This has been learnt from one of their 
own trusted agents. Consider then what systematic contri¬ 
vances they, have adopted to destroy our religions. For 
instance, First , when a woman becomes a widow they order her 
to make a second marriage. Secondly, the self-immolation of 

u a * tr 
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wives on the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands, was an 
ancient religious custom *, the English had it discontinued and 
enacted their own regulations •prohibiting it. Thirdly, they 
told people it wsfs their wish that they ‘(the people) should 
adopt their faitli, promising that if they did, so they would be 
respected by Government, and further tequire^them to attend 
churches and hear the tenets preached there. Moreover they 
decided and told the Rajah# that such only as were born of 
their wives would inherit the government and'* property, and 
that adopted heirs would not be allowed to succeed; although 
according to your scriptures, ten different sorts of heirs are 
allowed shares in the inheritance. By this contrivance they 
will rob you of your governments and possessions as they have 
already done with Nagpur and Lucknow. Consider now 
another of their designing plans. They resolved on compell- * 
ing prisoners with the forcible exercise of thei* authority to cat 
their bread. Numbers died of starvation, but did’ not eat it; 
pthers ate it and sacrificed their faith. They now perceived 
that this expedient did nob succeed well, ant\accordjngly deter¬ 
mined on having bones ground and mixed with flour and sugar, 
so that people might unsuspectingly cat them in this way. They 
had, moreover, bones and flesh broken small and mixed ivitli 
rice which they caused to be placed in the markets lor sale; and 
tried besides every pother possible plan to destroy our religions. 
At last some Bengali after due reflection said, that if the troops 
would accede to the wishes of the English in this matter, all 
the Bengalis would also conform to them. The English hear¬ 
ing this approved of it and said, “ certainly this is an excellent 
idea,” never imagining they would be themselves exterminat¬ 
ed. They accordingly now ordered the brahmans and others 
of their army to bite cartridges, in making up of which fat 
had been used. The Mussulman soldiers’perceived that by 
this expedient the religion of the brahmans and Hindus only 
was in danger, but nevertheless they also refused to bite them. 
On this, th«> English now resolved on ruining the faith of both, 
and blew away from guns all thosfi soldiers who persisted in 
their refusal. Seeing this excessive tyranny, the soldiery now 
in sell-preservation, began killing the English rtrnl slew Ahem 
wherever they were found, #nd are now considering njeans 
for slaying the few still alive here and Jthere. It is now my 
firm conviction, that if these English continue in Hindustan, 
they will kill every onerin thft country, and will utterly over¬ 
throw our religions, put there are some of my countrymen 
who have joined the English, and are now fighting on their 
side. I have reflected wett on their oase also, and have come 
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to the conclusion that'the English will not leave your religion 
to both you and them. You should understand this well. 
Under these circumstances L would ask what course have you 
decided on, to protect your lives and faith ? 'Were your wives 
and mine the same, we might destroy them entirely with a 
very little trouble, and' if we do so wd shall protect our reli¬ 
gions and save the country. Ancl as .these ideas have been 
cherished and considered merely from a concern for the pro¬ 
tection of, the religions and lives of all you Hindus and Mus¬ 
sulmans of this* country ; this letter is printed for your informa¬ 
tion. All you Hindus aye hereby solemnly adjured by your 
faith in the Ganges, Tulsi and Saligrftm*; and ail you Mussul¬ 
mans, by your belief in God and the Kuran, as these English 
arc the common enemy of both, to unite in considering their 
slaughter extremely expedient, for by this alone will, the lives anil 
faith of both be caved. It is expedient then that you should 
coalesce and' slay them. The slaughter of kine is regarded by 
the Hindus as a great insult to their'religion. To prevent 
this, a solemn compact and agreement has been entered into 
by all the Mohamedan chiefs of ilindustan, binding themselves 
that if the Hindus will come forward to slay tho English, the 
Mobamedans will from that very day put a stop to the slaughter 
of cows, and those of them who will not do so, will be considered 
to have abjured the Kuran, and sueh of then? as will eat beef will 
be regarded as though they had eaten pork ; but if the Hindus 
will not gird their loins to kHl the English, but will try to 
save them, they will be as guilty in the sight of God, as though 
they had committed the sins of killing cows and eating flesh. 
Perhaps the English may, for their own ends, try to assure the 
Hindus, that as the Mussulmans have consented to give up kill¬ 
ing cows from respect for the Hindu religion, they will solemnly 
engage to do the same, and will ask the Hindus to join them 
against the Mussulmans; but no sensible man will be gulled 
by such deceit, for the solemn promises and professions of the 
English are always deceitful and interested. Once their ends 
are gained, they will infringe their engagements, for deception 
has ever been habitual with them, and the treachery they have 
always practised on the people of Hindustan is known to rich 
and.poor. Do not therefore givq.heed to what they may say. 
Re well assured, you will never have such an opportunity again. 
We all know that writing a letter is equivalent to ah advance 
half way towards fellowship. I trust you will all write answers 
approving of what has been proposed herein. This letter has 
been printed under the direction of Moulavy Syad Kutb Shah 
Sahib, at the Bahaduri Press, in the. pity *of Bareilly. 
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Mussourif. 

Shortly after the account, of thp ^leerut and Delhi massacres 
Was circulated here, a panic seized the residents. 

Janpans, dandies, “ ladies on horseback, with short dresses,” 
“ poodle dogs,” dogs that had becfi accustomed to be kept in 
flannel, also canary birds, p&rrots, &c., &c., all hurried along 
to the “ club house,”^ which is composed of»two buildings, at 
nearly right angles to ea,ph other—the one for dining room and 
ball room, the other for sleeping apartmentsin the latter 
the “ fair sex” soon congregated; and such a sight as was 
never before seen at the Mwssoorie club house, was then presented 
to the astonished “ puharries,* who with a grin from ear to car 
were hurrying along with the requisite furniture for,their “ fair 
masters.” The next day this “ panic” subsided, chiefly by the 
brave example of some of the ladies Who never left their 
houses. All preoautionary measures for tranquillity Wore taken 
at Landour by the commandant. A meeting of the resi¬ 
dents of Mussoorie was •convened at the club, strange faces 
might be seen whispering together, others laughing *and enjoy¬ 
ing the joke of the whole scene, which certainly was '‘«one out 
of the common.” The upghot of this was that fierce looking 
faces might be seen at any hour after 6 r. M., with guns, &c., 
&c., alongside oT tbpin, and if you were rash enough to take a 
stroll after that hour anywhere near their beat, you were sud¬ 
denly asked your “ intentions,” and if by’ the cold or any other 
unaccountable means, your tongue had clgaved to your mouth, 
you were in great danger of hearing a bullet whistle past you. , 
I heard of one party on horseback, who as nearly as possible 
was made “ cold meat of,” for not answering fast enough to the 
challenge of the enthusiastic watchman.' At the other end of 
Mussoorie, I believe, the boys of the liev. Mri Maddock’s school 
were armed, and patrolled round the premises, which they 
“ enjoyed excessively,” and called it “ a continual night pic-nic.” 
All very pleasant to them no doubt; yet the other party who 
had their “ roosting places ” taken from them, thought it too 
much of a good thing. Hoavever the “ fnost timid of the timid,” 
after a campaign of about three days returned to* their former 
habitations. 

Precautions were taken to meet any rising.among the bazar 
people. The European soldiers of the Convalescent Depot 
were armed and distributed through the bazars, and other parts 
of Landour and Mussoorie. Gentlemen volunteers also to a 
large number patrolled the road every night. With an occa¬ 
sional alarm at the native feasts of EcdpBuqr-Eed, &c., nothing 
occurred tg disturb the quiet of either Mussoori,e or Landour. 
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Examples of, Mahomedan Teeaciiery. 

The following are a few of the many acts 'of outrage committed by 
the Mahomedans, holding Govdrrfment employ, frpm the high and res¬ 
ponsible grade of Principal Sudder Ameens (or native Judges) to the 
menial capacity of peons :— r 

1st. — Kban- By hadoor-Khan (a Mjihomedan) who was formerly a 
Principal Sudder Ameen, on a salary of <«ome 700 per mensem, and 
pensioned : to evinfee his utmost rpspect and sense of gratitude to 
the Government, for his high official position (as soon as ho had it in 
his power) lmng before tfyj citizens of (tareilly in a most ignominious 
manner the two Judges. 

2nd. —The Saharunpore Kotwal, (a Mfihdmedan) was suspected by 
Mr. Spankie, the Magistrate, of being in league with the King of 
Delhi, whiltj at Juggadree, was seized with seditious papers, &e. It 
was ultimately proved that Mr. Spankie’s suspicions were correct, 
and the Mahomedan Kotwal was hung. 

3 rd. —The Kotwal of Landour Bazar (a Mahomedan) to rescue one 
of his faith, a Mahomedan khitmutgar sentenced to receive 250 lashes 
for indecent and insolent conduct towards unprotected ladies, carried 
his Mahomedan spleen to such an extent, as to try and get all the 
Hindoos of the place to rise. To effect this, he cunningly and schem- 
ingly reported to the Commandant of Landour that a Hindoo temple 
near at hand/ had become so dilapidated and injured by rain, that it 
would fall and injure passengers, if not immediately thrown down, 
hoping the representation of such emergency would cause an immediate 
order for its demolition to be given, without previous inspection ; but 
the Commandant very properly went to the temple, and to his amaze¬ 
ment found it strong aryl complete in every respect. The Mahomedan 
had hoped to have killed two birds with one stone, first to have injured 
the Hindoo under the plausible pretext of “ Sirkaree Hookum,” (or 
Government Order,) and secondly he would have impressed all the 
Hindoos with the belief, that it was the intention of Government to 
throw down all the Hindoo temples, and thereby provoke them to in¬ 
surrection against the Europeans. 

4th. —Moonshee-Tukkee-Odeeu, (a Mahomedan) attorney of the 
Civil Court of Monghyr, and Hajee Ahmud, the Mahomedan merchant, 
‘itud Alice llosane (a Mahomedan) Nazur or Sheriff t& the Crinrinal 
Court, were all convicted by the Magistrate of Monghyr of correspon¬ 
ding with the King of Delhi to the effect, that one thousand four hun¬ 
dred Mahomedans should be ready on the Mahomedan festival, called 
“ Bukra Eed,” at >the hour of prayar, to massacre the Europeans at 
Monghyr ; that the rising should take place simultaneously to secure 
success ; that the report of Delhi having fallen was falsely'*proTnulgated 
by the Government to allay alarrB ; that all the Europeans before 
.Delhi had been destroyed by the Faithful,-whose valor and courage on 
that day were beyond praise. These men all held most influential 
positions, and two were in Governmentpempley. 

5 t.h. —Ghosh Mahomed Khan, a Tusseeldar in Government employ 
(a Mahomedan),' headed some four thousand Sowars and /.wo hundred 
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Infantry from the City of Delhi, and proceeded to Allygurh, and pro¬ 
claimed himself Subadar" of that province for the King of Delhi, and 
zalously commenced/naking collectidhS! 

C>th .—The Patna, Magistrate discovered intrigde and disaffection in 
his Sheriff, who is a Mahomedan," and connected, with the affray of 
Mahomedans at Patna, in which, poor Dr. Lyell Iqgt his life. This 
man was hanged. , 

1th .—Buckhtower Khan Subadar,* (a Mahomeofivn) had been petted 
and made much-of by all his officers, and all were ready to ^assert his 
fidelity to the salt he had eaten, his age, hi§ long service, the prospect 
of handsome pension were all urged as arguments in support of his 
fidelity to file Government, and it was considered impossible for the 
old soldier to be disaffected ; fmt the inspiration of Mahomedan sacred 
writ, proved far more overpowering than all the salt he might have 
eaten ; the one was matter (of kismut) pertaining to tl?e body, the 
other was a matter involving the salvation of*Iris soul. The old Ma¬ 
homedan could not resist the opportunity, after having.acquired the 
most explicit confidence of^his Officers by oaths and declarations, lie 
began his scheme of treachery and vile ingratitude, but was discovered 
and paid the debt of beingfiblow* away from a gun. 

Hth .—Syud Fuzul 11 uq resident of Soneput in the government 
employ in the Courts of Delhi (a Mahomedan), was hung for* seditious 
correspondence ; amongst it was a regular condensed essence of triurson, 
a letter from the Nazur or Sheriff of the Delhi Session’s Court, (another 
Mahomedan) and a Government servant. , 

SI th .—A Mahomedan liessaldar took Troops from Delhi, and attacked 
Kohtupk. Bahber Khan, a Mahomcdwn, and large landholder, (though 
nof in Government employ) obtained Troops fjom the King of Delhi, 
attacked and spread disaffection far and near throughout the Kohtuek 
District. 

10 th .—The Nawfib of Jhujjur (a Mahomedan), though not a Go¬ 
vernment servant, but much favored, inasmuch as he was allowed a largo 
independent tenure, refused to receive some European fugitives, after 
the Delhi massacre, and when called on by the Collector of hisdistrict to 
render assistance, and put down the mutiny, refused to do so. Not¬ 
withstanding one of the most essential conditions of the treaty with 
Government Vas that on any occasion of emergency he would be fuitfr- 
ful and assist the Government. 

11 th .—Munnoolull (a Mahomedan) in’Government employ as a 
zilladar ’of a Canal Cliowkie (named Channie) in the ■ftresteru Division 
of the Jumna Canal, aided by bis peons, all Muhomedans, nh*ied, 
Muzzar Alee, Gholarn Nttbbee, Kliodah Buksh, Nunna Khan, Chand 
lvhan, and Several other Mahomedans, dependents of the Munnoola.il, 
threatened the life of Mr. GouWing, a Custom’s Patrol, on his seek¬ 
ing protection and shelter at the Government Cliowkie, to which these 
men belonged, during tlfe Delhi massacre, stating that. the. King of 
Delhi would be displeased with him. if he.harbored or trave shelter to 
any European. 

12tk .—Ijjpriug the mutiny at llansi, a Makoaledjia *clmppiasse, 
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though only a menial servant thought he was entitled to, and forcibly 
carried off’ Mrs. F. P. ; she was an exceedingly handsome young 
person. 

13th .—Brigadier Brind’s table servant, a Maho r medan khansamah, 
a faithful old servant, whos^s integrity was unquestionable, proved at 
the eleventh hoilp, that h& was a ranis Mahomedan, and true to his 
prophet’s mandate to, slay the (kaffirs) Europeans wherever and when¬ 
ever he could get a^afe opportunity., This man was the, great hero 
that led the mdtineers at Sealkote. 

14 lli .—Toorajib Allie Mahomedan) a man of 70 years of age, 
who bad been employed in the 60th Regiment Native Infantry, as a 
mess table servant (kansanlah) for a period Af thirty-one years, on the 
rebels mutinying at Jlohtuck, set to', broke all the mess crockery, 
glass, &c., but carefully shared the plate and silver, with the rest of 
the Mahomedan khitmutgars (table servants) find other rebels of his 
caste, after which he pi# himself into Colonel Drought’s buggy and 
drove to the .pity <$f Delhi to offer his (“ mobarruck bundghee”) congra¬ 
tulations to the King of Delhi, on the occasion of his resuming the 
reins of the Empire of India. Tooraub Allie was (as most Mahome- 
daus are) shrewd and plausible ; he eras’ considered out of the reach 
of all suspicion, being silvered with age, and having eaten the “ Fe- 
ringheeV neemuck,” European’s salt,. for thirty-one years. He was 
thus, far petted and beloved by his employers, that on calling to en¬ 
quire after the health of an Officer, he was offered a chair, and every 
possible attention, kindness, and consideration shown him : but the 
mandate of the Prophet, which is to secure eternity to the Mahome- 
dan’s soul, was not to be forgotten, in the winter of his life. He knew 
his days were drawing to a close, and felt blessed, in having the opppr- 
tunity of once being able to outrage the white faced Feringhee—the 
infidel—the unclean eater of swine. 

13th .—The butcher at Meerut, who had been employed for years 
as an under-ehowdrie, the bravest of the savage Mahomedans, thought 
he was pleasing the Prophet, and securing salvation to his soul, in 
cutting from the womb of a lady the unborn infant, and murdering 
it with its wretched helpless mother. His fears were, that in killing the 
mother alone, the child might die, but this would not be slaughtering 
the two. Hence the diabolical and fiendish act. This is' not the only 
one of many far more vile and* cold-blooded acts, that have been com¬ 
mitted by these" anti-Christs. 

Whist and'Warfare. 

• General Anson had entertained the project ofi fortifying 
his camp at Umballa. Having s^nt a telegraphic message to 
the Chief Commissioner '(Punjab,) enquiring as to the best 
course to be pursued. Sir John Lawrence, who was at whist, re¬ 
plied shortly— “ ff'hen indoubt, win the trick.—Clubs are trumps, 
not 8/iadcs 
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Sepot Audacity. 

To such a pitch was audacity carried that a sepoy of the 
5th N. I. had the insolence to tea* down at Roopur (Punjab) 
whither he and others had been despatched, Ostensibly to keep 
the peace, a Governmept proclanu^ioiij and. urged on the 
Hindoo citizens the necessity qf interdicting tho* slaughter of 
kine. 

In all this extremity of confusion it was casually ascertained 
that while the Europeans had only ten Aranda or ammunition 
per man, the faithful sepoy* were abundantly furnished with 
sixty! Of the two companihs*of the 5th despatched to Roopur 
to be kept out of harm’s way, half melted away # on their 
march ; some it is said, having well weighed the subject made 
up their minds to decamp; and with a proper ^solicitude for 
their chattells, had despatched them to various villages; but 
thinking better of it, albeit some had actually started, they 
had the effrontery to ask fpr, their property to be re-collected 
for them by the civil authorities?, wlio were solicited to do so, 
but declined. This regiment on the day of the dV^eerut 
mutiny of the 10th of May^ violently broke open 4 their beljs 
of arms and remained under arms for a whole day; but were 
pacified, interceded for, and forgiven. 


Lieut. Eckford’s Defence of pis IIotrsE and Office 

AT MkKIUJT. 

About 6 o’clock, on Sunday after-noon, tile 10th of May last, 
I heard a great uproar in the direction of the native infantry and 
cavalry linos. It increased and I heard shots fired, on enquiring 
from my servants and chuprassies, they said the native troops had 
mutinied, and were setting fire to their lines and officers’ houses. I 
sent a man to find out wliat was going on, and he returned and said, 
the sepoys were murdering their officers. From the compound of 
iny house I saw crowds of natives in front of the bazars and also 
some European, officers and gentleman galloped past on horseback 
and drive furiously away towavds the European lines in buggies, 
&e. At this time a number of the bungalows were on fire, and tho 
noise and musket shot seemed to approach. I, therefore, although 
momentarily expecting succour fronj European troops of the station*, 
prepared to defend the house (an upper-roomed pucka building) in 
which were n*y office and treasury, as well as my place of resi¬ 
dence) ; at about 7 o’clock a man came running towards me and said, 
that the mob having killed Doctor Smith (my next door neighbour, 
whose house was on fire,)Averc coming into my compound ; I had 
loaded the fire arms I had py me, and as soon as I saw a band of 
men (with arms and torches their handf) qnter my compound, 
I went out fr*gn the verandah where I had been standing, £nd hav¬ 
ing allowed thdkn to advance to within about twenty-fiv^ paces of me, 
I fired with my doublo barrelled gun and shot down tho leader, (who 
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was armed witli a musket) and the contents of the other barrel 1 let 
drive at the others. They all turned and ran out of my compound. 

The chuprassees and buykpndauzes of my treasure guard now 
told me that the mutineers and mob would return in greater num¬ 
bers ; I, therefore, after having the body of the man 1 had shot 
removed, posted'the burkur.dauzes in and over the treasury room and 
ofliee, and having closed and barred all the doors made ready to 
defend the buildiilg. 

I also shortly' after determined to send- my family away to hide 
in the garden. 

In about fwent.y minutes after the disappearance of the first 
mob, the noise of a great number of men approaching, was heard. 
Taking a brace of pistols, I wen), to the fiat roof of the portico 
(winch was oil a level with the upper rooms,) to tlio side nearest the 
treasury room, in order that 1 might deter any one from getting at it. 

An old European pensioner and a private of the 60th rifles, who 
had been pursued by'the mob, and sought shelter in my house, were 
told off by me, after being armed, to remain inside the building. 
The servants, Ike., had begged of me to rend these men away, as the 
mot) particularly sought, their lives, lyit, to this suggestion I wobld 
not for a 'moment' listen. I had lfanlly reached the portico to be on 
the loqk'out (it was now dark) when a very large mob of sepoys 
and others entered the compound aild made lbr (lie house. When 
tlley saw me they commenced firing*, but none of the shots took 
effect on me. 

Almost simultaneously I heard a hcavy‘‘battering downstairs at 
the back of the house, a party having turned the rear of it. I 
rushed downstairs armed witfi a brace of double barrel pistols, and 
found about twelve, or fourteen men in the large centre room, who 
liad effected an entrance from tlie back ; I dashed at them and fired 
two barrels at those on tlie right. All ran away except one man, 
who from his appearance I should say was a iird cavalry trooper. 
Ho made a rush at me with his sword, and although 1 gave him a 
pistol shot (whiek at the time appeared to take no effect, but as my 
servant afterwards saw him draggl'd out of the burning bouse by the 
legs, I conclude he must have been very bard hit), ho cut inc over 
, the head with it (a severe wound), I tried to close with him, and 
gave him a blow over the head with my left hand pistol (the second 
barrel of which had missed fire ;) he "rave mo sundry other cuts with 
his sword, 'file rifle-man who had been in the adjoining room, hear¬ 
ing the struggle came in, and my assailant staggered out of tlie door¬ 
way ; I was bleeding profusely aftd much stunned, I therefore deter- 
.mined on again j*oing up to the portico and making a stand there. 

When I got up, I found myself so weak that 1 was'obliged to sit 
down. I told the riflemaQ if he Svished to go away and try to make 
his escape that ho ought to do so. I s made over to him my double 
barreled gun which had been re-loaded, and he accordingly ran down¬ 
stairs ; I heard two sliotsr in rapid suepessifin and was told afterwards 
that he got ouf of my compound ,but was killed by a party of men 
on tlie other side of the wall out of the road. Thi/r man’s name 
was, I believe, Fitzpatrick, of the G. company of the 60th. 
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Tlio old pensioner (Chapman) whom I had armed with a spear 
made his escape previously during the melee to the gardner’s house, 
where lie lay concealed and -ultimately escaped in safety to the 
artillery depot. I lay on the portico for about iwo hours and more, 
sometimes insensible, and at other times in a faint.. 

The miscreants searched 'every where form£ ; they jAore than once 
came close to where I wag lying, but the shade.of a tree (it was 
bright moonlight) most, providentially was the nlgans of sereaning 
me from their view. They looked up at the roof'of the upper 
story against which a small ladder was placed, and Jhey Evidently 
thought I had gone up there* but were afraid to ascend. They, 
however, gfltted the houses broke open the treasure chests and boxes, 
and tli('n having both in the lower and upper rooms heaped up tlio 
furniture, &c., set fire to the whole ; I saw the entire building 
before long in a blaze. They also for a time placed sentries round 
the house in the hope of capturing me. 

I lay on tlio portico as I. have before desennea Cot more than two 
hours, and then when I was conscious,, and. on hearing no noise or 
voices of the mutineers, I commenced crawling and staggering by tlio 
outer pucka steps which led* ffong the front veragdali aipl portico. 

I got down below and there met my tent-pitcher who conducted 
me to where my wife, sister,and child were hiding. In* about 
half an hour afterwards a litter having been made for mo by jpy 
servants, &c., we made our way to the right pickets of the cara¬ 
bineers along tlio Ubd «jf a dry nulla, and got to the officers^ bunga¬ 
lows, where my wounds were dressed. 

With very few exceptions every thipg in tlib house was plunder¬ 
ed or burnt. After the 10th of May 1 was laid up with my 
wounds for about six weeks or more, and wits unable to volunteer 
to go out with General Wilson’s force to the Hindun, hut as soon 
as 1 was getting better T wrote to offer my services to Colonel Beclior, 
Quarter Master General of tlie Army, who was in the camp before 
Delhi. 1 knew the country round and about Delhi well, and 
1 bought I might be useful. Colonel 1 lecher wrote* back to say, tlio 
General commanding highly appreciated my offer of service, &c., 
and I accordingly rode across country with the few things (clothes, 
Ike.,) 1 could take and joiu the camp. I had been appointed by tin*. 
General to be attached to the Quartdr Master General’s Depart¬ 
ment ; I also carried on the, .duties of E.'ftjcutive Engineer of the 
6th Division, Grand Trunk Road, except when making* road inspec¬ 
tions. 1 was with tlio Delhi forge and engaged jn the seige. f)n 
the day of the assault I attended Major Reid as liis staff, and was 
with his col«mn, the fourth in the attack on Kishongunge. Our 
column of 800 regular troops (Europeans and natives) was opposed 
by, it is said, 10,000 of the enemy ; our lews was about 300 and nearly 
two-thirds of the Europcfln officers. Although I was with the ‘ 
advanced sections of the polumtt, I escaped with only a trifling con¬ 
tusion ort the right leg, my cajfVas flattened by a blow from the butt 
end of a musket, which one of the enemy struck at xac, but my head 
was saved by the top of the wall. 

The lire was the hottest I was ever under. Five days after the 
fall of Delhi, on the 26tli, I returned towards Meerut again. For a 
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wedk after the 14th, the day of the assault, I was laid up with a bad 
attack of dysentery brought on by exposure and fatigue. 

, , -- 

The Nawab of KurnXl. 

Mr. Le fias,. the judge,.,of Delhi, after undergoing the great¬ 
est peril, esfijped from that city to Kurnal. Soon after his 
arrival during tlye interval that preceded the advance of our 
troops from Umballa via Kurnal, and just as the defection 
became^known when we had no military force near Kurnal, 
and all men Svatched anxiously the* conduct of each local chief, 
the Nawab of Kurnal came to Mr. Lq Bas and addressed him 
to the following effect:—“ Sir, .1 aave spent a sleepless night 
in meditating on the state of affairs ; I have decided to throw in 
my lot wfch yours—my sword, my purse, and my followers are 
at your disposal.” w 

So Avell did- he act up to this engagement thus made, that 
after the fall of Delhi, a testimonial yvas put into his hand by 
Mr. Be Bas, equally honorable to both. As a*mark of regavd 
the judge gave the Nawab his favourite horse and a letter of 
thanks fpr his public services. 

Rebel Newspapers. 

A newspaper lithographed by the rebels' during the time 
that out troops were before Delhi, and dated to correspond 
with our 23rd August, 18/59, contains a leading article from 
which the following extract will suffice :— 

“ Punjab. —Although it appears by report of travellers 
from Lahore, that the murder and destruction of the impure 
infidels has taken place, yet some eye-witnesses declare that 
they hold forts and may be seen moving about during the day 
time, and in shprt they have not been so thoroughly swept 
away, as by the favor of God, has been the case to the east¬ 
ward. Still there is not a question that the government of the 
infidels is over in the Punjab and elsewhere.^ But they 
receive supplies from the Maharaja of Putialee, who above 
all ungrateful men assists and supports them. Therefore a 
force should be sent out against him, &c., &c. 

The Ghoorkhas. 

The anxiety, with which these brave little Nepalese were 
watched in their first encounter, was intense. The mutineers 
came out of Delhi and advanced towards the Goorkha post, 
calling out, “ You will not fire at us, we are all of one caste, 
we are your brothers and friends.'!’- The Goorkhas made no 
demonstration until the sepoys had come close w? to them, 
when they quieted them with a volley, a cheer and a rush, 
kookree in hand, which put all future ideas of fraterinzation 
out of the question. 
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Francois Sisten’s Story. 

In the service of the Begum Sombre at Sirdlianah were 
several foreigner^, French, Italians, and Germans. They 
appear to assimilate more readily with the people,of the coun¬ 
try they inhabit than Englishmen, gnd most of. tnem had half- 
caste families at Sirdhanah.. These descendants are Homan 
Catholic Christians, whose interests being identical with our 
own, have often been found useful in subordinate police posts. 
One of these,'Francois Sisten, was, before the mutiny, Thana- 
dar or Police Inspector, ah Seetapore in Oude.* He had got 
three manths’ leave, pame to see his family in Meerut and 
some friends in Saharunp<3fce, and called on the joint-magistrate 
of that place, Mr. II. Edwardes, to pay his respects. He was 
sitting native fashion in an ante-room of Mr. Edwtfrdes’ house 
with other police employes, when a Mussulman Tehsildar of 
the Bijnour district entered the room. Sisten* was .dressed, as 
usual, in native clotheg ; he buttoned- his mirzaie (a sort, of 
jacket) on the left breast, as Mussulmans do, the .Hindoos 
buttoning it on the rfglit. • He. appeared^ in fast, to be a 
Mussulman, and, as the Tehsildar glanced at him, he inquired 
what service he held, and •'Vhere. Sisten replied, life was a 
Thanadar on leave front Oude. “What nevvsffrom Oude?” 
said the Tehsildarhow does the work progress, brother?” 
“ If we have work hi Oude, your Highness will know* it well,” 
replied Sisten, who inherited a good .deal of Hindoostanee 
suspicion, and made the Tehsildar thus think him not ignorant 
but cautious. The trifling mutinies a& Barrackpore, as they 
were then thought, had commenced. “ Depend upon it, we 
will succeed this time,” said the Tehsildar ; “ the direction of 
the business is in able hands.” Now that Tehsildar was the 
Nawab Ahmud Oollali Khan of Nugeenah, nephew of the 
Nawab Mahmood Khan of Nujeebabad, ana* is, or was on the 
1st of May, the leader of the rebels in Bijnour ; but had Sisten 
reported, as he himself says, such a conversation as a matter 
of importance, he would at that tinje have been laughed at as 
an alarmist. 

A Gallant Exploit. 

I was returning, relates Li£ut. DeKantzow, from reconnoit¬ 
ring, wh$n information was brought me that five troopers 
of the 7th light cavalry ^native) were coming along the 
road. An immediate pursuit wws of course ordered by 
me, and my thirty-nine troopers tore away at full speed 
after them. I was,just coming uji to them, and had al¬ 
ready let drive among»*fhe murdering villains; when, lo ! 
I came fcjion two hundred of their comrades, all armed with 
swords, and some with carbines. A smart fife was kept up 
at a distance of not more than twenty-five yards. What could 
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thirty-nine do against tyro hundred regular troopers, well 
horsed and armed—particularly when* walked into by the 
bullets of a hundred of the? ihfantry ! I ordered a retreat, but 
iny cavalry could ndt get away from troopers mounted upon 
good stud-bred- horses,;-so we were soon overtaken, and then 
commenced the shindy in earnest. Twelve troopers sur¬ 
rounded me; the jffirst, a Mohammedan priest, I shot through 
the breast ju^t as he was cutting me down. This was my 
only pisted, so I was helpless as regards weapons, save my 
sword ; this gftarded off a swinging cut given me by number 
two, as also another by number three.; but the fun could not 
last. I bitterly mourned not having a couple of revolvers, 
for ! could have shot every man. My sword was out down, 
and I got H, slash on the head that blinded me; another on 
the arm that glance^ and only took a slice off; the third 
caught me,on ’ihe side, but also glanced and hit me side¬ 
ways. I know not how T escaped : Go(J only knows, as twelve 
against one were fearful odds, especially as I-was mounted 
on a pony tare batk. Escape, however, I did.’ Twenty-four 
out of his thirty-nine troopers were killed, wounded, or 
missing. 


Tiie Electric Telectiapit in Mat, 1857. 

Let uS picture to ourselves Viscount Canning at Calcutta, 
examining every possible scheme for sending up reinforcements 
to the disturbed districts; Sir John Lawrence at Lahore, 
keeping the warlike population of the Punjab in order by his 
mingled energy and tact; Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, 
surrounded by Oudians, whom it required all his skill to baffle ; 
Mr. Colvin at Agra, watching with an anxious eye the state of 
affairs in the Nortji-West Provinces ; General Anson at Simla, 
preparing, as Commander-in-Chief, to hasten down to the Delhi 
district,; Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, as governor of that 
presidency ; and Lord Harris, filling an analogous office at 
Madras. Bearing in mind these persons and places, let us see 
what was done by the electric telegraph on those two busy 
days—deriving our information from the A-oluminous but ili- 
arranged parliamentary papers on the affairs of India, papers 
almost useless without repeated perusals and collations. 

-First, then, tlic 16th of May, Sir TIenry Lawrence sent 
one of his pithy, terse telegrams, from Lucknow to Calcutta, 
to this effect: ‘ A11 is quiet here, but affairs arc critical; get 
every European you can from China, Ceylon, and elsewhere ; 
also all the Goorklias frym the liillg. Time is precious.’ On 
the same day he sent another: ‘ Give me plenary military 
power in Ouije } I will not use it unnecessarily. I sending 
two troops of 'cavalry to Allahabad. Send a company of 
Europeans into the fort theye. It will be good to raise regi- 
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ments of irregular horse, under good officers.’ In the reverse 
direction—from Calcutta to Lucknow—this message was 
sent: ‘ It appears that the-regiment of Fcrozpore [Scikhs] has 
already marched *to Allahabad, and that,* under present cir¬ 
cumstances, no I>art of that regiment can be spared.’ And 
another, in like manner, answering a tclPgram qjPthe same day: 
‘ You have full military powers. The Governor-general will 
support you in every thing ypu tjhink necessary. It is impossi¬ 
ble to send a European company to Allahabad ; Dinapoor must 
not be weakened by a tangle man. .If you ean raise any 
irregular§ that you can trust, do so .at once. Have you any 
good officers to spare for f^e.duty ?’ All this, be it remember¬ 
ed was telegraphed to and from two cities six or seven hundred 
miles apart. On the same day, questions were asked, instruc¬ 
tions requested, and information given, between Calcutta on 
the one hand, and Agra, Gwalior, Meerut, »Cawnpore, and 
Benares on the other. Passing thengc to Bombay—twelve 
hundred miles .from Calcutta by road, and very much more by 
telegraph-route—we find the f,\vn governors conversing through 
the wires concerning the English troops which hadjust been 
fighting in Persia, and those^iibout being sent to China; all of 
whom were regarded with a longing eye by the Governor-gene¬ 
ral at that critical time. Viscount Canning telegraphed to 
Lord Elphinstone o* the 16th: ‘Two of the three European 
regiments which are returning from Persia are urgently want¬ 
ed in Bengal. If they are sent? from Bombay to Kurachee, 
will they find conveyance up the Indus ? Are they coining 
from Bushire in steam or sailing transports ? Let me know 
immediately whether General Ashburnham is going to Madras.’ 
The general here named was to have commanded the troops 
destined for China. The replies and counter-replies to this on 
the 17th, we will mention presently. Lofd Harris, on this 
same day of activity, sent the brief telegram: ‘ The Madras 
Fusiliers will be sent immediately by ZenoLia ; but she is 
hardly fit to* take a whole regiment.’ This was in reply to "a 
request transmitted shortly before. 

Next; the 17th of May! Sir Henry* Lawrence telegraphed 
from Lucknow ; ‘You are quite right to keep Allalibad safe. 
We shall do without, Sikhs or Goorkhas. Wd have concentrat¬ 
ed the troops as much as possible, so as to prtitcet the treasury 
and magazine, and keep a communication. A false alarm last 
night,.’ He sent another, detailing qjjiat he had done in manag¬ 
ing the turbulent 7th regiment. ■ In the reverse direction, a 
message was sent tq him, that ‘ The artillery invalids at 
Chunar, about 109 in nuuffter, have bleu ordered to proceed to 
Allahabad immediately.’ The telegrams were still mbre numer¬ 
ous than on the 16th, between the various town* iaentioned in 
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the last paragraph, in Northern India. From Bombay, Lord 
Elphinstone telegraphed to ask whether an extra mail-steamer 
should be sent oft* to Suez with news for England ; and added : 
* The 64th will arrive in a few days from Bushire ; their des¬ 
tination is Bengal; but we can keep them here available, or 
send them roulyl to Calcutta if you wish it.’ To wliich the 
Governor-general (replied from Calcutta, still on the same day, 
expressing hi3 wishes about Yhe»,mail, and adding: ‘ If you 

can send*, the* 64th to Calcutta by steam, do so without any 
delay. If ste&rn is not available, T will wait for an answer to 
my last message before deciding that they shall come „round in 
sailing-vessels. Let me know wljeifyou expect the other Eu¬ 
ropean regiments and the artillery, and what steam-vessels will 
be available for their conveyance. Have you at present a 
steam-vessel that coijld go to Galle to bring troops from there 
to Calcutta? This must not interfere with the despatch of 
the 64th.’ Another, from Lord Elphinstone, on the very same 
day, annpunced that the best of the Indus boats were in Persia; 
that it would be < impossible^ to **eiid 'up three European regi¬ 
ments from Kurachee to the Punjaub, within any reasonable? 
time, by the Indus boats then available; that he nevertheless 
intended to se'nd one regiment, the '1st Europeans, by that 
route; and that the 2d Europeans were daily expected from 
Persia. -He further said: ‘Shall I send‘them round to Cal¬ 
cutta; and shall I send the 78th also? General Ashburnham 
leaves this to-day by the steamer for Galle, where he expects 
to meet Lord Elgin ; he is not going to Madras.’ While this 
was going on between Calcutta and Bombay, Madras was not 
i.dle. The Governor-general telegraphed to Lord Harris, to 
inform him of the mutiny, on the previous day, of the sappers 
and miners who went from Roorlcee to Meerut; and another 
on the same day/ replying to a previous telegram, said : ‘ If 
the Zunolna cannot bring ail the fusiliers, the remainder might 
be sent in the Bentinck, which will be at Madras on the 26th ; 
Mit send as many in the Zcpolia as she will safely t hold. Let 
me, know when the Zepohia sails, and what force she brings.’ 
If we had selected t!m:e days inste'ad of two, as illustrating 
the Wonders of the electric telegraph, we should have had to 
narrate that on tile third day, the 18tli of May, Lord Harris 
announced that the Fusiliers would leave Madras that, evening; 
that Viscount Canning thanked him for his great promptness ; 
that Lord Elphinstone received instructions to send one of the 
three regiments up the Indus, and th6 other two round to 
Calcutta: that he asked and received suggestions about manag¬ 
ing a Beloochee regiment at Kur&uhee ; and that messages 
in great number-were transmitted to and from Calcutta; Benares, 
Allahabad, Cantnpore, Lucknow, Agra, and other large towns. 
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The Romance of Mutiny. 

We cannot resist tl>e temptation of quoting from a letter on 
the subject:— 

“ The account of the mutiny of the 22nfl regiment beats any 
romance ; they guarde<| their office^ and their ljungalows after 
mutinying, placed sentries o^er magazines and »all public pro¬ 
perty, sent out pickets to prevent the townspeople and servants 
from looting, held -a council df war, in whic^ the cavalry 
(Fisher’s irregular) proposed to kill the officers, but #the 22nd 
objected, and informed the officers that they woTild be allowed 
to leave, ,and might tpke with them' their private arms and 
property, but no public pfSpcrty, as that all belonged to the 
Xing of Oude. Their officers asked for boats : the rebel com¬ 
missary-general, a Ressaldar, was ordered to provide them. 
He did so, but merely small dhjliies , so,.that they could only 
bring away a bundle each, and then they were'presented with 
900 rupees which the rebels had taken from the treasure chest 
to give them. ..When the officers tried to recall them ..to their 
duty, they respectfully a*ssure»l th^in that they wore* now under 
the orders of their native officers, and that the *oubalidar 
major of the 22nd regiment'mid been appointed to the com- 
rfland of the station, and,that each corps had appointed oiVfe of 
its officers to bejJheir chief.” 


Captain Forbds’s Escape. 

Captain H. Forbes, acting-command Ant of Daly’s Horse, 
had at the same time a narrow escape, lie had proceeded to 
Cawnpoor, in order to overtake and take command of the 
squadron of his regiment on duty with Captain Hayes, and was 
travelling up the Trunk Road, in advance of Gall’s party, in a 
post-carriage. He was fortunately seen aifd stopped by the 
Seikh Naib Risaldar Sheyresingh, who was returning from the 
scene of Hayes’ disaster, just iu time to save him from des¬ 
truction; foa a few miles only in advance, the road was cover*! 
with mutineers, horse and foot, froyi whom escape would 
have been impossible. 


General Neill. 

As Colonel Neill is one o£ the characters figuring in the 
suppression of this mutiny, who rof» at once to the surface,, 
and never sank below if, it may be as well to give some brief 
outline of his character. 

It is told in a very few "words, and may be illustrated by one 
example. ‘Colonel Neill was the type of a rceolyt^ dertermin- 
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cd, energetic Englishman—a man of very quick observation 
and an iron will. He safv the true bearings of a question in 
an inconceivably brief space..of,’ time, and acted always at once; 
be was not to be tri/lcd with when he gave Orders : he always 
knew that, he would be obeyed. His character was quickly 
appreciated by'-those vv'ith whom lie came in contact. 

The illustration pis as follows:—When he arrived in Cal¬ 
cutta at the head pf the Madras fjisiliers, .he was ordered up 
with a (detachment by railway. The train was to start at a 
certain hour;*but owing to some ,delay on the part of the 
authorities in procuring .boats, a portion of the detachment 
seemed likely to be a lew seconds b/fnind time. Colonel Neill 
had already arrived. The station-master, addressing him, 
stated that, -he was behind time, and could not wait for his men 
and that the train should go without them. As he rose to 
execute this threat. Colonel Neill ordered liis men to seize ami 
detain him till the rest, of the detachment should arrive. When 
they came up, the station-master was let go, the, men got into 
the carriages, and, the train started. A military man who 
could thys brave the civil power, was not likely to shrink 
before mutineers. 


Sir Henry Lawrence. 

Sir Iienry Hawrencc was indefatigable, and seemed almost 
never to sleep. Often would he sally out. in disguise, and 
visit the most frequented parts of the native town, to make 
personal observation^, and see bow bis orders were carried 
out. He several times had a thin bedding spread out near 
-the guns at tlie Bailey-guard gate, and retired there among 
the artillerists, not to sleep, but to plan and to meditate un¬ 
disturbed. He appeared to be ubiquitous, and to be seen every¬ 
where. All loved and respected the old gentleman, and indeed 
every one had cause, for none was too lowly for bis notice, 
and no details were too uninteresting for him. Every one 
working under him, no matter how subordinate his position, 
knew that, if he performed his duties cheerfully and well, 
Sir Henry, who was a‘keen observer of persons, would not 
allo'w him to go unrewarded. The uncovenanted, particular¬ 
ly, had a kind friend in him, and with the common soldier he 
was equally if not even more popular. On Sir Henry’s re¬ 
moving the head-quarters of his, of lice from cantonments into 
the ltesidency he was ‘loudly cheered by the men. “ Long 
life to Sir llenry ; long live Sir Henry,” resounded from all 
sides: and a long and loud “ hurrah” continued as long as he 
was visible. One poor man vociferated so loudly that lie brust 
a blood-YCSsel— a heavy price X’or a little enthusiasm.' 
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The Continuation of Captain Tytler’s Narrative 
of the. Outbreak Xt Delhi. 

["Captain Ty tier's statement in Part Ii. “of the Astnat.b, abruptly broke off 
at page 135, but we axS now enabled to continue his narrative.] 

• 

On the men running off towards the c iiy, and -yelling out like 
fiends, Prethivirtij ke jai, both Captain Gardner and myself rushed after 
them, and ordered those 'within reach of hearing to return to their 
post; when orders failed, entreaties were resorted to, but proved of no 
avail; however 'thirty or forty men of my own company-wind about 
an equal [number from Captain Gardneris returned ; these were 
chiefly old^oldiors that had served with mg in Affghanistan. My men 
having thus deserted, I felt qs^ite at a loss how to act and what to 
do, for we were perfectly ignorant that there was a mutiny and 
massacre in Delhi, so strictly did the sepoys keep all-information 
from us, isolated as we were at this out-post. When shortly after¬ 
wards Lieutenant Mew of the 74th native *infantry came to my 
post and said, that the Brigadier required a hundred of .my men to 
take up a position near th^rear guard of tho 38tli native infantry, 
Irreplied we had*not a hundred men with us, and now for* the first 
time learnt that there was a general mutiny and mfcssncre of all Chris¬ 
tians in the city, and that the officers, ladies and children were 
assembled at the flag-staff toweron the ridge. On hearing this, in a 
moment I formed my plan, collected my men and ftiarched ta the 
flag-staff tower, picking up all tho troops in the shape of guards! could 
find on the way. (In arriving at tho flag-staff tower I found tjic tower 
full of ladies, children and servants ; the Brigadier, European officers 
and civilians were congregated in fr#nt of the door facing the road 
leading to the Cashmere Gate of the city, from whence they expected 
momentarily an attack to be made on them by the mutineers in the 
city ; in front of this body of officers, were the only two remaining 
guns of the Delhi brigade in position, and to their left was a cart- 
containing the mangled remains of the officers murdered in front of 
tho church in the city, chiefly officers of the 54th native infantry. 
The remnants of the native infantry regiments vfere to the right of 
tho tower, sitting and standing in groups in a most sulky mood, 
whilst in rear of the tower stood some of the carriages and horses 
of the officer^. After reporting the arrival of my party I made 
enquiries about my wife and children, for I had given Mrs. Tytler 
positive instructions not to leave on any aCqount our house till I re¬ 
turned fof her, and I dreaded to hear the worst, for had she remained 
in the bungalow, as I had askejl her to dqy shg would have byen 
murdered in cold-blood, as will be shewn hereafter $ but the Almighty 
had willed ■•it otherwise, and she was with the rest of the ladies m 
the flag-staff tower. On returning to the groups of officers I shall 
never forget the sad and unhappy but resigned countenances of all. 
Gardner and myself werf, comparatively speaking, fresh, for we’ 
knew nothing of the hor^prs of the mutiny till Lieutenant Mew told 
us of it, whereas those we i»trtv saw had *fe^t all the pangs of an 
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anticipated speedy massacre, and seemed patiently waiting with 
resigned Christian fortitude the result of their fate, and that from about 
twelve o'clock noon, the hour tfyey had assembled at the flag-staff. 
The smile and scornful look of defiance and exultation in the. looks of 
the natives were unmistakeable and unbearable, fontrasfed with the 
meek resigned, Christian fortitude of ou” men, women and even 
children. The iranner in which our ladies helped in passing up to the 
top of the tower, fthe muskets and anrunition, and in their entire 
bearing and presence of mind, showers the -greatest credit on all 
present. *No women in such peril and imminent danger, could 
ever have been expected to act in the praiseworthy manner, 
that those assembled in tfie flag-staff tower did. When I went into 
the tower, I found that for their better^secilrity, they had been sent 
into the narrow confined stair-case leaning to the top, which added to 
their misery and discomfort, from the suffocating heat of the day. 
Seeing the helpless position we were all in, I at once decided that an 
immediate retreat was -absolutely necessary ; anil partieulary after 
hearing that tin! cavalry mutineers had left the city and were ap¬ 
proaching cantonments from the Subzeemundee side, I went to the 
Brigadier, and apologizing to him for the liberty taken, reeommende 1 
and begged .for an immediate retreat, to 'Meerut by a ford on the 
right of cantonments, which I was well acquainted with, having 
often been there whilst out shooting. The proposition of a retreat 
appeared to take all by surprise, and whilst it cheered and held out 
hopes to many, the majority strongly opposed it, considering it 
would bp an act of insanity leaving the to.werj feeling convinced 
that 1 had been talked over by the men, who, they said, were an¬ 
xious to get us away from this position, to fall on us at once ; and that 
we ought to stop, and defend it to the last. My views however dif¬ 
fered, and I earnestly urged on the Brigadier the necessity for an 
immediate retreat, pointing out to him that the few men of the 38t,h 
that were left, were composed of the best men in the regiment, and 
that 1 felt convinced they would protect us and cover our retreat. 
The Brigadier, overwhelmed as he was with anxiety, fatigue and the 
responsibility of Ills painful situation, listened to my request and 
told me to ascertain the feelings and disposition of the sepoys of 
the 38th. I accordingly went to them, they were about LjO or 200 
strong, besides men of the other two regiments. I begged of our 
sepoys not to deceive us but to tell me, would they cover our retreat 
to"‘Meerut or elsewhere '’whichever tin Brigadier might think most 
advisable; they solemnly declared they would. I pointed out to them 
that we had beep upwards of twenty-three years together, serving 
in Affganislan and several other places, the character our corps 
had always borne, and why should they now disgrace that regiment 
we had always been so proud of, and join in such foul cold-blooded 
murders as had been perpetrated ibis day? 3 appealed to them as 
the best men of our regiment, telling them to tell mo honestly and 
not to deceive us, for I stood amongst ihc;m, unarmed and in their 
power, would they, or vvou'id they not, c j, voted us and cover our re- 
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treat ? Most of the men came up to me and put their hands respect¬ 
fully on my head, whilst*with the most solemn oaths they swore 
they would protect us and cover retreat, in which declaration 
all joined, but begged that I should take personal command of 
them, and that this two {*uns now with us should^be, kept in advanco 
of, and near the infantry, lor being as Ihey'declared^hey were** dis¬ 
affected, they would se^se the*first favourable opportunity of firing 
into them for protecting us. Thcy«nlso entreated to bo taken where 
water could bo bad, as they had not tasted water*sinoo the morning. 
All this I promised should be done, reminding them of tfcbir solemn 
oath to be faithful to us. I hurried hack find reported the result to 
the Brigadier, begging of him as it was ifearly evening, that we had 
not one moment to lose, bulfyo.retire at once, for I had heard that 
the troopers of the cavalry from Meerut glutted with their spoil 
and blood-thirsty deeds, had left the city anil were 4hon resting 
themselves and horses near Subzecmundee, prior to their intended 
attack on cantonments, which would take jfiaee like moment they 
were refreshed. The number of voices which apposed tiTis movement 
exceeded those who agreed with me, thus naturally causing the Bri¬ 
gadier to doubt how to net., *for the responsibility of his position was 
tearfully great. I again and agfiin entreated and urged the necessity 
for our immediate retreat, a^cond and a third time lfe,sent mo 
to aseetain the real feelings and disposition of oijr men, and the 
result was the same, and my opinion each time stengthened*that 
we had not 011 c*moment to lose, and that the men would pro¬ 
tect us. Still hope flung to that solitary tower in the'brcasts of 
many, it seemed to them their only safety, and they could not bo 
persuaded to leave but to remain,"defend and die in it. What a 
helpless situation to he murdered in, which it would have been, 
bad not the Almighty willed it otherwise. A small solitary 
building isolated from all others, built on a ridge, a conspicuous 
object from every side, full of men, women and children, without 
a drop of water, or a particle of food, a frail piece of brick and 
mortar suffocating in itself from the intense Jieat in the month 
of May. The Brigadier, thank God! saw the necessity of acceding 
to my request, and said, “Well, what is to be done?” I replied, 
“ Put all the ladies and children in every available carriage, tyio 
guns to follow with the infantry close behind them, the latter 
I will lake command of”; at the same time I proposed that it would 
be advisable, if the European officers woifld keep wij.li the infantry, 
thus shewing a degree of confidence in the men. This hoWever 
would not be listened to, for noife bad any faith In tlio sepoys With 
us, having^ seen during the day the treachery* of the others, iyid 
which I was, comparatively speaking, ingnorant of. All the 
officers of the 38th remained with me^as well as several Civilians, 
and we left the flag-sta|f tower as .proposed, when I had put Mrs. 
Tytler, my children and Mrs. Gardner into my palanquin- 
carriage. My pay hav!ldar^)mrow Sing* and a sepoy Thakoordeen, 
both men JlniL i had every*eonlidcnce in, citmc to the carriage, and 
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with tears in their eyes, entreated of me to make my family 
over to them, and that they 'would take them to Meerut, hy hiding 
them from village to village amongst their people, and thus protect 
them. They begged^and implored of mo to listen to them, for they 
said, we had not five minutes to live, and that an escape was im¬ 
possible, for tlu^t the sowars chad sworn to' take the blood of every 
Christian. I said, “No, I am perfectly satisfied that the men of 
my regiment will protect us.” They then bntreated of Mrs. Tytler, 
to get me to listen io them, she spokl to me, and talked of our chil¬ 
dren, but I was too resolved; if we were to bo destroyed, God’s 
will must be done, but I would not hear of their plan faithful as I 
then considered them, still I doubted their power of assistance in 
a case and trial of this nature. I r n rfo returned to the infantry 
column, reminded the men of thoir sacred pledged oath, and gave 
the word, “sections right shoulders forward quick march,” the sepoys 
moved off, steadily enough till we reached the bottom of the ridge 
in cantonments, when two men of our regiment, that had been on 
duty at the magazine in the city, at the time it was blown up, joined 
our party, scorched in a flightful manner, group of at least one- 
third of our men surrounded them, innumprablo questions were put, 
and replied to, the purport of which .vas that the English had design¬ 
edly blowr up the magazine for the-jyilful destruction of the natives, 
and of tlio native guard, and that the whole of the 38th guard were 
destroyed, they" only having escaped. I now heard a murmur of dis¬ 
gust and disapprobation, and could plainly hear words to this effect 
uttered, Viet it be so, we will see and taste the blood of the English 
yet.” I was standing next to the two men, as they related their 
tale, and told them it was false, no Englishman would ever destroy 
their own guard wilfully, it must have been an accident, they said “ no, 
we saw it ourselves, it is true, and we were all blown up.” Many of 
the sepoys now came up to me, and said in a sorrowful but respectful 
manner, “ where are the guns, Sir, that you promised should be 
with us ?” I told them the guns wero on ahead, they said, “ yes, 
they are on ahead, they have gone a great distance off, and we 
know what they wfil do to us for following you.” Others began to 
movo off toward the lines as well as the bazar, and took not 
the slightest notice when called. Many of the old sepoys said, “ Oh, 
Si.’, see after those guns and get them back, for witliou' them wo can 
do nothing for you.” I said, “ let me go to the head of the column, 
anu see what can be done;” one or two sepoys said to me, “ Sir, 
we cannot follow you, the Europeans and natives are two, we fight 
for you, we spill oi*r blood for you, and you treat us in return by 
blowing up our brothers with gunpowder, go, Sir, go, you have been 
our father and mother, always kind to us, with bahana (misleading,) 
we will prevent the cavalry from following you ; but we cannot come 
ourselves.” I felt bewildered, oil seemed now frustrated by the com¬ 
ing of these two sepoys from tli& city, still fay men were respectful to 
a degree, and l had hopes, ^trong hopes, that they would remain with 
us, if I could but get the guns, the abs&hee of which they seemed so 
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much to dread. I ran to the head of the column, and there saw 
Captain Nicolls, who told me in answer to my question, that the 
guns had gone on at a rapid pace opdho Kurnaul road. I regretted 
this, and asked Nicolls if ho would lend me hi/j horse, for I was on 
foot, and that I would go after them, and if possible bring them 
back. 1 accordingly went after the guns, and foutad/tbe last tumbril 
at the junction of the cutcha with the pucka road lading to the city, 
this was about two miles from the tpwer. On calling out “ halt,” the 
men on tins last tumbril said, Oh, no, no halting nqw, when we do 
halt, it shall Be in the city of Delhi,” and they were insultingly 
insolent. I now returned with the intent,i®n of infortning the Briga¬ 
dier of ipy unsuccessful endeavour, and had reached the bridge 
near cantonments, when it occurred to me, one chance more remain¬ 
ed, and that was to see Captam DeTessier, commanding the artillery, 
and ask him to assist me in using his influence bring back 
the guns, the only chance of the infantry following ; the road was 
now crowded with carriages and horses, and foot-pen running, so I 
returned at a full gallop, came up to and headed the guns. Captain 
DeTessier was in his carriage, his horse 'having been shot by the 
ftien of the 38tli, during, tlje day, and this was tho only -means he 
had for going on. De Tessier Sold me it was impossible, the men 
would obey no orders, and as y/e were now on the Kurnaul road, 
perhaps it was just as well Yo continue on it, besides which it was 
now a general flight. I asked him, if he knew wliefc my wife* and 
children were, hejpointed out the carriage, I thought they had gone 
the road to the ferry* that I had proposed, but they had gone on 
with the guns. Never shall I forget the Ipok of entreaty my wife 
gave me, to come into the carriage, ilnd assist them. I saw it was a 
general flight, and I wavered between two dpties, but my family and 
those I had left behind, the agony Mrs. Gardner was in about her hus¬ 
band, and her entreaties for me to go in search of him, decided my 
resolution at once. My wife, I am proud to say, did not oven murmur. 
I told them for God’s sake to hurry on towards Kurnaul, andconsigning 
them to the care of tho Almighty, for I never expected to see them 
again, I hurried back to cantonments. The 'road now had the 
appearance of a large fair that had suddenly broken up, carriages, 
horses, men running and screeching to each other in sad and awful 
confusion ; jspor Glubb was sick, seated on a tumbril, on anotlfer 
was Major Abbott of the 74th. I recognised his friendly voice, 
telling me to look after Aiy family, and shew less zeal, foF it 
was a general flight. His words were too true, he had judged 
rightly, it was indeed, a flight-* of all that remained of the Delhi 
Brigade ; still I went on through this confused crowded mass, 
and on reaching the bridge entering cantonments, I saw Gardner, 
running and walking quite fait it and exhausted, I rushed up to 
him, and told him to jump up behind "Inc, there was no disgrace 
now in attempting to save those near and dear to us. Tho Briga¬ 
dier and his party had koown^ the worst,,so I could have nothing 
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more to tell them. I asked several of the natives, if they knew where 
the Brigade-Major was, they did not know. I longed to see him, 
for I was on his horse. We* now saw dense crowds of natives 
pouring into cantonments, like fiends from “the Subzeemundee 
side, and with a heavy heart went off at a full gkllop after our car¬ 
riage.' On. passing Holland od the road, lie'told us, he could not go on 
faster, his horse Va? ill and had beef! bled .that morning, poof fellow, 
he took the Meerut road, and was. overtaken by the sowars, and 
severely wounded in the back, and left for dead by them. This shews 
how close^he sowars must have been to us, when we left the flag¬ 
staff tower ; fortunately they were so ftiken up with the spoil in the 
houses on the road to cantonments from the,city, that thcSy delayed 
following us up, and then only came ,u» to those that were furthest 
behind or unable to proceed faster. What my feelings were on this 
occasion, I cannot toll, God grant, I may never experience such 
feelings again, fleeing from that which had once been our happy, 
but now no longer hom‘c, with a brother officer behind me. Beforo 
we reached" my carriage, now some distance on ahead, two des¬ 
perate attempts were made by Goojurs 9o stop us ; they saw J. 
was unarmed, for^my sword, the only weapon I*had, had fallen 
out of its “scabbard and was loSft ; Gardner had a revolver 
and his, "sword, but from his ’position and holding on be¬ 
hind me, ho vvas unable to get out either in time; seeing this 
one fiaan in particular made a dash at the reins, and an attempt 
to strike with his stick, but failed in both; we* now reached the 
carriage, ‘and I thanked God for his great mercies to us, my syce 
that had been driving,. I put on horse-back, Gai’dnor stood be¬ 
hind the carriage, and I sat on 'the coach-box and drove, telling the 
syce to keep near us. Wo had sparcely gone a quarter of a mile, when 
the syce was knocked off the horse by a blow from a Goojur’s 
lathee, and the horse carriod off, there was nothing for it, hut to 
put him on the top of the carriage, and take him with us ; wo now 
drove at a rapid pace, my object being if possible to pass the next 
horse stage, or ever^ the one beyond it, before the enormous crowd of 
fugitives should arrive, and ruy horse though old was fully capable of 
doing it ; when we arrived at tlio second stage, I called out to the 
syce for a fresh liorse, his reply was, very well, but who is the coach¬ 
man, I said, never mind, but bring the horse quickly; liefstill persisted 
in j»ot bringing. it-, so I went to the stable, when three or four natives 
assumed a most insolent Snanner. I called Gardner, he came, and 
the "appearance of his revolver and sword had the desired effect, 
they gave us a gbod horse, andSve gave them fire rupees from 
thp little money tfur French servant Marie had with, her. We 
now went thankfully, though anxiously along having our dear fami¬ 
lies with us, but we shuddered orf‘ looking back to see the fiery 
glare and blaze of the bungmojvs in cautopments burning. I never 
saw such a grand sight as it appeared from the position wo 
were in, though it added rio the horcu’ uJld anxiety of our feel- 
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ings. We had not proceeded above two miles, when we heard the 
distant rumbling of a d&k garry from Kurnaul; on its reaching us, 
we found it conveyed a lady passenger going to Meerut, vi& Delhi ; 
we stopped the carriage, told her, what liad taken place advising her 
strongly to return at once to Kurnaul, we then drove on ourselves ; 
scarcely had we gone a mile further, wjien the right .front wlnwl of 
our heavily laden carriage broke into pieces, to gfcnd *t was out 
of the question, so we got out and walked taking the little children 
in our arms ; it wsfs «, clear moon light night j after walking some 
distance, the carriage we had stopped with the lady passenger in it, 
again reached us, we apologised, as well as^we could,«and urging the 
necessity jf present circumstances, we put the ladies and children 
into her carriage, taking’our position on the top, I again drove ; our 
misfortunes were not to end llreft), for the carriage which we found 
out to our cost afterwards, was an old rieketty veritable apology for 
a carriage, now that it was so heavily laden, threatened to fall to 
pieces, and in less than an hour, the right back wheel rolled off, the 
axle tree from the carelessness of tiie nuts being i?bperfectly screw¬ 
ed, the screw nuts were t lost, and it was therefore impossible to 
secure the wheel, besides which the axle Ireo became, slightly 
bent, and we were quite at a hjss what to do ; Wrhilst in this help¬ 
less situation, a cart with a lady on it from Delhi, camp up to us 
at a rapid pace, her coachmarfwas a man who understood* cases of 
this nature, and witli our united assistance, ho put on the wheel secur¬ 
ing it with pieces of string, the lady went on in her cart promising to 
send a conveyance fiy us from Kurnaul, and we followed giving 
a very slow pace ; scarcely had we gone a mile, when the two front 
springs of this old carriage, simultaneously broke, and the carriage 
went to pieces, we now had to abandon the carriage and walk, it 
was a perfect wreck, in this way we proceeded another mile, when an 
empty Government Magazine Cart going from Kurnaul to Delhi, 
came up to us, we at once took possession of it, placing the ladies 
and children inside, the two men in charge were inclined to bo very 
insolent, but that wo.at once silenced, they left us with a malicious 
scowl on their countenance. Gardner and I had therefore to drive 
two fresh unmanageable bullocks, as well as our ignorance of such 
driving adnvited of, and in this manner wo arrived at Paneeput, 
prior to this, the two Government bullock drivers returned, a«d 
insolently demanded their cattle which* we refused giving them. At ' 
Paneeput I went to the Thusuldar, and ? asked him (to assist tf* if 
possible* with carriage, he said it was quite out of his power. , No 
carriages being obtainable, so wt^ went on again, f,he ladies sitting in 
the cart, with the little children asleep in their lajps, it was now day 
break in ati hour or two we observed a gentleman on horse baek 
approaching us; This was Mr.,O’Conner, the husband of the lady 
we had stopped and brought on witlwus, he had heard from the 
lady who had passed ul on the Cart of our coming, and had 
at once sent off to JCurnaul for a conveyance which joined 
us soon afterwards ; we bWv left the *bqJrlock cart and told the 
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drivers to take tt back to Kurnaul, tliey replied no, wo are going 
to Delhi. During the night, wo passed a party of the 38th sepoys, 
returning from rifle practice from Umballa, they did not recognize 
me, but screeched oyfc like demons as we passed them, on arriving 
at Mr. O’Conner’s house on the banks of the canal, (his post,) we 
ate a hurried breakfast, and then hastened our departure as much 
as we could, for t.^ere was evidently an unnecessary attempt for 
delaying us on the part, of the Mahomediin coachmen, everything 
was wanting, iwk to be found ; at last the carriage was ready, as 
well as an^old cart, the difficulty in getting theso tsVo conveyances 
ready was beyond all conception, we separated our now largo party, 
and went on to Kurnaul, the two coachmen were suspiciously dress¬ 
ed, each armed with a double barrel gun, sword and pistols, and 
amused us the whole way, with news about. Umballa having fallen, 
that the European Artillery guns had been seized by the native 
troops, and various other fabrications, advising us strongly to 
leave the road and strike oil’ to the right ; when they found this 
would not answer, they tried to separate our two carriages, as much 
as possible, by one driving rapidly, and the other very slow, this 
however, we soon put a stop to, as wc^ were now, through Mi. 
O’Conner’s kindness, pretty well armed ourselves, this enabled us to 
keep a high hand with these two scoundrels, and so arrived at the 
Post. Office of Kurnaul, where the Post Master Mr. Maddock, and 
his wife shewed every attention and kindness to us, and on seve¬ 
ral other fugitives from Delhi, who now began to come in in rapid 
succession. I met Captain Garstin, Assiskant"’ Quarter Master 
General, at the house of tlio Collector he had just arrived from 
Umballa, I told him the whole tale, lie asked me to accompany him 
to Umballa, for the purooso of making my report to the General, I 
would have done so, but as Glubb of my Itegiment, had also arrived 
and was ill, I asked him to take him instead, for he could report all 
that was necessary, telling them if possible to send out a party of 
European cavalry, to assist the fugitives in their escape from Delhi, 
lor 1 felt convinced the mutinous cavalry would try and follow us 
up, (which they difl, and wounded IJolland,) besides which the 
Goojurs, wdio had formed fresh bands, were in reality to be dreaded, 
as much as the mutineers. After seeing Garstin and Glubb off, I 
returned to Mr. Maddock, where every preparation was made for the 
safe escort of our now very largo party to Umballa, all the bullock 
carts and carriages "he coelil get were collected, and we left the same 
cvctvng for Umballa, which we reached the next morning, here I 
made my official report to Sir H. Bernard, commanding the division, 
and to Brigadier Hallifax, requesting if possible that British cavalry 
might be sent to aid the rest of the fugitives, this was' impossible, 
the state Umballa itself was in, required every available European 
to be present. During our jot»;ney from Kornaul to Umballa, we were 
constantly told, that the native troops had fisen, and had taken pos¬ 
session of the European Artillery guns, an; 1 wlien an escort of the 
4th light cavalry passed us on their wKJr to Thanassur, some of the 
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troopers called out to our cart-men. “drive on, let them go’, they have 
only three days to live.’’. When we arrived at Umballah, the treat¬ 
ment we received from Major Ewantj* Assistant Adjutant General, 
and from Captain M'aisey. the Deputy Judge Advocate General, and 
their families, V)oth of whom received us into their houses, sheltered 
aiid fed us, treating us with every attention and kindness, is beyond 
all praise. General Ansojp, andf his British troops, began now to 
arrive from the hiJJs, and the ^aspect of affairs assumed a more 
cheerful appearance, 1‘or up to {his period, since our trrival at Um- 
balla, we were all every night obliged to leave the bungalows, and 
sleep in one of the barracks of Hie dragoon lines, protected by European 
Cavalry, as a rise was expected every moment in the .'5th and 60th 
Regiments Native Infantry. iW.hen the tirst and second European 
Bengal Fusiliers arrived many touching instances of gratitude oc¬ 
curred, which proves the heart, of an European so different, to the cold 
blooded treachery and lies of Asiatics. Their lying and treacherous 
nature I well knew, having experienced it in every shape from 
Afghanistan to Bengal, and now that tl\e honest gratitude of the 
Englishman was_ displayed*, it contrasted so strongly with my ex¬ 
perience of the Asiatic, that *1 could not but forcibly see., the differ¬ 
ence. I had brought out with me a large draft of men from England, 
and many of them were in the ‘ 1st and 2nd Fusiliers, wbini these 
noble poor fellows beard of the plight we were in, several came 
down at night, and said they wished to speak t,o me, on going out 
it was too dark to.-recognise the speaker, when in a feeling tone of 
voice lie said, “ 1 beg your pardon. Sir, we know it is a groat liberty, 
but you were, always so kind to us, and we-liave never forgotten 
tliat—we have not much. Sir, but wo have made up a bundle, we are 
sorry to bear ivliat lias happened to you and your family, we have 
plenty more clothes,” and before I could thank and recognize the 
speaker, tlie poor fellows had left the bundle and bad hurried away., 
In this bundle were shirts, trowsers, sheets, stockings and every 
other thing, their little and scanty store admitted of ; how different 
was this to what we had lately experienced from those cut-throat- 
brutes at Delhi—this was not the. only occasion, but one out 
of several which occurred whilst we were at I’inballa. The army 
now began rapidly to form, and I was placed in charge of the 
Military treasure, chest, the treasury was escorted by a hundred men 
of the 60th Native Infantry, with their due proportion of native 
officers; vain and continuous were the shallow attempts »f these seojin- 
drols to instil confidence in me, ip hopes of obtaining the General’s 
permission to allow the treasure to go on a day in advance of 
the first troops, saying the crowd was so great, and what danger could 
there possibly be, when they were our guard ! Finding this would 
not do, I was surprised to find the nexA morning, that almost every 
sepoy had in addition to his musket, a 1 native tulwar, I at once order- ‘ 
ed this irregularity to be discontinued, the native officer said, it was 
the custom of his regimer,*,'whenever goipg on service to take 
swords wish them, the Non-commissioned officers backed him in 
rather an insolent style, but I insisted, and they were jait*aside. When 
we passed Kurnaul, numbers of the city-people, chiefly Mahomedans, 
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lined the streets, the guard of the 60th, shouted out constantly Ya 
I-Iydree, Ya Hossain, &c. &c., the towns people taking up the 
shout, and saying, “ go on brothers, it is your fate now, but bring them 
back prisoners,” and' whenever an European sofdier passed us, the 
insylting sound .of dhutt dhutt, like driving away* a dog, was heard ; 
there was evidently an unmistakeable and good understanding exist¬ 
ing lx;tween the -towns people of* Kurrviul, and the men of the 
60tli Native Infantry. YVhen we-xrrived at B Alleepoorc, I brought 
these eireumsVances to the. notice of the Major. General, (Sir 
H. Barnard),,. the guard was relieved by II. M.’s 75th, and 
the subsequent, conduet of the 60th Native Infantry at Ithotuck, 
is well-known to all, the battle of liadlee-ke-Sorai* was now 
fought, the 8th of June, 1857, *apd on the same day we en¬ 
camped on the parade ground of the Native Infantry llegi- 
monts in C/intonments. Mrs. Tytler had accompanied me, and so 
had Mrs. Holland, wjio was most anxious to gain any information 
about her Jiushand as he was supposed to have l>een killed, and 
it was not till after our arrival at Alleepoore, that wo heard of his 
safety afc Meerut ; it was owing to the 'kindness „of the Hollands, 
that Mrs. Xytler lv,d been enabled j ( o leate our bungalow at Delhi, 
on the 1,1th of May, they sent their carriage for her, and insisted 
on her leaving the house at once, efte. she would have been murdered 
by jny kliidnrattgar, as will he seen hereafter. Mrs. Laughton, the 
wife of the Chief Engineer also accompanied her husband. Mrs. 
Holland. went shortly afterwards over to MeyrufU, ; with an escort 
to join her husband, and Mrs. Laughton went to Umballa, so 
that Mrs. Tytler was left a^one, the only lady present in camp 
throughout the whole seige and capture of Delhi; our little children 
were with us, and Marie our French servant. God forbid it should 
fall to the lot of any lady ever again to be present in a camp 
.throughout such a critical time. Our little infant son was born in 
our waggon on the 21st of June, 1857, under heavy cannonading, and 
was Christened Stanley Delhi-force, in commemoration of the event. 
There is a very curious and remarkable coincidence connected with 
the birth of this child ; we were anxiously looking out for, and ex¬ 
pecting reinforcements, our losses daily were heavy, and our troops 
were more and more exhausted and harrassed, still no reinforce¬ 
ments ; this little child was born early in the morning, small 
groups of soldiers were' formed about my treasure guard, and 
one of them said, “ Now wo will get our reinforcements, this camp 
was formed to avenge the blood*.of the innocents, and the first 
reinforcement sent to us, is a new born infant.” Strange to say 
European reinforcements arrived the next, day ; the child was always 
looked upon with deep interest by the men. 

After the capture of Delhi?*! made every kind of enquiry about the 
38th, and the eonduetof the mT*n of my bite Regiment in the palace, 
we found several of our Christian band-bays, they had been kept as 
prisoners, and were well-treated by tbV -men of the 38th Regiment ; 
it seems that the 38th were with the party that attachei Brigadier 
Wilson’s par.y t it. tho Hindoun, and were there most severely cut up ; 
they were also the principal leaders at Badlee-ke-Serai, where the 
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’remainder were destroyed, or so entirely cut up, that they appear 
never to have kept in a body again. 

Dulthuman Sing, a Subador of 4the Regiment who came in com¬ 
mand of the rifle practice party from Umballa, was so averse to 
the proceedings of'* the Regiment and the conduct of the men, that 
he remonstrated with them, and told them,'ho woulrf never saiWtion 
such outrageous and unlawful stations, they accordingly looted him 
and three other sepoys who flowed his example, and with igno¬ 
miny sent him across the bridge of boats. 

Issewry Apudia, the Ilavildar Major, entreated of the wren to join 
tlie British on their approdbh, and beg for forgiveness, he pointed 
out to thc%i, that they had not yet committed any murders, but that 
they had been misled, an<L might hope for forgiveness from a 
merciful government ; his entreaties were unheeded, and they put 
him into irons ; however he was released by bis party, %nd escaped 
from Delhi at night, with at least fifty men before the battle at 
1 Sadlee-ke-Serai, and went to their homes. 

Kulwunt Sing, Subadar of tlio regiment look commlind of tho 
gSth, on its arrival in tJle palace, called himself the Colonel, and 
A. D. C. of the King, he Viswl to strut about in,full uniform in the 
Dewan-i-Khass, and a portion of Iris duty every morning was to 
shake-hands with the King, and # assure him, that his regiment was 
faithful to their cause. 

Peharry our big-drum-player, a man who had heen titty years in 
the service, a mos^sneakinir character, became the principal A. D. C. 
to Mirza Mogul. * 

Richardson, a band-boy was shot, by a shell, whilst a prisoner in 
the palace. 

One of our Maliomedan hand men, is flow a bliistie working 
about in disguise in the city. 

The regimental bazar chowdry is holding some situation in the, 
Delhi Police, and has been seen in the city at the end of Lallkoa street. 

Thakoordeen, a sepoy who was constantly employed by me, 
followed us several miles on the Kurnaul road, lip tlieu returned to 
Delhi, and was killed at Budlee-ke-serai. 

Omrow Sing, my pay Havildar, and Sheik Bechun, were both 
present in tho palace, the day of the capture of the city. 

My khidmiftgar, named Shore Khan,* a man whom I had treated 
with kindness, went to my lipuse on the Mth May 1&57, loaded s»y 
double barrel gun, and waited in my bungalow, in liypes we should 
come home, and then murder jis, therefore if Mrs. Tytler had 
remained in the house, she would have been murdered with *tlie 
children, Lad not Holland through God’s mercy, made them 
leave the house. Shore Khan was seen by Munsub, tho son of 
our respected worthy Subadar Majoi» and Bahadoor, Meer Mun- 
soor-ally, when he asked* Shere Khan, what ho was doing with my 
gun, he said the master j/t certain of coming for some of his things, 
and I am ready for him j.fliis man afterwards joined the rebel 
cavalry, ajtd I trust he met with his reward. 

Our Subadar Major Meer Munsoor-ally is still >ii\Meeriit, lie is 
the native officer, who was president of the Court Martial ou the 
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troopers (it the 3rd Light Cavalry, he went over from Delhi 
with Subadar Abloek Doobey, to Meerut, and both have been there 
ever since. Munsoor-ally is about the best native officer in the 
service and faithful te a degree, he has served our Government for 
upwards of fifty-two years, and in consequence of his invariable 
exemplary conduct, has always been much esteemed and respected 
by Europeans. 

-- ‘-1 r.— 

i, An Untoward Occurrence. 

Early -in April an occurrence took place, which showed 
sufficiently the jealousy which then existed in the minds of the 
native soldiery on the subject of their effete and religion. One 
of the three regiments stationed RtGhe capital was the 48th 
N. I. This corps had long been reputed to be one of the finest 
in the service. Sir II. M. Wheeler, tin General comman¬ 
ding at Cawnpoor, had ■long been its colonel; and for several 
years it had been commanded by an officer second to none in 
Upper India, Colonel Colin Troup. Iv was now commanded 
by -Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer. Dr. - Wells, the surgeon of 
the regiment, having occasion to visit the medicine store of the 
hospital, and feeling at the time indisposed, incautiously 
applj.ed to his month a bottle taken frem the hospital medicines 
containing a carminative. This act was in contravention of the 
rules of Hindoo caste. No high-caste Hindoo*'could afterwards 
have partaken of the medicine contained in the polluted 
bottle. The native apothecary, who attended Dr. Wells, was 
unfortunately on had terms with him, and informed the sepoys 
in hospital of what had been done. The consequence was an 
outcry among them, and refusal to touch any of the medicines 
prescribed for them. Colonel Palmer assembled the native 
officers, and in their presence destroyed the bottle which the 
Surgeon had touched with his lips, besides subjecting Dr. 
Wells to a deserved rebuke. 

It was hoped that these measures would have satisfied the 
sepoys, and that- the matter would have been forgotten. But 
it was not so. The men iii hospital, indeed, no longer persisted 
to refuse their medicine's; but the “doctor’s offence was not 
forgiven. A few nights after, the bungalow in which he 
resided was fired, and Dr. Weils escaped, but with the loss 
of most of his property. It was well known that^ the incen¬ 
diaries belonged to the 48t,h N. I., but as no proof could be 
obtained, punishment could not be indicted. 

— ' v. 

Fate of 'Mr. and Mrs^ White. 

Poor Mr. White went to Mr. Sinclair, whose firm he in¬ 
tended entering as partner; but a fatality seemed*jto hurry 
him on to hits doom. He left for Allahabad the same day on 
which he arrived, Sinclair accompanying him, reached that 
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station, returned to Cawnpore with his wife, and, atter vacilla¬ 
ting for some time between Lucknow. and Agra, both which 
routes were unsafe, it was said,*lie branched off to the latter 
town. He was pever more heard of. lie' and his wife must 
have been murdered by the mutinous cavalry who, oirthat 
very day, had despatched Captain Hayes anuHhe officers be¬ 
longing to the detachment wh^gH he had accompanied. 

Narrow Escape at Lucknoy£. 

One poor woman, Mrs.*Y-y, catne to us, with two of 

her children, next morning, with nothing but a shift on, while 
her husband was picturesquely attired in loose night-trousers, 
a sheet thrown over his shoulder, as a toga, and a helmet- 
shaped pith hat on his head. In spite of their miserable 
plight I could not help bursting into laughter at the little 
man’s ridiculous appearance. However, he Aad shown con¬ 
siderable pluck ; for potwithstanding* the numbers he bad 
Jo oppose, he succeededjn,saving his wife from a fatfc worse 
than death, and availing liiiflselL with wonderful presence of 
mind, of some interruption which diverted the attestion of 
the ruffians for a time, managed to take his family int$ an 
adjoining field, where they lay all night shivering with cold 
and in the most agonising suspense. 

Murder of M®. MeNdf.s. 

On Sunday, the 31st of May, a rather tragic event occurred 
at Mooshagunge, Onde, in the city, Mr. Mendcs, an uncove¬ 
nanted clerk in the Chief Commissioner’s office, had, in spite of 
the warnings of his friends, gone back to his own house in 
order to enjoy a quiet siesta. No sooner had his presence 
been made known to his neighbours, than, abided by the trea¬ 
cherous door-keeper in his employ, he was surprised and 
attacked by these fanatical Mussuimen, who had long owed him 
a grudge for having treated them with contempt on previous 
occasions. He must have retreated from room to room, for 
everywhere on the floor „were bloody footprints visible. A 
hundred wounds in his body testified to the cruelty of his ene¬ 
mies. Two barrels of his revolver were found to be discharg¬ 
ed, with what effect could never be learnt. 

Incidents of toe Mutiny at Lucknow. 

Lieutenant Thain, of the 13th ; - knd Lieutenant Campbell,, 
of the 71st, would not allow the mutineers to disturb them in 
their game of billiards^til^, volley ofumusketry, too much for 
even their sang-froid, at last obliged therfi to conclude it. 

The lafter as he passed a sentry, placed theijed>y ourselves 
was challenged by him. “ Hookum durr,” cried the man. 
The word “ Friend,” pronounced in good English and not 
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with the Hindustanee accent, as “ perhind,” had no sooner 
escaped his lips, than a bullet whistled past his ears within 
hall' an inch of him. BrigatTCer Handscomjbe now advanced 
on the 71st lines, \Rith a company of the 32nd regiment. It 
waa-dark as pitch, and nought could be? seen but the flash of 
the rebels’ in u» kefs. The order .to “ fix bayonets” was given ; 
and our Europeans could scarcely bo Restrained from charging 
without orders. 'They expected that word*of command every 
instant; Jbut it was never uttered. Colonel Handscombe, 
still wavering, said, “ 'Do riot fire. • You might kill friends.” 
Friends, indeed ! He paid dearly for his confidence.*- Giving 
the order to halt, that fated office,'.- advanced singly to the lines, 
with a view to address the mutineers, and bring them back to 
a sense of'their duty, lie was shot dead. 

Our men, seeing their leader fall, advanced to the charge ; 
but they fi.tund't.he lines deserted. They accordingly returned 
to the artillery ground,-where Sir Ilcpry and his staff were. 
The sepoys had advanced to the attaelj ; but a •few rounds of 
canister fired by' Lew in syon tmade them retreat. Many 
rebels fell ; but the grape, -passing through the tent of 
Colonels Inglia and Case, killed also a number of the servants 
of those officers. 


' Major Mariott’s Expedition' in Oitde. 

•Major Marriott, the Pension Paymaster, had, according 
to the policy then prevalent, been sent out into the district, 
ostensibly to pay the ‘native pensioners, but really to try and 
restore our authority and to report on the state of the country, 
•lie was accompanied by two companies of the 48th .Native 
Infantry, under Captain Burmester, ami Ensign Farquliarson, 
of that regiment, and a body of the 7th Light Cavalry, offi¬ 
cered by Captain*S tuples and Lieutenants Boulton and Mar¬ 
tin. Encamping near a village in Oude, Major Marriott had 
bgcome aware of the mutinous state of the native soldiery 
under his orders. Before flitting down to dinner,r he apprised 
his brother .officers of* his intention to return to Lucknow, 
at the same time giving them permission, and strongly advi¬ 
sing them to do the same. . Byt Captain Burmester said that 
he had the most .implicit confidence in his sepoys, and the 
other officers likewise remained. 

Lieutenant Boulton had already made every preparation for 
escape, for he was less confident than fiis brother officers. His 
horse had been tied to a tree at a distance, and, accompanied 
by Captain Staples, whom he had gersltaded to join him, he 
arrived sgtiely at the* tree favoured* by the darkness of the 
evening. Ii*i|brtunately they had but one horse, f5*r Staples 
had only at the eleventh hour determined on quitting. They 
mounted the same animal,, and galloped off. They were seen. 
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fired at, and Staples, who was behind, was shot tlrt-ough the 
back and fell. The other officers were all killed while at din¬ 
ner, but Boulton effected his* escape. He was pursued by 
seven ol" his men, and a bullet sent after him wounded him in 
the wrist. He rode six miles for his, life,. an_d, jmnp yig a 
broad ditch, left his pursuers behind. lie succeeded at last in 
reaching Cawnpore through the whole of the enemy’s camp. 
I.lieutenant Hutchinson, wlu7* find also been sent somewhere 
into the interior, was eqally fortunate; he was jlursi^ed to the 
very Residency by. a few of his rebellions cavalrymen. Lieute¬ 
nant Ba^, of the 48th. commanding an Oudo Irregular corps 
in the district, also fell a victim t o the treachery of his men. 

Official Report of the .Stiajehanpork Simughter. 

[This letter was written at Mohomdee, by Mr. C. ,1. Jen¬ 
kins, Junior magistrate of Shajebanpore, a day c.r two before the 
persons mentioned in this list were slauglitered at Alohomdee. J 

To the Secretary £0 Government N, \Y. Prc/vinces. 

JDntcti. Mohomdee * June. ‘2, 1857. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report on the lanientaill^ occur¬ 
rences at Sh 6 jahanpore <ni the 31st ultimo. Mr. Jiiicketis and 
myself, together with most of the officers and ladies of the 
28th IS. I., wera attending Divine service, when with a yell 
six or seven sepoys, armed with tulwars and Jattees, rhshed in 
upon us. Ricketts received one Julwar “wound as he stood hy 
my side, when he ran through the vestry door, ami must have 
been cut down hy sonic murderers who were waiting outside. 
Captain Lyshat, with some other officers and 1113 self, suc¬ 
ceeded in closing the church doors against our murderous assail-* 
ants, who ran on the approach of a single man. Captain Sneyd, 
with a gun; about one hundred sepoys rallied round ns, and 
our servants brought us guns and pistols, &c*. We placed all 
the ladies in the turret, and for rather less than an hour held 
our position, and were joined by all the officers of the 2 tRh 
N. I. except Captain James, who was shot on the parade. 
Dr. Bowling was shot dea,d while driving up to ihe church *to 
join us.. I found poor Ricketts’s body ' about thirty-five yjirds 
from the church vestry dooij, I then stro/igly advised the 
whole party to escape to Powaeen, the post g,uns having been 
taken by tlie insurgents, and all the bungalows in a blaie. 
This they agreed to, started oft' the ladies all in a carriage and 
buggy. I then, accompanied by tffo sowars—whose names X 
will hereafter forward, for their fidelity and courage deserve 
no mean reward—wenf' dfjwn to Mr. Ricketts’s house, and took 
a horse from his stable. ‘1 then went, stnd met soijie twenty 
of the sefioys who stood by us at the church, a^t\ told them I 
was going to Powaeen, and those who were faithful could 
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follow. 1 then, accompanied by two sowars, rode down by the 
chnr of the river, and about two miles from the station came 
up with the fugitives. ' After accompanying them for spme 
miles, I rode on ahoad to make arrangement with Juggernauth 
Sing., the Rajah, for ^their reception. „ He ^received me but 
coolly, and tlutygh I think lie himself is true at heart to the 
British Government, yet his conduct* on the following day 
in almost forcing us to leave hls^jSlace, though he supplied us 
with carr^ige find escort, showed me but too truly the animus 
of his people.* Ilip excuse to me v*as, he w.as unable to pro¬ 
tect so large a party, and that, in the event of the insurgents 
coming up what could he doF^He further refused to take 
charge of the Tehsil treasury. tender such circumstances, 
and in consequence of the flight of most of the Tehsil 
chuprassees, through fear of the release of the prisoners, 
who were # fast «eoming in, I could do nothing but advise 
our party and myself, accompanying them over to Mohom- 
dee, as,Mr. Thomason had in reply*to a nqte I sent bin? 
from Powaeen that they were spll'saVe there, and we accor¬ 
dingly reached this in safetyyesterday morning at eleven 
a. M. I f have this morning despatched two sowars with a letter 
to A'lunudhossein Khan, the deputy Collector, to immediately 
despatch to me all the available sowars, aqd a full and true 
account of the state of the district and city ; should such he 
favorable I will myself return to the district, from what Mr. 
Thomason has heard, it appears that some Hawaii has set up as 
king there. Immediately on receipt of further information I 
will send a further report. The treasury was looted, and 
the insurgents 1 hear afterwards went to Delhi, via Bareilly. I 
enclose a list of the killed, missing, and escaped. Mr. Thoma¬ 
son has already sent a list from me to Mr. Christian. The 
gaol I forgot to mention was broken open. 

The following is a list of killed :—Mordaunt Ricketts, Esq., 
C. S.; Dr. Bowling, Civil Assistant Surgeon; Captain James, 
2fTth N. I.; Mr. LeMaitre, Clerk, Magistrate’s, Office; and 
"Mjr. Smith, Ijead Clerk, 

The fate yf the following is dcfabtful:—Revd. Mr. Mc- 
CuTium; A. C. Smith, Assistant Collector; Mr. Shields, 
Tiiftber Agent; "Mr. Brand, Shgar Boiler; Miss LeMaitre. 

•The following officers and iadies escaped :—Captain Lyshat, 
Mrs. Lysliat, Captain Sneyd, Lieutenant Key, Mrs. Key, 
Lieutenant Robertson, * Captaift Saimon, Mrs. Bowling, 
Mrs. Verence’s servant. Lieutenant Rutherford, Mrs. Scott, 
Lieutenant Scott, Migs Scott, Lieutenant Pitt, Ensign 
Spence, wounded; Ensign JohnsttVoe, Ensign Scott, Mrs. 
Shields, w r ife, of Lieutenant Shields; Sergeant Gr%nt, Mrs. 
Grant, and t\v<f children. 
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Lieutenant Peile’s Esoake from Delhi. 

[Since the publication of LiAitenant Piele’s Narrative nt page lfil of the Annals, 
the„s*ibjoiiied account hu j been received of tlfhf officer's rrovidential escape from Delhi.] 

I am desirous "that, tjie public should be informed as correctly 
as possible, on all the events of the*Delfti feaffiy tragedy 

For several weeks previous to the mutifty 1 had been laid 
on a sick-bed, ami as the •erasure of my complaint, in the 
opinion of my-medical attendants, required a clnyige of climate, 

I had made all arrangements to quit Delhi en # route for the 
presidency on the ’loth May 1857, but fatfc had destined that 
these my intentions should be frustrated. 1 had sold off by 
public auction on the 9th, <\nty two day's prior to the massacre, 
all iny furniture, &c. none of the proceeds of whi^Ji by the by 
had I received, and had procured the greater portion of the ‘ 
outfit for myself and family for the journey. About 9 o’clock 
A. M., on the 11 t-h rumours to the effect tTiat sonic of the 
^mutineers from Mcerufr had entered the city, and had already 
commenced murdering*all Europeans that grossed thPir path, 
and plundering their property, reached cantonments, and 
although at first I doubted tfic correctness of the reports, yet 
they were soon after tot* truly corroborated, by ♦Jie fact qf the 
54th N. 1. marching away from their lines to the city, liven 
then I could ndt bjing myself to credit all I heard, and it was 
not until I learned that several officers of the above named 
corps bad been killed, and poor Colonel Ripley severely 
wounded, that the true extent of qpr calamities became 
apparent to me. 1 remained in my bouse until about 2 o'clock, 
i’. M. fearing, that as 1 was on the sick list, by leaving it I 
might incur censure, although several natives informed me that 
the -‘5rd cavalry sowars bad entered cantonments. About this 
time it occurred to me that in such emergencies the services 
of every European officer would be acceptable; weak and ill 
as I was, I wrote to the brigade major, requesting him to 
intimate my desire to the brigadier to be allowed to dojjjy 
duty. I hful beard that Colonel Ripley had been brought up“ 
to cantonments and was*lying in oiife # of the artillery bells-*of- 
arms, *1 therefore determined on going to his assistance, 41 ntil 
the answer to my letter to Captain Isicoll arrived. I senf my 
horse to the artillery lines to await my arrival there, and 
having procured a conveyance drove off. On my arrival I 
was shocked in the extreme *0 witness the agonies of the poor 
sufferer who was most fearfully cut about. After having 
bathed the wounds jjyith warm water and procured some 
brandy, that diluted wit]b»water being the only thing he could 
keen oil. his stomach, I by his desire mounted my horse and 
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rode to hi? house at the other end of cantonments, to fetch his 
private papers, which I succeeded in finding. On my return 
I found the Colonel miteh revived and able to talk a little. 
He told mo that o^i reaching the city with his regiment,' a 
trooper fired at him, but missed his aim, whereupon he return¬ 
ed tm» compliment arid killed the sowar with one shot. The 
men of his owfi Corps then set Upon lpm with their bayonets 
and inflicted several wounds,»#6ut the most severe were 
received from /he sabres of the cavalry. About 4 o’clock P. M. 
a message was brought to take tlie colonel to the flagstaff 
where all the ladies', officers, &c. were assembled. I forthwith 
sent for the hospital bearers, whom I ‘directed to carry the 
colonel on the charpoy, We lutd/not however proceeded far 
when we njpt a crowd of the bazar people running towards 
the parade ground. They begged of us not to proceed, as the 
cavalry had surrounded the flagstaff tower. After consulting 
together, we came to the conclusion, that, as, if we returned 
to the artillery lines we were sure of being murdered sooner 
or later,' it, would Joe better to go on wad if possible join our 
friends, winch we did unmolested.' After placing the colonel 
inside the tower, I was accosted by Captain Tytler, who 
begged of rue« to assist faim in getting the men of the 38th 
together, to which request of course 1 acceded immediately, 
and although it was nothing but my duty^thdt officer deemed 
it. fit to represent the willingness with which I preferred my 
services, to the brigade major. Brigadier Graves early in the 
day had telegraphed to,Meerut for aid, but as none such had 
arrived and evening was beginning to draw in, the question 
arose what was to be done. The brigadier and some few 
others were for staying at the flag-staff apd defending our¬ 
selves, but as the majority were in favour of retreating to 
Knrnnul, the fornjer yielded, and, by the combined efforts of 
Captain Tytler, who virtually was commanding the 38th 
regiment light infantry, myself and one or two others, the men 
having been got together, the bugle sounded the retreat, and 
the whole then moved off down the hill. The confusion that 
then ensued baffles all description, ladies and children rushing 
frantically about seeking their conveyances. My wife and that 
of Hr. Wood were provided by a Mr. Berkeley with a buggy, 
and my little boy was placed in the carriage of a Mr. Murphy, 
who conveyed him safely to Meerut, where he still is. Hr. 
Wood bad been severely wounded in the day-time, and to the 
rescuing him, Mrs. Peilc’s arql Mrs. Wood’s subsequent trials 
and hardships, a description of which wij] be found elsewhere, 
may be attributed. 

After the, regiment arrived near tHeir own lines, Jfiey one 
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and all, under pretence of drinking ’ water, left the road, and 
although every possible means were used by the^officers to 
induce them to resume their retreat towards Kurnaul, all 
proved of no avail. I then thought it high time that the 
ladies should le$ve, and having seen theift safe, as I thought, 
dn their road, with lifts Doctor following them in his gkdrrie, 
I returned to the quarter-guard of my regiment, thinking it 
possible that still tjje sepoys might,be brought back to a proper 
sense of their .duty. * On my arrival there, I *found Lieut.-Col. 
Ivnyvett and Ensign Gambier, 38th E. 1., Incut. J^ddington, 
74th L. I. and several othhr people assembled, seemingly with 
no fixed* determination as to their future movements. By 
degrees these all left, leading Eieut.-Col. Knyvctt, Ensign 
Gambier and myself alone. Thinking it useless to remain 
longer, as our lives were eviddhtly in danger, butftill wishing 
if possible to save our colors, I consulted with Ensign Gam¬ 
bier, who consented to accompany me on lKirselyick taking 
them with us. I obtained the consent of Colonel Knyvet.fr to 
their removal,* but on^dqmanding them from the sentry over 
them, he refused to deliver ikei^up unless the colcmel himself 
verbally gave the order. On* turning round however to ask 
him to do so, to my astonishment. I found he lisjjl (putted the 
guard-house, and I never saw him alter. Ensign Gafbbicr 
tliinking I conclude that further persuasion was useless, left, 
also, and I have since heard joined the colonel somewhere 
outside. I was determined however on making one more 
attempt, and having called together a few men of my own 
company, who had always shown me tin? greatest respect, they 
pursuaded the sentry to allow of my taking the regimental 
color, but on taking it outside what was my horror and disgust 
to find that my syce had decamped, taking my horse and a > 
large quantity of cheroots with him. As I could not, particu¬ 
larly in my weak state, carry it on foot, ltiy only remaining 
course was to replace the standard and flee. On again coming 
into the open air a trooper took a deliberate aim at me with 
his carbine, but the hall passed harmlessly through my basket • 
helmet, and as the man w^s so close t» me I drevy a pistol from 
my belt and shot him dead. AnothSr man then levelled his 
musket at me, but it was instantaneously knocked aside 6y a 
sepoy of my regiment, who immediately after ran his baydnet 
through hfs body, at the same time calling him by a name 
which it is not here necessary to repeat. Several men then 
crowded round me, telling me to rifn across the parade ground, 
but not t-p venture nea^the lines, as the cavalry, 74th and o4th’ 
sepoy were murdering jjvery Christian they came near. I 
took their advice and eventually arrived iu the Company’s 
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garden on the other side of the nullah, but not before I had 
fallen several times from .shear weakness and fatigue, and had 
had two more bullets pass ^through my hat and one through 
the flap of my coat. Once in the garden I felt perfectly incapa¬ 
citated from proceeding further, and therefore tried to conceal 
myseif under f Sotne lfcush-*wood. By “’this time it was quite 
dark, and the«bmigalows were*blazing away. It must have 
been nearly 10 o’clock r. M. d^had not hojvever been long in 
my hiding plqpe, before a party <5f Goojilrs, numbering about 
twenty, dfseoyered me, and having dragged me out by the 
legs, forthwith cofninehced stripping me of my rings, studs, 
clothes, &c., leaving in'e with nothing on but a flan tfel waist¬ 
coat and socks. .So fully also w«rp they pursuaded that I had 
buried money in the garden, that, to extort from me its where¬ 
abouts, they threw me down, add while one man knelt on my 
chest, anotiier havings torn off the sleeve of my shirt, attempted 
to strangle, me 'with it. The agony I felt at this time words 
cahnot describe, and * very soon 1 became insensible. 1 
must h&ve been in this condition al>oyt an hoftr and a half, 
when consciousness again began Vo return, but with it a burn¬ 
ing fevqjf. In a state of niulify, with the exception of the 
clothes above,mentioned, I managed crawl more than walk 
to where the cantonment and city roads meet. Here a 
Government cliuprassee took me into tlie # police ehowkee and 
after providing me with a blanket permitted me to lie down 
until dawn of day, but. sleep,jvas out of the question, not only 
on account of the fever and t he fear of being again detected, 
but the bands of robbers passing laden with loot from the 
cantonments, and glutting over their spoil, made such a fearful 
tioisc that to rest was impossible. As soon as day broke, the 
burkundauze directed me to resume iny march bare-footed, 
and by 10 o’clock 12tli May I reached Allipore, a distance of 
eleven miles, having been frequently stopped and my life 
threatened on the rqad. There also I was surrounded by 
ab,put 200 of the villagers, who asked me all kinds of ques¬ 
tions, intimating that if h lied they would kill 6 me. After 
answering them as satisfactorily as I«could, they permitted me 
to go to the* tessildar,’ who gave me some old native clothes, 
a pail* of shoes and an old pugree This latter was most accept¬ 
able to me of all, as the boiling sun over my head was beginning 
to’drive me almost delirious. I also prbeured some Sweetmeats 
aud some water, the first that I lvid had to quench my parch¬ 
ing thirst for about twelve hours. J. was not allowed to 
remain long here, but was directed to make the best of my way 
to Bagh Put, across ccuntry, and^soon to Meerut. After 
walking about six miles I came to a large village,_but here 
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also I was denied shelter, although "the villagers brought me 
chupatties and water outside the village. After eating a little, 
I laid under a tree and slept fgr ahput one hour when the 
zemiindar ordered* me on my road again. After travelling 
about two milesi, a Brahmin who distributes water to the 
wayfarers, invited me \o take soma, and* whether out ol^com- 
passion for my wretched condition, or curiosity to hear my 
story I know not^inouced in^to sit down in his hut. After 
lapse of about an hour, litf asked me to* gb with him to liis 
village, the zemindar of which he told me was a^kiiul old man 
and would be delighted *he felt confident,, to put me up and 
feed me*until the l^eringhees regained their raj. I was, but 
too glad to accept his khjd»offer, and forthwith accompanied 
him. Wo soon found the zemindar, who immediately provided 
me with a charpoy and beddiftg, and the best footTprocurable. 
After staying with me about two hgurs he left me to 
resume his work in the hhates afid being extremely fatigued 
I soon fell asleep. 4 kad not been in the arms of Morphffus 
more than an *hour or.s<^, when 1 was awakened item my 
slumbers, by some one tuggteg^jviolently at one <ff my legs, 
and on raising myself up 1 faw an old lionry nuft*, will) a 
fiendish countenance standing at the foot of the ^harpoy, who 
asked me wliat business I had there. 1 told him I was the 
guest, of the zemindar, and on his requesting me to get up and 
go outside, found that my limbs refused to do thdir accus¬ 
tomed duty, lie then went to,the dot>r and called to some 
one, and immediately after two 3rd cavalry sowars riished in 
with their sabres drawn and a lathee in their hands. They 
threatened to kill me, hut on one taking me by the hand, to 
drag me up he found that what I had told them was correct?, 
and that I really could not stand. Whether frpm compassion 
at my helpless state or from what other cause 1 am unable to 
judge, they relented and said I should notl>e*injured and having 
called for hookahs sat down by my b*l side conversing with 
me. They informed me that tiey had been im prisoned 
sentence of* the court martial at* IVJeerui, at the sametime' 
corroborating their assertions by shewing me the marks *<>f 
the shackles, but had been released by*their brother mutineers, 
bad arrived at Delhi on tl*e day previous, and had been 
instrumental in placing the king on his thrope, and finishetl off' 
by relating with floufi how they had butchered several Euro¬ 
peans*, ■ T l -'y lionored (lie ,with their agreeable society for 
about one and half ho*irs when tltfey returned to Delhi, having 
given me to understand that they had come thus far in search 
of two officers, who i jponclude most, have been Brigadier 
Graves jmd Capt. JS'ieojT That night I%lept very comfortably. 
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arid waked refreshed, although feeling still very stiff, and the 
whole of Toy body, legs,,feet and arms in one large blister 
from the heat of the on the road.* That day passed off 
well enough, although my anxiety of mind regarding “the 
safety of those most dear to me was intense. r About 8 o’clock 
however the next intoning, while both I and my. protector 
were asleep, aViau rushed into the room and having waked us 
requested my old friend to k^e no time^in getting me out 
of the villagCj as* about fifty sepays all armed.had come into 
the next grillage about one mile distant,' and were searching 
for European refugees. 1 ' Of- course* not ait instant was to be 
lost, and off we started for the fields. After travelling about 
two miles we reached a peepul tree, under which was a well. 
The old zemindar directed me to sit down and wait there his 
return, havihg given me his own* lotah and rope to draw water 
for myself. Although the ryots found me out and would not 
let me remain there, 1 however hovered near the spot fearing 
lest my benefactor would he unable tq find me on his return. 
About 1«1 o’clock A. M. I espied hiip qoming towards me, and 
' having joirfed me he took me t® another field where his own 
people vy&fcre at work, lie had brought me some dinner, but 
fearing lest sqme rtf the sepoys might,be lurking about would 
not permit me to go to the village. After refreshing myself 
I covered myself over with a chudder or she»t, and went fast 
to sleep Under a large mangoe tree. The sepoys had searched 
liis village, hut finding no Europeans, had gone on £heir journey 
towards ' Sidhana near Meerut, which place they said they 
intended to ransack. ' About 7 o’clock in the evening the 
zemindar again came to me and took me with him to the vil¬ 
lage, but as he feared treachery ho made me sleep all night 
in a stable w\tli a mare and a colt, the latter amusing himself, 
as he was unable to rest "himself, by preventing my doing so, 
by pulling off my Blanket. The next morning all was reported 
safe, and I therefore £*ame out of my retreat, and wandered 
over the village, a man at large, accompanied by a whole host 
of men, women and children following me to obtain a^look at 
tho. Feringbetv refugee. <-In this wqy time passed olft until 
Sunday morning, when bn going to the door of my apartment, 
the glittering of bayonets in tlve line at some little distance 
again disturbed the equilibrity of my mind, and I once more 
had recourse to the stable, but I sootf'had the pleakant intel¬ 
ligence brought me that my fears jyerb needless, as the owners 
of the bayonets were merely two ehuprassies who had come 
from Agra via Delhi and were proceeding via Bagput to their 
homes. They had two gharries withjthetn, laden according to 
their own account with grain, &e., but as the guns they 
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carried were fusils belonging to the 4th company, 38t^i L. I., 
I had little doubt.in my mind that plunder formed part of their 
baggage, but I did not’deein fit^Jn justice to my chance*of 
future*escape to ask.any impertinent questions. In course of 
Conversation witli Jhem, they told me that three days before 
about ten miles from Delhi they had oArtaliei\ two ladies 
with the doctor sahib o|' the 33alumteer-k%-fftl#un, who had 
been wounded and jjiat on acgpunt of hjp weak state they 
hould only travel five miles*a night.. Jvnowiqg that Dr. 
Wood ana the two ladies had at the time of les^iny Delhi, 
conveyances, I was Jtt a losS whether thS party he mentioned 
could be fhey or no, but nevertheless Ms description of them 
so completely tallied with thosg iyith whom of all others 1 most 
wished to.meet, that I determined at all risks to makg my way 
to the Grand Trunk lioad; and fty dint of enquiry seek them 
out. The zemindar was very-diverse tu my quitting his 
house, saying that as the order for the russet* had •arrived, 
that European troops woi^d be at Allipore soon, when, I could 
trifvel in safety,* but I deaf to all rcn^onstrance^ and 
persisted in setting off forthwith. ^The old man seeing I had 
made up my mind, at last conseifted to lend me his hotie and 
having given me a compete new suit of native aiothes iyml 
some money for my expenses, accompanied me with about, 
eight other armed men to the Kurnaul road, where with tears 
in his eyes he left me. T was not long in finding out th£t my 
wife and the Doctor and his wile had been* seen on the roacl 
three nights before, and as I knew they cpuld not travel! very 
far at once, and as it was only about 10 o’clock a. m., I felt 
certain df catching them up before dark. I went on and on 
until 1 came to a large village near lihye. Into this I went, 
and although I procured food and water, and p olitely 

offered a situation by the head man at a salary of KsTlOO per 
mensem as an assistant to him in bis dacohy eAursions, which 
of course I as politely refused, I could <$tain no satisfactory 
information of those in search of ^gkom I was. I resumed inja 
journey and so«n after I arrived at Ikhy^e. Here also 1 met 
with somelvery suspicious Jpoking gentry, but tire leader of* 
the ban (^signed to his comrades not to touch me bat leave me 
to his tender mercies. He told me ke knew where my friend 
were and offered to escort me thither. After prqceeding a 
short distanefi he made strip, but found only the rupee my' 
old friend Ramsahaye, th^ zegnindar of the village Jumnaie, 
where I was .so kindly# treatedj Mid given me. This he 
returned to me. A lit^Je further I was again molested by 
. some other people, who tapk me into* their village stripped 
me naked, in the presence qjfi^ large crowd bf mem, women and 







INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


T«® compilation of the AprALS of the Indian Rebellion "was under¬ 
taken with the view of preserving, in a collected form, spme of those thril¬ 
ling narratives of outbreaks and no "less interesting stories of personal ad ¬ 
ventures, which, for months together, kept the public mind both in England 
and India in a state of anxiety and excitement. These narrations lay scatter¬ 
ed in the columns of English and Indian Newspapers, it^piue Books and Offi¬ 
cial Gazettes, and in the pages of pamphtets and larger volumes, which the 
events of the Sepoy Mutiny called "into existence. They were gathered 
as they came to hand and reproduced in each monthly number of the 1 
Annals. 

This will account for the absence of anything like chronological or 
geographical arrangement. The plan^fol lowed, desultory and irregular as 
it was, however, met with public approval, which was abundantly proved 
by the demand for thb work, but if proofs were waning, the “ Opinions of 
the Press,” which will be found on th/ reverse of this page, would satis¬ 
factorily supply it. It will, perhaps, be deemed an excusable vanity to add 
that the late Lord Canning was pleased spontaneously to cotivey to the 
Compiler, through the Military Secretary, an expression of His Lordship’s 
entire approbation of the manner fn which the work of preparing the 
Annals for publication had been executed. 

The original design of the. jjrork, however, waf not. fully carried out. It 
should have beeu continued up to -twelve or more Parts, but owing to 1 
causes which it is not necessary to s^ato here, it stopped at the tenth. 
This will explain How all accounts of -Hugh RoVs brilliant Central 
Irfdian Campaign, of tW&v^ijftant and interesting^, events that transpir¬ 
ed in Behar, and of thejpanic in Calcutta are omitted. 

Should the Compile^ ever nave tne time ana opportunity to bring out 
another Edition of th| Annals of the Indian Rebellion, it will be his 
diity to excid8 a good deal that finds a place ip the volume, and, at the 
same timft to supply not only the omissions alluded to, but other equally 
interesting matter tlfat has been left out. 1 


N. A. C. 



OPINIO NISflfO F THE PRESS. 


W it adhere\to the present clear arrangement and collection of authoritative docu¬ 
ments regar<!ln(( the Rebellion, it will be most valuable. The first Part promises well.— 
i Friend of India. 

For two years the drents of the late Indian mutiny have been discussed by every one, 
and still the rise and progress thereof is imWved in obscurity. Numberless publica¬ 
tions have issued from the press, and every writer has been anxious to advocate bis own 
peculiar views of the question. In tbo midst of this chaos of books and opinions, future 
historians would find not a little difficulty in arriving at any thing like a succinct account 
of tlio£acta and occurrences of this eventful period, and few Would be able distinguish 
the authentic from tli^/hmbtful or false. An author, however, has now come before the 
public, who has underokeu the task # of compiling a series of narratives of the tragic 
events of this period from reliable sources, and collecting for the future historian all 
that is valuable fur the illustration of this grdit episode in tbo history of the times. Better 
able than many who have published their opinions t« the world to form a correct and just 
idea of the causes of tiie mutiny, the author proposes to confine his labours to the gfving 
a complete and authentic summary of the greaf conspiracy .—lianjal J/nrhirn. 

The Editor or we see, has studiously avoided all attempt at writing a history 

or historical negative, and we cannot but think that in this he lias acted judiciously. 
The timigbas not yet come when a history could be written. The materials fur it are not 
available, and even if it were otherwise, and a painstaking and unprejudiced historian 
were found for the task, the terrible occurreflfccs of tbe past two years are far too fresh in 
the recollection of the public to allow of their being read and studied dispassionately and 
calmly. Tbe present work is literally the Annals, and no^the history of the Indian 
Rebellion. It consists (4 extracts derivedyfrom various sources, giving tbe fullest, details 
of all the notable events of the late crisis, ail, l these extracts are so arranged as to link one 
•pt and occurrence with another, producing,*on the whole, the effect of a connected narra- 
urVe.-'-j I’hmnix. 


■ We have received the first number of this work, which appears to be most carefully and 
industriously compiled, from contemporary and authentic documents. It will supply a 
want certain to be felt by many, anil we sincerely trust that the undertaking will meet 
with all tbe success it deserves. The principle apparently acted upon of always disclosing 
the sources from which the writer’s information Is derived, and as much as infertile giving 
the more important documents, ipsissimus verdicts ensures oredit and will add much £ 
its reputation.— Indian Field. ’ ®° 

Tho Author or compiler pr^ioses to do no more than collect facts and statenm, 
publish thorn in a collective form ; and Jis a mere compilation, the work wil 1 ' 
ing. —Delhi Gazette. 


The variety of the so Injects treated of, :Jud tho importance and - 
to them will alone secijp for the work/ a large circlo of lee- 1 
succeeding number of the publication •will present fresh cl/>- 


It is a very valuable pubheation .—Lahore Chronick. * 

It is an extremely neatly printed brochure of 100 pages, 
the very high character given *of the work by the Oaluu’ti. 
worthy of patronage .—Lucknow Herald. y 


bully bear out 
;.ne Annals are well 


We have received Part III. of the Annals op the Indian* Rebpt i m >. „ 

us is our opinion of value of the work as a compilation of authenticdeJs Wth^ 8 
of the future historians of tbe mutinies. Its material appeal* to wSfull^ Iud 

prehensively selected and arranged, and so f w it has been punctually bSfc 

Compiler seems too Well up m his work to require anv reminder *w?i 51,6 

such a book is greatly enhanced by being supplemented witha e^l^ 6 « efu)ne8S °f 
index.—J’^lwAman. B upimmenwa with a copmis anff systematic 
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ANNALS OF THE INDIAN REBELLION 


The machinery (said the Deputy J udge Advocate General 
of the Army at the trial of the titular King of Delhi,) that 
has set in motions such an amount of mutiny and murder, that 
has made its vibrations felt almost at one and/lje same moment 
from one end of India to the other, must have been prepared, 
if not with foreseeing wisdom, yet with awful craft, and most 
successful and commanding subtlety. We must recollect, too, 
in considering this subject, that in many of the places where the 
native troops have risen against*their EiiT-o^an officers, there 
was no pretence even in reference to cartridges at all. Numbers 
of these mutinied, apparently, because they though*t ther§ was 
§ a favorable opportunity of doing so;—because they were 'a 
hundred to one against those in authority, and fancied that 
they might pillage, plunder and massacre, not only with 
impunity, but with advantage. Is it possible that such fearful 
results as these could have at otice developed themselves, had the 
native army previous to the cartridge question been in a sound 
and well-affected state ? Can any one imagine that that 
rancorous wide-spread enmity, of which we have lately had 
such terrible -proof, has been the result of feelings suddenly 
and accidentally irritated ? * Does it appear consistent with the 
natural order of events, that such intense malignity should 
start into existence on one single provocation? Or can it be 
reconciled with the instincts, the traditions, or the idiosyncra- 
cies of the Hindus, that they shp'uld,recklessly, without enquiry 
and without thought, desire to imbrile their hands in human 
blood, casting aside the pecuniary and othqjr advantages that 
bound them to the cause of oraer And of the Government ? 
Or, more than this, cah*it be imagined that*the three regiments 
at Meerut, even when joined by tho^e at Delhi, could have 
conceived an*idea so daring as that of overthrowing, by them¬ 
selves, the British Government df India? 

***** 

If tfce native regiments, previous to the cartridge question 
beipg mooted, had been in a sound, and well affected state, 
such a frightful, and all but universal revolt could not have 
occurred ;—there must have been some other and more latent 
power at work to have thus operated on a whole army scat- 

B 
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ANNALS OF THE INDIAN REBELLION. 


tered in different cantonments from Calcutta to Peshawur. 
I think ^hat such could not have beqn accomplished without 
some secret mutual understanding, and some previous pre¬ 
paration,' the establishment of which may appropriately be 
termed Conspiracy. 

* # # # # # # 

In alluding then to the existence of a conspiracy, I do not 
mean to imply that we have come upon traces of a particular 
gang of men specially banded together for the fixed definite 
object of causing the late rebellion in the native army, in any 
manner similar to that in which wc have seen it develSped; 
but such evidenbd as we have Jjeen able to obtain does appear 
to me to point out that, fora considerable time antecedent to 
the 10th of May, agitation and disaffection to British rule 
among the Mahomedans, was more than ordinarily prevalent, 
and that such disaffection had been stimulated by active and 
designing men, w ho have most craftily taken advantage of 
every circumstance that could be made suitable for such a 
purpefee. The annexation of Oudh to British rule was perhaps 
one of these. It seems to have been particularly displeasing 
to the Mahomedans, as anihilating the last throne left to them 
in India; and for some other reasons, it would appear to have 
been almost equally unpalatable to the Hindu sepoy. It may 
perhaps have interfered with his position then as a privileged 
servant of the Company ; so instead of having to rely on the 
influcnco^and prestige of the British Government in dealings 
or disputes with the native landholders of that province, he 
found himself brought at once under direct European control. 
One of the witnesses, .lat Mall, draws a marked distinction 
between the Hindu sCpoy and Hindu tradesman, in reference 
to their feelings for the (British Government, and perhaps the 
annexation of Oudh, with other causes, °may tend to account 
for it. Being asked whether there was arty difference between 
the Mahomedans and Hindus in this respect, he replies—“ Yes, 
certainly, the Mahbmedqus, sa a body, were all pleased at the 
overthrow “of the British Government,, while .the merchants 
and respectable tradesmen among the Hindus regretted it.” 
He, however, says that the general feeling throughout the army 
was the same both aipong the Hindus and Mahomedans, and 
that the}" were both equally bitter; and this view of the case 
is, I think, supported by our experiences of both. The great 
bulk of the infantry portion of the native army was undoubtedly 
Hindu; but we'have not found this any check or restraint upon 
their revolting barbarity, and as far as the army has been con¬ 
cerned, Hindus and Mahomedans appear to have vied with each 
other in the enormity of their crimes. But apart from the army. 
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the revolt has perhaps assumed many of the features of a 
Mussulman conspiracy, and it is I think probable that to Mussul¬ 
man intrigue may eventlxally be traced, tlyase false and fabri¬ 
cated rumours, which adroitly mixed up with some small 
portion of truth, have been so instrumental in effacing the last 
vestiges of fidelity in an army whose faithfulness was at one 
time perhaps its very chiefest pride and boast. It docs not 
belong to such an occasion as this to revert to past years, and 
step by step to trace the causes which have combined to 
destroy the reliance once placed upon those who are now so 
notorious for tlffcir perfidy. Some of these causes doubtless 
have been beyond Government control, and. were perhaps 
inherent to a state of conti progress on the one side and 
an inveterate priestly opposition to it on the other. It will be 
sufficient if I here merely allude to several previous occasions, 
not of very distant date, when some regiments of the native 
army showed how little they 'tf'ere to bh depended on. On 
those occasions also it was evident, that a unity of purpose and 
a singleness of feeling were, in a short time, organized by 
some process not immediately patent to their European officers; 
a mutual correspondence either by emissaries or letters was 
perhaps then ‘initiated, and the lesson thus learnt was not 
easily forgotten. I do not mean to argue tfliat from that time 
the native Indian army became one large debating society. 
Very far from it. I believe that, in their own fashion, most 
of the sepoys were good and well meaning servants of the 
Government. 1 say in their own. fashion, because it appears 
to me, they are always deficient in natural firmness, and have 
no idea of strong mofal rectitude ; their fidelity as long as it 
exists, is more of a habit than of a principle, upheld by super¬ 
stition, but wanting the sustaining power of true religion. 
Among such a body KS this, there must always be some discon¬ 
tented intriguers, and who that knows any thing of Asiatic 
character, will not readily admit, esp*ecially^with reference to 
Hindus, that the few are more potent.for evil than the many 
for good ? 

I. have attributed much of what has oc«?urred to the perni¬ 
cious influence of evil intriguers, and it may naturally be 
enquired wliy these should hav^ had a greater effect at the 
present juncture than at any former one. Some of the causes 
I have already Ixinted at, such as the annexatip* of Oudh, and 
the progress of European civilization outstriding, ami in its 
natural course, threatening to sweep, away the puny barriers 
upraised by priestly cunning for the preservation of the 
grossest ignoranee, and thus cfimmeifcing the subversion of 
religions that are unable to bear the lights of even natural 
science. I believe too, that the propagandists of sedition 
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may artfully have availed themselves of some recent acts of 
the Government to spread panic and alarm in reference tc 
future forcible interference with caste prejudices. I allude 
to the agitation about the re-marriage of Hindoo widows ; the 
enlistment for general service; the cartridges, &c. * * * 

It seems to me, however, apparent, that it was not and could 
not have been the greased cartridge alone that effected it. 
There was previous preparation among the sepoys; and there 
was also a general unsettling of men’s minds throughout the 
country, and among the Mahomedans in particular. I believe 
indeed that the facts elicited on this point •may be ranged 
appropriately utider the head of “ Maliomedan Conspiracy 
the chief object of which seehfS to have been to spread dis¬ 
affection and distrust of British rule, and, by the dissemination 
of false and evil reports, and by fabrications of the most insidi¬ 
ous kind, to prepare all the people 1 for change and insurrection. 
As far as can be traded, the commencement of this must have origi¬ 
nated with the prisoner (the King of Delhi) or with some of those, 
such & Hasan Askari and others, who were admitted to his secret 
and confidential councils. Be this as it may, there cannot, I ima- , 
gine, be a doubt that in sending Sidi Kainbar to l’ersia and 
Constantinople as an ambassador with letters to the sovereign 
of that country, soliciting aid and elevation to a throne, the 
prisoner became the principal in a conspiracy which indirectly 
at any rate must have been auxiliary to the recent frightful 
out-brealf and its attendant horrors. It is worthy of particular 
notice, as connecting the two together, that this Sidi Kambar’s 
departure took place, according t*> the most reliable account, 
just two years before May, 1857, and that his promised return 
with the aid sought for was fixed for the time when the out-break 
actually took place. Coupling this with the prophecy among 
the Mahomedans that Bnglish sovereignty in India was to cease 
100 years after its first establishment, by the battle of Plassey 
in 1757,* we are side to form something more than conjecture 
as to the causes, which have-given to Maliomedan* fanaticism, 
its delusive 1- hope of recovering all its forujer prestige. I have al¬ 
ready alluded to the dream f of Hasan Askari, the priest, and his in- 

• There is a prophecy of the Saint, the revered Shah Niaitmt ITIla Moulvv, 
in verse, to the foil owing effect :—“ After the Fire-worhsippers and Christians 
shall have held sway over the whole of Hindostan for loo years, and when 
injustice and oppY^ision shall prevail in their Government, an Arab Prince 
will be bdrn who will ride triumphantly to slay them.” 

t The vision alluded to was that of a hurricane that was to rise from the West 
■with a great, flood of water, devastating the whole counrty, but bearing up on 
its surges this King of Dehli, and that this vision, as interpreted by Hasan 
Askari, the priest, signified annihilation to the English infidels by the power of 
the King of Persia, who was to restore sovereignty to the heirs of the throne 
of Hindostan, 
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terpretation, so plausibly contrived to correspondwith the wishes 
of the King and of those about him' The circumstance may 
sQpm trivial to us, but it Was doubtless a means well calculated 
to make a deep impression upon the superstitious minds of those 
% to whom it was addressed, and to cause expectation and.belief iy 
what was predicted by one said to be possessed of miraculous 
powers, and accredited with holding direct communication wi:h 
heaven. We learn too from the petition of Mahammud Durwesh 
to Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant Governor, dated 27th March, 1857, 
that Hasan Askari, had at this time assured the King of Delhi, 
that he had certaift information that the King of Persia had fitlly 
taken possession of and occupied Bushire, and that he had entirely 
expelled the Christians, or ratliCi*, had not left one alive there, 
and had taken away many of them prisoners, and that very soon in¬ 
deed, the Persian army would advance by the way of Kandahar 
and Cabul towards Dehli. He moreover adds^-*-“ That in the 
palace, but more specially in that portion <Jf jj, constituting the 
personal apartments of the King, the subject of the conversation 
night and day was the early arrival of the Persians. Hasan 
.Askari has, moreover, impressed the King with the belief, that he 
has learnt through a divine revelation that the dominion of the 
King of Persia*will to a certainty extend to Dehli, or rather over 
the whole of Ilindoostan, and that the splendour of the so¬ 
vereignty of Dehli will again revive, as the sovereign of Persia 
will bestow the Crown on the King.” The writer goes on'to 
say, that “ throughout the palace, but particularly to the King, 
this belief has been the cause of great rejoicing, so much so that, pray¬ 
ers are offered, and vows are tyade, while at the same time llasan 
Askari has entered upfrn the daily performance at an hour and a 
half before sunset, of a course of propitiatory ceremonies to 
expedite the arrival of the Persians ai^l the expulsion of the 
Christians. It. has been arranged that every Thursday several 
trays of victuals, wheat-meal, oil, copper, money, and cloth t 
should be sent by the'King in aid ?>f thesjy ceremonies, and 
they are accordingly brought to Hasan Askari.” 

The next point to ^hich I shall advert is the circulation of 
the chapaties ‘in the form of ship-biscuits. Now whether 
they were sent round under the fiction *>f a Government order, 
signifying that in future there should be but one food and one 
faith, or whether according to another interpretation, they 
were meant to sound a note of alarm and preparation, giving 
warning to the people to stand by one another on any, danger 
menacing them, the contrivance was. a'most insidious one, and 
calculated to breed distrust and suspicion in the hearts of 
many who were strangers to siffch feelings before. That it 
created no stronger impression on the native mind than it did. 
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ia perhaps attributable only to the early check it received at 
the hands of authority, and it would doubtless be both 
interesting and important, if we coifld discover how and j>y 
whom such a proceeding was initiated. This and the false 
.rumour .about mixing ground bones with the flour had doubt¬ 
less one common origin, and it is not going beyond the bounds 
of fair induction or reasonable inference to attribute both one and 
the other to the unceasing wiles* of Mahornedan conspiracy. 
We perceive that the Hindu sepoys under the impulse of a 
final re-action to their feelings reproached the Mahomedans 
with misleading them, and it is a most significant fact*, that 
though we come, upon traces of Mussulman intrigue, where- 
ever our investigation has ea'rried us, yet not one paper has 
been found to shew that the Hindus, as a body, had been 
conspiring against us, or that their Brahmins and priests had - 
been preaching a crusade against Christians. In their case 
there lias been no s king to set lip, no religion to be propagated 
by the sword. To attribute to them, under such circum¬ 
stances, the circulation of these chapaties or the fabrications 
about ground-bones in the flour, would be to ascribe to them 
acts without a meaning, and a criminal deception without any 
adequate motive. A very marked feature in this Mahornedan 
conspiracy is the ’-activity and persistence with which it has 
been carried out; the circulation of the chapaties having been 
early prohibited by authority, and thus rendered non-effective 
for the "purpose of extensive sedition, some other expedient 
was necessary to re-place it, and we at once find the tale of the 
“ bone-dust mingled with flour,” .very adroitly selected as the 
substitute. It was in fact still adhering to the material of 
chapaties, and continuing the symbol of “ one food and 
one faith.” It was indeed the ehapaty without its form and 
without its inconveniences. The schemers had apparently 
learnt that the cliapaty was too specific and too tangibly 
open to European interference to be largely availed of, as au 
agent for evil, and hejice its transformation into flour, the 
bone-dust4ieing added to the one as the equivalent of the form 
of the ship-biscuiff to the other. To* give out then that such 
was the nature of the flour stored at all the dep6ts of supplies 
along the Grand Trunk Ro$d, for from them,” during their 
marches, the sepoys are in a manner, compelled to get their 
food, was to attain the very object the conspirators must have 
most desired. If true, the Government had already com¬ 
menced what would be'deemed forcible conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity. If they could, then, but establish.a firm and general 
belief in this, their ghmc was in their own hands; and that 
they did succeed in doing this to a very great extent is r I 
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imagine, undeniable. 1 must own that to me this apparently 
natural transition from tfce chapaties to its component parts, 
seams a master stroke of cunning, and evidenced most able 
leadership in the cause the conspirators were embarked in. 

• To prove, moreover, that no mean order of talent* was at* 
work, and that all the appliances that craft and treachery 
could avail themselves of, were resorted to, we have only 
to refer to the extracts from the Authentic News and also 
to the other native publications of that period, and we shall 
perceive with what stedfast consistency the ulterior aim is 
alwayft kept in view. The chapaties, the bone-dust in the 
flour, the greased cartridges wer^ all most appropriate for the 
Hindus; but a different pabulum was requisite for the Mus¬ 
sulmans, and we shall now see with what Bubtlety it was 
administered. 

The first paper commences by announcing'that the King 
of Persia had ordered a concentration of moft of his troops at 
Teheran, and then declaring it to be currently reported^ that 
such a demonstration against Dost Mahammud Khan was 
•only a strategic move to cloak the King of Persia’s real design 
of fighting against, and conquering the English, the editor 
makes certain t*hat, at any rate, some change of feeling has 
taken place amongst the three powers. The next extract is 
dated 26th of January, 1857, and commences by asserting that 
all the newspapers agree in declaring that the King of France 
and the Emperor of' Turkey had not as yet openly’ avowed 
themselves the allies of either the English or the Persians; 
but that their ambassadors were secretly visiting and present¬ 
ing their gifts to botli of the belligerents. “ Some people,” 
says the editor, “ think the King of France, and the Em¬ 
peror of Turkey will not mix themselves up in the quar¬ 
rels between the Persians and the English; but most 
people,” he adds, “'say that they will both side wi<h the 
Persians. As for the Russians, howeveff they make no 
secret of thd readiness with which they arc assisting,, and will 
continue to assist the Persians whether it Jbe with funds or 
with forces. It may be said that virtually the Russians are 
the cause of the war, and that using tbte Persians as a cloak, 
they intend to consummate them own designs regarding the 
conquest of Hindustan. It is to be believed that the Rus¬ 
sians will soon take the field in great force.” "Here then we 
have net only Persia and Russia advancing immediately upon 
India with immense armies, but France and Turkey to assist 
them, while the forsaken and devoted English, are represented 
as by no means sure even of the alliance* of the Afghans under 
Dost Mahammud! Well might the editor after announcing 
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such formidable coalitions somewhat dramatically exclaim— 
“Let the readers of the Authentic News, be prepared to see 
what the veil of fifturity will disclose 1” Accordingly in the 
next extract *ve perceive that “the King of Persia had solemnly 
promised to his courtiers the Governorships of the different pre-, 
sidencies and places: one is to get Bombay, another Calcutta, 
and a third Poona,” while the crown of Hindustan is plainly 
spoken of as reserved for bestowal on the King of Delhi. 
Several copies of this paper, the Authentic News, used to be sent 
to the palace, and one can imagine the joy and exultation with 
which such passages must have been peruse!!, specially* when 
added thereto is the assertion, that the Emperor of Kussia had 
Bent an effective and thoroughly appointed army of 400,000 
men, with abundant munitions, to assist the King of Persia in 
his hostile designs upon India. But it was not in the palace, 
hnd by the princes, alone, that such paragraphs were rpad 
with avidity; th«- whole popidation was intent on them. Sir 
Thoojdiilus Metcalfe lias told us that the subject of the advance 
of the Persians upon Herat was much discussed among the 
natives and frequently in connection with the idea of Russian, 
aggression upon India, every newspaper having at this time its 
correspondent in Cabul. is’or indeed did the '’discussion and 
interest excited by these concocted hostile movements cease 
here ; for the same witness declares that agitation about this 
time prevailed among the sepoys, and that about five or six 
weeks before the out-break it was currently reported in their 
lines and much discussed among them, that 100,000 Russians 
were coming from the north, and «tl ( iat the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment would be destroyed ; and in fact that the idea of a Russian 
invasion was universally prevalent. The venom and virus of 
these false publications were then taking their intended effect, 
and it would seem a mere perversion of*reason longer to blind 
ourselves with the idea tlyit the out-breakwas fortuitous, or that 
a greased cartridge occasioned it. In*a former article of the 
Authentic News DftstMaJiamud was alluded to as but a doubtful 
ally of the English. In this one, however, as events progress, 
he is spoken of as being secretly in league with the King 
of Persia; and that superstitious aid may not be lost sight of, 
it is remarked how wqnderfuliy four distinct unexpected coinci¬ 
dences had impelled the King of Persia to declare war against 
the English* *■ The first was that Herat, in another place 
described as the key pf India, had so easily fallen into his 
possession; the’second the unforeseen coming of the Russians to 
assist him; the third, the nobles of Persia unanimously coun¬ 
selling an advance on "India,* and predicting that God would 
bestow victory; and the fourth the simultaneous rising and 
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assembling of the whole of Persia, for the prosecution of a 
religious war. Portent^ and miracles were likewise brought 
forward still further to excite the Mahcrfnedan mind, as the 
following extract from the Authentic News, dated the 15th 
September, 1856, will sufficiently prove. It is headdH— 

“ Local news from the Hansi District. —A man just come from 
the country tells the editor.that unlike other places, the IIuli 
is being burnt there at this season of the year, and the satur¬ 
nalia attending the festival are now going on. The man who 
states this, ascertained on enquiry that the reason for the un¬ 
seasonable observance of this festival is, that three girls Were 
born at a birth, and the three spoke immediately ; the first said 
—•* The coming year will be one of great calamities—various 
calamitous visitations will afflict the nation.’ The second said 
—* Those who live will see.’ And the third in an impressive 
and forcible tone said—•* If* the # Hindus will burn the Hull in 
the present season, they will escape all •these evils. God 
alone is Omniscient.’ ” 

It is too much, I am afraid, the case with persons accustomed 
to .European habits of thinking to view such statements 
and articles as these, merely in reference to the impression 
they would be likely to make on themselves. The taking 
of Herat, the prediction^ of the nobles, &c., and the 
fabulous prophecies of these girls, would in that case receive 
hardly passing attention. But we should commit a greivous 
and most fatal error, if we were to gauge Asiatic* thoughts 
and understandings, by the same measure that would be 
applicable to our own, I£ avoiding this mistake we proceed 
to consider the above editorials in relation to the people they 
were written for, we shall find that they are not only most 
insidiously worked uj> to meet their particular prejudices, but 
are also made to bear a striking affinity to the fulfilment of , 
their px*ophecies; to Jhe dre&ms of Hasan Askari; to the 
negotiations of Sidi Kambar; and to the “Cncient traditions 
of Mahomedanism. Are we then »to stfypose Jhat in all 
this, there was no connection between t^ie palace and the 
press ? Were all these concurrences fortuitous ? Can it be that 
the dreams .of the priest, the plots* of the Court, and the 
fabrications of the newspapersworked.accidentally together? 
We have already seen the decoys by which the Hindu sepoys 
were to be gained; and is it not the samft ‘spirit of evil 
that rfe can recognize here ? Are the circumstances appealing 
to Mahomedan pride, to their superstitious bigotry, to their 
lust for religious wl.r, and to tjieir hatred for the English, 
dwelt upon with a less perfect knowledge of their peculiar 
inherences ? In an extract from the Authentic News dated the 

C 
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19th of March, it is stated that 900 Persian soldiers, with some 
officers of high rank, had entered India, and that 500 more 
were then staying in’Delhi itself in various disguises. It is true 
that this is given out on the authority of one Sadik Khan, a 
phrson whose identity not being established, was evidently in 
disguise even to his name ; but this very circumstance was no 
doubt a part of the scheme. It gay© an air of greater mystery 
to the announcement of the paper, and seems to have been 
purposely contrived to let the imagination of the reader supply 
an exaggerated idea of his real rauk and importance. 

t _____ 

Organisation of \ Bengal Regiment. ’ 

(By “ One who has served under Sir Charles Napier") 

A Regiment of Infantry on the Bengal Establishment is 
composed of 1,000 privates, 120 non-commissioned officers, and 
20 native commissioned officers: It is divided into ten com¬ 
panies, each containing 100 privates, 2 native commissioned, 
and 1*2 non-commissioned, officers. The regiment is never 
quartered in barracks, but in lines—such lines consisting of 
ten rows of thatched huts—one being apportioned to each com¬ 
pany. In front of each of these rows is a small circular build¬ 
ing, in which the •arms and accoutrements are stored, after 
having been cleaned, and the key of which is generally in the 
possession of the havildar (sergeant.) on duty. Promotion in¬ 
variably goes by seniority, and the commanding officer of a 
regiment has no power to pass over any man, without represent¬ 
ing the fact to the Commander-in-Chief. A Sepoy, then, who 
may enter the service at the age of 16, cannot count on finding 
himself a naick (corporal) before he attains the age of 36, a 
sergeant (havildar) at 45, a jemadar (native lieutenant) at 54, 
and a eubahdar (native captain) at 60.? By the time he has 
attained the age of 50, a native may generally be considered 
as utterly useless ^ The blood in his veins and the marrow in 
his bones have been dried up or wasted by constant exposure 
to the tryiftg climate of India; his energies are relaxed, hia 
memory impaired, find in governing £fnd controlling the men 
who are especially under his surveillance in the lines, he can 
be of but little use to his European superior. 

Caste .—But there Is a principle at work, unknown to the 
European soldiers, which operates with tremendous force on 
the mind of the native, and either essentially adds to, or vitally 
detracts from, the authority of the native officer. This prin- 

* These are the extreme <ages. In the regiments engaged in the Afghanis¬ 
tan, Sutlej, and Punjab campaigns, promotion has been attained at much 
earlier ages than are here set down. 
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- ciple is caste. Now the predominating race in a Bengal regi¬ 
ment is the Hindoo; the followers of that religion, as a general 
rule, being to the Mahomedans in the proportion of five to one. 
A regiment, a thousand strong, will therefore be found to 
•contain about eight hundred Hindoos. Of these *t often 
happens that more than four hundred are Brahmins or priests, 
about two hundred ItajpootMa high caste, but lower than the 
Brahminical order), and the rest of a lower caste. 

The Brahmins are the most influential, as they are the most 
bigoted of the ijhole race of Hindoos. In their mythological 
tales the gods themselves are constantly made, to do penafiee 
and propitiation to this superior order. As these tales form 
the only kind of literature circulated amongst the Hindoos, 
and as the acts they record, however absurd they may appear 
to the educated, are implicitly believed, it is not,to be wonder.- 
ed at that the Brahmins are thq, objects mf veneration to the 
other castes. “ The feet of a holy man areflikc the waters of 
life,” is a proverb which gains implicit credence from all classes, 
and is at the same time practically acted upon. His curse is 
dreaded as a fate worse than death itself, whilst his protection 
is earnestly sought after by means of small presents, and of 
what to them is more valuable, constant procuration b or salaams 
publicly performed, so as to show the world the extent of the 
belief in their mighty power. When it is considered that in 
each regiment of the Bengal Army there arc several pf these 
men, in many regiments from three to four hundred, the mighty 
influence they have in their power to exert for good or evil 
may be imagined. 

The manner in which this influence can be, brought to bear 
on the discipline 'of a regiment may be easily conceived. We 
will suppose that one company is composed of 20 Mahomedans, 
40 Brahmins, and 40 Itajpoots and lower-caste Hindoos. The 
influence of the Bralmuns over the 80 Hindoos is paramount, 
and the Mahomedans being a small minority, Vould not contest 
the palm with them., The whole compitny may, therefore, be 
said to be under Brahmiiwcal influence; 

If a low-caste Hindoo happened at the time to fill the res¬ 
ponsible post.of subahdar, he would *be entirely under the 
spiritual guiding of the Brahmihfeal clique. Were a mutiny 
hatching in the lines, he would not dare to divulge it, from the 
lear of a penalty more dreadful even than deatlf—exconjniuni¬ 
cation. 

It is very eyident, therefore, that by means oFthis pernicious 
system of caste, the men of a Bengal regiment, though norai- 
.nally subject to the British Crown, are really under the orders 
and control of a Brahminical clique, formed in each regiment,. 
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constantly corresponding with one another, and acting without 
any sense of responsibility whatever. 

European Officers .—Hitherto it has been supposed that the 
example*of, and association with, their European officers, have # 
done more than anything else to loosen the power of caste. 
And it has undoubtedly been proved that on many trying occa¬ 
sions, especially during the Afghanistan war, when the Se¬ 
poys were exposed to more than ordinary trials, these men, 
generally so tenacious, have forgotten their prejudices, and 
have infringed many of their strictest precepts. It was in 
Afghanistan that the Sepoy earned the character given of him 
by Major D’Arcey Todd, of' Herat renown, that “ he would 
go anywhere, and do anything, if led by an officer in whom he 
had confidence.” He earned and deserved that character in that 
rude country.” • Reipoved from the influences which hourly 
thrust themselves «upon him iri India, he was in Afghanistan a 
different and a far more useful being; but the moment he re¬ 
turned, he indued his prejudices at once, and became again the 
bigoted, relentless Brahmin. Still, even upon him then, the, 
example of his officer had a certain influence. That is to say, 
he was prompt to recognise a daring, chivalrous nature, and to 

} >ay a sort of horflage, not unmixed with fear, to high intel- 
ectual powers. Where an officer was at all lax in the per¬ 
formance of his duty, the Sepoy was certain to be lax also; and 
in cases "where a stern strictness was unaccompanied by an oc¬ 
casional warmth, a good word off duty, or an inclination to 
patronise their sports, the officer, was obeyed, but uncared for. 
Twenty-six officers make up the complement of a native re¬ 
giment, but of these nearly half were generally absent, and 
there were seldom more than fifteen present at head-quarters. 
For the management of a regiment under Brahminical control, 
as all Bengal regiments are, this number is amply sufficient 
in times of pe!ws. That is to say ‘the management is not 
affected bv the mere number. In fact, the conduct of Irregu¬ 
lar regiments, which possess only thrge officers, has always 
contrasted so favourably with that of Bine regiments, with their 
fourteen or fifteen, that the natural conclusion one would arrive 
at is, that the latter are over-officered. 

The officers live in bungalows, or thatched houses, near the 
lines of their regiments, but too far off to enable them to have 
any direct control over the movements of their men during the 
day ; and for eight months of the year at least the weather is 
too warm to allow them to ride out, except in the morning and 
evening. In order, “however, to have the whole regiment 
under constant European supervision, two sergeants are allow- 
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cd to each corps, who are required to live in the lines, and to 
report all that goes on daily to the Adjutant. 

• Duties of Officers .—The duties of the officers are very simi¬ 
lar to those performed in an English regiment. There is a 
Commander, generally of the rank of Lieutenant-Colhnel, wKo 
commands the regiment; an Adjutant, who superintends the 
drill, and makes daily reports to the commanding officer; an 
Interpreter and Quarter-Master, whose duty it is to look after 
the clothing of the men, and to interpret all orders; then each 
company is assigned to a separate officer, who is expected to 
settld all matters connected with his men every morning^ or, 
should he be unable to do so, to.refer them to *the commanding 
officer. 

Powers of the Commanding Officer .—The power of a com¬ 
manding officer is of a very limited nature : he can make no 
promotions to the grade of commissioned officer ; even in the 
ordinary rise from sepoy to naick, should l#fe think fit to pass 
over a man, his decision is liable to be upset by the Cojpman- 
der-in-Chief: he can make no prompt recognition of distin- 
, guished services; and worse than all, by a recent order*of 
Sir W. Gomm, he cannot refuse a court-martial to any Sepoy 
who may choose to demand it, in preferenqp to the punishment 
which may have been awarded to him. The commanding 
officer is therefore quite powerless, and the men know it. 
Once it was otherwise : there was a time when the Qommand- 
ant had it in his power to punish or reward, and his decision 
was irrevocable. But the system has been gradually changed. 
Comma nders-in-C h i ef f’resli»from Europe, and accustomed all 
their lives to command Englishmen, have forgotten the in¬ 
herent distinction between the European and the Asiatic, and in 
endeavouring to assimilate the rule% for the latter to those 
which are suited onl^ to the former, have broken down one of 
the chief barriers to Bjrahminical supremacy. # One consequence 
of the present system is the gradual decline and final loss of 
all regard <5n the part of the men for*their officers.. As mem¬ 
bers of a Christian and converting religioq they are disliked ; 
as superiors they are no longer feared. Personal qualities may 
attract a shqrt-lived admiration, but eten that would shiver to 
atoms in the encounter with Hindoo fanaticism. 

The Pension List .—But there was one resource upon which 
the Government relied above all others td *influeqce their 
Sepoys, and this was by making it their interest to remain 
faithful to the British standard. The establishment of a 
pension list on a large jand liberal sca|e, by the operation of 
which, a fixed monthly stipend was secured to any soldier who 
might be incapacitated for further duty after a service of 
fifteen years, and which, moreover, provided for the heufe or 
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nearest of kin of those who might perish in the field of battle, 
or from sickness whilst on foregin service, seemed well adapted 
to secure this end. A nobler or more liberal institution than 
the pension establishment for native soldiers does not exist, and 
iff was thrtiight by those competent to judge, that the estima¬ 
tion of the benefits accruing from it was fixed so firmly in the 
minds of the Sepoys, that that single consideration would weigh 
against all temptations to mutiny or revolt. 


The Akmf in India. 


According to «Lord Stanley’s Statement in Parliament, the 
Indian Army in .January, 1857'', consisted of— 

Europeans. 45,522 

Natives. 232,224 

I s 

The disposition of'the Bengal Army on the 30th April, 
1857, was as follows :— 


Four William 

Allipoue . 

Bauagungu ... 


BaUKACKPOKE 


< 


Dum-Dum 


Ciiinsukaii 


BERHAMroftE 

M lONACORE 
(iltTTAGONG 

AlUtACAN .... 


{ A detail of Foot Artillery. 

Her Majesty’s 53rd Foot, (5 Companies at Dum- 
Dum.) 

Detachment, Native Infantry. 

. Calcutta Native Militia. 

. Governor-General’s Body-Guard. 

'Detachment, Her Majesty’s 53rd Foot. 

2nd N. I. (Grenadiers.) 

Officers of the late— 

10th N. I. 

34th N. I. 

43rd N. I. 

_ 70th N. T. 

"The Head Quarters and the 3rd Company, 5th 
Battalion, Foot Artillery, with No. 20, Horse 
Light Field Battery. ( 

'“’The Head Quarters and 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 5th 
■* Companies of the 9th Battalion,-Native Foot 
Artillery. 

Five Companies of IT. M’s. 53rd Foot. 

.Depot, for the instruction of Hi tie Musketry. 

{ Recruit Depot, for Her Majesty’s and the Ilon’ble 
Company’s # Troops, II. M’s. 84th Foot. 

{ A detail of Native Foot Artillery. 

03rd Regt. N. I. (arrived 9th April, 1857.) 

11 tli Irregular Cavalry. J 

19th Regt. N. I. (just disbanded) 

Shekijwattee ^Battalion. 

Three Companies of the 34th Regt. N. I. 
f Arracan Battalion. 

| A detail of Native Foot Artillery. 
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y mrAurr f 73rd Regt. N. I. 

■J klptgoeee .-j Detachment, 11th Irregular Cavalry. 


WChekea Poonjee 


Caciiaji . 


Assam 


( A detfl.il of Native Foot Artillery. 

CA .. { Two Companies of the 73rd liegt. N. I. 

f Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion, witji two 6* 
I pounders attached. 

Syliiet . Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion. 

' Detachment, Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion, 
Kookee Levy. 

1st and 2nd Assam Light Infantry Battalions. 

A Company of Assam Local Artillery. 

4th Company, 5th Battalion Foot Artillery, ftith 
No. 11, Bvillpck Light Field llattery. 

T . J Her Majesty’s 10th Foot. 

DinaP0EE . ) 7 th Regt.N. I. 

8th liegt. N. I. 

40th liegt* N. I. 

.Segowue .. ,12th 1 rregu 1 ar*Cavalry. 

Bhacmjlpork . Hill Rangers. 

Monghvu .1 

; J ; yta ™.I Hill Rangers. 

BUGKAI.EE.( ° 

PUJKNEAH .. ) 


Darjeeling 


IIazaeeebaugh . 


Convalescent Depot, consisting of Detachments 
of H M.’s and E. I. Company’s Troops. 

3 Sebundy Sappers and Miners. 

.. ( Itamgliur Light Infantry Battalion, with four 

.,,, ... , < (>-pounder brass guns. Two Kessallahs of 

(Chota Nagporej | Ir ‘ e g ular Cavalry attached. 

Chtbassa."1 

Puiu.Lt ah. I 

Sumhhulpoue . > Detachments, Ramghur Light Infantry Battidion. 

Kiiunakbideah.I 

Bancoorau .J 

j Detachment, 8th Regt. N. I. 

\ Ditto, 40th Regt. N *1. 

Bousee .j. 32nd liegt. N. I. 

Burhait .3 

Scngkumpore ...... V Detachments, 32ud N. I. 

Deoguuh .] 

JIaneegunge ..... Detachment, 63rd N. I. 

Rohnke . 5t,h Irregular Cavalry. 

Sooeee . Military Police Corps. 

2nd Company, 3rd Battalion Foot?Artillery, with 
No. 12, Bullock Light Field Battery. * 

Benares .. ^ 25th N. I. 

37th N. I. 

Regiment of Loedianalr. 


Sultanpore . 

(Benares. J 


13th Irregular Cavalry. 
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JUAOTORE ... 
GlIAZEEPORE 


Chunar 


MlRZArORE 
Azimghur ... 

Goruckpore 


Cawnpore 


Futtehgurii ..... 

Hameerpore. 

OoRAIE. 

Bandah . 

EtaWAII . 

( Mynjjooric ) 


Lucknow 


Fyzabad 


. Detachment, Regiment of Loodianali. 

. 65th N. I. 

' European Invalid Battalion, consisting of ^wo 
Companies of Artillery Invalids, and two Com¬ 
panies of Infantry Invalids. 

I European Veteran Company^ 
v Detachment Regiment of Ferozepore. 

. Regiment of Ferozepore. 

( A detail of Native Foot Artillery. 

\ 17th N. I. 

( Detachment, 17t.h N. I. , 

{ Detachment, 12t.h Irregular Cavalry. 

'1st Company, Cth Battalion Foot Artillery. 

Head Quarters and 6th Company 7th Battalion 
Native Foot Artillery. 

j 1st Company 8th Battation Native Foot Artillery. 
1 j 1 S^nd Light Cavalry Dep6t of H. M.’s 32nd Foot. 
1st N. I. - 
53rd N. I. 

_5Gth N. I. 

( A detail of Native Foot Artillery, 
t 10th N. I. 

Detachment, 1st N. I. 
t .Ditto, 53rd N. I. 

Ditto, 56th N. T. 

| Detachment, 9 th N. I. 

"4th Company, 1st Battalion Artillery, with 
No. 9, Ilorse Light. Field Battery. 

2nd Company, .8th Battalion Native Foot Artil¬ 
lery, with No. 2, Bullock Light Field Battery. 
7th Light Cavalry. 

Hen, Majesty’s 32nd Foot. 

(Depot, at Cawnpore.) ■- 
13th N. I. 

48th N. I. 

71st N. I. 

Chide Irregular Force. 

No. 2, Horse Light Field Battery. 

No. 8, Ditto Ditto. 

Reserve Company of Artillery. , 

2nd Regt. Cavalry. 

4th Regt. Infantry. 

._7th Regt. Infantry. 

1 5th Company, 7th Battalion Native Foot Artil¬ 
lery, with No. 13', Horse Light Field Battery, 
22nd N. I. 

Detachment, 15th Irregular Cavalry. 

Oude Irregular Force. 

6th Regt. Infantry. 
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Aajoodiah . 

Seetapoke . 

< MtTLEAON .. 

SOLTANPOKE . 

Pertabgurh. 

Peksa&eepore .. 

Secrora . 

Baraitch. 

Gondah . 

PURRIABAD . 

Axeaiiabad . 

Futtehpoue . 

Nowgong . 


Jhansi . 

Saugor. 

Dumoh. 

Jubbulpore 

Mhow . 

Nagode. 

Neemucu 


Detachment, 22nd N. I. 
f 41st N. I. 

< (hide Irregular Force. 

( 9 th Regt. Infantry. 

’ Detachment 41st. N. I. 

{ Oude Irregular Force. 

10th Regt. Infantry. 

l#th Irregular Cavalry (left wing at Seetapore.) 
( Oude Irregular Force. 

{ 8th Regt. Infantry. 

3rd Regt. Oude Irregular Cavalry. 

1st Regt. Oude Irregular Infantry. 

{ No. 1, Horse Right Field Battery, Oude Irregular 
Force. 

1st Regt. Oude Irregular Cavalry. 

2nd Regt, Oude Irregular Infantry (one wing). 
Left Wing 2nd Regt., Oude Irregular Infantry. 
3rd Regt. Oude Irregular Hlfantry. 

5th Regt. Oude Irregular Infantry. 

1 0th Company, 9th Battalion Native Foot Artillery. 
6th Native Infantry. 

47 th Native Infantry. 

Detachment, 6th Native Infantry. 

) 4th Company, 9th Battalion Native Foot Artil¬ 
lery, with No. 18 Bullock Light Field Battery. 
Head Quarters and Right Wing, 12th N. I. 

Left wing, 14th Irregular Cavalry. 

) A detail of Native Foot Artillery. 

Left Wing^ 12th N. I. 

Head Quarters and Right Wing, 14th Irregular 
Cavalry. 

' 1st Company, 3rd Battalion Foot Artillery, with 
No. 4, Bullock Light Field Battery. 

31st N. I. 

! 42nd N. I. 

t 3rd Irregular Cavalry. 

Detachment, 31st N. 1. 

52nd.N. I. 

( 2nd Company, 6th Battalion Foot Artillery, with 
No. 8, Horse Light Field Battery. 

} 1st Light Cavalry (left wing at Neemuch.) 

( 23rd N. I. 

] 50th N. I. 

I Detachment, 31st N. I. 

* 4th Troop, 1st Brigade Native "Horse Artillery. 
Left Wing, 1st Light Cavalry. 

72nd N. I.. 

(7th Infantry, Gwalior Contingent. 

D 
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2nd Company, 7th Battalion Native Foot Artillery, 
, T , with No. 6, Horse Light Field Battery. 

NuSSEERABAD .< J g tll JJ J ' 6 J 

30th n! I. 

Jetpobe .. Detachment, 30th N. I. 

Ajmeee . Detachment, 30th N. I. 

''Head Quarters of the Regiment of Artillery. 
Head Quarters, 2nd Ifroop 1st Brigade Horse 
Artillery. 

Head Quarters, 3rd Company, 3rd Battalion, Foot 
Artillery, with No. 14, Horse Light Field 

MifeKOT .-{ Battery. 

H. M.’s 6tlj Dragoon Guards. 

II. M.’s 60th Rifles. 

3rd Light Cavalry. 

11th N. I. 

^Oth N. 1. 

f Head Quarters of the Corps of Sappers and 

Roorkee ..< Miners, with 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 

[ 10th, 11 th and 12th Companies. 

3rd Company, 7th Battalion, Native Foot Artil¬ 
lery, with No. 5, Horse Light Field Battery. • 

Delhi .38th N. I. 

54th N. I. 

74t.h N. I. 

Alltohub . 9 th N. I. 

BourNDSHunuR. Detachment, 9th N. I. 

Deyraii . Sirmoor Battalion. 

{ Convalescent Depot, consisting of detachments 

Landour . { of II. M. and E. L Company’s Troops. 

Mctssooree . Nil. 

{ 2nd Company, 5th Battalion Foot Artiljery. 

3rd European Regt. 

44th N. I. 

67th N. I. 

-- i Detdfeliment, 44th N. I. 

Muttka .1 Ditto, 67th N. I. 

f 6 th Company, 8th Battalion Native Foot Artil- 
I lery, with No. 15>) Horse Light Field Battery. 

Bareilly .< 18 th N. I. 

68th N. I. 

C&th Irregwiar Cavalry. 

, r __ A detail of Native Foot Artillery. 

Moradabad 29th N I 

Seab*hask>>^ AdeMrfN^FootArtaiery. 

3rd Company, 8th Battalion Native Foot Artil- 
Almorah ‘lery. •• 

66th or Ghoorkah Regt. 
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Loh'ooghaut .. 
IN'ynee Tal .. 

GwaLior 

Goon aii. 

Augur . 

Seeprke . 

Sulluti’ore .. 

SlUDARPORE .. 

Mundlaisir .. 
Mehidpore .. 
Sehore. 

Deolee. 

Bewar . 

Ajmeke.. 

Erinpooraii .. 

Kherwaraii .. 
Kotrah . 

UmB ALLAH 

Hansi . 

Sirsa .. 

IIissar. 

Loodianah .,, 

Simla . 

* Juttog, Simla 


, Detachment of 66th or Ghoorkha Regfc. 

■ NiL 

"2nd Company, Gwalior Artillery. 

4th Company, ditto. 

5th Company, ditto. 

1st Regt., Gwalior Cavalry. 

1st Regt. Gwalior Infantry. 

2nd Regt. ditto. 

_3rd Regt, ditto. 

. Detachment, 1st Regt. of Gwalior Cavalry. 

{ 3rd Company, Gwalior Artillery. 

2nd Iiegt. Gwalior Cavalry. 

5th Regt. Gwiflior Infantry. 

| 1st Company, Gwalior Artillery. 

[ 3rd Regt. Gwalior Infantry. 

6th Regt gGwalior Infantry (loft vyng at Asurgurh.) 
Malwali Bheei Corps. 

( Nimar Police Corps Detachment, Malwah Bheei 
{ Corps. 

j United Malwah Contingent, consisting of Artil- 
j levy, Cavalry, and Infantry, 
j Bhopal Contingent, consisting of Artillery, Ca- 
{ valry, and Infantry. 

j Kotah Contingent, consisting of Artillery, Ca- 
( valry, arftl Infantry. 

Mhairwarrah Battalion. 

Detachment, Mhairwarrah Battalion 
j Joiulpore legion, consisting of Artillery, Cavalry, 
( and Infantry. 

Mt^y wardflieei Corps. 

Mcywar Bheei Corps. 

"Head Quarters, 2nd and 3rd Troops, 3rd Brigade 
Horse Artillery. 

H.TML’s 9th Light Dragoons, (lancers.) 

4th Light Cavalry (burners). 

5th N. I. 

60th N. & 

^ Detj'iehmcnt, 9th Irregular Cavalry. 
f Hurnanah Light Infantry fiattalion. 

( 4th Irregular Cavalry.* 

| Detachment, Hurrianah Light Infantry Battalion. 
I Ditto, 4th Iri'efular Cavalry. 

! Detachment, Ilurriunah Light ^£mtry Battalion. 
Ditto, 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

Detachment, 4th Light Cavalry (lancers). 

Ditto, 3rd N. I. 

Ditto, 9th Irregular Cavalry. 

Nil. 

Nusseeree Battalion. 
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Dugshai . 1st European Bengal Fusiliers. 

Kussowlee . H. M.’s 75th Foot. 

Sitbathoo . 2nd European Bengal Fusiliers. 


! lst Troop, 1st Brigade Horse Artillery. 
Head-quarters, 1st Battalion Foot Artillery. 

6th Light Cavalry. 

H. M.’s 8th Foot: 

86th N. I. 

61st N. I. 

Phiiaour . 3rd N. I. 

1 5tli Troop, 1st Brigade, Nativd Horse Artillery. 
33rd N. I. 

9th Irregulaf Cavalry. 


Lahore . 

Jhung . 

Goojeerat . 

Umritsur. 

Govindghuk. 

Fezozepore . 

Goordaspore 

Mooltab . 


PUNJAB. 

'Head-quarters, 2nd and 3rd Troops, 2nd Brigade 
' Horse Artillery. 

1 Head-quarters and 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Com¬ 
panies, 4th Battalion Foot Artillery (Meean 
Meer.) 

] 8th Light Cavalry (Meean Meer.) 

H. M.’s 81st Foot (Meean Meer.) 

16th N. I. (Meean Meer.) 

’26th N. I. (Meean Meer.) 

..49th N. I. (Meean Meer.) 

Detachment, 26th N. I. 

{ Detachment, Kith N. I. 

Ditto, 85th N. I. 

Ditto, 46th N. I. 

! 5th Company, 8^h Battalion, Native Foot Artille¬ 
ry, with No. 16, Horse Light Field Battery. 
59th N. I. 

Detachment, Native Infantry. 

2nd Company, 1st Battalion, Foot Artillery. 
'Headquarters and 3rd Company, 6th Battalion, 
Foot Artillery, with No. 19, Horse Light Field 
Battery. 

J (| 4th Company, 6th Battalion, Foot Artillery. 

] 10th Light Cavalry. 

1 H. M.’s 61st Foot. 


45th N. I. 
.57‘th N. I 


! Detachment, 59th N. I. 

2nd Irregular Cavalry. 

4th Troop, 2nd Brigade, Native Horse Artillery. 
4th Company, 3rd Battalion, Foot Artillery. 

62qd N. I„ 

69th N. I. 

1st Irregular Cavalry. 
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Sealkote . 

Shahfore . 

GoOJHANW ALLAH ... 
Noobpore. 

Kanqra . 


1 3rd Troop, 1st Brigade, itorse Artjlleiy. 

3rd Company, 1st Battalion, Foot Artillery, with 
No. 17, Horse Light Field Batter] 
j Detachment, 35th N. I. 

( Ditto, 46th N. I. 

Ditto, 33th N. I. 

I Half of 1st Column, 7th Battalion, Native Foot 
Artillery. 

Head-quarters and Right Wing, 4th N. I. 

( Half of 1st Column, 7th Battalion Native Foot 
Artillery. 

Left Wing, 4th N. I. 


European and Native Troops in the Punjab. 

There were then, in the* Punjab Territories*‘from Kurnaul 
to Peshawur, about 36,000 native troops of call arms, infantry, 
regular and irregular cavalry, and artillery. These wgre all 
men from Oudh and Hindoostan, except a fraction, who were 
.Punjabees. Against these there were eleven regiments of 
European infantry, and one of cavalry, and some 2,000 Euro¬ 
pean artillery. The European Force may have numbered 
10,500 men. Of this force half was massed at the extremes 
of the Province, viz. three regiments at the Simla Hills and 
three at the Peshawur Valley. Of the principal fortresses 
that of Lahore was held by some European infantry; those 
of Govindgurh (Umritsur) and Mooltan were held by one 
company of European arti^^ry each; while those of Philore 
on the Sutlej, Atto3k on the Indus, Kangra and Noorpoor, 
were held by native troops. Our chief arsenal, that of Feroze- 
poor, was at a station held by European infantry. The second 
arsenal was at Philor<f, held by native infantry. Our frontier, 
800 miles in length, bordering throughout upon fierce and 
independent tribes, was held in strength at one point, and that 
the most important, namelj^Peshawur; buf the greater part 
was occupied by about 10,000 irregular Jr oops, cavalry and 
infantry, of the best possible description. There were also 
some 9^)00 Military Police, horse and* foot. Thus the aggre¬ 
gate of Punjabee troops was abo«t 22,00Q men. These were, for 
the most part, natives of the Punjab ; a portion something less 
than one-fourth were Hindoostanees. Immediately after the 
outbreak, three regiments of European infantry, and* one of 
cavalry, marched away from the Punjab for Delhi, while the 
Punjab was relieved of only two native infantry corps; so that 
if the Umballa force be deducted,'there fkere about 7,500 Euro¬ 
peans to 33,000 Hindoostanee soldiers, or 1 to 4 J. In the event of 
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collision, however, the assistance of a portion of the Punjabee 
troops might always be counted on. The circumstances of 
difficulty were therefore considerable. The European Force whs 
limited. There was a large section, nearly one third of the 
mutinous Bengal Army, to be either encouraged in their duty, 
overawed, or coerced, as the case might be. There were mar¬ 
tial and fanatical tribes along the frontier to be kept at arm’s 
length. There were numerous Native Princes to be held firm 
to their allegiance. There was a large population exposed to 
evil influence from the proximity of the seat,of Rebellion to 
be Ynaintained yi subjection. And beyond all this, there were 

E owerful reinforcements from time to time to be despatched to 
>elhi. 


In order to apprehend rightly what was the feeling as well 
as the conduct of the mass of the people when the mutiny 
broke forih, Mr. O. Raikes gives the subjoined short analysis 
of the component parts of the human mass in the N. W. 
Provinces. 

The male population was divided iuto the following' 
classes:— 

Hindoos. 


Agricultural.'.. 9,549,192 

Non-Agricultural. 4,254,453 


Mahomedans, 


Agricultural.?.*.. 996,950 

Non-Agricultural. 79,941 


Total. c 16,180,536 


Now of these sixteen millions <p»t one-twentieth part re¬ 
sided in districts which had any European soldiers stationed 
within their limits! The mass of the people knew and 
acknowledged the supreme power of their English piasters, 
but they attributed that power c entirely to the bayonets of the 
Bengal Native Infantry, which held the forts, arsenals and 
treasuries throughout the country. 

Therefore when the native soldiers rose as one man te burn 
and slay, to pull -down the halls of justice, and to break open 
the jajls, the people at large who knew little and thought less 
of tpe distant resources of“ England, concluded naturally 
enough that our day had gone by. 
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The Chuppatees. 

For some time reports had been received of a novel and 
cdrious proceeding among the village Chowkeydars of many 
districts of the N. W. Provinces, 

It has not yet been definitely ascertained wnence the move¬ 
ment originated, or what was its precise motive and object, but 
the chowkeydars Were, in a line of country extending from 
Furruckabau and Goorgaon to Banda, actively employed 
in the distribution of small wheaten-cakes, for the delivery of 
whicfy, receipts.-were in some instances demanded in the 
hand-writing of the village Putwarries, and gfter authentica¬ 
tion at the thannah. The chewkeydars seemed to suppose 
themselves to be acting under some general order sent forth 
by Government. 

The thing was.done in tb^ way.—A chowkey/iar appeared in 
the village adjoining his own, with two small chuppaties, which 
he delivered over to his brother chowkeydar? with an injunction 
to make ten others to be then delivered by him, two and t»vo, to 
the chowkeydars of the adjacent villages, with instructions to 
•act in a similar manner ; each chowkeydar to keep two for pre¬ 
sentation to the Hakim, or when called for; obedience was 
given to the instructions, and the cakes passed on from village' 
to village. 

All enquiries at ihe time pointed to some superstition con¬ 
nected with the previous sickly season, as the most.probable 
origin of the strange procedure. 

A letter from the Collector of Goorgaon illustrates the 
method in which the chowkeydars of a district took up the 
message received from a neighbouring one :— 

“ To S. Fraser, Esquire, 

Commissioner, Delhi. 

“ Sir,—I have the honor to infiym you that a signal has 
passed through numbers of the villages of “'this district, the 
purport of Which has not ytH transpired. 

“ 2nd. The chowkeydars of the village| bordering on those 
belonging to Muttra, have received small baked cakes of atta, 
with orders p> distribute them generally through this district. 

“ 3rd. A chowkeydar upon r#ceiving/tne of these cakes has 
had five or six Store prepared, and thus they have passed from 
village to village ; so quickly has the order been*executed that 
village after village has been served With this notice. 

“ 4th. This day cakes of this description have arrived and 
been distributed in the villages about Goorgaon, and an idea 
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has been industriously circulated, that Government has given 
the order. 

(Sd.) W. Ford, Magistrate. 
Gooroaon Magistracy, I 

1 9th •February , 1857. / 

The Fanatic Faqueer at Fyzabad. 

On Monday evening, the 16th February, 1857, a fanatic 
Faqueer, with a gang of armed men, established himself in a 
serai in Fyzabad, and addressing the mob, informed them that 
his mission was the destruction of the Feringhees. They were 
informed by one of the public officers, that carrying arms in 
the city by bodies of men is prohibited, and their swords de¬ 
manded. They not only refused, but when he advanced, drew 
their swords upon him, so that he 'was obliged to retire. The 
Military Police yrere brought up, and were with difficulty 
prevented from attacking the party at once. Guards were 
postdd, and a company of sepoys came from the cantonments 
and surrounded them. On the following morning, the Deputy 
Commissioner tried in vain to persuade them to give up their 
swords. They remained seated in a verandah with their 
swords in their hands. The leader of the party would listen 
to no persuasion, though he was promised that if they would 
submit, they should not be sent to the prison, nor suffer any 
indignity ; but having drawn their swords on a British officer 
and excited the populace, they must submit to be tried on this 
charge. The Moulvie declared they might take liis headless 
corpse, but that he would not surrender >alive. 

It was proposed to rush upon and secure them when reliev¬ 
ing the guard, which was stationed within a few yards of them. 
It was intended that the guard of fourteen men, when the word 
“ march” was given, should rush on them without fixing bayonets. 
Whether they suspected' the plan or ndt, or a moment’s delay 
alarmed them, is not certain, but they made a furious attack on 
the sepoyk, some of them with a sword in each hand. The 
officer in command of the guard and three sepoys were wound¬ 
ed, the officer severelythree of the fanatics were killed, five 
much wounded, and four tajten unhurt. The Moulvie was 
slightly wounded, and taken to the regimental hospital, where 
. he is supposed jbo be mad. He said he had come from the Cheen 
Pultuiv at Madras, but he was not a Madrassee. He pnd his 
followers had been visiting the tombs of the men killed in the 
religions quarrel just before the annexation. 
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The Moulvie, who was a foreigner in those parts, shewed no 
disposition whatever to be communicative. He, however, said 
that he came from some place on the coast; but his appearance, 
demeanour and dialect, betrayed him to be a native of Mooltan, 
jor some place in that direction. He was said to understand Eng-* 
lish. The circumstances of his having been taken in the act 
of reading the Jehad, and several copies of the “ Sujra” (war 
proclamation) being found in his possession, leaves no doubt 
as to his real intentions. These were evidently to incite the 
people to rebellion. Indeed, it was expected that he, after 
all woflld turn out to be an emissary from some distinguished 
quarter, where not the best of, feelings for our rule were 
cherished. The Moulvie was accompanied by fourteen ap¬ 
parently staunch and gaunt followers. The Moulvie’s name 
was Sekundur Shah. He was said to have resided in Luck¬ 
now up to within a very short time of his proceeding to Fyza- 
bad, though, as already mentioned, he was n@t a native of the 
country. 


Uneasiness at Dum-Dum regarding Greased Car- 

. TRIDGES. 

Lieutenant Wright to Ensign • Smith , Adjutant , Rifle Depot 

Dum-Dum. 

Dum-Dum, January 22, 1857. 

I have the honor to report for the information of Major 
Bontein, commanding the def>6t, that there appears to be a 
very unpleasant feeling'existing among the native soldiers who 
are here for instruction, regarding the grease used in prepar¬ 
ing the cartridges, some evil-disposed person having spread a 
report that it consists of*a mixture of the fat of pigs and cows. 

2. The belief in this report has been strengthened by the 
behaviour of a classie attached to the magazine, who, I am 
told, asked a lepoy of the 2nd Grenadiers to s*upply 1pm’ with 
water from his lota. The sepoy refused, observing, he was not 
aware of what caste the man was; the classie immediately re¬ 
joined, “ 2Tou .will soon lose your custd, as ere long you will 
have to bite cartridges covered with the fat of pigs and cows,” 
or words to that effect. 

3. Some of the depot-men in conversing with rfle'on the sub¬ 
ject lasfr night, said that the report had spread throughout 
India, and when they go to their homes their friedds will refuse 
to eat with them. I assured them (believing it to be the case) 
that the grease used is composed of mutton-fat and wax, to 
which they replied, “ It may be bo, but our friends will not 

E 
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believe it: let us obtain the ingredients from the bazar, and 
make it up ourselves ; we shall then know- what is used, and 
be able to assure our fellow-soldiers and others that there is 
nothing in it prohibited by our caste.” 

c f 


Major-General J. B . Hearsey , C. B., to the Deputy Adjutant- 
General of the Army. 

Barrackpore, January 28, 1857. 

I beg leave to report for the information of Government 
that an ill feeling is said to subsist in the minds of the'*sepoys 
of the regiments at Barrackpore. A report has been spread 
by some designing persons, most likely Brahmins or agents of 
the religious Hindoo Party in Calcutta (I believe it is called 
the “ Dhurma Sobha,”) that they (the sepoys) arc to be. forced 
to embrace the Christian faitl). On this report was grafted, as 
an overt act to ca'use them to lose caste, the distributing amongst 
them ball cartridges for the new Enfield rifle that had the paper 
forming them greased with the fat of cows and pigs. 

2. I should not have allowed these idle and groundless ru¬ 
mours to have had any weight on my mind, knowing that the 
latter circumstance (regarding the cartridges) would be re¬ 
medied as soon as reported to hjgher authority, and trusting to 
the well-known repugnance of all officers with native regi¬ 
ments $o act or do anything that could be construed into a 
wish or desire to interfere with the religious prejudices of the 
men under their command. 

3. But the circumstance of <a serjeant’s bungalow being 
burnt down at Raneegunge, supposed to have been caused by 
an incendiary (a wing of the 2nd Grenadiers from this station 
being now there), and’ also three incendiary fires having occur¬ 
red at this station within the last four clays—-one, the electric 
telegraph bungalow, and since then, two bungalows that were 
unoccupied (the second occurred only last night), as also Ensign 
Chamier, of the 34th Regiment, having taken a lighted arrow 
from the thatch. of his own bungalow, has .confirmed in my 
mind that this incendiarism is caused by ill-affected men, who 
wish thus to make known or spread a spirit of discontent, and 
induce the sepoys to^ believecthey are all laboring under some 
grievance which they have not the manliness to make known 
to their officers. 

4. Perhaps those Hindoos who are opposed to the marriage 
of Widows in* Calcutta are using under-hand means to thwart 
Government in abolishing o the restraints lately removed by 
law for the marriage of widows, and conceive if they can make 
a party of the ignorant classes in the ranks of the army believe 
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their religion or (religious prejudices are eventually to be 
abolished by force, and by force they are all to be made Chris¬ 
tians, and thus, by shaking their faith in Government, lose tin 
confidence of their officers by inducing sepoys to commit offen¬ 
ces (such as incendiarism) so difficult to put a stop to ot prove 
they will gain their object. 

5. Brigadier Grant directed commanding officers of regi¬ 
ments at this station the day before yesterday to parade their 
corps and ask them if they had any grievance to complain of. 
Three of the officers have reported their men to be perfectly 
satisfied; and Colonel Wlieler, commanding the 34th Native 
Infantry, assured them the rumoijr so industriofisly circulated 
was false, and the native officers and men said they were 
satisfied it was so. But one native officer respectfully asked 
if any orders had been received regarding the Enfield rifle 
cartridges. This he could not answer, as the letter permitting 
the ghee, or other material, to be used for that purpose by the 
men, only arrived this morning. I have, however, direct<^l its 
contents to be made known to every regiment in the canton¬ 
ment, and a copy to be sent to Colonel Reid, commanding at 
Dum-Dum, for Major Bontein’s information. 

6. It is my purpose, should this uneasy feeling not abate, to 
parade the brigade and myself explain the absurdity of the 
notion that any, the most distant intention* to "interfere with 
their prejudices was contemplated by Government. 

7. I am sorry to add that I this morning heard that the 
officer commanding Her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment in Fort 
William wrote to the officer, ui command of the wing of that 
regiment at Dum-Dum, to warn a company to be ready to 
turn out at any moment, and had distributed to the men of the 
com]limy ten rounds of balled ammunition, informing that 
officer that a mutiny h£d broken out at Barrackpore amongst 
the sepoys. 


Major-General Ilearsey ’ to the Deputy Adjutant-General of 

the Army. 

Barrachpove, February 8, 1857. 

I have the honor to report, fonethe information of Govern¬ 
ment and of the Commander-in-chief, the following circum¬ 
stances which have taken place at this station. 

2. Chi receiving the orders of Government that an al¬ 
lowance would be authorized for the purchase afld preparation 
of a grease, such as the sepoys would have no objection to, 
.for applying to the cartridges of the Enfield rifle, and having 
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been supplied by Colonel Abbott* C. B., Inspector-General of 
Magazines* with some cartridges made up at the arsenal, also 
the paper in sheets, I directed Brigadier Grant, C. B.,« to 
make known to commanding officers of regiments my desire 
*that the order of the Government should be distinctly ex-, 
plained by them to their respective battalions on parade, and 
that the paper sent by Colonel Abbott with the cartidges* 
should* be shown to all the native officers and men. 

3. This was accordingly done, and I confess I was surprised 
to learn that the paper (which has a somewhat glazed ap¬ 
pearance) excited .their suspicion that it hid been prepared 
with grease as*one of the materials, and Captain Boswell, who 
commands the wing 2nd Grenadiers, at this station, sent me a 
report that such was' the impression on the minds of his men. 

4. Colonel Wheler, commanding the 34th Native Infantry, 
also waited oh me, and stated thal the same objection had been 
raised by the met, of his corps. 

5. ( I lost no time in ordering Brigadier Grant to assemble a 
special court of inquiry to investigate this matter, and the 
native commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the wing 
2nd Grenadiers were to be directed to attend, and to state 
fairly and plainly any objection they had, or could possibly 
have, to the use of this new ammunition. 

6. The Cdurt accordingly met, and was attended by my 
son. Lieutenant John Hearsey, a college-passed officer, who is 
now; refeiding with me, and had been instructed in the Musketry 
School at liythe, when lately in England on sick furlough. 
Lieutenant Hearsey took with jnm to the Court one of those 
Enfield rifles, and materials for making up the cartridges, to 
show to the native officers. This was done. The rifle was 
much admired, but 'they still objected to the glazed paper, 
frankly stating their suspicion that it contained grease, and 
they would prefer to feave the cartridge made up of the old 
paper, which hhd been so long served out to them. In short, 
their suspicions 'were fairly roused on the subject of cow and 
pig-fat, and it will be quite impossible to allay them, unfound¬ 
ed though they be. 

7. The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were yester¬ 
day transmitted to you, for $ie purpose of being laid ■ before 
Government and his Excellency the Commander-in-chief. 

8. On Friday night, the 6th instant, between the hours of 
8 and 9 o’clock. Brigadier Grant, C. B., Colonel Wheler, and 
Lieutenant Allen of the 34th N. I., waited upon me at my 
quarters, and the two first-named informed me that Lieutenant 
Alien had startling matter to communicate. This will be 
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found in the written statement of that officer hereto appended. 
A descriptive roll of the sepoy who gave the information in 
question is likewise attached to this letter. 

9. I* immediately directed the Brigadier to order Lieutenant 
.Allen and Ensign Harris, Adjutant 70th N. I. (an intelligent 

young officer), Hb mount their horses and ride in the direction 
of the spot indicated where these delegates were to meet, and 
to bring me intelligence if they saw them assembled, or were 
any meu returning from that direction. I also instructed the 
Brigadier to lose not a moment in having the roll of every 
company called In its battalion lines, and all men absent to • be 
reported to him. Brigadier Grant’s official repftrt on this sub¬ 
ject is hereto annexed, from which it will be seen that all were 
present in their respective lines-, save a few whose absence was 
satisfactorily accounted for. It is likewise Bhown by this re¬ 
port that the two officers returned from their mission without 
having seen any party assembled or proceeding to their lines 
from the spot indicated. 

10. There can be little doubt but that a bad spirit prevails 
pmong the sepoys, particularly in the 2nd Grenadiers. The 
simultaneous fires at Barrackpore and lianeegunge (certainly 
by incendiarism) afford strong and reasonable ground for such 
a suspicion, though I am happy to add that none have occurred 
for several nights past, which may be parhaps attributed to 
there being strong piquets posted in the officers’ lines, from 
which patrols are constantly sent to watch and apprehend any 
suspicious person who may be moving about. 

11. 1 have also directed # tljat a register shall be taken of all 
bazar people and camp followers, in order that the bad cha¬ 
racters may be summarily ejected from cantonments, and I have 
further offered a reward of 1,000 rupee* to be paid to any per¬ 
son who may come ftfrward and produce such evidence as will 
convict the incendiary .or incendiaries of the telegraph and 
other bungalows. 

12. Deercfing it my duty to keep the Government fully in¬ 
formed of all that may be occurring at fchis station, I have 
thought it proper to enter into these details. 

13. I.moreover consider it necessaty to add my convic¬ 
tion that the sepoys are tampered with by designing villains, 
when on duty in Fort William and Calcutta, it having been 
frequently noticed by old military residents at tllfe station, that 
after frequent absences on such detached duty, many of' them 
returned to their lines with strange ideas and ilnsettled minds. 
I therefore think that if it could be possibly managed to have 
all the duties in that garrison and in Calcbtta exclusively taken 
by the European regiments and the Native Militia, especially in 
Calcutta, the arrangement would be highly desirable. 
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Major-General Hearsey to the Secretary to the Government 

of India. 

Barrachpore, February 11, 1857' 

We Tiave at Barraekpore been dwelling upon a mine ready, 
for explosion. I have been watching the feJnng of the sepoya 
here for some time. Their minds have been misled by some 
designing scoundrels, who have managed to make them 
believe that their religious prejudices, their caste, is to be 
interfered with by Government; “ that they are to be forced 
to "turn Christians.”* 

Any reasonable person wo f uld doubt, after the experience 
we have had, that such an absurd notion could possess them; 
but nevertheless it is a fact, and it will take time to dispossess 
their minds of this stupid idea. 

I was told that a circumstance occurred at Dum-Dum, 
where the School l»f Practice for the Enfield rifle is assembled, 
which, I may say, gave evidence amongst them to this 
supposition. 

A sepoy from one of the regiments here was walking to, 
his chowka, to prepare his food, with his lota full of water. 
He Was met by a low-caste classie (it is said one of the 
magazine or arsenal men). This classie asked him to let him 
drink from the lotah. The sepoy (a Brahmin) refused, say¬ 
ing, “ I have scoured xny lotah ; you will defile it by your 
touch.” The classie rejoined, “ You think much of your 
caste, but wait a little, the Saliib-logue will make you bite 
cartridges soaked in cow and pork-fat, and then where will 
your caste be?” The sepoy made this speech known amongst 
his comrades at Dum-Dum. The report is not long in 
travelling to this station : the men brooded over it for some 
time at Dum-Dum; and though it seenls to have been known 
to the officer there, it.* was treated , as a silly and foolish 
notion until Major Bontein perceived it had taken hold of 
their minds as a fact. When he reported it to fee, I lost no 
time in writing to Calcutta, making known what had occurred, 
and suggesting a small allowance might be granted to the 
officer at Dum-Dum to purchase wax and ghee. Of cocoa- 
nut-oil, by the hands of one of the liigli-caste men, and direct 
him to grease the bullet portion of the cartridge before the 
men when they‘were served out for practice. 

This I had every reason to believe would practically 
convince the men of the falsity of the classie’s speech, and 
that every care would be taken that their caste would not 
be interfered with. Ii seems to have had all the effect de¬ 
sired at the School of Practice at Dum-Dum; and as no 
cartridges were to be served out or practice was to take place 
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here, I could not dream that it would become a cause of 
trouble or disaffection at this place. 

^Colonel Abbott sent me a parcel of cartridges and paper; 
and as the burning of the telegraph bungalow and several 
•thatched officer’s houses had occurred at this station, certainly* 
by incendiaries—for Sontal arrows with lighted match attach¬ 
ed to them had been taken oi.u of the thatch—I ordered 
officers commanding corps to parade their* men, explain to 
them that no grease would be used to the cartridges, but what 
would be applied by one of themselves when they were re¬ 
quired* to use the new Enfield rifle. The paper sent by 
Colonel Abbott was not the same kind of whitsh the common 
cartridge was made, and had a "glazed or shining appearance. 
This excited suspicion in their minds, and such was reported, 
to me by Captain Boswell, commanding a Wing of the 2nd 
Grenadier Regiment; and Colonel Wheler, commanding the 
34t.h Regiment Native Infantry, also waked upon me, and 
made known that this shining appearance was deemed by the 
native officers and men to be caused by the objectionable 
fat or grease mixed with the paper in the process of making 
it. 

I had a Court of Inquiry assembled, before which the native' 
commissioned, and non-commissioned officers of the Wing of 
the 2nd Regiment Grenadiers were examined as to their 
opinion and feelings on tiiis point. The proceedings have 
been sent to Government. 

Amidst all this business the alarm in Fort William took 
place. The company of Jjpropeans was hurried from Dum- 
Dum without any rep'ort being made to me. I had succeeded 
in putting a stop to the incendiarism hereby posting strong 
picquets, and sending patrols constantly through the lines 
of thatched bungalow%, and by issuing an order that all 
houses burnt were not # tobe rebuilt,with thatched roofs, and 
that all thatched verandahs “ or lean-to ” affixed to puckka 
houses were Id be removed, for the last attempt at incendiarism 
was the firing of one of these thatched verandahs. 

The fires occurring at Raneegunge about the same period, 
fixed suspicion strongly on the men of the 2nd Grenadiers, as, 
Sontal arrows had been used k 1 ignitiqg the bungalows, and 
that regiment had been employed in the Sontal district. 

I reported the objection the native officers and.men had raised 
to the glazed paper to Government, and as I deemed it fblly to 
fight with such shadows, recommended it shcrald be changed 
to the old cartridge-paper. Tq this I have received no answer. 

On the inBtant a (Kaet) sepoy ,’who can read and understand 
English, waited in the evening on Lieutenant Alien, of the 
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34th Native Infantry, and informed him that a meeting was to, 
take place among the disaffected men of the different regiments, 
between 8 and 9. at night, to discuss what should be done, to 
prevent their religious prejudices or trusts from being abused 
•by the Government and Sahib-1 ogue. This was immediately 
made known to me as I have reported, and I took measures to 
find out if it was true. I learnt nothing. The native officers 
of the different regiments must have known it, yet they report¬ 
ed it not to their European officers. 

The day before yesterday a Jemadar of the 34th Native 
Infantry sent one of my orderlies (or a sepoy) to me, to ask 
my permission to wait upon me. I replied, by all means ; but 
the rules of the service required that he should have the con¬ 
sent of his immediate commanding officer. The Jemadar 
asked for the permission he desired. The next day, when 
questioned by Colonel Wheler, and Lieutenant Bunbury, he 
stated he wished fes communicate all he knew on the subject of 
the evil disposition now prevailing amongst the sepoys. This 
was made known to Brigadier Grant, who instantly waited upon 
me to report the circumstance. I directed a Court to be 
formed, and that the Jemadar’s statement should be taken on 
solemn affirmation, which was done ; and I forwarded it yester¬ 
day to Government. 

1 must mention that I had the whole brigade paraded on 
Monday afternoon, the 9th, and myself energetically and expli¬ 
citly explained, in a loud voice to the whole of the men, the 
folly of the idea that possessed them that the Government, or 
that their officers, wished to interfere with their caste or religi¬ 
ous prejudices, and impressed on them the absurdity of their, 
for one moment, believing that they were to be forced to be¬ 
come Christians. I told them the English were Christians of 
the Book, i. e., Protestants; that wc admitted-no proselytes but 
those who, being adults, could read and fully understand the 
precepts laid do\Vn therein; that if they came and threw them¬ 
selves down at our feet imploring to be made “ Book” Christians, 
it could not be t(one; they could not be baptised until they 
had been examined in the tenets of the Book, and proved them¬ 
selves fully conversant in them, and then they must of (heir own 
good will and accord .desire tg become Christians' of the Book 
ere they could be made so. I asked them if they perfectly 
understood what I said,' especially the 2nd Grenadiers; they 
nodded 'assent: I then dismissed the brigade. 

I have since heard from officers commanding regiments that 
their native officers and men appeared quite “koosh” (pleased,} 
and seemed to be relieved frbm a heaviness of mind that had 
possessed them. 
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I cannot but with great caution put any man into confine¬ 
ment, unless I can get full proof of his being one of, or a 
leader at, a mutinous meeting, and this is yet wanting. 

May I state my opinion in regard to the policy of having 
.five or six regiments of Native Infantry assembled in "brigade* 
here without any European corps of Infantry, or Artillery, 
or Cavalry, as a point <T appui in case of a mutiny occurring. 
You will perceive in all this business the native officers were 
of no use ; in fact, they are afraid of their men, and dare not 
act: all they do is to hold themselves aloof, and expect by so 
doing they will escape censure as not actively implicated. 
This has always occurred on such occasions, and* will continue 
to the end of our sovereignty in India. Well might Sir C. 
Metcalfe say, “ that he expected to awake some fine morning 
and find India had been lost^to the English Crown.” 

Seditious Meeting^ at Barba#icpobe. 

Deposition of a Jemadar of the 34th* Regiment Native 
Infantry, taken at Barrack pore on the 10th day of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1857, in presence of Brigadier C. Grant, C. B., 
commanding at Barrackpore ; Colonel S. G. Wheler, 
commanding 34th Regiment Native Infantry; Captain C. 
C. Drury, 8th Company 34th Regiment Native Infantry; 
Lieutenant B. H. Baugh, Adjutant, 34th Regiment 
Native Infantry; Interpreter, Lieutenant Corbett, 43rd 
Regiment, Native Infantry. 

Jemadar --, 34tht Regiment Native Infantry, having 

been solemnly affirmed,* states as follows :— 

On the night of the 5th instant, February 1857, soon 
after 8 o’clock roll-cajl, two or three men, sepoys, came to 
me, and made me accompany them to the parade-ground, 
where I found a great «rowd assemBled, composed, to the 
best of my belief, of the men of the different regiments at 
this station. They had their heads tied up with cloths, hav¬ 
ing only a small part of the face expo*d. They asked 
me to join them; and I asked thom^ what I was to join 
them in. * They replied, that they were willing to die for 
their religion, and that, if the;f could make an arrangement 
that evening, the next night (February 6, 1857J they would 
plunder the station, and kill all the Europeans, and tfcen go 
where they liked. I told them they had better go to their 
lines, and explained to them that if they did anything of 
this kind they would not get such good masters in future. 

I went away after this, and the crowd dispersed. 
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Q. How many men do you suppose were assembled ? — A. 
About 300. 

Q. Did you recognize anybody in the crowd ? — A. The 
two men who took me away were sepoys. 

“ Q. Were there any non-commissioned officers, or com¬ 
missioned native officers, in the crowd ? — A. I cannot say ; 
they all had their heads so tied up that I could not recognize 
any. 

Q. How long were you with the crowd before they dis¬ 
persed ?— A. About a quarter to half-an-hour. 

"Q. What arrangements were made with regard to'killing 
the European^, and the plunder of the station ?— A. Nothing 
further than that if they could settle anything that night, 
then the affair was to come off on the ensuing night, February 
8,1857. 

Q. Did you recognize the voices of any of the speakers 
in the crowd ? -< -A. I think I recognized that of Mookta 
Perqaud Pandie, Drill Ilavildar, 34th Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

Q. What prevented the proposed assembly taking place 
on the night of the 6th February, 1857? — A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. Has any similar meeting taken place since the 5th 
instant, or do you know if any such is contemplated by the 
men? — A. There has been none since, nor do I know if 
any meeting is contemplated. 

Q. You say you recognised the voice of the Drill Havildar, 
34th Regiment; can you state .anything that he said ?— A. 
No, I cannot. 

Q. Are you aware of any particular regiment that takes 
the lead in these disturbances ?— A. No, I think they are all 
equally implicated. 0 

Q. Do you know how the late fires in the station originated, 
and whether they were the work of sepoys, or others ?— A. I 
do not know; I was only relieved from fort-dtity on the 3rd 
February. 

Examination of a Sepoy of the 8th Company 34th 
Regiment Native Infantry. 

Question. —Are you aware that a meeting of the Sepoys of 
the different" regiments at this station was held on Thursday, 
the 5 th instant?— Answer and Statement: —Yes, there was; but 
I only heard o°f the assembly next day, and cannot state with 
certainty what took places, then. I only know that a second 
meeting was arranged for the following night (Friday), at which 
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I heard that the Sepoys intended taking an oath and arranging 
what their future proceedings were to be. I understood that 
delegates or representatives, from each of the four regiments at 
Barrackpore, were to attend on this occasion; this .is all 1. 

• know on the subject of the first meeting, but I considered it 
my duty to go to the officer in charge of my company, and 
whom I knew well, having been in the habit of writing for 
him for several years, and whom I believed to have confidence 
in me. I waited till evening on Friday before I gave the in¬ 
formation, as I was anxious to be quite certain that the second 
meeting was to take place, and having ascertained that it ac¬ 
tually was to be at the time appointed, I then proceeded to the 
quarters of Lieutenant Allen, the officer in question, and im¬ 
parted the information to him, at the same time begging that 
if he doubted me he would go himself to the appointed place 
between 8 and 9 o’clock, when he would be sure to perceive 
6ome assembly or meeting going on. I returned to the lines 
of my regiment, and shortly afterwards at 8 o’clock, roH-eall 
was held as usual, when all were present; but on their names 
having been answered, and between 8 and 9 o’clock, the men 
began to proceed to the place of assembly; this I saw with my 
own eyes, and forthwith returned to Lieutenant Allen’s quar¬ 
ters to tell of it, and suggest his proceeding to the place indi¬ 
cated at once; Lieutenant Allen was not in his house, but 
returned in a short time, when I mentioned these .circum¬ 
stances to him, and I then went back again to the lines. 
Shortly afterwards the roll was called, when all were found 
present in their lines, I •afti convinced the reason of there 
being no assembly that night was owing to a suspicion having 
gone abroad among the men of the different regiments that 
their intentions had bqpn discovered, and that, consequently, it 
would be both unadvisable and dangerous for them to meet 
together that night; but if Lieutenant Allen had gone 
to the parade-ground, near the magazine,, about 9 o’clock, 
he must have seen some sepoys about the place, either going 
or returning. I do not think that the calling of the roll about 
10 i\ m. had any effect in preventing their assembling, as their 
intention* was abandoned for that night on their becoming 
aware that news of the affair ha! got abfoad, and come to the 
knowledge of the authorities. The various orderlies or sepoys 
of the different guards about cantonments could easily have 
sent information to the different lines that something was going 
on connected with their intended proceedings. 
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Kossid sent from Barrackpore to tamper with the 
Sepoys at Dinapore and Berhampore. 

Statement sent by Major Matthews, commanding 43 rd Regi- 
*• merit Native Infantry, February 12, 1857. 

A native doctor states as follows :—“ I overheard a sepoy 
of the 2nd Grenadiers mention at the hospital to some one 
tliat a kossid had been sent to the Unglca Pultan at Berham¬ 
pore, and to the regiments at Dinapore, informing them that 
ten or twelve of us have raised a disturbance, and we want 
yob to supports. ” 

Ho said he did not remember the date that he heard the 
above, but it was some days ago. I told him to try and find 
out the sepoy’s name and company whose conversation he had 
overheard. 

The Secretary to the Government of India to Major-General 
' Lloyd, Commanding the Dinapore Division. 

Fort William, February 13, 1857. 

It is understood that a kossid has been sent to the native 
regiments at Dinapore, with a letter from some men of the 
2nd Grenadier Regiment, requesting the men at Dinapore to 
support them in raising a disturbance. Measures should be 
taken without delay to trace this letter, and, if possible, to 
secure the kossid. 

The Mutinous Jemadar Salickram Sing. 

This native officer of the 70th Regimedt N. I. was brought 
to trial for having bcgpn a mutiny and excited others to join 
in a meeting in the regiment to whiclj he belonged, in the 
following instances:— 

1st. In having at Barra'ckpore, on theevening of the 5th March 
1857, in presence of Issuree Sing Havildar pf the Light 
Company*, addressed Jamadar Sewbuocus Sing of the Light 
Company, 70th Regiment 1ST. I., in words to the following 
effect:—“ My only hope is in you—what do you say ? the 
sepoys may bite the new cartridges if they like, but I will 
not bite them thefeby endeavouring to persuade the said 
Jamadar and Havildar, to combine with him in resistance to 
lawful ^authority. 

2nd. In haying at Barrackpore, on the evening of the same 
day, endeavoure<T*to persuade the men of his Company to 
disobey the order t$ley had received to thatch their huts 
without delay ; informing them that they need be in no hurry 
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in thatching their huts, as there would shortly be a distur¬ 
bance, thereby exciting the men to resist authority. 

Srd. In having at Barrackpore on the evening of the 8th 
March 1857, had a meeting of non-commissioned officers and 
isepoys of his regiment, at his hut in the lines oi"the 1st* 
Company, 70th Regt. N. I. in breach of the standing orders 
of the army and of the regiment. 

Second Charge .—For conduct unbecoming an officer in having 
made no report to his Commanding Officer of any intended 
disturbance, although he informed the men that disturbance was 
intended, as set forth in the second instance of the 1st charge. 

The Jemadar was convicted of the charges *and sentenced 
to dismissal which was carried into effect. 

Statement op Dukriou* Sing, Jemadar, '34xn Re¬ 
giment* N. I. 

On the 26th of January, there was a halt of the three Com¬ 
panies which went to Chittagong, at Calcutta, near the fort; 
Subadar Major Ram Lall, of my regiment, was on guard 
at the Lieutenant Governor’s at Allipore. On that day the 
guard was relieved and returned to Barrackpore. The Subar- 
dar Major Ram Lall and Subadar Muddeh Khan, and Suba- 
dar Lalla Gopal, and Jamadar Lalla Gunness sent for the 
moon shoe of the regiment, and had a lettter written and sent 
off to Rajah Maun Singh. Ram Lall Subadar Major came to 
my guard which was at the treasury on the day that the 
guards were relieved. . He 'arrived about ten o’clock and re¬ 
mained till twelve talking in a treasonable manner, loud enough 
for all the men to hear; telling them what they wore to do, 
and that he was going gff to Barrackpore, and could not remain 
there to conduct matters. On my guard, there was a Havildar, 
Peer Ally, who used to • go to Subad&r Muddeh Khan, who 
commanded the mint guard to read with him.. Peer Ally came 
to me and awoke me on the night of the 26th January, and 
told me an order had come to get ready i»y guard. I sent 
two men—sepoys Gopal Ram Light Company, and Chunder 
Sukul or'Tewary Grenadier Company—round to tell all the 
guards to be on the alert. MuAleh Khan sent word to me 
to say that if there was any noise in the fort to let him know. 
From that day Subadar Muddeh Khan is in *the habit of 
abusing me. After we arrived here about the 10th or 11th 
of February I went up to see Capt. Drurw commanding 8 th 
Company; and on my return saw Muddeh^Khan Subadar crying, 
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On the 14th February Muddeh Khan sent Havildar Peer Ally 
to me to ask if I had told any thing when at the Sahib’s bunga¬ 
low. I found great difficulty in making my communication; 
Capt. Drury would not listen to me ; and when I went to the 
Colonel’s, Colonel Wheler, he would not listen to me, becausfe 
I did not come from Capt. Drury. Then I went on duty to 
Ishapore and told the sahib there; since that 1 fell ill ; the 
Subadar Major, and Mooktar Persaud Havildar, formerly Drill 
Havildar, are trying to destroy me; lam afraid to leave my hut. 

Q. How do you know these persons sent for the Mponshee 
ahd wrote a letter to Raja Maun Sing ?— A. Peer Ally Ilavil- 
dar was my informant. 

Q. Do you know if a regular communication was carried 
on by them with Rajah Maun Sing ?— A. I only know it from 
hearing it from Peer Ally. 

Q. What part was your guards to take in the arrangements 
on the 26th Janifary ?— A. We were to remain on the alert, 

Q. What treasonable thing did Subadar Major Ramlall 
say ?— A. He talked about the cartridges and said he would 
not serve any longer, and some sepoys said the same. 

Q. What arrangements did the Subadar say were going 
on ?— A. He did not say what arrangements were made, but 
that he would not bite the cartridges, and the same sepoys 
said the same, and that arrangements would be made. I 
understand that he was going up to Barraekpore and would 
then make arrangements, and a place was fixed upon. 

Q. Were the sepoys aware that unusual precautions were 
taken in the Fort ?— A. Ycs, a sepoy came out and told us that 
precautions were made, and that Europeans were posted at the 
gates. 

Q. Have you heard what would Jiave been attempted if 
these precautions had not been taken ? A. Subadar Major 
Ram Lall would have taken the fort. I heard afterwards on the 
14th February, Jhat it was the intention on the 26th January, 
if the Subadur Major had not been relieved from the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor’s guard, with the aid of the three Companies 
that were on the way to Chittagong, and with the assistance 
that was to have been received from the King of «Oufle to have 
taken the fort. Muddeh KSttn, commanding the Mint guard 
and the Subadar Major, were the ringleaders of this conspiracy. 
I heard afterwards that all the guards were to join. 

Q. How did r you hear this ?— A. Peer Ally told me that he 
had overheard "the Subadar. Major and Muddeh Khan, Gunneas 
Tewarry and Mooktar Persad talking about it. 
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Q. How were the king of Oude’s people to assist?— A. 
By all his men joining. All the four regiments were here to 
join, also the Calcutta native militia. 

Q. Did you hear how the troops were to be rewarded ?— 

Their pay was to be increased to It's, ten a month. * It was* 
the common talk in lines. I heard it mentioned too on the 
6th February and on the 5th at the meeting at the parade. 

Q. Have you heard what caused the abandonment of the 
design on the 26th?— A. I afterwards heard that a rumour 
had been sent up to Barrackpore to tell them that the autho¬ 
rities were on the alert in the Fort, and that Maddeh Khan 
had*said that I had spoilt the plan by sending m*y two men to 
warn the guards in town to be on the alert. The sepoy came 
from the Fort, and I believe from the authorities. The design 
would have been attempted if the Soubadar had not been re¬ 
lieved from the Lieutenant Governor’s guard. 

Tampering with the Guari,> at the Calcutta* Mint. 

Statement of Subadar Muddeh Khan , 34 th Rerjt. N. 1. 

• At about the time of half past 10 o’clock on the night of 
the 10th March 1857, I was sitting on my charpoy, reading. 
These two sepoys, (Boodelal Tewarey and Bahadoor Sing, 
both of the 4th Company 2nd Regiment Native Infantry, 
Grenadiers,) came up to me. I said to them where do you 
come from, and who are you ? This sepoy (Boodekd) said 
1 have come from the fort and from the men off duty on the 
reserve guard. I said, well—the sepoy, the one who was 
speaking, said ,—“ At 12 o’clock the Calcutta Militia is coming 
into the fort and do you also bring the Mint guard at that 
time into the fort; the Governor General is going up to 
Barrackpore at 10 o’elyck, and after taking possession of the 
magazine, there will be some fighting” I was angry and told 
him to be silent, saying hold your tongue, you rascal, how 
can you say. such improper things. I saiit get out of this. 
They went to the door of the guard room, and agaifi stopped, 
I called out for the naick <ff the guard, Allah-oo-deen, and 
told him to place them in confinement and place an extra 
sentry over -them. I gave orders that no one should be 
allowed to come near to them, oi*spcak td them. They remain¬ 
ed all night in confinement, and next morning I. sent them off 
with a naick and four, with the Havildar, who goes to make 
the daily report to the Town Major. When they were being 
taken off with the guard, they both joined their hands and 
begged to be pardoned. I said I have no power, I cannot 
pardon such an act. 
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Minute by the Commander-in-Chief. 

Death would be the appropriate punishment for the crime 
of which the prisoners have been convicted. 

There is none of which a soldier can bo guilty, which more 
imperatively calls for the severest sentence which can be award-* 
ed by a Court martial, but fourteen years of disgraceful labor 
may be to some severer than death; and the Commander-in- 
Chief will not therefore call for a revision of the sentence. He 
is disposed to believe that many of the native officers who 
composed the Court would agree with him in this view, and 
lie’therefore h^s unhesitatingly approved and confirme'd their 
award. The miserable fate which the prisoners have brought 
upon themselves will excite no pity in the breast of any 
true soldiers. 

The Commander-in-Chief has .noticed with satisfaction the 
conduct of Subadur Muddeh Khan, who when the prisoners 
first d^red to sphak to him of mutiny at once ordered them 
into Confinement and reported the circumstance without delay. 
It is in this prompt manner that the least approach to mutiny 
should invariably be met, and General Anson will have much 
pleasure in bringing the Subadar’s behaviour on the occasion 
in question to the favorable notice of Government. 


Farther proceedings at Barrackpore. 

Major-General Hearsay to the Secretary to the Government of 

India. 

liarjrachpore, March 18, 1857. 

Having received the reports lroin Brigadier Grant, and the 
officers commanding regiments at the station, that the native 
commissioned officers warned on Court-martial duty at Calcutta, 
had left this cantonment, I ordered the brigade to parade in 
contiguous quajjter-distaVioe columns for my inspection; and 
having received t^heir salute, I addressed them, and told them 
to call to mind what I had said to them on a former occasion, 
viz., that men of bad character had got amongst them, and 
were endeavouring to mislead them ; that two of such men in 
the 2nd Grenadiers had been detected at Calcutta, -who had 
tried, by lies, to induce the Swbadar of the 34tli Native Infan¬ 
try, and his guard, to quit their post; but that officer was not 
to be deceived, and had seized and confined the two offenders, 
reporting to superior authority the whole circumstance the 
next morning, and that these two sepoys wore now under trial 
for mutiny. I again bade thqm beware of such characters, who 
endeavoured to take the bread from the mouths of good sepoys 
by making them the instruments of their bad designs. 
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I then spoke of the discontent still prevailing in regard to 
the cartridge-paper having grease of any kind in it, and that 
itg glossy appearance had caused this supposition. I explained 
to them that this shining of the paper was caused by the starch 
mixed with the pulp of cotton and hemp, to make the paper* 
* tough and consistent; that it was to be found in all writing 
and fine paper made by the natives of Hindoostan. I then took 
a letter I received many years ago from Maharaja Golaub Sing, 
from a gold tissue “ khareeta, ” and handed it successively to 
all the native officers, and bid them open it and look at it, and 
tell me if it was not more glossy than the cartridge-paper they 
suspected, and to go into the ranks and show it*to their men; 
having done this, I asked the native officers and men if it was 
likely a Dogra Brahmin, or Rajpoot, who so strictly protect¬ 
ed kine, would himself write on paper that had grease in it of 
such nature. I then asked tlfem if, during their festivals, they 
did not make lanterns of oiled and greased paf>er, and having so 
oiled and greased it, whether they could get the grease qpt of 
it again ; nay, that if even one drop of grease fall on paper, it 
would be spoiled, and any child could detect that part of the 
paper on which it had fallen. In conclusion, I told them if they 
did not believe me, I would give them leave to visit the paper- 
manufactory at Serampore, and watch the process of making it, 
and they would find that allum* and starch of rice, or potatoes, 
were used, and which gave it the 6hiny appearance they had so 
strongly objected to. 

I then said this silly view of the manufacture of paper 
had caused much annoyance to them ; and had I not so 
fully explained to them, bn a former occasion, that grease 
being mixed with it was a falsehood, they might have been 
misled by designing men; that such had, unfortunately, 
occurred in the 19th • Native Infantry at Berhampore ; that 
that corps had mutinied; had turned out in a disorderly 
manner at 11 P. M.; Had broken open their bells of arms, 
and had seized their muskets, balls, and poTvder, apd would 
not lodge them again, though repeatedly ordered to do so 
by their commanding officer. Colonel Mitchell; that the in¬ 
vestigation of this disturbance had been sent to me, and that 
I had laid if before GovernmeijJ;; that government was ex¬ 
ceedingly angry, and it would, in my opinion, order me to 
disband the regiment: that the 19th Native Infantry had 
been ordered to march to this cantonment, and if I received 
orders to disband it, all the troops of this division, within 
two marches, would be assembled here to witness the disband¬ 
ment, whether Artillery, Europeans, on Cavalry; and that 
the ceremony of striking the name and number of the re- 
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giment (the 19th Native Infantry) from the list of the army 
would be carried out exactly in the Bame manner as the old 
36th Native Infantry was disbanded at Meerut. 

I said, I inform you of this beforehand, because your ene¬ 
mies are trying to make you believe that European troops^- 
with cavalry and artillery, will be sent here suddenly to attack 
you ; these, and such lies, arefabricated and rumouredamongst 
you to cause trouble ; that no European or other troops would 
come to Barrackpore until ordered to do so by me, and that I 
would give them timely intelligence of their coming here. 

' I finished by telling them no fault had been proved against 
them ; then why should they dread being attacked ? But that 
I expected them to obey orders, and keep clear of any act that 
could be construed into mutiny; that their officers and 1 myself 
were open to all representations piadc in a proper manner ; that 
their caste and religious prejudices were safe under my 
protection, and that any endeavour to interfere with such 
would meet with most severe punishment. 

I then deployed the columns, opened the ranks to double 
distance, and rode my horse slowly aud quietly up and down 
them, speaking to the men bearing medals, and asking them 
in what actions they had earned them. The brigade was 
then dismissed in the usual manner to its lines. 


Mutiny op the 19th Regt. N. I., at Bekhampo^e. 

Lieut.-Col. Mitchell to the Assistant Adjutant General, 

Barrackpore. 

Berhampore, Feh. 27, 1857. 

On the 25th, a detachment of European invalids, under the 
command of Incut. Ferris, H. M.’s 29th Regt., arrived at this 
station, bringing with tnem a guard of one Havildar, one Naick 
and twelve Sepoys of the 34th N. I., which was relieved the 
Bame day by a guard of the same strength from my regi¬ 
ment. The Ilavlidar’s party of the 34th N. I. were encamp¬ 
ed on the left of our lines about 100 yards yesterday. 

Yesterday I ordered parade for this morning for exercise, 
each man to be served with fifteen rounds of blank ammunition. 
It is the custom in this regiment to serve out the caps to the 
men in the afternoon, and the blank cartridges in the morning ; 
the men refused the caps saying there was a doubt how the 
cartridges were prepared. This information was given to me 
by my Adjutant betweep 7 and 8 o’clock. I went' down 
with him to the lines and called upon all the native commis- 
eioned officers in front of the quarter guard and explained to 
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them that the cartridges about to be served out in the morning 
were made up by the 7th Regiment N. L upwards of a year 
agT>; and that they had better tell the men of their Companies 
that those who refuse to obey the orders of their officers, are 
•liable to the severest punishment. The Native Officers said* 
they would speak to the men of their Companies, and they had 
no doubt every thing would pass off quietly. 

I ordered a general parade in the morning of all the troops 
at the station. Between 10 and 11 o’clock at night, as 1 was 
about to sleep, I heard the sound of drums and a shout from 
the direction of the lines. I dressed immediately, went oyer 
to my Adjutant’s quarters and directed him to assemble all 
the officers at my quarters quietly. I then went to Captain 
Alexander’s and directed him to bring his Cavalry as soon as 
possible into cantonments, grid to be ready at some distance 
on the right of our lines. I # then went to the Artillery 
lines and got the detatcliment of Artillery, gulls and ammunition 
ready for immediate action. I must explain that by the*time 
I got to the Adjutant’s quarters the Drill Uavildar of the 
regiment, was making his way to the Adjutant’s quarters. 

I asked him what the disturbance was in the lines, he said 
that the regiment had broken open the bells of arms, and had 
forcibly taken possession of .their arms and ammunition, and 
that they had loaded their muskets. As soon as I got the 
Cavalry and Artillery ready, I marched down with the 
Officers to the lines. I found the men in undress, formed in 
lines and shouting; some among them called out, “ do not 
come on, the men will fire*” I loaded the two guns with 
grape, dismounted some of the troopers and marched down 
on the men (leaving the guns within range behind) I called a 
bugler, sounded the officer’s call, on which the native Officers 
and a number of men surrounded us, and I asked them the 
meaning of all this disturbance. Th£ Native > Officers made 
all kinds of excuses, begged that I would not’be violent with 
the men. I then addressed the men and asked them what 
they had to complain of. I told them that I had explained to the 
native officers some days ago that if grease was required to be 
used for the new cartridges, that I would apply to the Major- 
General commanding the division, to allow the Pay Haviklars 
of Companies to make what was required for their Companies, 
the men said they were never told so by the native officers. 

I told the officers they must immediately call upon their 
men to lay down their arms. The Native officers told me the 
men would not do so in the preserve of the guns and cavalry, 
hut i f X would withdraw them they would go off" quietly to 
their lines j this was about three o’clock in the morning. % I 
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ordered parade at sun-rise and retired sending the cavalry te 
their lines, and the guns to the magazine. 

This morning at sun-rise I went to parade, the regiment 
turned out as usual. I inspected the arms and examined the 
powder ; several of the men had not then ten rounds of" 
ammunition in pouch, some had nine rounds and a bullet with 
the mark of the screw in it, as if a charge had been drawn. 
This morning was quiet and orderly ; after inspection I had the 
articles of war read to the men, saluted the columns and 
dismissed the parade. I have ordered a European Court of 
Inquiry to assemble at the Mess house at eleven o’clock, the 
proceedings of which I will forward without any delay to you. 
It is 9 A. M. I have just returned from parade, all is quiet. 


The Governor General on I,ieut.-Col. MitchelVs proceeding*. 

A careful perusal of these papers satisfies me, that Lieut. 
Colo&el Mitchell, in dealing with the outbreak of the 19th 
Kegiment N. I., on the 26th of February, did not show the 
temper and firmness which is required of a Commanding 
Officer in such circumstances. 

I cannot doubt that during the first part of the proceed¬ 
ings, Lieut. Colonel Mitchell was, as some witnesses have 
testified, very angry. The inconsiderate threat, that if the 
men.did not receive the cartridges he would take them to 
Burmah or China, where they would die, which is not denied 
by Lieut. Colonel Mitchell, could not have proceeded from an 
officer speaking advisedly on a matter in which calmness and 
•elf-possession were urgently needed. 

But it is especially in the time and manner of withdrawing 
the Artillery and Cavalry, which he had brought upon the 
ground for the purpose c of compelling to obedience the regi¬ 
ment which had then taken up arms, that Lieut. Colonel 
Mitchell’s gravest error of a want of firmness consists. The 
evidence 'upon this point varies somewhat, but not materially. 

Lieut. McAntfrew, Adjutant of the regiment, thinks that 
the submission of the sepoys in lodging their arms was simul¬ 
taneous with the withdrawal of the Artillery. 

Captain MacDougall did nS’t see any men lodge their arms ; 
fifty men of ,liis own Company agreed to do so, but they did 
nothing more than sit down with their arms in their hands. 

Captain Manning did not see the arms loaded by the few 
men of his Company who had them. 

Captain Newhouse says that the arms were not loaded until 
after he saw the torches which accompanied the Artillery move 
off* the ground. 
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Lieut. Colonel Mitchell’s statement is, that he made no 
compromise with the men, and that before he ordmred the 
guns and Cavalry off, the native officers declared to Imn that 
some of the Companies had lodged their arms, and that the 
lest were doing so. 

It is no doubt true, that there was no arranged bargain 
between Lieut. Colonel Mitchell and his men; but whereas 
it was his duty to listen to no proposals, and to accept no as¬ 
surances, until he had satisfied himself, through his European 
Officers^ that every musket in the ranks was laid down, he 
did yield to representations made on behalf of.the regiment 
in mutiny with arms in its hands, and be did so in order to 
obtain from them that which he ought to have extracted as an 
act of obedience. It is impossible not to view the mode in 
which Leut. Colonel Mitchell withdrew the coercing force 
as a triumph to the mutinous sepqys. 


Minute by the Governor-General on the Mutiny of the^dth 

Regt. N. I. 

* The time is arrived at which it is necessary to place upon 
record connectedly, the principal facts in the recent conduct 
of the 19th Regiment of Native Infantry at Berhampore, and 
the measures adopted, or about* to be adopted by the Governor- 
general in Council, in consequence thereof. 

On the 22nd of January last. Captain Wright, one* of* the 
officers attached to the School of Musketry at Dum-Dum, 
reported that a feeling of uneasiness had manifested itself 
amongst the sepoys regarding the ingredients used in the 
arsenal for greasing the cartridges of the new Enfield rifle. 

Inquiry was immediately made as to the composition of the 
grease. The tallow ustd had been supplied by a contractor; 
and it was ascertained that no sufficient precautions had been 
taken in the arsenal to insure the absence from ‘it of all matter 
which might *be objectionable to the sepoys* Hereupon, the 
Government, on the 27th of January, authorized the officer, 
commanding the depot, to obtain from the bazar the proper 
ingredients, and directed that the men themselves should 
apply the grease to the cartridge The cartridges to which the 
grease had been applied were withdrawn, and ungreased 
cartridges were supplied. 

Nothing at this time had been said about the paper of which 
the new cartridges were made. 

This paper is received from England. It is nner tnan the 
paper heretofore used for cartridge, is of a lighter colour, and 
has a glossy surface. 
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On the 28th of January, Major-General Hearsey, Com- 
manding^tlie Presidency Division, reported that an ill-feel¬ 
ing exited amongst the troops at Barraokpore, and that the 
sepoys believed that the new paper was greased with the fat 
of cows and pigs. 

Some men of the 2nd Grenadiers having raised objections 
to the paper, a Court of Inquiry was assembled. The men 
examined stated that their doubts regarding the paper were 
caused by its being different in appearance from that which 
had formerly been used ; that when burnt, it gave out a noise 
and smell as if there were grease in it ; and that they objected 
to use it because it was the general opinion that it was made up 
with grease. 

The paper was sent to the Chemical Examiner for analysis. 
After a careful examination. Dr. JVlcSamara reported the paper 
had not been greased, or treated wtih any greasy or oily 
matter, during ol since its manufacture. 

Major-General Hearsey explained to the troops at Barrack- 
pore assembled on parade the cause of the glossy appearance 
of the paper, and that there was no grease in it ; and he 
assured them, apparently with good effect, that there was no 
intention to lead them to use anything to which they could 
object. 

It having, however, been represented that a messenger had 
been dispatched from certain men at Barraokpore to the 
regiments at Dinapore and Berhampore, giving intelligence 
of what was doing at the first-named station, a communication 
was made to the officers commanding at Dinapore and 
Berhampore. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell, commanding at Berhampore, 
replied in a letter dated the 1.7tli of February, that the 19th 
Native Infantry, the only infantry regiment at that station, 
had shown no feeling of uneasiness, and that he had explained 
to the native officers that he would apply to the General 
Officer commanding the Division to allow the Bay llavildars 
to prepare the grease required for the new rifles. 

It appears by a letter from Colonel Mitchell to Major Ross, 
that a fortnight before the above date a Brahmin Pay Havildar 
had brought to his notice the report in circulation, that the 
Government intended to make the native army use cow’s and 
pig’s fjit with the ammunition of the new rifles. 

On the 26th February, Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell ordered 
the 19th Regiment to parade the following morning for exer¬ 
cise, with fifteen rounds of plank ammunition per man. 

It has been the custom in the 19th Regiment to serve out 
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the percussion cap over night and to give the ammunition to the 
men in the morning. When the percussion caps were about 
to*be issued, the men refused to receive them, saying that there 
was some doubt as to how the cartridges were made. This was 
.reported between 7 and 8 r. m. to Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell, • 
who immediately went to the lines, sent for the native officers 
and explained that the cartridges about to be served out had 
been made up by the 7th Native Infantry about a year before. 
He then desired the Native officers to tell their men that those 
who refused to obey their officers were liable to severe punish¬ 
ment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell says that he ordered a general 
parade in the morning of all the troops at the station. It 
appears from the evidence of the Adjutant that on returning 
from speaking to the native officers, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mitchell directed him to ’order Captain Alexander, com¬ 
manding the 11th Regiment * of Irregular Cavalry, to 
have his regiment on the parade of the 19th at 6 o’clock the 
following morning; and that the post guns should also be 
present at the same time. 

Between 10 and 11 o’clock the men of the 19 th Regiment 
broke open the bells of arms, took possession of their muskets 
and ammunition, and carried them to their lines. 

On hearing that the men lia'd taken their arms, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mitchell called out the cavalry and the guns at once. 
When the cavalry arrived on the parade, between 12 and *1 
o’clock at night, the men of the 19th rushed out of their lines, 
shouting, and assembled near their bells of arms. 

As soon as the guns were ready, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mitchell proceeded with. the officers of the regiment to the 
parade ground where he found the men in undress but armed, 
formed in line, and •shouting.* Some voices from among 
the men called out, “ Do not come on? the men will fire.” 

The guns having been loaded, the native officers were 
called to the front. They made excuses for fhe men, 

After addressing the men Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell 
told the ‘officers that they must call upon the men to lay down 


* This is Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell’s account in his letter of the 27th of 
February, but it appears from the evidence before the Court o4 Inquiry that the 
men had assembled without any regular order: that after Colonel Mitchell’s ar¬ 
rival the officers were ordered to separate their Companies and to call the roil, 
and that they tried, but were unsuccessful. 
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their arms immediately. The native officers said that the men 
would not do so in the presence of the Artillery and Cavalry, 
but that if these were withdrawn they would go quietly to 
their lines. The guns and Cavalry were accordingly ordered 
away', .and the men dispersed to their lines. This took place 
about 3 a. M. At 6 o’clock the same morning there was a 
parade, when the regiment turned out as usual. The men were 
quiet and orderly. The arms and ammunition were examined. 
It was found that some of the men had in their pouches only 
nine rounds of ammunition, the proper complement being ten 
rounds ; whilst with others who had their ten rounds complete, 
one of the rounds bore the mark of the worm in the bullet, as 
if it had been drawn from the musket. 

On the night of the 27th the men, instead of sleeping in 
their lines, assembled round the bells of arms. They were 
quiet and orderly, but seemed afraid to leave the neighbourhood 
of their arms. t * 

The regiment was paraded on the morning of the 28th, 
and* the men were asked what objections they had to the 
cartridges. They said they were doubtful whether the 
cartridges were not greased. Several cartridges were pro¬ 
duced and opened before the men, the paper of some being 
burnt. Among the blank cartridges which had been left 
at Berhampore by the 7th 'regiment of Native Infantry, 
some were made of a paper differing somewhat in colour 
and, appearance from that of the rest. With one kind, of a 
brownish tint, the men were satisfied, but the other they 
mistrusted. 

The paper used for the last eight years has been made at 
Serampore. The cartridges left by the 7th Native Infantry 
were all made of this paper. 

The reason asfigned by the men for. arming themselves, is 
that they were afraid that the Cavalry, and the guns, and Eu¬ 
ropean troops were coming; and they said they were prepared 
to die rather than lose caste. 

On thS 5th of March a petition addressed by the men of 
the 19th to Major-General Hearsey, was received by that 
officer. In this, they solcited permission for the men to make 
up their ammunition as formerly. This petition ‘was' submitted 
to Government, but was returned to the Major-General, in 
order that Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell might be called upon 
for any observations he might have to offer on the statements 
made by the men. Some of the statements bore upon Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Mitchell’s conduct towards them. 
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Upon the whole, the petition contains a fair account of what 
took place on the occasion of the outbreak, the main points 
being borne out by the evidence at the Court of Inquiry. 

It appears that on the 25th of February, the day before the 
Outbreak, a party of European convalescents arrived at Ber- * 
hamporc, accompanied by a Ilavildar’s guard from the 34th 
Regiment Native Infantry, at Barrackpore. This guard was 
relieved by a detachment from the 19th Regiment. Some 
time previously, another party from the 34th Regiment had 
reached the station in charge of Government stallions. It was 
about tfie time of the arrival of this first guard that the subject 
of cartridges was first talked about. Subadar Kurreem Bux 
states that the doubt which the men felt about the cartridges 
was confirmed on the arrival of the second guard with the con¬ 
valescents. , 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell denies that he made use of the 
expression attributed to him by the petitioned, viz., “ If you 
will not take the cartridges, I will take you to Burmah, where, 
through hardship, you will all die.” lie says that he cautioned 
the men against the serious consequences of refusing to obey 
orders. The Adjutant, in his evidence before the Court, says 
that Colonel Mitchell told the native officers that he would 
parade the regiment in the. morning ; that the officers of 
Companies should serve out the cartridges to the men according 
as their names stood on the rolls ; and that the first in^n who 
refused to take the cartridges should be tried by a Court-martial. 

Subadar Kurreem Bux says, that Lieutenant-Colonel Mit¬ 
chell told them that the men must take the cartridges, “ other¬ 
wise they would be sent to China and Burmah, where they 
would all die;” and ho testifies to what was reported by the 
Adjutant as having beep said of the cartridg^being distribut¬ 
ed by the officers on parade. 

Subadar Major Sheik Murad Buxsays'the men were threaten¬ 
ed with Rangoon and China: and gives the # same evidence 
as the other respecting the distribution of the cartridges by 
the officers. 

Two other witnesses, Doolum Sing, Pay Havildar, andBejar 
Sing, HaVildar-Major, repeat what has been said about the 
cartridges being distributed by *he officers, but say nothing 
about China and Rangoon. With reference to the expression 
attributed to Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell ,—“ Tlfis is $ very 
bad business; we don’t fear to die, and will die here —that 
officer observes that he does not remember, exactly, the words 
which he used; but they were to thg effect that “ we the officers 
oj the regimen!, were prepared to do our duty, should the 
men o 1 the regiment not yield obedience.” 

H 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell says that it was not until after 
the regiment had broken into the khotas and armed themselves, 
and were in a state of mutiny, that he called out the Artillery 
and Cavalry. 

The ° Artillery and Cavalry were ordered to parade at 0 
o’clock the following morning, on Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell’s 
return from the lines between 7 and 8 p. M. The Cavalry 
lines are distant about three miles from the lines of the In¬ 
fantry. 

Between 10 and 11 o’clock r. M., when it must have been 
known that tly? Cavalry and Artillery were to be present in the 
morning, the men broke open the bells of arms and took their 
arms and ammunition with them to their tents. On hearing 
this Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell ordered out the Artillery 
and Cavalry at once ; and it was .on the Cavalry reaching the 
parade, that the men ran out of their lines to the parade armed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell says that it was only when those 
four companies had given up their arms, and the rest were 
doing so, that he ordered away the Artillery and Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell feels certain that the mutinous 
proceedings did not arise from anythingthattook place on parade; 
but that the men were ripe for an outbreak, owing to the 
communications which they had received for some time from 
their comrades in regiments at Barrackpore. These are the 
principal features of this unfortunate event. 

With respect to the share borne in it by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mitchell, I think it essential,to a right judgment of that officer’s 
conduct that further investigation should he ordered, and I 
propose that directions be given to Major-General Hearsey 
to this effect, with the view to the institution of a Court of 
Inquiry of Fielf) Officers, so soon as Lieutenant-Colonel Mit¬ 
chell shall reach the Presidency. The demeanor of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mitchell to his men, and the circumstances under 
which the Artillery and Cavalry were withdrawn, has not 
been satisfactorily established. 

But as to the conduct of the regiment, the ease is simple. 
From the moment when the main facts of the outbreak were 
established, it was clear that no penalty short of disbandment 
would meet the case. Additional guilt might possibly, by 
closer inquiry, be fixed upon individuals as instigators or 
ringleaders,'and to these additional punishment might be found 
to he due ; hut the open refusal of the whole regiment to obey 
orders, the seizure of arms with violence, and a tumultuous 
but combined resistance qf the authority of its officers with 
arms loaded, is an offence for which any punishment less than 
dismissal from the service of ihe State would be inadequate. 
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Mutiny so open and defiant cannot be excused by any sensi¬ 
tiveness of religion or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the 
seductions and deceptions of others. 

It must be met promptly and unhesitatingly, and without 
•the delay of a day more than may be necessary. 

Accordingly, it has been resolved by the Governor-General 
in Council, that the 19th Regiment shall be disbanded immedi¬ 
ately, and regard being had to the situation of Berhampore 
relatively to other military stations, and to the actual distribu¬ 
tion of regiments, especially European regiments, it is deter¬ 
mined that the disbandment shall take place at the head-quarters 
of the Presidency Division. 

The 19th Regiment has therefore received orders to come to 
Barrackpore, and is on its march. Its arrival may be expected 
on the 31st instant, and I propose that instructions should now 
be sent to Major-General Hearsey to disband it as soon as it 
shall reach the parade-ground of*the station. 

I propose that this shall be done in the presence of all the 
troops of all arms which are within two days’ march of the 
station. 

There are many indications that the seeds of insubordination, 
which have grown to a head in the open mutiny of the 19t.h 
Regiment, were first sown in some of the regiments now 
quartered at Barrackpore. iTufortunately the acts of incendi¬ 
arism, and the tendency to insubordination, which during the 
last two months have prevailed at Barrackpore, have not ‘been 
traced to the individual agents; but whoever these may be, I 
believe that no more effective warning can be given to them of 
the danger to which their present courses expose themselves 
and their comrades, than that the 19th Regiment, in the guilt 
of which there is reason to believe they hwe a large share, 
should receive its sentence and its punishment, before their 
eyes. 

I anticipate no show of resistance or disaffection from select¬ 
ing Barrackpbre as the scene of the measure.* 

The presence of a considerable force oS Artillery now at 
Dum-Dum, of the Body Guard, and of the main portion of 
two European regiments, one of which, the 84th, has been 
brought from Rangoon for the purpose, will be sufficient to re¬ 
press any tendency of the kind, even if the had feeling to 
which I have referred were much more widely spread than I 
believe it to be. I propose that the accompanying General 
Order be read to the 19th Regiment, and to tfcfe troops assem¬ 
bled at Barraokpore, upon the occasion of the disbandment of 
that regiment by the Major-Gefieral, commanding the Pre¬ 
sidency Division. 
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Major-General Hear set/ to the Secretary to the Government 

of India. 

Barrachpore, March 31, 1857/ 

I hate the honor to report, for the- information of the, 
frovernor-General, that agreeably to the instructions received 
from you, I this morning paraded all the troops now at this 
station at gun-fire or at a quarter after 5 a. m., and then, ac- . 
companied by Major Ross and my Aid-de-camp, Captain J. 
Hearsey, proceeded about one mile on the road towards Bar- 
raset., to meet the 19th Regiment Native Infantry, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell, as it marched into 
this cantonment; and placing myself between the advanced 

f uard and head of the column, I directed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Iitcliell to proceed towards the parade-ground; and on reach¬ 
ing the open space to the right of the body-guard, the regi¬ 
ment from sections was formed into open column of Com¬ 
panies, which were closed to quarter distance ; and in that 
formation were brought in front of the two field-batteries of 
Artillery, and then wheeled to the left so as to face them at 
about eighty yards distance. 

I then made a short address to the 19th Regiment in Hin- 
doostanee, informing the men and native officers of the reason 
of their being ordered to this fhe head-quarters of the Pre¬ 
sidency Division of the army, and directed Lieutenant Chamier, 
Interpreter and Quarter-master, 34th Regiment Native Infan¬ 
try, to read out in a loud voice the translation he had prepared 
of the orders of Government for the disbandment of the corps. 

This being done, Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell solicited me 
to permit the native officers to address a petition to Govern¬ 
ment. I replied | could receive no petition until the regiment 
had laid down its arms, and obeyed such- orders as I gave it. 

The ranks were then opened, and the order distinctly given 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell to pile arms. This being 
done, thejnext order, to take off their belts and hang them on 
their bayonets, w,as given, and immediately complied with. 
The colours were then brought to the front of the column 
(encased), a pile of three muskets put in front, and t}ie colours 
placed resting on them. Tljp order was then given, “ Left 
face (to the open ranks), file to your left—march,” and in¬ 
stantly complied with. The men having gone about 150 paces 
from their arms, the column was halted and fronted, ranks 
closed, and the "tumbril, with pay, was brought to its front, 
and orders given to Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell for the native 
officers and men to be paid dp to this date. * 

I then made known to the native officers of the regiment. 
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any petition they chose to send to me would be forwarded by 
me to Government, but I could give them no hope. I told 
tha men that Government, though it had punished them by 
summary dismissal from the service, did not wish to disgrace 
Jhem by stripping them of their uniform, but all cloth* ifg be- , 
longing to the State, agreeably to the Clothing Regulation, 
must be given up. This evidently affected them. I continu¬ 
ed, “ Since you have behaved so well and so penitently during 
your march from Berhampore, and since the occurrence for 
which you have now been punished, I. have further to inform 
you, the Government, though firm to correct, was merciful and 
just, and that the hackery hire and hire of cattleffor their jour¬ 
ney, and also the hire of the boats that had brought down their 
families and heavy baggage from Berhampore, would be defray¬ 
ed by Government. This gracious act was keenly felt, and 
they loudly bewailed their fate, many men saying the regiment 
had been misled (and as I. understood) by, the 34th Regi¬ 
ment Native Infantry, on which corps they vowed vengeance. 

Whilst their accounts were being settled, and the men re¬ 
ceiving their pay, I narrowly inspected the troops that had 
nfarched in yesterday. 

The Government orders disbanding the 19th Native Infantry 
were read by the Interpreters to the 2nd Grenadiers, the 34th 
Native Infantry, the 43rd and 70th, in their formation of con¬ 
tiguous close columns, at quarter distance. I then addressed 
this brigade pointing out the mercy and justice of the Govern¬ 
ment, and pressing on their attention that no attempt had been 
made from any quarter to injure their caste, or interfere in their 
religious prejudices in any way ; that the 19th Native infantry, 
in which there were 409 Brahmins and 150*Rajhpoots, were 
now sent to their homes, paid up to the uttermost farthing of 
their claims, and were at liberty to visit any shrine they chose, 
or to go and worship at the temples of the villages where they 
were born, and where their fathers had worshipped before 
them, without* hindrance or molestation, making a strong proof 
that the reports so industriously circulated o£ the intention of 
Government to interfere with their religion was a base falsehood, 
intended by their enemies to ruin their prospects in life, and 
to take the brSad from the mouths of their parents, the widows 
of their lost companions, and from their own wives and chil¬ 
dren. I again pointed out to them that our Government and 
their officers were Christians of “ the Book,” and that nt) adult 
person could be baptized to our system of reliapous faith, but 
by his own full consent, and then only after being strictly ex¬ 
amined in the truths written in “ the Book,” we put our faith 
and trust on. 

I was listened to most attentively. 
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This discourse I repeated a second time to the Barrackpore 
Brigade before it was dismissed. t ’ 

The 19th Native Infantry was paid up by 20 minutes * to 
9 A. M. 

. Thd«iorning was cool with a fresh breeze. I had during, 
the night made every arrangement for five companies of Her 
Majesty’s 84th Foot to encamp on the other side of the Ganges, 
at Ghyretty, there being no encamping ground at Pultah 
on this side. A gharree was sent on with tents, &c., and 
provisions had been also dispatched ; a fatigue party of fifty 
men, and a large body of khalasees, had proceeded <to have 
their camp ready. 

Captain Hearsey showed these men the road, and had return¬ 
ed from Pultah just as the 19th and their escort left the parade 
here; so I hope there has been no unnecessary exposure to the 
sun. The Europeans were directed to take off their stocks, 
and were in a li^ht white liilen marching dress. The men of 
the (^sbanded regiment, the 19th Native Infantry, cheered me, 
and wished me long life as they marched off, and I returned 
the compliment, making them promise me they would behave 
properly on their way to their homes, and I forbidding them, 
under severe punishment, going to Calcutta, or returning to 
this cantonment. 

The body-guard will wait at'Pultah Ghat until the 19th 
Native Infantry cross the river. The officers of the 19th have 
beemsent with them to see them safe across ; and I have direct¬ 
ed all their baggage to be sent on to Chinsurah, from whence 
they will be permitted to disperse to their homes, and proceed 
to the different shrines of Hindoo worship, the large number 
of Brahmins are desirous of visiting. 

All has ended to my complete satisfaction, and either to¬ 
morrow or on Thursday the force sent here will return to 
Chinsurah, Dum-Dum, and Calcutta, as soon as arrangements 
can be made for it to do so. 

In making thitf report I hope all I have done will meet with 
the approbation of p Government. 


Translation of Major General Hear seifs Address fo the 19 th 
* RegimWnt N. I. 

After he Ijad drawn the Regiment up at quarter distance 
column of Companies, in front of the Battery, the General 
addressed themes follows:— 

19th, Officers and Sepoys, listen ; your regiment has been 
ordered to tins station of Barrackpore to be disbanded, and 
you must instantly obey the orders that will be given to you # 
and then you will there be paid up and discharged the service" 
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Lieutenant (Quarter-master and Interpreter) Charaier, 34th 
N. I., was then directed to read an excellent translation of the 
orflerS of Government on the subject, dated February 1857, 
which he did with a loud voice. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell, commanding 19th N. I., then 
came forward, and said the Native officers, and men of the regi¬ 
ment had solicited him to give in a petition to lay before 
Government. The Major General instantly in a loud voice 
informed them, that no petition could be accepted ; nothing 
would be listened to until they had obeyed the orders that 
would be given to them. 

Colonel Mitchell, the officer whom they had disobeyed at Ber- 
hampore, was then directed by the Major General to give the 
order for the column of Companies to take open order ; it was 
instantly complied with, and then “order arms.” The next order 
“ pile arms”—pvas given ; the m<jn had to make a slight turn to 
do this, and to fix their bayonets in each pile # of three muskets; 
this had an appearance of hesitation, but there was really bone. 
The next order was to take off cross belts and hang them on the 
bayonets. This took a little time, but was complied with with¬ 
out delay. Then, “ Ranks Left Face,” “File to your left,” 
“ Quick March.” The whole column of men then marched 
from between the piles of muskets, with the belts hanging on 
them, and moved away 150 paces from their arms. The word 
was given to halt, front, and close ranks. The treasure tum¬ 
bril with their pay in it, was placed under the charge of the 
43rd Regiment N. I. A guard from that regiment accom¬ 
panied it to the front of the column of the disarmed 19th N. 
I., when General Hearsey addressed the humbled and penitent 
regiment as follows :— 

“Native officers and men:—The Government you have 
served is just. I am now ready to receive your petition, and 
lay it before the Governor General. I cannot give you any 
hope ; but I will make known that you are penitent. I have 
always been your friend as well as your Commander, and in 
consequence of your good behaviour since tllh night of the 26th 
Feb. when you were misled by your enemies and committed 
mutiny—the. night on which the act of securing your arms, 
and standing with those in defiance o*f your officers; since 
that night you have behaved well. In consequence the just 
Government has been merciful; you have been punished; 
no vindictiveness has been shown; you arp permitted to 

jY? th* 8 parade with your uniform, and thus your honor as 
soldiers is left you, though tlqp awful calamity has befallen 
you. In consequence of your good behaviour on the march 
down from Berhampore, I am directed by Government to in¬ 
form you, that the expences incurred in carriage by land of 
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your baggage, and in the hire of the boats on which some 
heavy baggage and families of some of you have been sent, 
will be paid by Government. (On hearing this, the men 
.were Visibly affected, and blessed the Government). By this 
act you well know, that a just and stern Government knows' 
how to be merciful in its anger. 

You wilt be paid the uttermost farthing that is due to you. 
You must settle with the purveyors of the regiment the 
sums you owe to them. The clothing, the property of the 
.State, must be given up agreeably to the Clothing r Regu- 
latious, as laid down in the Regulations as when sepoys are 
dismissed the service. You will be escorted by five Companies 
of II. M.’s 84th Regiment and the Body Guard of Cavalry 
to Pultah Ghaut, and there be crossed over on steamers and 
by ferry boats to Ghyretty. All your European Officers 
will go with you. Tents to shelter you have been sent. The 
Surgeon and Native Doctor, and the Hospital establishment 
of your late regiment will accompany you—for I am told 
cholera 1ms broken out in your ranks, and every care Avill be 
taken of the sick, for a just Government is not vindictive., 
and is careful of its subjects. You will be permitted to stay 
at Ghyretty a day or two, until your officers can see all ac¬ 
counts properly settled ; then you will go on six miles to Chin- 
surah, from whence you will be permitted to go to your homos 
to icprshijj at the temples where your fathers worshipped be¬ 
fore you, and those Brahmins or other Hindoos who wish to 
do so, can visit the Thackoor at Juggernautli, Gya, or any 
temples deemed holy by them. It is thus I give the lie to 
the infamous reports that the Government wish to interfere 
with your caste'or your religion.” 

The men were then paid, in presence of their officers. 
When Colonel Mitchell reported all paid, he was directed to 
cause his European officers and men to fall in quarter distance 
column of Companies, and move off at the sound,,of the bugle. 
Escorted‘as above stated towards Pultah Gluiut, the whole 
of the men then cheered Major General Hearsey and wished 
him long life, vowing future vengeance against the men of the 
34th N. I., who had taken their bread from the mouths of their 
families and themselves, whenever they might in future meet 
them. The ,Gencral wished them God-speed to their homes, 
and made them promise to behave like orderly and good soldiers 
on their way home, if they expected their petitions to be listened 
to by Government; which they loudly promised saying, they 
would not disgi-ace thq number and name of their old regiment, 
and would prove to Government they were not ungrateful. 

• Officers and men wept, and the General was observed to 
pass the sleeve of his jacket once or twice across his eyes. 
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Translation of the speech made by 'Major General Hearsey 
to the Barrachpore Brigade. 

The Brigade was drawn in contiguous quarter distance 
columns right in front, thus :— 

70th N. I., 34th N. I., 43rd N. I., 

2nd Grenadiers. 

After the translated order of Government had been clearly 
and distinctly read to the Brigade, by the Interpreter and 
Quarter Master, directing the disbandment of the 19th N. L, 
and the Reasons for such punishment being infjicted, Major 
General Hearsey galloped down from the ground where the 
19th were being paid, aud pulled up close to the centre of the 
front of the contiguous columns, and with a loud and sonor¬ 
ous voice addressed the Native Officers and men in the follow¬ 
ing words in Ilindostanee :— # 

Native officers and sepoys of the Brigade, lffeten, hear, what 
I am about to say to you. • 

You have now witnessed the just punishment inflicted on 
fli^ 19th liegt. N. I., by the Government ol the State for 
mutiny. The men of that Kegiment at midnight seized their 
arms, assembled on their parade, defied their officers, and dis¬ 
obey ed the orders given to t.hery. ^ 

You all know this was mutiny ; you have sworn under your 
colors obedience to the State and to its officers. The oath thus 
sworn by the men of the 19th N. I. was broken by therft. 
You all know, both great and. small, that you are the servants 
of orders, “ Hookum ke Nokur,” and rules and articles have 
been drawn up and are constantly read to you in which the 
penalty of disobedience of orders, is plainly laid down. 

If J, your General, disobeyed the orders of Government, 
1 should suffer death; in* the like manner, will you suffer if you 
are guilty of that crime;—or if you mutiny or disobey the 
orders of your superior officers; and most assuredly will you 
suffer death, if’you raise up your hand to strike your officers 
or even threaten to do so. It is plainly written in the regula¬ 
tions for the better carrying on of discipline in the army, that, 
if a man draws his sword, or offers to draw it, or in any way 
threatens his superior officer in th# execution of his duty/such 
man will be shot or suffer such death as may be awarded him 
by Court Martial. Men, listen to these my wolds, ajid let 
them be imprinted on your hearts, so that you may never for¬ 
get them. * 

'iou have heard lies without number regarding .the wish of 
Government and of your officers to take your caste, to force 
you, the Hindoos of this army, to be Christians; and you have 
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been ao foolish as to give credit to this vile calumny; see now, 
and having Been, believe. Has the 19th N. I., have the 409 
Brahmins, 250 Rajpoots, 150 Mohammedans and other Hindoos 
of inferior castes who served in that Regiment, have .they had 
''their rcfiigious opinions in any way meddled with? No, the. 
British Government has never interfered with your caste no¬ 
tions, has never forced the Hindoo to turn from the religion of 
his forefathers. The Mahommedan sovereigns of Delhi used to 
do so in former times. They served Brahmins and Rajpoots, 
and forced them to drink broths made from cow’s flesh, nay 
forced cow’s flesh down their throats. Some of the finest soldiers 
who ever served under me (and even now there are some in 
the 2nd Irregular Cavalry), are returned on the Rolls of that 
Regiment as Mussulman Rajpoots, whose ancestors had been 
served in this manner by order of the former Kings of Del¬ 
hi. 

I once more tell you, we the Government of India and the 
officers you serve under, are Christians of the Book, we do not 
adore idols or pictures, we read the words of our Saviour, and 
worship the God who sent him to lead us from the paths of 
sin. 1 tell you, no adult perso7i can become a Christian of ihe 
Book, without he has studied and become proficient in the 
tenets of that book, and then he must go before a Clergyman 
and be strictly examined as to his knowledge of those tenets 
ere the Clergyman will dare to baptize him. If the Clergy- 
mail so* far forgot his duty, he (the Clergyman) would be 
scoffed at, and turned out of his calling. I now again tell 
you no person is permitted to force you to become Christians, 
nay I now tell you, if any officer or other person dare in this 
cantonment to annoy you by preachiny to you on these subjects, 
to come and complain to me, your General, and I will punish 
him if he is an officer, and if he is a Stranger, I will send him 
to Calcutta where the Government will deal most severely 
with him. 

You see before you the 19th Regt. now disbanded, taking 
their pay, and I have told the high caste Brahmins and Raj¬ 
poots, they will be at liberty to go to the shrine, i. e. Thakoor- 
dwaras of Juggernath, Gyah, or any other temples they please, 
unmolested, that those who return to their homes will find the 
temples or Sewallah and places where their forefathers wor¬ 
shipped, i. <*., have made their poojah, and the statues, dolls of 
Ram, Vishnu, Setah, Kalee and Purhutee untouched, and can 
prostrate thentselves, dursunkur, there whenever and however 
they please. 

Wul this not convince ySu that the Government is free from 
*uny intention to destroy or interfere with your religious opini- 
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©ns? Having now heard these words from your General who 
has served with your father's and yourselves for the last fifty 
ydhrs, and who has fought and bled with them, and witnessed 
and shared in their deeds of valour, who never deceive^them, 
•who has studiously avoided interfering with their caste or re-* 
ligious opinions, and reprimanded those who from ignorance 
had unfortunately done sol believe him, let his words be 
engraven on your hearts, obey orders as you have sworn to do, 
and the State, the just, kind, considerate Government you 
serve under, that pensions you when you are old, that supports 
your parents, and the widows of your deceased companions who 
fall in action or die on foreign service, and your orphans, will 
continue to do so to you, and to those* of your relatives who 
survive you. 


Minute by tlic Governor- General of India in Council. 

This report, by Major-General ITcarsey, of the proceed¬ 
ings which took place yesterday at Barrackpore, on the oc¬ 
casion of the disbandment of the 19th Regiment Native In¬ 
fantry, will be read with anxious interest. 

That the measure has been carried through without dis¬ 
turbance of any kind is a matter for which to be deeply 
thankful, * 

That the effect of it will be most salutary, and that many 
misguided men will be recalled by it to a sense of their duty, 
and to a proper spirit of subordination, I have no doubt, Short 
as is the time since the determination of the Government 
to disband the 19th Regiment has been generally known, I 
have already heard from officers in command that such a 
change is at work. 

If it should be found to be in the power of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to follow up the example of the 19th Regiment, 
by bringing home to the several offenders the very grave 
crimes against the Government, and agairftet theij officers, 
with which certain native officers and sepoys, of the 2nd, 34th, 
and 70th Regiments of Native Infantry have been recently 
charged, $nd by awarding to these men promptly the full 
punishment due to them, much \^11 have been done to arrest 
the spirit of mistrust and insubordination which undoubtedly 
has been actively spread of late in some of the military stations 
of Bengal, but which may, I believe, still be kept witlurf limits, 
and eradicated, by firm and temperate treatment. 

I am sure that my honorable colleagues will join me in the 
opinion that Major-General Hecft-sey has discharged his diffi¬ 
cult task in a manner which well deserves the thanks of the 
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Governor-General in Council. With the firmness of a soldier 
executing imperative instructions, he has shown towards the 
men who received their sentence from him a kindliness of fuel¬ 
ing and a consideration the effect of which upon them was, I 
' am assured, very apparent. This, combined with good judg¬ 
ment, a thorough knowledge of the character and feelings of 
those with whom he had to deal, and unusual familiarity with 
their language, has enabled Major-General Ilearsey to carry 
out, with perfect success, one of the most trying duties which 
can be imposed upon a Commander. 

I submit that the entire approbation and cordial thanks of 
the Governor-General in Council should be conveyed to Major- 
General Hearsey. 


Petition. 


To the Major-General commanding the Barrackpore Divi¬ 
sions 

The humble Petition of the faithful Officers and Sepoys of the 
discharged 19th Regiment Native Infantry, from Pultah 
Ghat. 


Sheweth, 

That your humble petitioners’ regiment has been raised 
nearly 100 years, since which time no disturbance has occurred, 
they have always done their duty faithfully, and have marched 
on* service wherever they have been ordered; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, through the advice of some wicked men, on the 26th 
February, the regiment committed a very great crime, for which 
the Government issued the following order: “ That they were 
to march immediately from Berhampore to Barrackpore.” Ac¬ 
cordingly wo marched and arrived at Barrackpore oh the 31st 
March, 1857, where we were punished by receiving our dis¬ 
charge before the whole force, after \yhich we confessed our 
fault to the Major-General, and also before our arrival at Bar¬ 
rackpore t we agreed, in case we were pardoned, to become a 
general service regiment, and go wherever we were ordered. 

Should our fault be pardoned through your kindness, we 
hope to be re-embodied and accounted as faithful servants, be¬ 
cause this is our first fault, end the Government may be kind 
enough to pardon it. 

We shall ever pray for your welfare. 

March 31, 1857. 


Translation of Major-General Hearsey's answer to the above . 

I have received the petition of the officers and sepoys of the 
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late 19th Native Infantry, anti understand all that you have 
written; but until you can give me full information of the 
rank and names of those people who have misled you, either 
through bribes or any other way, arid can prove and confirm it „ 
•by good testimony,' I cannot intercede for you. If you do 
so, as I say, I will intercede with the Government as much as 
lies in my power. But Government will do as it seems best; 
and in my judgment, without doubt, some one has misled you. 
You ought not to hide the names and rank of, or be on friendly 
terms with those who have ruined your livelihood, because 
they have brought you and your families to *the dust. I 
give you this advice as I feel for you; you edn do what you 
like ; I can neither do or say any thing more. 


Attack on Lieutenant Baugti at Babbackpobe. 

(Statement of Shaik Pliultoo Sepoy , 34 th N. T.) 

The Sepoy Mungul Pandy, about 4 o’clock r. M. was 
straggling backwards and forwards in front, of the quarter-* 
guard armed with a musket and sword; he had on his red 
jacket and regimental cap, endeavouring to incite the men of 
the regiment to mutiny, saying that the guns and Europeans 
had arrived for the purpose of slaughtering them. Some one told 
the Serjeant Major of this, and he came towards the quarter 
guard asking the Jemadar of that guard where Mungul Pandy 
was, and why he did not confine him ; Mungul Pandy then 
fired at the Serjeant Major, and missed him; he re-loaded; 
the Serjeant Major being alarmed ran into the quarter-guard, 
and asked the Jemadar why he did not arrest Mungul Pandy, 
who had re-loaded his ijiusket, and told him to send and let 
the Adjutant know what had occurred on the parade ground. 
Shortly after this the Adjutant on horse back arrived at the 
quarter guard and asked the Jemadar where the sepoy with 
the loaded musket was, and why he had not secured him ; the 
Jemadar did not tell him where the man \has, but I pointed 
him out; Mungul Pandy was then standing a little way in 
front of tlffe quarter guard. J ust as I spoke, Mungul Pandy 
fired at the Adjutant and woundSd his horse so that he fell; 
I assisted the Adjutant to get clear of his horse. The Adju¬ 
tant then pulled out a pistol from his holster, said that man 
will kill me, he is loading again ; I said, you will not be allowed 
to be killed, for I am with you. The Adjutant then with 
pistol in his hand rushed toward* Mungul Pandy, who, on 
seeing this did not finish loading his musket, and commenced 
retreating. The Serjeant Major and I followed the Adjutant 
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as quick as we could. The Adjutant then within twenty- 
paces fired at Mungul Pandy, but missed him ; when the Ad¬ 
jutant reached him, Mungul. Pandy drew his sword dnd 
wounded him severely. By this time the Seijeant Major came 
up, he also was wounded severely ; I then came up, and stretch-* 1 
ed out my hands to stop Mungul Pandy, who was following 
the Adjutant, and said to him, take care, do not strike the Adju¬ 
tant. tie aimed a blow at the Adjutant’s neck which I received 
on my right hand; I then seized him round the waist with 
my left arm,* the Adjutant and Serjeant Major then got away. 
I then called .out to the quarter-guard to come and make 
Mungul Pandy a prisoner, and told the Jemadar Issurie 
Pandy, of the 1 st Company who commanded the guard, to 
send four men, and take him ; that I had hold of him and 
would not allow him to hurt any one ; they did not come, but 
abused me, as also did the Jemadar, and said that if I did not 
let Mungul Pandy go they would shoot me. Being wounded 
I was obliged to let him go. While I was holding Mungul 
Pandy, several men of the quarter-guard followed the Adju- 
• tant and Serjeant Major beating them with the butt-end of 
their muskets; at this time a shot was fired from the direction 
of the quarter-guard, but I cannot say by whom. 


(Statement of Lieutenant Baugh.) 

^ *• 

On Sunday week last, at about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
the Havildar Major of the regiment came to my quarters, 
and reported that a sepoy of the name of Mungul Pandy, No. 
5 Company, had turned out in front of the quarter guard 
of the regiment, and fired at the Sergeant Major. I told 
the man to go and report the circumstance to Colonel Wheler; 
ordered my charger, put on my uniform, and after having 
put a brace of pistols in the holsters, I galloped down as 
hard as I could tp the regimental quarter-guard. I had scarcely 
pulled Up at the quarter-guard when a shot was fired, and 
my horse fell ifhder me. As soon as I could disentangle 
myself, I drew a pistol from my left holster, and on seeing the 
prisoner in the act of reloading, I fired. He stopped loading. 
I immediately drew fny sword, and rushed in to secure him. 

I had proceeded but hall way when the prisoner drew a 
tulwan; I looked back to see where my horse was, intending 
to get my other pistol, but saw that he was gone, so conti¬ 
nued my advance and engaged the prisoner. After a conflict 
of about perhaps five or eight minutes, during which time I 
received a sword cht which entirely disabled my left hand, 
from the prisoner, also a very deep wound in my neck, and 
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another on my head; the last, however, I am not certain whether 
it was a sword cut or proceeded from the butt-end of a mus¬ 
ket ; a shot was fired close by; it came from the direction of 
the quarter-guard. On finding myself gradually gettingliem- 
•med in, I commenced retreating ; during this timdT with ■* 
the exception of Shaick Phultoo, sepoy. Grenadier Company, 

. not a man, either from the regimental quarter-guard or from 
the lines advanced to my assistance ; Shaick Phultoo held the 
prisoner, and enabled me to make my retreat good. I reach¬ 
ed the Sergeant Major’s bungalow of the 23rd Light Infantry, 
and from thence was conveyed by Captain Wiggins to Dr. 
Allen’s, to have my wounds dressed. 


Major-General Hearsey to the Secretary to the Government of 

India. 

*Barrachpore$ April 9, 185.7. 

At 10 minutes past 5 v. m. of the 29th of March ultimo 
one of the orderlies on duty at my quarters, a sepoy of the 
34th Regiment Native Infantry, ran to the portico of my 
house to inform me that all the sepoys of the Brigade were 
turning out on their parades, and men were running in that 
direction from all quarters of the cantonment. I immediately 
ordered my horse to be saddled and put on my uniform 
directing my son to load my revolvers and place them *in* the 
holsters of my saddle ; and whilst this was being done I went to 
my desk and wrote two short notes, one addressed to Colonel 
Reed, commanding Her Majesty’s 84th foot at Chinsurah, 
the other to Colonel Answick, commanding at Dum-Dum, to 
the purport, that on reciept of those notes, they were instantly 
to move with the troop# at their posts to Barrackpore, for it 
was my intention, had the Brigade all turned out in a mutinous 
manner to have taken’post in the G overnor General’s house 
with the fifty .Europeans who were at the Flagstaff ghaut, and 
with the officers of the force, and any meq who might prove 
true to Government and join us, to have defended that position 
until relieved or supported. I had just sealed these notes and 

J )ut them inth my pocket to despatch by mounted, officers if 
t should find matters serious on my arrival at the parade 
ground, when Lieutenant and Adjuant Powell, *of the 43rd 
Regiment Native Infantry,* arrived at my quarters oh horse 
back, with his hands and his clothes partly covered with blood, 
and he informed me that Lieutenant and Adjutant Baugh 
of the 34th Native Infantry, had* been fired upon on the pa¬ 
rade of the 34tn Native Infantry, and his horse had been 
shot, and that the Adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, had been cut 
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down, as well as the Serjeant Major T. Hewson of that corps, 
by a sepoy. 

Major Matthews, 43rd Native Infantry, the field officer 
of the week, then came and reported that all the men of the 
• BrigaSfc had assembled in front of their bells of arms. I, 
asked him, “ has no attempt been made to secure or shoot 
down the mutineers ?” _ Major Matthews replied, Lieutenant . 
Colonel Wilder and Lieutenant and Adjutant Drury of the 
30th Regiment Native Infantry were ou parade, and had 
gone to the quarter-guard of that Regiment to move with it 
and secure the mad man. I told him to ride off instantly, 
and direct Lieutenant Colonel Wheler, he had my orders 
to shoot the mutinous sepoy, if he made any resistance 
to his seizure (I have since been told Lieutenant Colonel 
Wilder could not get the Jemadar, lssuree Pandy, or the 
men of the guard, to obey him.)* I then mounted my horse 
and accompanied by my two sins. Captain John Hearsey, 30th 
Regiment N. I., and Lieutenant Andrew Hearsey, 59th re¬ 
giment N. I., (who is residing with me, being on leave from 
his regiment under medical certificate) rode as fast as our horses 
could carry us to the parade ground of the 34th N. I. The As¬ 
sistant Adjutant General, Major Ross, had just arrived there be¬ 
fore me. I saw the whole front of the bells of arms crowded 
with sepoys in their undress and*unarmed, the native officers of 
the 43rd regiment N. I. with them, and endeavouring to keep 
them in" order. The men of the 34tli N. I. had also turned out 
unarmed to the right and rear of their quarter-guard. 

I asked Major Ross what was the matter, and was answered 
by many officers who were standing there, viz. Brigadier 
Grant, Major Matthews, and others (some were mounted and 
many on foot) that a sepoy of the 34th N. I. had cut down Lieut- 
nant Baugh, and the Sergeant Major of that Regt. calling out 
to the men of the Brigade to join him and die for their religion , 
and their caste (he alluded to a small party of fifty of H. 
M.’s 53rd foot now at the Flag-staff ghaut that had been sent 
by Lieutenant Sanders, Deputy Quarter-Master General of 
the Army, and who were landing from the steamer that had 
arrived there from Calcutta). He called aloud tothpm, “ You 

have excited me to. this, aqd now you -” (using an 

abusive term) “ you will not join me.” 

On seeing «ihis man, I immediately rode to the quarter guard 
of the*34th N. I., and saw the 'Jemadar Ishree Pandy, and 
about ten or twieve men who had turned out, and were standing 
before the quarter-guard house. 

My two sons and Major Ross accompanied me, I heard an 
officer shout out to me, his (the mutineer’s) musket is loaded ; 
—I replied, ef damn his musket.” 
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I ordered the Jemadar and his guard to follow me ; the 
Jemader said, as I then understood, the men are loaded; but 
I have since been told, his answer was, he is. loaded (meaning the 
mutineer had his musket loaded) and he will shoot us, andbigain 
^shaking my revolver and pointing it partly at him) I sharply 
repeated the order. The Jemadar looked askance at me and 
replied, the men of the guard are putting caps on their 
nipples. I said in a commanding and peremptory voice—be 
quick and follow me, and rode out in front towards the mu¬ 
tineer ; the guard followed my aid-de-camp on horse back close 
to the 3 emadar, armed with his revolver, my other son also 
close to the native officer similarly armed; Major Ross in rear 
of myself; as we approached the mutineer we quickened our 
pace. My son Captain Hearsey called to me, father, he is 
taking aim at you, look out .sharp ; (meaning the mutineer) 
I replied, if I fall, John, rush uppn him and put him to death. 
Immediately after, the mutineer Mungul Panfiy fired his mus¬ 
ket: the whistle of the bullet was heard by the guard,* for 
all but three men of it bent down, apparently to avoid being 
struck by it. It appeared the mutineer had suddenly altered 
his mind. I suppose he saw there was no chance of escape, 
for a body of officers had either joined or were coming up 
armed, and close to the left refir of the guard, he turned his 
musket muzzle towards his own breast, hurriedly touching the 
trigger with his toe. The muzzle must have swerved, for the 
bullet made a deep graze, ripping up the muscles of the *cllest, 
shoulder and neck, and he fell prostrate; we were on ’him at 
once, the guard calling out he has shot himself; a Seikh sepoy 
of the guard took his bloody tulwar (native sword) from 
under him, for in fall big he partly covered the sword with his 
body, his regimental jacket and clothes were on fire and smok¬ 
ing. I bid the Jemadar and sepoys to put the fire out, which 
they did, and then thinking the mutineer was dying, for he 
was shivering and convulsed, directed brigadier Grant 
(who had come on foot) to form a Court of Inquest, from the 
officers assembled there. Dr. Hutchinson being present, it was 
soon ascertained that the wound though severe was superficial, 
and the man was conveyed to the hospital of the 34th N. I. 
for medical treatment. He was Imnd-cuffed and a guard placed 
over him. Before I quitted to go to my quarters, I rode 
amongst the sepoys of the 43rd N. I. and re-aSsured. them 
that no person should be permitted to interfere with their re¬ 
ligious an d caste prejudices, whilst I commanded them. I 
then went, accompanied by Majo^ Ross,, and my two sons 
amongst the crowd of sepoys of the 34th*regiment N. I. (the 
regiment of the mutineer Mungul Pandy) and also re-assured 

H. 
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them, telling them they had not done their duty in allowing 
their fellow-soldier Mungul Pandy, to behave in the murderous 
manner he had done. They answered in one voice, lib is, 
mad ^ he has token bhang (an intoxicating drug) to excess. I 
replied, could you not have secured him, and, if he resisted 
have shot him or unarmed him ? Would you not have done 
so to a mad elephant or to a mad dog, and what difference was 
there in the dangerous madness of a man, and the same in 
an elephant or a dog? They said he had loaded his musket. 
What I I replied, are you afraid of a loaded musket ? They 
were silent. * I bid them go quietly to their quarters hnd they 
did so, immediately obeying my orders. 


Minute by the Governor-General. 

Major General Hearsey fqrwards in this letter an extract of a 
divisional order issued by him on the 5th instant, which notifies 
thd'promotion to the rank of Havildar of sepoy Shaik Phultoo 
of the 34th liegiment Native Infantry, who gallantly defended 
his officer against the murderous attack of the mutineer Mungul 
Pandy on the 29th March. It is not in the power of the 
Major General commanding the division, to make this promo¬ 
tion, which can proceed only, from the Government of India, 
and therefore should not have appeared in a divisional order 
withopt sanction of the Government. JBut the promotion has 
Been announced by Major General Hearse}^, and is richly de¬ 
served by Shaik Phultoo, and may I submit be properly 
confirmed. 

The recommendation of Shaik Phultoo for the order of 
merit, will come before the Government in the ordinary way 
through the Commander-in-Chief. 

I am sorry that I cannot agree to General Hearsey’s propos¬ 
al that Lieutenant Baugh and Serjeajat Major Hewson, of the 
34th liegiment, who suffered so severely in the conflict with 
the mutineer, should be the subject of *a General Order. 

I greatly admire the determination and courage shown by 
Lieutenant Baugh and Serjeant Major Hewson, and I consider 
that they have set an example of not hesit^ing jn the perform¬ 
ance of a perilous duty which is in the highest degree honorable 
to them. I lament sincerely the suffering, to which Lieutenant 
Baugh and ‘Serjeant Major Hewson have been subjected, as 
the consequence of their courageous behaviour, but I do not 
think that the* occurrence is one which should be noticed in a 
General Order. t 

The person to be restrained was a fanatical sepoy, most dan¬ 
gerous of approach, as has been too well proved; but whilst 
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I fully appreciate the bravery of those who without a mo¬ 
ment’s pause closed with a madman. I do not think it desirable 
that the sepoys of the army should suppose that there caii 
be any doubt, ou the part of the Governor-General in Copncil, 
ms to what their officers in like circumstances will always be 
ready to do. 

I also think that the case^of Mungul Pandy is one which it 
is not advisable to put before the army or public, more promi¬ 
nently than is necessary. To make the determined resistance 
shewn by that fanatic, and the danger incurred in putting him 
down, the subject of a General Order, would give a # notoriety and 
importance to his crime, which it will be much better to avoid. 

Therefore whilst acknowledging and admiring the brave and 
soldier-like conduct of Lieutenant Baugh and Serjeant Major 
llewson, and desirous that, the thanks of the Governor- 
General in Council should be offered to them in terms of the 
warmest praise, I am unable to accede to* the proposal of 
Major General Hearsey. I think that it should be observe*! to 
Major General Ilearsey, that it would have been better if the 
Divisional Order bad not characterised Mungul Pandy’a con¬ 
dition as one of “ religious frenzy.” 

However probable it may be, judging from the words 
which the mutineer is reporte4 to have used during his excite¬ 
ment, that religious feelings influenced him, I should have 
preferred if this feature of the case had been left unnoticed 
in the order. 


Canning. 

I agree most tnoroughly and entirely. In my opinion it 
would be most unwise to parade this unhappy affair unneces¬ 
sarily before the army. 

J. Dohin. 

I also most cordially honour in the opinions above recorded 
by the Governor Genera],. 

J. Low. 

And I. 


Ditto. 


J. P. Grant. 


B. Peacock. 


Execution of Mungul Pani>y. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 8th April, IVJungul 
Pandy, the Sepoy of the 34th N. I., who had been tried by 
a Court Martial and found guilty of mutinous conduct, having 
wounded the Serjeant Major of his regiment, and also, the 
Adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, of tfie samte corps, was hanged 
on the Parade ground at Barractpore soon after gun-fire. 
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The gallows was erected in the centre of the parade ground, 
and the troops were drawn up so as to form three sides of a 
square, coterminously. The 70th Regt, N. I., the 34th *N. 
I., thgi 43rd N. I., and the 2nd Grenadiers formed into 
separate squares on one side, faced by the Governor General’s* 
Body Guard and H. M.’s 53rd Regt. in line. On the third 
side were drawn out H. M.’s 84thJElegt. also in line, flanked 
by two light horse batteries of the E. I. Co.’s Artillery. 

The culprit was carried to the ground, accompanied by a de¬ 
tachment of the guard. When the four first named detachments 
were marched up in front of the gallows. General Hearsey 
addresssd the 34th N. I., in a few words, alluding in particular 
to the Articles of War which they had all sworn to obey. The 
man appeared to be quite exhausted, and made no attempt to 
address the troops around. He had previously stated that he 
bore no ill will against either,of the parties whom he had in¬ 
jured, but revealed nothing to implicate any of his comrades. 
At A given signal the platform was withdrawn, and almost 
without a struggle, the misguided man was launched into eter¬ 
nity. Some difficulty had arisen the day previous for a hang¬ 
man, and two domes and two mehters were obliged to be 
obtained from Calcutta, from which place they arrived the 
evening before in a break belonging to Messrs. Cook and Co. 

The troops were then marched off the ground, the 34th N. 
L, seepiing but too happy to be released ; but the men in the 
guard belonging to this corps to the number of nineteen, who 
rendered no assistance at the time of the affray, and who were 
supposed to have been concerned in the attack, were still in 
close confinement, awaiting the result of the Court-Martial then 
pending. 


The Mutineer Jemadar Issuree Pandy. 

This Jemadar, of the 34th Regiment N. I. was brought to 
trial on the following charges:— 

1st. For having at Barrackpore on th#29th March 1857, he 
being then in command of the quarter-guard of his regiment, 
not used his utmost or any endeavours to supples*, a mutiny 
begun by Mungul Pandy, the said sepoy having on the after¬ 
noon of the day above mentioned, gone out into the parade 
ground in fr&nt of and near to the quarter-guard of the regi¬ 
ment armed with a sword and musket; and then and there 
used words to 'excite the men of the regiment to come forth 
andgoin him in resistance te lawful authority ; and having 
then and there on the parade ground, and near to the quarter- 
guard of the regiment, discharged his loaded musket at Ser- 
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jeant Major James Thornton Hewson, and Lieutenant Bem- 
pole Henry Baugh, of the 34th Regiment N. L, and then 
aiM there with a sword struck, and severely wounded, the said 
Lieutenant Baugh and Serjeant Major Hewson, ar^l the 
said Jemadar not having taken any measures to arrest and 
confine the said sepoy throughout the aforesaid occurrences, 
nor to assist the said Lieutenant Baugh and Seijeant Major 
Hewson, and he the said Jemadar having, moreover, then and 
there discouraged and interfered to prevent any sepoys of his 
guard from going to their assistance. 

2nd. * For disobedience of the lawful command of his supe¬ 
rior officers in not having advanced with his guard to rescue 
the Serjeant and capture the aforesaid sepoy, Mungul Pandy, 
when shortly after the occurrences, set forth in the first 
charge, he was ordered to «do so by Brevet Colonel S. G. 
Wheler, commanding the 34t,h Regiment N. I. 

The Court found the prisoner. Jemadar* Issurree Pandy, 
guilty of both charges preferred against him, and sentenced 
him to suffer death. On the 21st April 1857 Major General 
Ilearscy reported as follows :— 

Jemadar Issuree Pandy was duly hanged by the neck this 
afternoon at 6 o’clock in presence of all the troops at the 
station; the crimes, finding,, and sentence of the General 
Court Martial before which he was arraigned, approved and 
confirmed by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, having 
been first carefully explained to all the native corps. 

It may be perhaps satisfactory to the Government to know 
that when on the scaffold the Jemadar made & voluntary con¬ 
fession of his guilt, »nd admitted the justice of the sentence 
which had been passed on him, at the same time imploring all 
his fellow soldiers who w'ere present to take warning by his 
untimely fate. 


Disbandment of the 34th N. L 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 6th May, at stfn-rise all 
the available troops of the Presidency division paraded at 
Barrackpore to be present at the disbandment of seven com¬ 
panies of t?Te 154th N. I., being the portion of the regiment 
which was present in the lines, fit Barrackpore, on the day 
on which Lieut. Baugh and the Seijeant Major were attacked. 
The troops were drawn up in the following order • 

In line —The Body-Guard, the 11th Irregular Cavalry, 
the School of Musketry, Her Majesty’s 53rd Foot, a Light 
Field Battery, and H. M.’s 84th. . 

The following corps were in line of contiguous columns 
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at right angles to the left flank of the above line, viz. 2nd 
Grenadiers, the 43rd N. I. and the 70th N. I. On the left 
of the 70th N. I. were drawn up that portion of the 34th 
N. I. ^present at Barrackpore, which has beep excepted by 
Government from the operation of the disbandment order. < 
This portion of the 34th, consists of men who were on 
duty at Chinsurali and Fort 'William on the day that Lieut. 
Baugh was attacked. There were besides these, three Com¬ 
panies of the 34th at Chittagong, which were also excepted, 
and which apparently deserved to be excepted, the men and 
native officers composing them, having when they heard of 
the disaffection at Barrackpore, addressed Government 
through their European officers, expressing the sorrow and 
detestation with which they regarded the disaffection at 
Barrackpore, and disavowing tlie slightest participation in 
or sympathy with it. r 

As soon as the various regiments were in position, the 
seven companies of the 34th were marched from their private 
parade ground to the front of the line of European Infantry 
and guns. Major General Hearsey shortly after interpreted 
to them in. his usual clear and distinct manner the order of 
the Governor General in Council, ordering their dismissal 
from the service of the East .India Company. This done, 
the regiment was broken into open 'column,‘after which the 
men were ordered to pile arms. The next order was to march 
to the* rear, where a number of pay serjeants were in waiting 
to pay them up. While this was being done, Major G eneral 
Hearsey rode over to the excepted men of the 34th, and ad¬ 
dressing them, said that he hoped that what they had witnessed 
would be a warning to them, and would be the means of pre¬ 
venting them from being ever other than obedient and loyal 
soldiers. After this the Major General again returned to 
the mutineers. He had scarcely reached where they were 
being paid, than he was surrounded by a pack of bazar 
bunneah&j each and every one of them shouting dohaee ge¬ 
neral saheb, dohaee kumpanee. These people were all cre¬ 
ditors of the men about to be disbanded, who, however, think¬ 
ing they could not be made to pay, refused to pay. them a pice. 
The Major General at first appeared unwilling to interfere, sta¬ 
ting that he w#s pultan ha genril , hatah ka genril nahin . Subse¬ 
quently however, any of the creditors who could produce writ¬ 
ten vouchers received payment of their demands, apparently 
much to the clisatisfaction of the disbanded sepoys. While 
the payment was going on, several of the men advanced and 
spoke to General Hearsey petitioning hard for their individual 
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reinstatement, alleging that they were not in the lines at the 
time Lieut. Baugh was attacked, but in the bazar or else¬ 
where. The reply to this was that they were at liberty to 
memorialise their Colonel, upon doing which, if what thpy said 
should be found to be true, they would perhaps be rein¬ 
stated. By this time the payment had been concluded, and 
the men were again directed to fall in. They now appeared 
without arms, or coatees, being clad in their blue cotton 
pantaloons and forage caps, which they were allowed to retain, 
being their own private property. They were next march¬ 
ed off*to Fultah ghaut under two European officers of the 
34th, and an escort of some companies of the 84th and the 
Governor General’s Body Guard. This concluded the business 
of the day. 

The majority of the men. affected to laugh at their punish¬ 
ment, but many cried out, that it was a shame to punish the 
innocent as well as the guilty. * 

The following is the order which was translated t8 the 
mutineers previous to their disbandment, by Brigadier General 
IJearsey :— 

“ On the 29th of March, a sepoy of the 34th regiment of 
Native Infantry, stationed at Barraekpore, armed himself 
with a loaded musket and sword, advanced upon the Parade 
Ground in front of his lines, and, after conducting himself in a 
violent and mutinous manner, and calling upon the men of the 
Jicgiment to come forth and to join him in resisting lawful 
authority, attacked and wounded the Adjutant and Serjeant 
Major of his Regiment, who approached to restrain him. 

This man has been* tried, condemned ahd hanged. 

On the same occasion the Native Officer, a Jemadar in 
command of the Quarter Guard of the 34th regiment Native 
Infantry, refused to obey his superior, by whom he was 
ordered to seize the above mentioned sepoy. 

After being tried by a court of native commissioned officers 
this man, himself a commissioned officer, has paid the penalty 
of his mutiny by the same ignominious deatA. 

But these men were not the sole offenders upon that 
occasion. 

The Governor General in Gouncil laftnents to say that the 
conduct of the native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers and men of the 34th regiment who were "then present, 
has been shown to be such as to destroy his confidence in 
them as soldiers of the state, and to call for severe and exem¬ 
plary punishment. 
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The mutinous sepoy was permitted to parade himself in-. 
solently before his assembled comrades, using menaces and 
threatening gestures against his officers, without an attempt On 
the p^jt of any to control him. 

No such attempt was made even when he had deliberately * 
fired at the Serjeant Major of the regiment. 

None was made when, upon the appearance of the Adjutant 
Lieutenant Baugh, and after having reloaded .the musket un¬ 
molested, the mutineer discharged it at that officer mid shot 
his horse. 

When the ljorse fell, not a sign of assistance to Lietitenant 
Baugh was given either by the Quarter Guard or by the 
sepoys not on duty, although this took place within ten paces 
of the Guard. 

Luring the hand to hand conflict which followed between 
the mutineer and Lieutenant, Baugh, supported by Serjeant 
Major Hewson, the men collected at the lines in undress, looked 
on passively, others in uniform and on duty joined in the strug¬ 
gle, but it was to take part against their officers, whom they 
attacked with the butts of their muskets, striking down the 
Serjeant Major from behind, and repeating the blows as he lay 
on the ground. 

The Governor General in Council deeply regrets that of the 
ruffians who perpetrated this cowardly act, the only one who 
was identified has escaped his punishment by desertion. 

“There was, however, one amongst those who stood by, 
who set an honorable example to his comrades. Sheik Phultoo 
Sepoy (now Ilavildar) of the Grenadier Company, obeyed 
the call of his officer for assistance unhesitatingly. He was 
wounded in the endeavour to protect Lieutenant Baugh from 
the mutineer, and did all that an unarmed man could do to 
Beize.the criminal. His conduct was that of a faithful and brave 
soldier. 

When the Adjutant, maimed and bleeding, was retiring from 
the conflict, he passed the lines of his Begiment and reproached 
the men assembled there with having allowed their officer to be 
eut down before their eyes without offering to assist him. 
They made no reply, but turned their backs and lp'vaed sullenly 
away. 

For the failure of the Quarter Guard to do its duty, the 
Jemadar wins - commanded it, has already paid the last penalty 
of death. In this Guard, consisting of twenty sepoys, there 
were four who desired to act against the mutineers; but their 
Jemadar restrained them; ana when eventually the order to 
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advance upon the criminal was given by superior authority, the 
majority yielded obedience reluctantly. 

TJpon a review of these fucts and of all the circumstances 
connected with them, it is but too dear to the Governor Gene- ^ 
ral in Council, that a spirit of disloyalty prevails in those corn-' 
panics of the 34th regiment Native Infantry which are station¬ 
ed at the Head Quarters of the Presidency Division. Silent 
spectators of* a long continued act of insolent mutiny, they 
have made no endeavour to suppress it, and have thereby be¬ 
come liable themselves to the punishment of mutineers. The 
Governor General in Council can no longer put ./rust in them, 
and he rejects their services from this timo forward. 

Therefore it is the order of the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil that the native commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
and men of the seven companies of the 34th regiment native 
infantry, now quartered at Barrjickpore, be disbanded and dis¬ 
missed from the army of Bengal, with the foflowing exceptions 
in favor of those who, in course of recent events, have givtfh the 
Governor General in Council good reason to believe in their 
fidelity to their officers and to the Government:— 

Subadar Sewamber Pandy. 

Subadar Muddeh Khan. 

•Jemadar Darriow Sing. 

Havildar Sheik Phultoo. 

Havildar Goorbuccus Sing. 

Ilavildar Jewrakun Tewary. 

Sepoy Ramsahai Kalla. 

Sepoy Sobha Sing. 

Sepoy Atma Sing. 

Sepoy Mehn Lull. 

Sepoy Spwbuccus Tewary. 

All those non-commissioned officers and sepoys will be ex¬ 
cepted, whose absence from the lines on the 29t,h of March, 
whether as having been on duty in hospital, or'from other cause, 
can be established. 

But tfts exemption will not. apply to the native commission¬ 
ed officersj^^all of whom, with the exception of those above- 
named, are dismissed from the ajmy. , 

The army of India is well aware that it is to the native 
officers that the Government looks for the maintenance of order 
and fidelity in thfeir respective corps. This was solemftly pro¬ 
claimed in the General Order of the 23rd January J8.5<», No. 
132, and each regiment may rest assured that it is a principle 
which will be rigorously and invariably enforced. 

The disbandment will be carried out at the head quarters of 

L 
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the Presidency division, in the presence of all available regi¬ 
ments stationed within two days march of the spot. 

The regiment will be paraded for the purpose, and evfery 
dismissed man, after giving up his arms and receiving the pay 
due to him, will be deprived of his uniform and be required to** 
leave the cantonment. 

The foregoing part of this order does not apply to the three 
companies of the 34th regiment native infantry which are 
stationed at Chittagong, and against which there is no reproach. 

There remains one point which the Governor-General in 
Council desires to notice. 

The sepoy who was the chief actor in the disgraceful scene 
of the 29th of March, called upon his comrades to come to his 
support, for the reason that their religion was in danger, and 
that they were about to be compelled to use Cartridges, the use 
of which would do injury to their caste; *and from the words 
in which he addressed the sepoys, it is to be inferred that many 
of them shared this opinion with him. 

The Governor-General in Council has recently had occasion 
to remind the army of Bengal that the Government of India 
has never interfered to constrain its soldiers in matters affecting 
their religious faith. He has declared that the Government of 
India never will do so, and he has a right to expect that this 
declaration shall give confidence to all wno have been deceived 
and led astray. 

"But' whatever may be the deceptions or evil counsels to 
which others have been exposed, the native officers and men of 
the 34th regiment N. I. have no excuse for misapprehension on 
this subject. Not many weeks previously to the 29th of March, 
it had been explained to that regiment,—first by their own 
commanding officer, and subsequently by the Major General 
commanding the division,—that their’fears for religion were 
groundless. It was carefully and clearly shown to them that 
the cartridges which they would be called upon to use contain¬ 
ed nothiqg whicn could do violence to their religious scruples. 
If, after receiving these assurances, the sepoys of the 34th 
regiment, or of any other'regiment, still refuse to pls^ trust in 
their officers and in the Government, and still allow suspicions 
to take root in their minds, and to grow into disaffection, in¬ 
subordination and mutiny, fhe fault is their own, and their 
punishment .will be upon their own heads. That it will be a 
sharp And certain punishment, the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil warns themv 

This order is to be read at the head of every regiment, troop, 
and company in the service, at a parade ordered tor that 
purpose.” 
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General disaffection among sefots. 

Statement of Ensign F. E. A. Chamier, of the 34 tk Regiment , 

Native Infantry . 

My opinion is/ that the state of feeling and temper amongst 
the native officers and men of the 34th Regiment N. I. is bad. 
I have observed that the native officers and men are generally 
disrespectful towards their European officers. An instance of 
the sort happened to myself only a fortnight ago. The 
Subadar Major Athu attended at my quarters, for the purpose of 
being examined as to his knowledge of reading and writing, 
preparatory to being sent in command of the Government 
House Guard, Calcutta. I gave him a chair and treated him 
with all courtesy. As ho sat down he removed his turban 
from his head; when I observed to him to replace his pugree, and 
pointed out to him the impropriety of his conduct, he neither 
attempted to excuse himseli or* to apologise. This circum¬ 
stance occurred on the day on which Lieutenant Baugk» was 
wounded. Again, on the same day when passing the quarter- 
guard, the Jemadar commanding saluted me, but neglected to 
put on his cap (he being in uniform); and shortly afterwards 
when 1 was repassing the guard, he repeated the salute in the 
same manner, although on both occasions he was standing close 
by his cot upon which his cap Was lying. 


Statement of Captain TV. TV. Aubert , of the 34 th Regt. iVTT. 

For the last six weeks I have not been in the performance of 
regimental duty, and therefore cannot speak as to the present 
state of feeling and temper. But between May last year 
(when I returned from furlough) and the date of my entering 
upon my appointment »at this station, I had observed a great 
want of respect on the part of the men towards their European 
Officers. For instance. Infrequently noticed when I went to the 
lines on duty, and in uniform, that the men did* not stand up and 
salute me, a mark of disrespect for which Ijpunished my own 
Company and reported those of othenJCompanies. Again, when 
the regiment was coming down by water in October and 
November llfiffc.year, we encountered a severe gale, in which three 
boats were wrecked, but not a siif^le sepoy came voluntarily to 
assist the European Officers, in getting their boats out of 
danger. And likewise when th^ men’s boats came*into collision 
with those of the Officers, the sepoys who wei;e seated above 
and looking on, never lent a hand to save their Officers’ boats 
from being damaged. In short fropa all I have observed, I do 
not consider that the feeling and temper of the native officers 
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and men are what they ought to be, and I am confirmed in this 
opinion by what I witnessed upon the evening of the 29th 
March, after Lieutenant Baugh was cut down. On that occa- 
. sion I «mv numbers of the men of ail companies collected and 
passively looking on^and when I taxed them with cowardice in 
having allowed an officer of their own regiment to be cut down 
in broad day light within fifty yards of where they were 
standing, not one of them attempted any explanation, but 
they ah seemed to regard the charge as a frivolous one, and 
some of them even laughed at it. 


The Cartridge Question in Sealkote. 

The disaffection caused by the cartridge question extended' 
to Sealkote; about the end of Mn^eh an attempt was made to' 
tamper with the sepoys there. ( A paper was found in the lines 
occupied by the sfepoys attached to the musketry depot, calling 
on them to resist the attempt to break their caste by compelling 
them to use a bullet greased with cow’s and pig’s fat, so tha_ 
Mussulman and Hindoo should be alike dishonored, and telling 
them to act like their “ bhaies” at Barrackpore, and refuse to 
handle or bite the cartridge. The author of the notice re¬ 
mained undiscovered, and it was unknown whether he belonged 
to the Depot or to one of the Regiments in cantonments. 


Disaffected Sepoys of the 63rd N. I. at Sooree. 

( Colonel Burney's Report.) 

On the morning of*the 27th March, the commanding officer 
and the Adjutant waited on me for instructions how to act 
under the following circumstances,—stating that the three com¬ 
panies of the regiments, (the Grenadier, No. 2 and Light) had 
refused to proceed on furlough unless the troops at Barrackpore 
also went, 1 instructed the Commanding Officer to tell the 
men they might please themselves, and that they Would not be 
allowed the indulgence ttfiould they again ask for it, but the 
leave would be granted to others according to priority of claims; 
this to be explained t to the native officers in the"Svening, and 
again to the whole regiment sft the ordinary instruction parade 
the next moaning. 

Thitf day, 29th, Captain Phillips reports that the men who 
objected to take their furlough have come to a sense of their 
duty. 

With reference to Captain Phillips’s letter stating that the 
men Rave returned to a sense of their duty, I beg to add that 
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to all outward appearance, his opinion is correct, but it is im¬ 
possible to say how long the regiment may continue so, if 
instigated by men of other regiments. I urge this ae I fear this 
disaffection ia the 63rd Regiment has been occasioned by two 
sepoys having come, on the evening of Jhe 26th instant in 
cog by train, from Barrackporc via Paneighur to Sooree,— 
and that those men brought a written communication with 
them. Previous to that evening the men of the 63rd Regi¬ 
ment had resolved to avail themselves of the furlough, as 
several of them had purchased tattoos and made preparatory 
arrangements for -their journey home, and it was the pretended 
necessity of acting in concert with their brethren at Barrack- 
pore, which made them plead their inability to go on 
furlough. 


Mutiny in JUucicnow. 

At Lucknow, the capital of Oude, the conduct of the native 
troops had been for some time past in the highest degree dis¬ 
orderly. Nightly meetings and consequent conflagrations had 
been of frequent occurrence. The city had always been the 
hot bed of intrigue, and no efforts had been spared on the 
part of the. Agents of the King of Oude to corrupt the native 
soldiery. On intelligence of the disbanding of the! ‘19th Na¬ 
tive, fhfantry reaching that city, the King’s brother intimated 
to me native troops, that as they now saw the extend of the 
punishment awarded for mutiny, He was prepared to ’ jflTE 
service at a similar or even an increased rate of pay to all 
who might be discharged by the Company! The consequence 
was that the troops at that station were on the verge of open 
revolt. * * Sir Henry Lawrence had not been an idle spectator 
of the movements ampng the troops at Lucknow, and he 
resolved to visit the first overt act of mutiny with condign 
punishment. An opportunity was not long wanting. On the 
3rd of May g. letter from the 7th Oude Inregular Infantry 
(formerly in the service of the Ex-King) was intercepted and 
brought to him. This letter was addressed to the men of the 48th 
Regiment, and its purport was as follows :—“ We are ready to 
obey the diftotions of our brothers of the 48th in the matter 
of the cartridges, and to resist, •either actively or passively.” 
This letter was taken to a Brahamin sepoy of the 48th. He 
communicated its contents to a havildar, and the latter to a 
subadar. The three consulted over it and resolved to bring 
the matter to the notice of the Commissioner. ’This was done. 
About the same time Sir Henry received intimation that the 
7 th Irregular Infantry had proceeded to overt acts against 
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their Officers, and although none of them had been murdered, 
that result was more owing to their own oourage than to the 
forbearance of the mutineers. The Adjutant, Lieutenant 
Mochqm, owed liis life pre-eminently to his presence of mind. 
Four mutineers entered his house on the afternoon of the 3rd, * 
and told him to prepare for death; that personally they did 
not dislike him, but that he was a Feringhee and must die. 
Lieutenant Mecham was unarmed, they were armed to the 
teeth, resistance was hopeless. He at once made up his mind 
to meet his fate with dignity and resolution. As the mutineers 
paused to listen to what he had to say, he replied, “ It is true, 

1 am unarmed and you can kill me, but that will do you no 
good. You will not ultimately prevail in this mutiny. Ano¬ 
ther Adjutant will be appointed in my place, and you will be 
subjected to the same treatment you have received from me.” 
These words, delivered with coolness, without change of coun¬ 
tenance, or the movement of a muscle, seemed to strike the 
mutineers. They turned and left the house, leaving their 
Adjutant uninjured. 


On the 28th of April some of the recruits who had 
returned from target practice were taunted by the old soldiers 
of the 7th Regt. Oudh Infantry, with having used the 
cartridge. This led to some disaffection, but it was s peed ily 
quelled, and the recruits, as usual, used the cartridge. 

'further manifestations of a bad feeling were again apparent, 
and it became evident, that not only the recruits, but the old 
soldiers, would not use the cartridge. Lieutenant Watson, 
the officer commanding, had now no alternative, but to report 
the matter to the Brigadier Commanding, and proceeded to 
do so. This was on the morning of, the 2nd May, but the 
Native Officers and Non-commissioned Officers came forward, 
some with tears in their eyes, and begged him, and entreated 
him, to give them one more chance, and implored him not 
to disgrace the Regiment by reporting them. They offered 
to bite any numbeftr of cartridges, and promised that the men 
should also do so, if he would order another parade, and give 
them a chance. Accordingly, the parade was ordered at 4 p. 
m. on the 2d. Lieut. ‘Watson with his Adjutant Lieut. Mecham 
attended : Subadar Ram Dyal Doobey, a Brahmin, who had 
made .himself particularly active, stepped out, and taking 
some cartridges^ shewed them to the men, and said he would 
bite one. The men of the Grenadier Company immediately 
called out, and said “ You may bite it, we won’t.” Other 
remarks were made from the Regiment. Lieut. Watson then 
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ordered the Subadar to bite the cartridge. He replied, ** I 
can’t do so now, I am afraid.*’ Finding he could do nothing, 
Lieut. Watson dismissed the men, and reported what had passed 
to the Brigadier. The Brigadier went down, turned out the 
' Regiment in the evening, spoke to the men, reasoned with 
them, warned them of the fate which awaited them ; reminded 
them that a Native Officer had been hanged for mutiny, but 
all to no purpose : the men were sulky, determined, and come 
what might, they would have nothing to say to the cartridge. 

On the 3rd (Sunday) the men were still passively determin¬ 
ed, and* would on no account listen to any one. , About noon, 
the mutineers sent a letter to the 48th Regiment in the Luck¬ 
now Cantonments. Happily it was intercepted, and the designs 
of the mutineers became known. At 4 p. M. intelligence 
was received which requiredprompt and immediate attention. 
Happily for the country. Sir Hepry Lawrence decided at once 
that no half measures could be used. He whs determined to 
show to Lucknow, to India, that come what might, he had* the 
energy and the determination to grapple with the danger, and 
to crush the mutiny. A brief consultation with Brigadier 
Handscomb, commanding the Lucknow Brigade, and with Briga¬ 
dier Gray,Commanding theOudh Irregular Force, ensued. Orders 
were immediately despatched for the march of the 7th Light 
Cavalry, for the European Light Field Battery, for a wing of 
tiMji&ih, and of the 71st Regiment N. I, and Captain Hayes, 
Sir Henry's Military Secretary was despatched to II. M.*’s , Sliwd» 
Regiment and directed to proceed with it to the rendezvous. 
The 7th Regiment, was quartered at Moon Bagh , about seven 
miles from toe Lucknow cantonment. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, together with Brigadiers Gray and 
Ilandscomb, and their respective Staffs joined II. M.’s 32nd 
and the European Batteries, and the whole force, consisting 
of the 7 th Light Cavalry under command of Colonel Master : 

The 2nd Oudh Irregular Cavalry.Jdajor GalL » 

The Light Field Battery (Europeans).Lieut. Lewellyn. 

H. M.’s 32nd Foot .tCol. Inglis. 

Wing of 48th .... .Lt.-Col. Palmer. 

Ditto 71st».^. ... .Capt.Strangways. 

marched down and drew up in frtrat of thfe mutineers, the guns 
in front—Cavalry and Infantry forming on the flanks. The 

S ms were loaded with canister, H. M.’s 32nd werfe also Joaded. 

y some accident a port fire was lighted, which,, when seen by 
the mutineers, threw them into a terrible panic, two-thirds of 
the regiment fled, throwing off their arms and accoutrements. 
They were subsequently stopped by the* Cavalry, and almost 
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all the men returned, or were brought back. The colors, arms, 
treasure, &c. of the regiment were taken away and safely depo¬ 
sited in the City Magazine, and after a few pithy and pregnant 
words, from Sir Henry Lawrence, the mutineers were sent 
back to their lines to await the decision of Government. 

Major Gall, of the Irregulars, who zealously volunteered to 
remain all night, was placed in command, and finally all the 
troops returned between two and three o’clock on the morning 
of the 4th. The Native soldiers cordially co-operated in disarm¬ 
ing their comrades, and throughout behaved admirably. 

The intercepted letter from the 7th Oudh mutineers to the 
48th Regiment, contained the following pithy sentence : “ We 
are ready to join in any tamasha, —tell us what we are to do; 
if you tell us we ought to surrender our arms, we’ll do so,—if 
to fight, we are ready.” 

The 7th Oudh'Irregulars, in their despair, as stated, wrote to 
the 48th N. I., in the foolish hope that that fine Regiment would 
commit itself. The letter was intercepted ; the crisis was a grave 
one ; but Sir Henry Lawrence was not the man to trifle, to 
hesitate, or to shrink from responsibility. Swift to punish. 
Sir Ilenry was not tardy in rewarding. lie at buce deter¬ 
mined on bestowing on the meritorious, costly and valuable 
gifts, worthy of the Government which he so ably represented. 
Thrce^men—a Subadar, the Ilavildar Major, and a Sepoy>— 
Ttf-'the* 48th, had proved themselves good and faithful soldiers 
—so had a Sepoy of the 13th N. I., who has been promoted 
to Naique. To honor these men, then, was the object of a 
Durbar.. The lawn in front of the Residency was carpetted, 
and chairs were arranged, forming three sides of a square— 
for the native officers and men from each Regiment in 
attendance. In the large veranda fheing, sofas, &c., were 
provided for the principal Civil and Military function¬ 
aries; amongst the former were Messrs. Gubbius, Ommaney 
and Martin, Captain Carnegie - and Dr. Fayrer. Precisely 
at 6 p. M., Sir Henry Lawrence, K. C. B., attended by his 
Secretaries, Mr. G. Couper, and Captain Hayes ; and accom¬ 
panied by Brigadiers Handscomb and Gray, with their res¬ 
pective Staffs—Major Marriott, Pay Master; Captain Maclean, 
Supdt. of Bazars, Captain James, Deputy Commissary 
General ; Captain Barlow, Brigade Major, O. I. F. ; Captain 
Harwell, Brigade Major, Lucknow., together with Colonels 
Halford, Masters, Palmer, and Bruere, and Majors Gall and 
pjardinge—proceeded to his seat. Beside him were deposited 
in trays the valuable.•presents for distribution. Before, how¬ 
ever, he proceeded to their bestowal. Sir Henry made a most 
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soldier-like, eloquent and animating speech to the native 
officers and soldiers present, which was full of vigour and 
point, and delivered in excellent idiomatic Hindoostanee, clear 
and distinct, every sentence, every word creating a tbrilling 
sensation. It was listened to by all with deep attention and 
the effect was most excellent. An outline of it is sub¬ 
joined :— 

Soldiers ! —Some persons are abroad spreading reports, that 
the Government desire to interfere with the religion of their 
soldiers ; you all know this to be a transparent falsehood: 
you, and your forefathers before you, well know and knew 
that for more than a hundred years, the religion of your 
countrymen has never been interfered with. And those 
amongst you who have perused the records of the past, who 
have searched the annals of your country—and those who are 
familiar with the traditionary love which h^s been carefully 
transmitted from generation to generation, must well know 
—that Alumgeer in former times, and Jlyder Alee in later 
days—forcibly converted thousands and thousands of Hindoos 
—desecrated their fanes, demolished their temples, and carried 
ruthless devastation amongst their household gods. Come 
to our times: many here present well know that liunjeet 
Singh never permitted his Mahomedan subjects to call the 
pious to prayer—never allowed the Afghan to sound from the 
lofty minarets which adorn Lahore—and remain to this .day a 
monument of their magnificent founders. The year heldre 
last a Hindoo could not have dared to build a temple in 
Lucknow. All this is changed. Now who is there who would 
dare to interfere with our Mahomedan or Hindoo subjects ? 
You see all this, you know it well—you need not my testi¬ 
mony to this notorious fact—you know also that there is no 
Government, in the whole world to be compared with that of 
the British Government-in power, in wealth, in resources, in 
money, in dominions ; there is no sea on which its numerous 
navy does not! float—no clime in which its soldiers do not 
abound: yon have all heard what occurred difring the Kussian 
campaign—how in that distant region our gallant soldiers and 
seamen—opposed to one of the roost powerful military nations 
of the world, clecimated by disease, struggling against the 
horror and severities of inclement seasons, out* numbered by 
foes, and thousands of miles from their nativ® land) did 
nevertheless trample down every obstacle, crush all opposition, 
and emerge from the conflict victorious, radiant with glory, 
and astonishing their powerful foe, by the spectacle of an army 
equipped, provisioned, disciplined, sfnd inured to war such as 
no nation m the world could hope to compete with—and none 
could defeat! 


JVI 
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If necessary, in a few brief months, one hundred thousand 
European soldiers might be collected in any spot in India. 

A Government such as ours does not require to deal in 
deceit ? wlmt it does, it enacts openly before God and man—* 
and is at all times prepared to encounter, and capable of des¬ 
troying foreign invasion, or domestic factions. Our Govern¬ 
ment. will aways persevere in its well known steps, will ever 
permit its subjects and soldiers to follow their own religion, 
and to worship as their forefathers were in the habit of doing. 
No other Government in the wide world treats its soldiers as 
the Company*does—every village, every community, proclaims 
this fact. 

Everywhere you see the veterans of our army enjoying in 
peace, the handsome pensions which have been justly bestowed 
for fidelity, for wounds, for heroism; surrounded by their 
friends, their relatives, their comrades; respected by their 
neighbours, and honored by our Government, those gallant 
soldiers pass* their declining years in comfort, prosperity and 
in honor. 

In what other country could you ever witness such gratify¬ 
ing scenes ? Beware, then, lest through any folly such 
inestimable benefits should be lost. 

In India there is no dearth of soldiers—of any caste or 
province; wherever onr Government requires one soldier, 
fifty step forward for service. Only last week, in this very city, 
3?T)0 men were called for, and 3,000 clamorous for service eager¬ 
ly rushed forward to partake of the bounty of Government. All 
Governments employ and cherish the faithful and the zealous: 
and punish the lukewarm and ungrateful. No army in the 
world has done better service than that of Bengal. I am a 
witness to this fact, so are these gallant officers. Brigadiers 
Handscomb and Gray, Colonels Halford and Palmer, and 
many, many officers now present, who have led you to victory, 
fought at your, head, and bled in your ranks; whose well- 
earned decorations attest your bravery, and which are the 
proud records of many a well-contested field, won by your 
valor, your discipline, your intrepidity. Many like myself 
have grown gray in your company, have been associated with 
you from our boyhftod, haw shared in your campaigns, have 
participated in all your dangers, privations, and triumphs, in 
camp .and fh quarters—from the swamps of Burmah to the 
snows of Bamean. We are all your friends; our interests 
are insparable; if your faces are blackened, so are ours; if 
any dishonor befalls you, do we not suffer ? Let there be no 
lukewarmness. Let none* be deceived by the crafty machina¬ 
tions of a few despicable knaves. Much has been done during 
the past month to ruin the character of the Bengal Army; of 
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that splendid army which by its glorious services of more than 
a century has now a reputation second to that of none—which 
has fought and conquered in every region from the Irrawaddy 
to the Indus—and at Java, in China, and on the Nil*, has 
elicited the applause of all who have witnessed its discipline, 
its exemplary conduct, its heroic actions—and now, at this 
very moment, when the Bombay army has been covering itself 
with glory in Persia—to our shame it must be acknowledged, 
some regiments of the Bengal Army have proved that they 
are not worthy to serve our Government! The 19tli has been 
disbanddd ; seven companies of the 34th have bqgn disbanded. 
The guilt of ma'hy has been that they simply looked on at the 
vile wickedness of a few. Take warning. Now turn to these 
good and faithful soldiers—Subahdar Sewak Towary—• llavil- 
dar Uccyi Ball Doobee, Itaqma Doobee, Sepahce of the 48th 
N. I., and to Hossein Buksh, of ^he 13th Regiment, who have 
set to you all a good example. The three first at once arrest¬ 
ed the bearer of a seditious letter, and brought the whole 
circumstance to the notice of superior authority. You know 
well what the consequences were ! and what has befallen the 
7tli Oude Infantry ; more than fifty of its sirdars and soldiers 
are now in confinement; and the whole regiment awaits the 
fate of Government. Look at Hossein Buksh of the 13th, fine 
fellow as he is. Is he not a gooi and faithful soldier?—did he 
not seize three villains who are now in confinement and await¬ 
ing their doom ? It is to reward such fidelty, such acts"Sfed? 
deeds as I have mentioned, and of which you are all well 
aware—that I have called you all together this day, to assure 
you that those-who are faithful and true to their salt, will 
al ways be amply rewarded and well cared for; that the great 
Government, which we all serve, is prompt to reward, swift to 
punish; vigilant, anxioifs, eager to protect its faithful subjects, 
but firm, determined, resolute, to crush all who may have the 
temerity to rouse its vengeance. Think well of what I have 
said, reflect on \vhat has passed, listen to your eiders and seniors 
who have served the Government for nearly* half a century, 
and you must be satisfied that the Government which you 
serve has never attempted to influence in any way, underhand 
or otherwise, the religious convictions of its subjects or. soldiers 
—that it freely permits all to worship at the altar, before 
which their forefathers have bowed ;—hut that whilst allowing 
the fullest, freest religious liberty to all, it will vigorously 
exact that legitimate duty from its army, withotit which dis¬ 
cipline cannot exist—that under no circumstances whatever 
will it listen to, or reason with muthieers, •oiv armed mobs, and 
should, which God forbid ! any misguided men—dupes of fools 
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And knaves, attempt to follow in the footsteps of the 19th and 
34th, rest assured that Government, all powerful and irresisti¬ 
ble, is not only prepared and capable, but will lose no time 
in inflecting such punishment as shall not easily pass away from 
the recollection of man. And now. Soldiers ! it is my pleasing 
duty to reward in the name of Government those who have 
served it so well—and so honorably. 

Advance Subahdar Sewak Tcwarec—come forward Havildar, 
and Soldiers, and receive these splendid gifts from the Govern¬ 
ment which is proud to number you amongst its soldiers; ac¬ 
cept these honorary sabres; you have won them will—long 
may you live to wear them in honor. 

Take these sums of money for your families and relatives, 
wear these robes of honor at your homes and at your festivals ; 
and may the bright example which you have so conspicuously 
set, find as it doubtless will—followers in every Regiment and 
Company in the Army. 

After the harangue. Sir Henry with his own hands distribut¬ 
ed the rewards, and shaking hands with the greatest cordiality 
with each of the recipients. Annexed is a memo, of the 
presents:— 

To Subahdar Sewak Tewarree, 48th Regt. 

A magnificent sabre, superbly decorated. 

A pair of handsome shawls. 

A splendid chogah or cloak— 

"tour pieces of embroidered cloth. 

To the Havildar Major—the same as above. 

To each of the sepoys—Ramnat Dobee, 48th Regiment, 
Sheikh Hosein, 13th, now a Naik, a very handsome sword, 
richly ornamented, handsome turban and pieces of cloth. 
And 300 rupees to each in cash. 

Incendiary Fires at'Umballah. 

Captain > Howard to the Commissioner and Superintendent, 

Cis-Sutlej States. 

Umballah, May 4, 1857. 

I have the honor to forward herewith a Statement show¬ 
ing the fires, with dates on which such occurred, at the 
station of Umballah. 

2. It will be perceived that the first attempt at arson occur¬ 
red with a view to burn the property and hut of Subadar 
Hurbunsee Sing, 36th Regiment Native Infantry, attached 
to the musketry depot lately formed at this station. This 
happened on the 26th March last, and at that period, just 
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when reports among the native population of this station began 
to spread relative to the new cartridge introduced at the mus¬ 
ketry depot, the using of which it was said the sepoys consi¬ 
dered an innovation derogatory to their caste and religion . This 
native officer had previously come forward, and publicly stat¬ 
ed his willingness to fire with such cartridges, and saw no 
objection to them. I am induced particularly to remark on 
this, as it will be seen that with this first fire was disclosed the 
animus existing against Government and the men comprising 
the rifle depot, more particularly on those who did not object 
to cut or break the newly-introduced cartridge Although 
even then it was supposed this might be the act of an incen¬ 
diary, still there was no proof whatever to say it was such. 
All remained quiet up to the eighteenth day, when a second 
small fire broke out in the same lines (this was on the 13th 
of April); it was followed by another fire on the 15th, viz., 
an attempt, on some out-houses in a compound in the 60th 
Native Infantry lines (which lines adjoin those of the musket¬ 
ry depot). This was attended on the 16th by two fires in one 
night, with great loss of Government property, estimated at 
about 30,000 rupees. There remained no doubt now but 
that such arson was committed at the hands of an incendiary, 
for it was utterly impossible, and not to be conceived, that 
the burning of two Government buildings, such as tlie hospital 
in the musketry depot, and No. 9 Barrack in the European 
Infantry lines, at a considerable distance from each otfieT?* m 
the same night, could have been caused by accident. This 
was followed up the following night by an empty bungalow in 
the 5th Regiment Native Infantry lines being entirely consum¬ 
ed by fire, and an attempt to fire the stables of lieutenant, 
Walker, 60th Regiment Native Infantry, on the 19th of April. 
It was strange that the stables of a house in the 60th Regi¬ 
ment Native Infantry lines should be set on fire and burnt; 
strange, because the house was then occupied by three 
officers. Lieutenants Craigie, 36th Regiment, Ross, 4)th Regi¬ 
ment, and Corfield, 9th llegimant, attached to the musketry 
depot. The same night a second fire burst out, and a Civil 
Cbowkee, jn which there were the Rajah of Jhecnd’s Sowars, was 
consumed; and a third attempt yas made on the hut of Now- 
nurain Sing, Subadar, 3rd Company, in the 5th Regiment Native 
Infantry lines. On the 20th of April attempts v*ere made on 
the houses of the Jemadar and Ilaviklar of the 5th Regiment, 
both these men being attached to the depot; aftd under the bed 
of the Jemadar powder and brimstone had been placed, 
showing that this had been done with .a malicious view to 
injure the person as well as the property of the Jemadar. 
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From this date I am inclined to be of opinion that the sepoys, 
whom I suspect, without doubt, deemed it advisable that 
the Conflagrations should not be confined any longer only 
to the Jlouses and property of those attached to the rifle depot; 
consequently to lull suspicion they commenced firing not 
only the huts in their own lines, but also extended the arson 
to other parts of cantonments; for on the 21st of April 
several huts which contained property of men of the 60th 
Regiment Native Infantry, who . had proceeded on furlough 
leave, were fired in the 60th Native Infantry lines. On 
the 22nd thg sheep-house in the mess compound of‘the 5th 
Regiment. Native Infantry was ignited, as also Major Laugh¬ 
ton’s (Engineers) stables, in the European Infantry lines. 
Some suppose this latter fire to have been caused by accident; 
but from the report of the sentry on guard over the bungalow, 
I am confidently of opinion that it was the act of an incen¬ 
diary, for the sdntry distinctly described the “ dripping of 
fire, ’’ which leads me to believe that brimstone was employ¬ 
ed, and that as it ignited (being placed standing on the roof) 
it naturally fell burning, and thereby caused the “ drip¬ 
ping of fire ” so minutely and exactly described by the 
sentry. On the 23rd of April an attempt was made to 
fire a house in Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers lines occupied 
by Captain Sanders, 41st Regiment Native Infantry, attach¬ 
ed to the musketry depot. The combustible here used was 
pe-wdei* and brimstone, wrapped in line “ dhotce. ” Some 
burnt cartridge paper ■of a bluish-greyish colour was also 
picked up; this also had been used. On the 25th of April 
the Band Master’s house of Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers 
(regimental property of that corps) was completely burnt 
down. On the following day it was reported that about mid¬ 
day an attempt was made to lire another bungalow in Her 
Majesty’s 9th Lancers lines, the property of Lieutenant and 
Riding Master Shaw, Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers. Since 
then, with the exception of an attempt to burn a house 
in the lines of the 5th Regiment of Native Infantry on the 
night of the first of May, belonging to a sepoy named Bojee- 
nath, attached to the musketry depot, all has remained quiet 
up to this date. 

3. The emanating cause of the arson at this cantonment, I 
conceive, originated with regard to the newly-introduced car¬ 
tridges,’to which the native sepoy shows his decided objection, 
it being obnoxious to him from a false idea (which, now that 
it has entered the mind of the sepoy, is difficult to eradicate) 
that the innovation of., this cartridge is derogatory both to his 
caste and religion; and that such is actually the cause is ap- 
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parent from the evident dissatisfaction amongst the sepoys 
generally on this point throughout the whole native army, 
similar burnings and conflagrations having, it appears, occurred 
at Barrackpore, Oude, Meerut, and Lahore, all owing «to the 
supposed impure and tainted cartridge. 

4. That this has led to the fires at this cantonment, in my 
own private mind, I am perfectly convinced; and were it 
the act, of only one or two or oven a few persons, the well- 
disposed sepoys would at once have come forward and forth¬ 
with informed ; but that there is an organized leagued 
conspiracy existing, I feel confident; and though all and every 
individual composing a regiment may not form part of the 
combination, still 1 am of opinion that such a league in each 
corps is known to exist; and such being upheld by the ma¬ 
jority, or" rather connived at,, therefore it is that no single man 
dared to come forward and expose it. Proof (as matters Jit 
present stand) is wanting to convict any particular sepoy, but 
from the combustible materials which have been picked up 
and brought before me. these alone are sufficient presumptive 
and circumstantial evidence to prove that this arson is the 
act of sepoys, and not, as some supposed, of ghurramees 
(thatcliers). Was it one of the latter class, the reward offered of 
1,000 rupees would have beqn too tempting for one of these 
men (when he could have obtained such a prize) not to have 
informed ere this, even if the incendiary bad been one of his 
own brethren. Moreover, the whole cantonment wourcrtftiw 
been fired, and the burning would not have been alone con¬ 
fined to the south half of the station, for in the staff artillery 
and native cavalry lines, nor yet in the Sudder Bazar, up to 
this dat e, has a single fire taken place. 

5. That it is urged how can it be the sepoys, when they 
have roll calls, patrols, jackets, &c., and are not permitted to 
quit their own lines, an$ with all this, fires, nevertheless, have 
occurred in other parts of the station, is easily answered by 
other similar ’questions, namely, how is it, then, that with ail 
this precaution and preservatives, fires have actually occurred 
in the sepoy’s own regimental lines ? for similarly as no person 
could leave, his own lines, so in the same manner how could 
any outside person enter those lin#s, and yet fires have thus hap¬ 
pened in those very guarded lines? And again, are there not 
detached guards told off for duties out of the *epoys’ lines, 
such as for the brigade-major, pay-office, &c., &c., an<? could 
not an evil-disposed man quit such guard on any trifling ex¬ 
cuse, and the whole cantonment be roused, some ten or twenty 
minutes after, by the alarm of firfi, naturally the incendiary 
taking good care to be far away when the flame first shot up ? 
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6. Every possible precaution that could be has been at¬ 

tended to by Brigadier It. D. Halifax, commanding the station, 
with a view to put a stop to and cheek this arson. Both 
mounted and dismounted patrols and pickets have been esta¬ 
blished, and by his orders all faqueers, travellers, and idle per¬ 
sons not belonging to the station have been expelled. All 
leave sepoys, and also all discharged sepoys, passing through 
cantonments have been directed to quit and pass on through 
the station, without halting or resting in it. All sepoys whose 
regiments are located at this station, and who had taken their 
furlough leave, but had not proceeded to their homes, hStve been 
directed to be seized and made over to , their commanding 
officers. This has all tended much to put a stop to the fires, 
and I sincerely trust now that arson is eventually checked 
at this station. , 

7. I shall not fail in coptinuing to exert my utmost en¬ 
deavours to trace*Out the incendiaries, and although at present 
no fhrther clue has been obtained than what I have mentioned, 
I hope time will discover the combination which, in my opinion, 
exists amongst the sepoys at this cantonment, and which has 
been led to by the reports that have reached them, of the 
disaffection and discontent prevailing in the Native Army at 
large; through this the sepoy has been deluded and led astray. 
This, together with the formation of the Rifle depot, in can¬ 
tonments, has brought matters to the present pass, and the 
nepoy vainly imagines, that by his present deeds, he is show¬ 
ing to Government his firm resolve and determination not to 
have forced on him an injury by being made to use the new 
cartridges, and by doing which he considers his honor, credit, 
reputation, and caste, will and must be lessened and disparaged, 
as also his religion lost. 

Disaffection in Meerut. 

At Mocrut disaffection had been more plainly manifested 
than in any other station in the North-Western Provinces. 
A rumour had been spread amongst the troops, that the 
Government had plotted to take away their caste, by. mixing the 
grounded bones ol' bullocks, ( with the flour sold in the market, 
that thus the Hindoo partaking, inadvertently, of the substance 
of the deifie*! animal, would find himself compelled to embrace 
Christianity. It was in vain that General Hewitt and com¬ 
manding officers of regiments attempted to control these ideas, 
it was fruitless that they pointed out to the sepoys that during 
a century’s occupation of India, no interference with caste had 
ever been tried. Left to themselves the Hindoos might pos- 
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sibly have been pacified by ibese assurances, but they were 
urged on by the Mahomedans,- .who pretended similar fear for 
tfreir own religion. During the latter cud of April, discontent 
shewed itself in the usual manner. Houses were burnt.down, 
officers were not saluted as usual, and whispers were heard 
that a resolution had been arrived’at in the lines, not to 
touch a single cartridge. 

Major General Hewitt’s Report of the Meerut 

OUT-BREAK. 

3Ieerut, May 11, 1857. 

I regret to have to report that the native troops at Meerut 
broke out yesterday evening in open mutiny. , 

About half past 6 p. m. {he 20th JST. I. turned out with 
arms. They were reasoned with by their officers when they 
reluctantly returned to their fines; but ilmnediately after 
they rushed out again and began to fire. The 11th N. E had 
turned out with their officers, who had perfect control over 
them, inasmuch as they persuaded them not to touch their 
anus until Colonel Ramis had reasoned with the mutineers, 
in doing which he was, 1 regret to say, shot dead ; after which 
act the 20th N. I. fired into the 11th, who then desired their 
officers to leave them, and apparently joined the mutineers. 

The 3rd Light Cavalry, at the commencement, mounted a 
party and galloped over to the jail to rescue the cightysfic«r 
men of the corps who were sentenced by the native general 
court martial in which they succeeded, and at the same time 
liberated all the other prisoners, about 1,200 in number. 

The mutineers then fired nearly all the bungalows in rear 
of the centre line south of the nullah, including Mr. Great- 
bead’s, the Commissioner, and my own, together with the Go¬ 
vernment cattle-yard and Commissariat Officer’s house and 
office. In this they were assisted by the population of the 
bazar, the city*, and the neighbouring villages. ♦ 

Every European, man, woman, and child fallen in with, was 
ruthlessly murdered. Amongst those who are known to have 
fallen are Qoloncl Einuis, 11th N. I., Captain Taylor, Captain 
Macdonald, 20tli N. I., togetljpr with*his wife and three 
children of the latter. 

The above particulars I have learned from different parties. 

As soon as the alarm was given, the Artillery, Carbineers, 
and 60th Rifles were got under arms, but By the time we 
reached the N. I. parade-ground, it was too dark to act with 
efficiency in that direction ; consequently the troops retired 
to the other side of the-nullah so as to cover the barracks and 
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officers’ lines of the Artillery, Carbineers, and 60th Rifles, 
■which were with the exception of one house, preserved; 
though the insurgents—for 1 believe, the mutineers had at that 
time retired by the Allyghur and Delhie roads—burnt the 
vacant sapper and miner lines. At break of day the force 
was divided : one-half on guard, and the other to reconnoitre 
and patrol the native lines. 

The guard from the 20th N. I. at the Pension Pay Office, 
and Cantonment Magistrates, remained at their posts ; two na¬ 
tive officers and some twenty men of the 11th N. I. remained 
with their officers; also about fifty men of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry, who came in with their respective troop officers, 
whom they had aided and preserved. 

I am led to*think the out-break was not .premeditated, 
but the result of a rumour that a party was parading to 
seize their arms, which was strengthened by the fact of the 
60th Rifles paraefing for evening Church service. 

Efficient measures are being taken to secure the treasure, 
ammunition and barracks, and to place the females and Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants in the greatest security obtainable. 

Nearly the whole of the cantonment and zillah police have 
deserted. 

The electric wire having been destroyed, it was impossible 
to communicate the state of things except by express, which 
was dyne to Delhi and Umballah. 

ffis Excellency will be kept daily informed of the state of 
things, and a more detailed account will he furnished as soon 
as circumstances permit commanding officers to furnish the 
necessary reports. 


Mutiny of the 3rd Light Cavalry, at Meerut. 

(By Colonel G. C. Smyth.) 

Early in March I discontinued the Riding School (where 
our men “were daily in the habit of receiving blank cartridges); 
this was clone owing to their being put on Infantry duty 
when the 15th N. I. left Meerut, as there was only one corps 
of Infantry, the 20th, at the station. Towards the end of the 
month I went to the Hiydwar Fare as ‘President of a 
Committee for purchasing Remounts, and when there, we heard 
of the disturbance about cartridges in the 19th N. I. After 
the Fare was over, I ran up to Myssoorie for a few days, and 
there heard of what was going on at Umballah, and I was 
informed by a friend of mine, in the Hills, that lie had fallen 
in with a party of Sepoys 'who spoke of the affair that had 
taken place in the 19th N. I., tod had not only expressed 
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their opinion in favor of that Regiment , but stated that they 
q^so would join in a mutiny , and that they knew the whole army 
would mutiny: upon which I wrote to the Military Secretary 
to the Commander-in-chief, and informed him of what* I had < 
heard, and having learnt there was an order that the men 
were now to load without biting their- cartridges, and thinking 
they would be much pleased to hear of it, I ordered parade 
on my return to Meerut on the 23rd April, and I desired the 
llavildar Major and liia orderly to come to me during the day, 
with a carbine and some blank ammunition that they might 
see hotfr it was to be done ; they came accordingly, and the 
llavildar Major’s Orderly fired off the carbine twice, but that 
night his house was burnt down, and also a horse hospital that 
was close to the Magazine ; and about 10 o’clock at night it 
was reported to*me that the. 1st troop had refused to receive 
their cartridges; and one of xp y Officers, Captain Craigie, 
wrote to the Adjutant in the strongest terms, urging me to 
put off the parade, for which ho received a severe reprimand 
from the Commander-in-Chief, but I refused to do so ; and 
when I joined it the next morning, 1 was informed by the 
Adjutant that not a single man had taken his cartridges: I 
took no notice of this, but explained to them why I had 
ordered the parade, then madcj the Havildar Major show them 
how they were to load without biting the cartridge, which 
he did, and fired one off, 1 then ordered the cartridg es to be 
distributed to the men, but with the exception of five i\offs 
Commissioned Officers they all refused to take them, saying 
they would get “ a bad name” if they used them, but if all 
the men would use them they would do so. 1 then dismissed 
the parade, reported the circumstance in writing to the officer 
commanding the station, and in person to the General com¬ 
manding the division. *A Court of Inquiry was immediately 
ordered, the 85 men wci;e put off duty and desired to remain 
in their lines until orders came from JHead Quarters, when they 
were confined‘in an empty hospital w ith a guard of the 3rd 
Cavalry over them ; they were tried, condemned, and sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment with hard labour, and then a guard 
of the Carabineers was placed over them ; and on Saturday, the 
9th of May, they were marched up to*the European Parade 
Ground, and in presence of all the troops at the station, both 
European and Native, they were put in irons- ami escorted to 
jail by a company of the 60th Hides, and made over to the 
civil powers; this act, no doubt, brought on the mutiny which 
probably would not otherwise have taken place till the end 
of June. * 

Sir John Packington, M. P., for Worcester, has declared— 
“ The Meerut mutiny saved India.” And the Kev. Mr. Kotton, 
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the clergyman of the Station, has made the same declaration 
from the pulpit. Colonel Troup, who saved all the ladies ar*d 
their children at Bareilly by ordering them to the hills, did so 
on heating of the Meerut mutiny, and he observed to a nephew 
of mine. Col. Carmichael, that they had to thank me; and 
Mr. Vansittart, of the civil service, in writing to me from 
Agra, says :—" It strikes me that India is not a little indebted 
“ to you; your firmness probably hurried on a catastrophe, 
“ which, had it been delayed for a few weeks, would have begun 
“ with the siezure of Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, and P hill our.” 
And an old officer of our service, to whom I had mentioned Mr. 
Vansittart’s letter, in answering me expressed himself thus— 
“ I agree with Vansittart about your parade having brought 
“ matters to a crisis, and no doubt accelerated them, so that 
“ the whole affair, when it did break out, was not matured, 
“ and hence so much more « easily managed ; probably the 
“ country would have been lost otherwise.” 

Since the above has been in the press, I have received letters, 
of which the following are extracts. The first is from 
a Clergyman in this country; the second is from a person in 
England, of great Indian experience :— 

It is evident to every body that the mutiny shewing itself 
when it did, saved India, and saved many lives. The object 
of the rebels was evidently to begin the murdering at every 
station*.on the same day. 

The following letters will show how I acted, as well as how 
others acted on the occasion :— 

Meerut, 27th April, 1857. 

Sm,—lam desired by Colonel Smyth to request you will state if 
any report was made to you on the night of the 23rd instant, that the 
men would not use their cartridges, and if so, who brought the report, 
and you will further state what steps you took on the occasion. 

M. Clarke, Lieutentant, 

Adjutant, 3 i d Light Cavalry. 

To the Officer Commanding, 

1st Troop, 3 rd Lt^Cavy, Meerut. 

Same to 2nd, 3rd, 4 th, 5th, and 3th. 


Meerut, 27th April, 1857. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. G9, and in reply to state that a report was made to me on Thursday 
night about 9 (fcloek, that the men would not use their cartridges, when 
I ordered the same to be made known to the Havildar Major for the 
information of Colonel Smyth. 

Meer Tomb Ali Trooper, of the 1st Troop, brought the report. 

- A. W. C. Plowden, 

Commanding 1st Troop, 3rd Light Cavalry. 

'To Lieutenant M. Clakxe, 

Adjutant, 3rd Light Cavalry. 
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Meerut, 27th April, 1857. 

NBir,—In reply to your letter No. 70 of to-day's date, I have the 
honor to inform you that no report was made to me, that the men of 
my Troop would refuse to use their cartridges. 

H. H. Gough, Lieutenant, 

In charge 2nd Troop, 3rd Light Cavalry. 

To Lieutenant M. Clarke, 

Adjt„ 3rd Light Cavalry, Meerut. 


Meerut, 27 th April , 1857. 

Sir,-—In reply to your letter No. 71, of this date, I beg you will 
inform Colonel Smyth, Commanding, that on the night of the 23rd when I 
returned from Moss, I was told by my bearer that Jecolah Khan had 
brought word that the men. of the troop declined taking the cartridges, 
and reported at the same time the burning of Birjmohun Sing’s 
house. As I was aware that this circumstance had been reported 
to you by the llavildar Major, 1 did not deem it necessary to make a 
special report of the 3rd Troop. 

R. Richardson, Bt. Major , 
Commanding 3rd Troop, 3rd Light Cavalry. 

To Lieutenant M. Clarke, 

Adjutant, 3rd Light Cavalry. 


Meerut, 27th April, 1857. 

Sir, —In reply to your letter No. 72, dated to-day, I have the honor 
to state for Colonel Smyth’# information, that at no time was it re¬ 
ported that the men would not use their cartridges. 

Ilcerah Sing, Color Havildar, of my Troop, brought a report, at 
about 10 o’clock p. in. of the 23rd instant, that the men of my Troop, 
the 4th, had requested the native Officer of the Troop, to' solicit the 
Commanding Officer, through me, to defer the firing, i. e. the skirmish¬ 
ing parade, until such time as the agitation, obtaining throughout the 
country in the matter of cartridges, should cease. As well as I can 
remember, the report was strictly to Jhis effect. Feeling the impor¬ 
tance of any request of the kind, I at once wrote to the Ad jutant of the 
Regiment, and urged in the strongest terms, my own solicitation with 
that of the Troop. 

II. C. CbaiSie, Captain. 

Commanding 4 th Troop, 3rd Light Cavalry. 
To the Adjutantf3rd Light Cavalry, Meerut. 
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Meerut, 27 th April , 1857. 

Sir,*—I n reply to your letter No. 78, of this" day’s date, I have the 
honor to inform you, for the information of Colonel Smyth, that about 
10 p. hi. on the night of the 23rd instant, Waluyut Khan, Rough Rider 
5th Troop, came to report to me that the men of the 5th Troop made 
representation that, whereas no cartridges were being used in the 
Station at present, they could not use any for fear of getting a bad 
character. I told him that Colonel Smyth had said that there would 
be no alteration in the orders issued during the day. 

M. Clarke, Lieutenant, 

In charge of 5th Troop, 3rd Light Cavalry . 

To the Adjutant, 3rd Light Cavalry, Meerut. 

m Meerut, 27th April, 1857. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknpwledge the receipt of your letter No. 
74, of this day’s da*£e, and in reply beg to state for the Commanding 
Officdl’s information, that on the night of the 23rd instant, the Subadar 
of my troop sent me word by Dilawar Khan, orderly Naick, to the 
effect that the men had refused to go on parade the following morning, 
and fire the cartridges, in reply I said that they were to go on parade 
and do whatever was bid them. 4 

G. A. Galway, Captain, 
Commanding Gth Troop, 3rd Light Cavalry.. 

To Lieutenant M. Clarke, 

*— '’"'Adjutant, 3rd Light Cavalry, Meerat. 

On Sunday evening, the 10th of May, at. about 6 F. M. or 
later, after Christie, Philips, and myself had done dinner, and 
wepe preparing to go to Church, Major Harriott, the Deputy 
Judge Advocate General, came to ipy house and said the 
Bazar people were collecting, and that Captain Macdonald, of 
the 20th N. I., had informed him there was some row going 
on in his Regiment. Shortly after this we_ heard several 
shots in the Infantry Lines, and T observed it could not be by 
order as it was Siinday, and I advised Major Harriott to be off 
in his buggy in which he came to my house. He did so, and 
Christie and Philips followed him in another. £50011 after they 
left me, Lieut. Fail-lie, the officer of the day, and Lieutenant 
Clarke, the Adjutant, came to me ; I told the latter to go to 
our lines axfd order the men to stand to their horses.* And as 
I was Field Qfpcer of the week, I ordered my horse to be 

* In writing to me Lieut. Clarke says:— “ I went to you for orders ; you then 
told me to go to the lines and ordenthe men to stand to their horses, to be ready to 
mount if required.” 
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saddled, but before it Was ready, Jemadar Maun Sing, the 
I^avildar Major, and his orderly Biijmohun Sing, came to me 
and reported that the Regiment was in a disturbed state, and 
six Officers came into my compound chased by the Inrfantry 
Sepoys, and concealed themselves in my house. I then went 
to inform the General of what was going on. I took my own 
orderly and the Field Officers with me, I told them to draw 
swords as the road was getting crowded, and immediately 
galloped off as fast as I could ; the bazar people striking at me 
with swords and sticks and shouting after me, which Mr. Rose, 
of the Barrack Department, witnessed.* I went, first to Mr. 
Greathead’s, the gate of whose compound was open, but a man 
ran to it to shut it I suppose, but I got in and rode up to the 
house and gave the information to the servants, as I was in-’ 
formed Mr. G. Was out. 1 then went on to the General’s and 
heard he had just left the house iji his carriage, so I galloped 
on to the Brigadier’s, and after passing the rum godown a 
sepoy fired at me, thinking he was one of the Brigadier’s 
guard, I did not go into the compound, and as I passed it some 
more men fired at me. Lieut. Stubbs, of the Artillery, was 
passing at the time with some children in a buggy. I went 
on to the Artillery Parade and found the Brigadier already on 
the ground, and I accompanied him with the troops to the 
other end of the cantonments and remained with him all night, 
and accompanied him the next morning with Cavalry, Infan¬ 
try, and Artillery through the cantonments, and went wi??r the 
Artillery and Cavalry on the right of the Delhi road. When 
we crossed the pucka road, about two miles from cantonments, 
I returned by it to the Brigadier, whom I found near the emp¬ 
ty hospital on the left of the Infantry Lines, with some of the 
60th Rifles, and I informed him I had seen ten or twelve Euro¬ 
pean dead bodies on the" Delhi road near the old jail; he im¬ 
mediately proceeded with me to the spot and had the bodies 
placed in doolies. Two we perceived were women, and a third 
woman was found murdered with three children in a house 
close by. I may here mention that as I returned along the 
Delhi road after I left the Cavalry, I found it lined on both 
sides, near* the city, by people with swords, matchlocks, and 
large sticks, bul not one spoke o*attackechme. I had taken out 
a double barrelled pistol and rode with it in my hand present¬ 
ing it first on one side and then on the other, and I jiad the 

* Mr. Bose in writing to me says—“As you passed by along the road, I could 
see many people brandish clubs and tulwars ; some appeared to me to be endeavour¬ 
ing to strike you, the crowd pursued you out my sight,” 
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two orderlies still with me. I met another trooper on the road 
who offered to join me, but I would not trust him, as I did not 
at all like his looks. We all returned to the European Lines—as 
it wa&getting hot—at about 8 I should say, and I then went to 
look after the party of my corps that had brought the Regi¬ 
mental Standard to the Dragoon Lines on the previous night, 
but could not find them as they had re turned to their own lines. 
I then proceeded to Major Harriott, and after breakfast, we 
called on the General, the Brigadier, the Brigade Major, the 
Assistant Adjutant General, the Commissioner, and (Mr. 
Johnson) tl\g Magistrate. I ordered in all the aiflfnunition 
from the Cavalry Lines, several of the kotees had not been 
broken, though the magazine had been. 

On Tuesday, the 12th May, I again called on the Briga¬ 
dier to suggest that our men, about 80, should be formed into 
a pioquet for the day, but as $ I did not see him I suggested it 
to the Brigade Major, taking ' Major Richardson with me. 
But*as none of our Officers were willing to do duty with 
the men, we were ordered to make over all our horses to the 
Dragoons, only 78 however were brought in, about 40 being left 
iu the Lines, as there were] not syces enough to bring them aw'ay; 
and Colonel CU 3 tan.ee did not require any more. At noon on 
the 13th, the Dragoons left their Lines, and I was ordered to 
remain with the Brigadier, and all' my Officers to report them¬ 
selves to Colonel Custance. I had been going the rounds twice 
a triglft before this-without order, I now received orders to do 
so with Colonel Mackenzie of the Artillery, and we went 
twice each. 

The next day Captain Thatcher wishing to proceed to 
Hauper, agreed to take a party of our men with him ; and 
on the evening of the 14th he started with them and remained 
there two or three days. 

After the party, under Major Thatcher, had left Meerut for 
Ilaupcr, an application for assistance was made by the Delhi 
fugitives who were in a village not very far 'from that vile 
city, and Lieutenant Mackenzie volunteered to go with 
another detachment of our men and bring all the people into 
Meerut. Permission was given by the General, and Lieutenant 
Gough afterwards volunteered to accompany it; and on their 
return. Captain Sandford having rejoined from temporary 
leave ( was«scnt oft' to Umballah with despatches to the Com* 
mander-in-chief, escorted by the same party under Lieute¬ 
nant Mackenzie ; and on their return a second time to Meerut, 
the whole of the detachment was ordered up to the Horse 
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Artillery Lines, gave a picquet of twelve men, and remained 
there until after the fall of Delhi, when they returned to their 
old quarters. On the 15th June a stronger detachment than 
the first, and under an European Officer, were sent to Moo- 
zuffurnuggur and did good service, as would appear by the 
letters addressed to Captain Galloway, who commanded, 
by Mr. Edwards, the Magistrate. Then the General ordered 
the detachment back to cantonments for the purpose of 
breaking in horses fof the Dragoons; and on this occasion 
the Joint Magistrate gave a certificate to the Subadar. 


Description of the Cantonment at Meerut. 

The cantonment of Meerut, -like most other cantonments 
in this country, wjere laid out in the form of % parallelogram of 
about five miles in length by two miles, or two miles and a half, 
in breadth. This parallelogram faced towards Kurnal, that is 
towards the north or north by west, its rear side facing towards 
Dqlhi. On the extreme right of the north front were the Horse 
Artillery lines, consisting *ftf barracks and stabling for one 
native and three European troops of Horse Artillery, with 
Hospital, Bazaar, &c. On the left of the Horse ArtiHery 
' lines, and also in the north front line of the cantonment, 
were the bungalows of the European Infantry. TheseJjun- 
galows were in rows of four or five deep, and accommodated 
each about twenty men. They were on the night in question, 
and had been for some time before, occupied by the 60th 
Hides. About a quarter of a mile to the left rear of 
those bungalows were the stables of the European Cavalry, and 
in rear of them the barracks of that regiment. These barracks 
were about the centre of the cantonment. To their rear was an 
extent of broken ground,* such as is met with in the unoccupi¬ 
ed portions of. most cantonments, and which owed its rugged.- 
ness of surface to being in a great measure in jthe rainy season, 
the water shed of no small portion of the cantonment. To the 
right and rear of this broken ground was situated a very 
large bazar,’amply stocked with some of the worst characters 
in India, and between, which and the south front of the can- 
tbnment were a number of officer’s quarters, which stretched up 
to the rear of the Artillery lines. Facing towards Delhi and at 
the^ left rear of the parallelogram were the lines of the native 
regiments, forming three sides of a square, and fully seven 
miles from the Horse Artillery lines at the opposite corner of 


o 
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the station. Close to the native lines was also the road 
to Delhi. The officers of the European corps had mostly 
their bungalows behind the lines of their respective regi¬ 
ments ; bungalows thus extending back to the rear of the 
cantonment. The dwellings of officers of the different corps 
were, however, very often intermixed without regard to 
strict order ; and this was particularly the case in the rear of 
the broken ground already spoken of, and in the vicinity 
of the Suddcr Bazaar, where were a very large number of 
bungalows occupied by European traders, wine merchants, 
clerks in thd public offices, &c. The bungalows of the officers 
of the native corps were behind the lines of their respective 
regiments. 

The old (walled, we believe) town of Meerut is south of 
the cantonment; and about a mile from the Sudder Bazaar 
already spoken <?/. It was 6rowded with a bad and turbulent 
population, and near, if not within it, was the civil jail. The 
Sappers and Miners lines were at a distance to the south-west 
of tne Cantonments, being placed thus apart in order to secure 
room for the carrying on of the peculiar instruction imparted 
to soldiers of that corps. 

From tj^e above, it is evident that when the sepoys broke 
out into open mutiny on the' evening of the 10th, nothing 
unless immediate and speedy flight could have saved any of 
the cXHcers residing near the lines of the mutineers. The 
quarters of some of the officers of the mutinous regiments 
must have been fully two and a half, if not three miles from 
the lines of the nearest European regiment, the 6th Carabi¬ 
neers. Had the mutineers left their huts silently, and at once 
advanced on the houses of their officers, not one of the latter 
would in all probability have escaped* Native-like, however, 
they seem to have required the yelling and turmoil which took 
place on the parade ground to instil "courage into them. On 
the other hand the European Officers appear to have thought 
more of endeavouring to quell the mutiny, than of their own 
safety. We believe, they nearly all in the first instance, 
repaired to the parade ground, where they remained until 
Colonel Finnis of the 11th N. I. was shot down. 
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A Medical Officer’s Description of the out-break 

at Meerut. 

On Sunday, the 10th, between 5 and 6 o’clock in the Even¬ 
ing, I was in nay bungalow in rear of the lines of the 11th 
N. I., where I have resided since my arrival at the station, 
when, as I was dressing preparatory to going out for a ride 
with Colonel Finnis of the 11th N. L, my attention was 
attracted to my servants, and those in the neighbouring com¬ 
pounds, going down towards the front of our enclosures, and 
looking steadily into the lines of the 11th, whence a buzzing 
murmuring noise proceeded, such as I have often heard in 
cases of fire, or some such alarm. Of this I took little notice ; 
but went down to my gate, still dressing, and the noise still 
increasing, I returned to the bungalow, put on my uniform, 
and again went out. I had scarcely got to die gate, when 1 
heard the popping sound of firearms, which I knew at once 
were loaded with ball-cartridge, and a European non-commis¬ 
sioned officer came running with others towards me from the 
11 tli lines, saying,‘for Cod’s sake. Sir, leave, come to your 
bungalow, change that dress, and fly.’ I walked into my 
bungalow, and was doffing my uniform ; the bullets by this 
time flying out of the 11th lines into my compound, when the 
havildar-major of the 11th rushed into the room, terrified and 
breathless, and exclaimed, ‘ fly, sahib, fly at once, the J&egi- 
ments are in open mutiny, and firing on their officers, and 
Colonel Finnis has just been shot in my arms.’ It was evi¬ 
dently becoming serious; I came out, and ordered my horse 
to be saddled and brought up, my servants still begging of me 
to fly for my life. I mounted. The lines of the 6th Dragoon 
guards (Carabineers) lie to the north of my bungalow, 
separated by a rugged and barren plain, cut up by nullahs 
and ravines; upon which, riding out of the back part of my 
compound, I descended. A Briton does not like actually 
* running away’ under any circumstances, qpd I was riding 
slowly through the uneven ground, when the havildar-major 
before mentioned, exclaimed, * you, sahib, are mounted, and can 
make haste ; ride to the European' Cavalry lines and give the 
alarm.’ Good ; I galloped off, cfossed the difficult ground all 
right, got into the Cavalry lines, and made for the Colonel’s 
house, which he had just left, and found him in She barrack 
lines on horseback, ordering the Dragoons to saddle, arm, and 
mount without a moment’s delay. Here I shall leave the Dra¬ 
goons and myself; and return to the Native Infantry parade- 
ground, and the commencement of the mutiny and massacres. 

p 
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About 5 o’clock, the 20th N. I. and the 3rd Light Gavalry 
ruBhed from their lines armed and furious; the former regi¬ 
ment firing off their muskets, approaching the 11th N. I., and 
calliiig upon them to arm, come out and join them. I believe 
the 11th hesitated at first, cause unknown ; but presently they 
too armed and rushed out, and the mutinous fuel took flame. 
About this time. Colonel Finnis and several other officers of 
the 11th N. I. came upon the parade, and commenced haran¬ 
guing the sepoys, and attempting to pacify them, and bring 
them to order, when the Colonel’s horse was wounded by 
a bullet fired by the 20th. On this, he saw that the matter 
was more serious than he had wished to believe; and one 
of his officers asking him if he should ride off to the Brigade 
Major, ask for aid, and give the alarm—he consented. This 
is the last time he was seen alive by European eyes; for 
immediately aftej' he was shot in the back by a sepoy of the 
20th, fell from his horse, and was actually riddled with balls. 
About this time, the other officers of the 11th seeing that their 
presence amongst the mutineers was perfectly useless, and 
the bullets flying about them in all directions, retreated from 
the lines, and sought safety mostly in the direction of the 
Carabineer lines; to which I must now re-transfer the nar¬ 
rative. It took us a long time; in my opinion, to get ready ; 
and it was dark before the Dragoons were prepared to start in 
a body; whilst, by this time, flames began to ascend in all 
directions from the lines, and the officers’ bungalows, of the 
3rd Cavalry, and the 11th and 20th i\ r . I. from public buildings 
mess-houses, private residences, and, in fact, every edifice or 
thing that came within reach of the torch aud the fury of the 
mutineers, and of the bazar canaille, who, in considerable 
numbers I believe, joined in their terrific orgies. On all sides 
shot up into the heavens great pinnacles of waving fire of all 
hues and colors, according to the nature of the fuel that fed 
them; huge volumes of smoke rolling sullenly off" in the 
sultry night air, $,nd the crackling and roar of the conflagra¬ 
tion mingling with the shouts and riot of the mutineers. The 
entire scene, of which these were but the most prominent 
external features, and which words cannot describe, 1 leave 
to your readers to imagine, if they are fond of the horrible 
and the tragic. When the Carabineers were mounted, we rode 
off at a brisk trot, through clouds of suffocating dust and the 
darkness, in an easterly direction, and along a narrow road ; 
not advancing in the direction of the conflagration, but, on 
the contrary, leaving it behind us on our right rear. In this 
way we proceeded for some two or three miles, to my no 
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small surprise; when suddenly the ‘ halt' was sounded, and 
we laced about, retracing our steps, and verging off to 
our left, approached the conflagration, and debouched on 
the left rear of the Native Infantry lines, which of ceurse 
were all in a blaze. Skirting along behind these lines, wc 
turned them at the western end, and wheeling to the left, 
came upon the 11th parade ground, where, at a little dis¬ 
tance, we found the Horse Artillery and II. M.’s 60th Rifles. 
It appears that the three Regiments of mutineers had by this 
time commenced dropping off to the westward, and towards 
the Delh*i road ; for here some firing took place between them 
and the Rifles ; and presently, the Horse Artillery coming to 
the front and unlimbering, opened upon a copse or wood in 
which they had apparently found cover, with heavy discharges 
of grape and canister, which tore and rattled amongst the trees, 
and all was silent again. The Horse Artillery now limbered 
up again, and wheeled round ; and here I joined them, having 
lost the Dragoons in the darkness. By this time, however, 
the moon arose, and the conflagration being between her and 
us, # she mingled her silvery and placid light with the crimson 
glare of the fire, and tinged with a livid white the clouds of 


smoke which were surging and ascending into the heavens. 
We blessed her useful light, and the Horse Artillery'column, 
with Rifles at its head, moving across the parade ground, wc 
entered the long street, turning from the southward lyjjiind 
the Bight Cavalry lines. There it was that the extent and 


particulars of the conflagration first became visible, and pass¬ 
ing the burning bungalow of the Adjutant of the 11th N J., 
we proceeded along the straight road or street ; flanked on 
both sides with flaming and crushing houses, in all stages of 
combustion and ruin, thg rifles occasionally firing vollies as wo 
proceeded. It was by this time past ten o’clock, aud having 
made the entire circuit of the lines, we passed up to the east¬ 
ward of them, .and, joined by the Dragoons and Rifles, bi¬ 
vouacked for the night. 1 must now come to the particulars 
of the brutal outrages and assassinations tfiat marked this 
infernal outbreak, premising, however, that a sense of delicacy, 
and a regard for.the harassed feelings of surviving friends and 
relatives, prevent me from enteriflg into details, the relation of 
which could only gratify a mind fond of horrors and atrocities. 
At. the very commencement of the emeute, 'the *3rd«Light 
Cavalry, saddling and mounting their horses, galloped off to the 
Jail, and of course overpowering all resistance, liberated their 
eighty-five comrades, and all the otlpsr prisoners, to the number 
of about thirteen hundred apparently. Returning from this, 
they joined the mutineers of the 20th N. I.; and the work of in- 
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discriminate European massacre began without regard to rank, 
age, sex, or employment, furious and merciless. Veterinary 
Surgeons Philipps and Dawson of the 3rd Light Cavalry, and 
the wife of the latter, were massacred, and also Lieutenant 
McNab of the same Regiment, several others of the eorps 
having miraculously escaped; the Surgeon, Christie, being also, 
wounded. Of the Officers of the 20th N. I., Captain Taylor, 
Commanding; Captain Macdonald, with the wife of the latter, 
were * savagely slain ; with, as in the case of the Cavalry 
Officers, numerous narrow escapes. Of the 11th N. I., poor 
Finnis was *the only Officer slain; but Mrs. Chambers, the 
wife of the Adjutant, was pitilessly slaughtered in her own 
bungalow, which as I have told you above, we saw burn¬ 
ing ; and remember, as I have also said above, I refrain 
from describing details, merely giving the casualties. Amongst 
those not in the Military employ of the Government, who 
perished in this indiscriminate massacre, were Mr. Tregear of 
the Education Department, Mrs. Courteney, the Mistress of 
the Hotel, and many women and girls whose names I do not 
know. After all this work was done, and the mutineers had 
retreated, the remainder of the night passed away in gloom and 
doubt; and the conflagration, having nothing more to feed 
upon. Was extinguished as it were, by the rising beams and 
more powerful light of the sun. 1 mounted my horse, and rode 
down from the carabineer’s lines towards my hospital, and the 
N. I. lines, dubious as to the state of affairs, and came to the 
charred and blackened huts and bungalows, all naked and 
deserted. On my way down, a dhoolee approached and was 
passing me, when I stopped the bearers, and asked what they 
carried ? They answered, ‘ the Colonel Sahib.’ It was poor Fin- 
nis’s body, which had just been found „where he fell, and was 
being carried towards the Churchyard. All sick, to the number 
of about forty, had fled from the hospital, -which was deserted, 
with the exception of two or three small-ppx cases, too 
bad to move, and who appeared much surprised at my attend¬ 
ing to them, as if nothing whatever had occurred. All 
day yesterday, the station was under arms, and surrounded 
and traversed everywhere by patrols mounted and on foot, 
and the same precautions wele of course observed last night; 
not unnecessarily either, for the carabines of the dragoons 
were -heard constantly through the night, firing upon maraud¬ 
ers and incendiaries, who came prowling towards the lines. 
In the midst of our own troubles, we are very anxious about 
the fate of the European^ at Delhi, whither the mutineers 
have gone ; anil as the telegraph wires were cut at the com¬ 
mencement of the outbreak, we know nothing of what is 
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occurring elsewhere, nor of what is known about U8i I hope 
the health of our men will stand the constant duty in this 
terrible weather, until relief shall come to us, or some move 
suited to the magnitude of the danger and disaster shall be 
made, by some man of energy and competence , for whom here 
is an occasion. We have plenty of small-arm ammunition 
and sharp swords, in the hands of as good regimental officers 
and men as ever sat in saddle or shouldered firelock; and 
ought to be able to hold our own, if the odds don’t rilfe very 
much against us. All that we now much dread, is fire to 
our bungalows and barracks; and what we most look to, is 
the descent of the European regiments from the hills to join 
us. We are not, however, entirely isolated and deserted, 
for some trumps of zemindars to the southward hearing of 
this affair, and that yesterday’s dawk had been stopped and 
plundered, turned out on horseback, and with two Collector’s 
swears, took up on the road, and brought in a d&l^ this 
morning from the southward and Calcutta. These men are to 
take out the d&k this afternoon, and say they will see it 
SE^'e on its way down country. Two Europeans travelling by 
carriage d&k to Delhi, one named Mortimer, fell in amongst 
the mutineers on the road a short distance from the station, 
on the night of the row, and were of course dragged from 
the carriage and nc ordered. 


Account by the Rev. T. C. Smyth, M. A., Chaplain of Meerut. 

On the 9th of May, eighty-five troopers of the 3rd Eight 
Cavalry, who had refused to fire with the cartridges supplied to 
them (the same which they had used for many months) were 
brought up at a parade of the Meerut troops to receive the 
sentence of a general court-martial, which had finished its pro¬ 
ceedings the previous day, and whose sentence had been con¬ 
firmed by JVl,a}or-General W. 11. Hewitt, commanding the 
division, in accordance with the special powers which had been 
given him by the Commander-in-Chief. drains were riveted 
on the mutineers in the presence of the troops, and they were 
sentenced lo imprisonment for ten years. All remained quiet 
till the evening of Sunday, the 10th df May, when I was 
driving down to church as usual (distant about a mile from my 
house) for the 7 p. m. service;* and met on way two of 
Her Majesty’s 60th liifles covered with blood, and supported 
by their comrades. On reaching the church I found buggies 
and carriages driving away in great confusion, and a body of 
people running to me and pointing to* a column of fire and 
smoke in the direction of the city. Frequent shots were then 
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heard, and tl»e distant cries of a large mob. My colleague, 
the Rev. Mr. Rotton, and his wife, came up at the moment; 
but, finding that the people had all gone back, we abandoned 
of course the thought of commencing divine service, and I 
drove home, about half past 7 or a quarter to 8, in the 
direction of the Rifle and Artillery lines, avoiding the most 
public places of resort. I may mention that a guard of some 
eight gr ten sepoys at the Artillery depot, or School of In¬ 
struction (three of whom were killed shortly afterwards in 
resisting an officer, who came with his party to take their post) 
saluted me ‘in passing. 1 reached my house (which I share 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bickiiell, of the Horse Artillery), in 
perfect safety, but found from them that the Sepoy guard at 
the Brigadier’s (close at hand) had, shortly before, fired a shot, 
which passed between them Avliilc they were standing at the 
gate of their compound. We went together, just after my 
return, into the western verandah, and heard a shot in the 
adjoining road, followed by a cry and the galloping off of a 
horse with a buggy. This proved to have been the murder of 
Mr. Phillips (veterinary surgeon of the 3rd Light Cavalry), 
who was shot and mutilated by five troopers; Dr. Christie 
(the surgeon of the same regiment), who accompanied him in 
the buggy, having been sadly, disfigured and injured at the 
same time. He is still living and doing well. By this time 
the Epglish troops (consisting of Her Majesty’s 6th Dragoon 
Guards, a troop and a battery of Bengal Artillery, with the 
1st Battalion of Her Majesty’s 60th Iioyal Rifles), had reached 
the Native Infantry lines, into which they fired with grape 
and musketry. The inhabitants of the Sudder Bazar and city 
committed atrocities far greater than those of the Sepoys, as 
in the case of Captain M’Donald’s wife, whom they pursued 
some distance and frightfully mutilated (though her children 
were happily all saved by the ayali), *and of Mrs. Chambers, 
wife of the Adjutant of the 11th Native Infantry, who was 
murdered in her garden during Mr. Chambers’ absence on 
duty, her clothes having been set. on fire before she was shot, 
and cut to pieces. About. 10 o’clock a bungalow, immediately 
opposite our house, was set on fire by five troopers of the 3rd 
Light Cavalry,andan attempt (though happily unsuccessful) was 
made to lire the Brigadier’s house. After this eleven strong 
pickets and patrols of the English cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
were posted on the road near our house, but the firing of houses, 
&e., continued till close upon daybreak, principally caused by 
the neighbouring villagers* after the guarding of the lines. 
The loss of property, and alas! of life, has been very dreadful. 
The part of Meerut in which the insurrection principally raged 
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is a miserable wilderness of ruined houses, and some of the 
residents (as was the case with Mr. and Mrs. Greathed, the 
Commissioner of the Division) escaped miraculously from the 
hands of their pursuers, by hiding themselves in the gardens 
and out-houses of their burning bungalows, and in some cases 
by disguising themselves as native servants. Before the 
European troops arrived on Sunday night at the scene of 
action the following were barbarously cut to pieces v—Mr. 
V. Tregear, inspector of schools; Captain M’Donald, of the 
20th Nitfive Infantry, and Mrs. M’Donald; Captain Taylor; 
Mr. Pattle ; Mr. Henderson, all of the same cofps; Colonel 
Finnis, commanding the 11th Native Infantry ; Mrs. Chambers 
whose murderer was caught on the 15th, tried at once, and 
hanged on a tree without further delay, his body afterwards 
being burnt to ashes. In the 3rd Light Cavalry the following 
were killed :—Mr. Phillips, veterinary surget*n ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson; Mr. MacNab, lately joined, and a little girl of the 
riding master’s, Mr. Langdale ; together with several soldiers 
of the artillery and 60th Rifles, and women and children of 
the millitary and general residents in the station. Among 
other instances of frightful butchery was that, of Sergeant Law, 
his wife, and six children, who were living beyond the precincts 
of cantonments. The state in which the father and three of the 
infants were found defies description. Happily the mother and 
three other children, though grievously mangled, crawled*about, 
midnight to the Artillery Hospital. Mr.Rotton and 1 have buried 
thirty-one of the murdered, but there are others whose bodies 
have not as yet been brought in. The 3rd Light Cavalry (with 
the exception of some seventy or eighty troopers) and the 20th 
Native Infantry went off to Delhi during Sunday night. The 
11th Native Infantry, who not only refrained from murdering 
their officers and burning houses, but protected the ladies and 
children of the corps, remained in the neighbourhood ; 120 of 
these have returned, and it is thought that many more of them 
will do so, a proclamation of pardon, under t|ie circumstances, 
having been sent to them. On Monday night many people 
(including a large number of women and children) slept in the 
Artillery School of Instruction, a walled enclosure, well 
guarded. On Tuesday I returnea with my friends to our house. 


Mrs. Greathed’s Account. 

We dined in the evening (9th May) at Colonel Custance’s; 
<in the course of conversation I related to him what I had heard, 
that placards had been seen about the city, calling upon all 
true Mussulmans to rise and slaughter the English. The threat 
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was treated by us all with an indignant disbelief. Alas! one 
brave officer. Colonel Pinnis, sitting with us at table, was within 
twenty-four hours, one of the first victims to the infuriated 
soldiery. 

Sunday, the 10th of May, dawned in peace and happiness. 
The early morning service at the Cantonment Church saw many 
assembled together, some never to meet on earth again. Well 
do I remember the few words said and exchanged with poor 
Mr. MacNab, who, before the sun had set, had ceased to be 
amongst the living. The day passed in quiet happiness, no 
thought of danger disturbed the serenity of that happy home. 
Alas ! how differently closed the Sabbath which dawned so tran¬ 
quilly. We were on the point of going to the evening service, 
when the disturbance commenced on the native parade ground. 
Shots and volumes of smoke told of what was going on : our 
servants begged vtj not to show ourselves, and urged the neces¬ 
sity of closing our doors as the mob were approaching. Mr. 
Greathed after loading his arms took me to the terrace on the 
top of the house; two of our country-women also took refuge 
with us to escape the bullets of the rebels; just at this moment 
Mr. Gough, of the 3rd Cavalry, galloped with full speed up to 
the house. He had dashed through the mutinous troops, fired at 
on all sides, to come and give us notice of the danger; the nephew 
of the Affghan Chieftain, Jan Fishan, also came for the same 
purpose and was, I regret to say, wounded by a sepoy. 

The increasingtumult, thickening smoke, and fires all around, 
convinced us of the necessity of making our position as safe as 
we could; our guard were drawn up below. After dark, a 
party of insurgents rushed into the grounds, drove off the 
guard and broke into the house and set it on fire. On all sides 
we could hear some smashing and plundering, and calling loudly 
for us ; it seemed once or twice as though footsteps were on the 
staircase, but no one came up. We owdu much to the fidelity of 
our servants, had but one proved treacherous, .our lives must 
have been sacrificed. 

After some time the flames got the ascendant,, and the smoke 
became intolerable ; just as the fire threatened our destruction, 
we heard the voice of one of our servants calling to us to come 
down. At all risks we descended. Our faithful servant Golab 
Khan, seeing our perilous situation amidst the increasing flames, 
and that every moment was precious, with his characteristic 
presence of mind and quickness, had suddenly thought of a 
plan, by which to draw away the mob, who, after having satisfied 
themselves with all the plunder they could get, were every 
moment becoming more eager in their search for us. He boldly 
went up to them, won their confidence by declaring himself 
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of their faith and willing to give us up into their hands. He 
assured them it was useless to continue their search in the 
house, but if they would all follow him, he would lead them 
to a hay stack where wc had been concealed. 

The plan succeeded; and so convinced were they that what 
he told was the truth that not a man remained behind. In this 
interval we got safely down. Not a human being was to be 
seen near the house ; but we had only j ust time to escape into 
the garden when the mutinous crowd returned madder than 
ever at the deception that had been practised on them. Golab 
lvhan’s life was now almost as much at risk as ous own ; but 
we happily escaped. 

In a very few minutes after our descent, the house fell in 
with a crash, and we thanked God for his merciful preservation 
of us. 

The remaining hours till dawn, were not without anxiety, 
we were sitting quietly in the bright moonlight on a “ cliarppy,” 
which one of the servants had brought out when an alarm was 
given that they threatened to search for us. The gardener 
concealed me under a tree ; my husband stood near, with his re¬ 
volver in his hand. The alarm proved false, and I was glad to 
be released from my hiding place. 

Never was dawn more welcome to us than on the 11th of 
May ; the daylight showed how complete the work of destruc¬ 
tion had been, all was turned into ruin and desolation, and our 
once bright happy home was now a blackened pile. Such was 
the scene ; but thankfulness for life left no place for other 
regrets. With the morning light the mob had all dispersed, 
and we bad no difficulty in making our way to the dragoon 
lines, Avherc we were most cordially welcomed by our friends. 
Captain and Mrs. Cook^on. They had felt the greatest ap¬ 
prehension as to our fate, knowing that we were out of Can¬ 
tonments, no help could have Ifhen given us, we had been utterly 
cut off from all communication through the night, and sad was 
the tale of murder and bloodshed we now heard, and terrible 
the anxiety for those at Delhi, when it whs found that the 
telegraph wires had been destroyed by the sepoys, before 
the knowledge of what was occurring had transpired. The mu¬ 
tineers got away during the night, and persuit was useless. 
The morrow confirmed our worst fears; but of that hideous 
massacre all has been made known. 

The artillery depot, with its large enclosure,, was converted 
into a fort, and became a home for every one ; many families 
occupied the rooms in the long range of barracks, and the 
space between was filled with tents. Hefe we found shelter, 
and, with the aid of “ tatties'” and thermantidotes, felt little 
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inconvenience from the scorching sun and hot blasts ; strength 
and spirits seemed to rise with the exigencies of our position; 
no complaints were heard; heat and comparative discomfort 
were alike disregarded; all were cheerful and ready to help 
others, and those who had lost all, had their wants gener¬ 
ously supplied by those who had been less unfortunate. A 
general mesa was formed, and we lived as comfortably and hap¬ 
pily as under the changed circumstances was possible. Our 
position was perfectly secure and well guarded, and became 
every day more strongly intrenched. 

The following extract of a letter, dated Allahabad, May 24th 
1858, with subjoined documents, may be thought interesting :— 

“ Since the departure of the last mail, the Governor-General has bes¬ 
towed on Golab Khan a present of a 1,000 rupees, and a life pension of 
ten pupees a mont.fi. To the old gardener, 500 mpees and six rupees 
pension. Old Jan Fislian (an Affghan pensioner,)has had his pension of 
a thousand a month (previously giveu for liis own life only) made here¬ 
ditary in his family ; and villages in the neighbourhood of Sirdlmna, 
paying Rs. 10,000 revenue, are made over to him and his family, -half 
revenue only to be exacted during liis life, and three quarters of the 
amount in the two succeeding generations, liis black bearded nephew 
has had his previous life pension' of GOO a month enhanced to 800 
and made hereditary, and his propriatory rights similar to liis uncle’s 
conferred upon him in respect of villages paying a yearly revenue of 
G ,000 rupees to Government. All four have had the additional 
honour of having the announcement of their rewards conveyed to them 
in letters from the Governor-General.” 

Extract from a letter from Wilberforce Greathed, Lieut, of 

Engineers. 

To W. Muir, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the N. W. Provinces. 

Allahabad, 11 th February, 1858. 

“.Sift,—At the very commencement of the outbreak at Meerut, on 
the evening of the* 10th May, 1857, Sirdar Bahadur Peer Mahomed 
Khan, nephew of the Affghan Chieftain, Jan Fishan Khan, wrote to 
the residents of my brother, the late Mr. Hervey Greathed, Commis¬ 
sioner of Meerut, who had returned to the station the previous evening 
after an absence of three days’ duration, and gave him friendly warning 
of the coining storm. He remained with my brother until the insurgents 
entered the*grounds in which his house was situated, and was then and 
there wounded with a bullet fil ed by a trooper of the 3rd Light Cavalry. 

“ The Commissioner had determined not to le§ve his house. On the 
approach of the mutineers he ascended to the terraced roof with his 
wife, and two helpless Vomen who had come to his house for protection. 
There with loaded arms he awaited the issue. 
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“ It was not long deferred. The insurgents were met at the entrance 
of the house by Golaub Khan Jemadar, an old and trusted servant, 
who maintained in reply to the repeated enquii’ies that his master and 
mistress had gone to Church. The people about, animated Jjy his 
example, confirmed the statement. The Police-guard over the house 
composed of a class which has betrayed its trust in almost every in¬ 
stance during the rebellion, was faithful here. Every member of a 
large establishment was fully aware of their master’s peril, and all 
shared the undoubted risk of denying his being about the place. Every 
word spoken was at the first heard by the party on the roof.' 

“ The work of destruction commenced. Grass and other combus¬ 
tibles brought from the stables by the excited rabble* were heaped 
against, the outside Venetian doors, furniture broken, and piled high in 
the centre rejoins, was set on fire ; at length the solid timbers which 
supported thereof were in a blaze, and to all appearance nothing could 
save, those who had taken refuge on the terrace. 

“ At this juncture Golab Khan wl»o, when he saw the destruction 
of the house inevitable, had feigned to take part in the orgy, incited 
the crowd to pillage a large store-house at some distance from the man¬ 
sion, and up to that time untouched. The scheme succeeded. As the 
rabble left the house on one. side, servants previously instnicted by the 
Jerftadar placed Judders against the opposite walls, and as by a miracle 
the party on the roof escaped a dreadful death. 

“ In a few, perhaps ten minutes after, it was deserted, the roof fell 
with a crash. 

“ Those who had left it took refuge in the garden, where they 
remained in safety till day-break, and the last of the rioters had left 
the place (though search was made through the garden, and threatening 
orders to disclose their retreat were again overheard by those whose 
life was sought.) 

“ At length the road near the house being repoi'ted clear, a buggy 
was procured by Golab Kliau, and this most marvellous escape was 
concluded.” 


“ Golab Khan Jemadar vjas for twenty yeai's in the service of my 
brother, the late Hervey Greathed, Commissioner of Meerut. He 
never left him ih that period save when in his master’s absence, on 
furlough, he served my brother Robert. 1 have* known him myself 
for twelve years. Entirely trusted by his master, he fully requited the 
confidence reposed in him. Intelligent and full of resource, well man¬ 
nered, good-tempered, watchful, thoughtful and discreet, never absent 
when wanted, and never in the way, attached only as the best of Eng¬ 
lish servants are attached to best of Masters and Mistresses ; Golab 
Khan stands alone in my estimation amongst natives of Jfls cl*ss. 

“ His power of getting every one about him to work cheerfully and 
willingly, is quite peculiar, and he allows no difficxxlties to interfere 
with the execution of his duty. 

“ On the outbreak of the mutinies at Meerut,* 10th May, 1857, he was 
mainly instrumental in saving the lives of his Master and Mistress 
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at the risk of his own. For this service he has been honored by the 
Governor-General with a Purwanah conferring a reward of a 1,000 
rupees and a life pension of ten Rs. a month. This certificate of 
servide is given to him on his return from Calcutta, whither he has 
attended his Mistress on her way to England, not merely as a means 
of assistance in obtaining honorable employment, but as an expression 
of my gratitude and esteem. 

Wilbeukorce H. Gkeathed, 

Lieut, of Engineers." 


Narrative by the Rev. A. Med/and, Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, Meerut. 

Whilst I was performing service in our Mission chapel on 
Sunday evening, 1 heard a great noise, shouting and yelling, 
accompanied by an occasional fire of musketry. At the con¬ 
clusion of the prayers, I inquired into the cause, and was in¬ 
formed that the sepoys were fighting in their own lines. Ap¬ 
prehending no danger, as the lines were at some distance, I 
commenced my sermon, but bad not proceeded far, when a man 
rushed in and informed me that the sepoys were advancing 
upon us, and murdering all the Europeans they could lay hands 
on. Mr. Parsons, our catechist, quickly followed, confirming 
his statement. I at once dismissed the congregation, and, at 
his suggestion, drove off in a direction opposite to my house. 
By this time huge masses of smoke were ascending in various 
dii*ections, and, shortly after, we passed the European ^oops 
marching to the scene of the disturbance. Being assured the 
danger was imminent, we proceeded to seek shelter in the house 
of a friend. Ere we could enter his compound, wc heard a sa- 
vage yell behind us, and an empty buggy passed, the owner of 
which avc have since heard, was massacred on the spot, and a 
gentleman who accompanied him very dangerously wounded. 
We, however, were mercifully permitted to enter our friend’s 
houtee in safety, where Ave remained until escorted by some 
officers to a place of greater security. The night Avas spent in 
a state of fearful suspense, Avhilst the illuminated sky, and the 
distant firing, proclaimed that the work of,, destruction and 
carnage was proceeding. CPowards morning the firing ceased,' 
when we Avere horrified by the various accounts of the carnage 
and destruction Avhich had taken place. ° 

On Monday, my servants came and informed me that a 
large crowd of natives from the city, probably a thousand, 
came to my house on the preceding evening inquiring for Mrs. 
Medland and myself, and threatening to cut us to pieces. 
Finding however, that we were not in the house, they insti- 
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tuted a diligent search throughout the compound, but failing 
in their object, they deliberately*set fire to the house and ad¬ 
joining premises. The whole of the property was either burned 
or stolen, and, with the exception of a few articles of wearing 
apparel which had been thrown into the compound, we have 
nothing left save the clothes we have on. The people next in¬ 
quired for Joseph, my catechist. lie, however, was at church, 
and fled with me as far as he could keep pace with my horse. 
I then directed him to follow me as lie best could ; but, mis¬ 
taking rpy directions, he proceeded by a circuitous route to my 
house in the city. lie was unfortunately recognised, beaten 
very severely, and left for dead. After a short time, however, 
he revived, ran away and hid himself; and, a day or two after, 
having carefully disguised himself, returned to me. 1 have 
since heard that a crowd approached the Mission premises, but, 
hearing from the chowkedar that Mr. Lamb’s iiouse was empty, 
and the Sahib in*the hills, they departed without doing* any 
damage. I have not yet. been able to venture into the city : it 
would probably be risking my life to do so, but I gather from 
my servants that the dwelling-house, school-rooms, and a small 
bungalow used as a girl’s school-room, have all been destroyed. 
We have been most hospitably received by Major Scott, former¬ 
ly a member of the Calcutta Committee, who, with Mrs. Scott 
have in the most kind and hospitable manner, ministered to all 
our wants. We are now quartered with the civilians and 
ladies of the station, in the Artillery depot, where it is supposed 
we shall be obliged to remain for some considerable time. 

We are living in a state of continual excitement ; and 
when the intelligence of the Delhi massacre was received, and 
it was generally supposed that the insurgent troops would 
return here, the faces erf' many gathered blackness, and many 
—I may say all—began to prepare for the worst. However, 
thanks be to God ! we sfre still in safety; and now that favor* 
able accounts are being received from many of the surrounding 
districts, hope again beams on our countenanc£s,^md confidence 
is being restored. Several regiments are ordered here ; and it 
is suppose^ that, shortly after their arrival, an attack will be 
made on Delhi*, which still remains in the hands of the insur¬ 
gents. Martial law has been proclaimed. 

18 th May .—Since writing the preceding, the Sappers and 
Miners have arrived from Roorkee. On Saturday* afllfernoon, 
one of them deliberately shot his commanding officer, and all 
the men who were in the barracks at the time—about four hun¬ 
dred—fled into the open country. They were quickly pursued, 
and about fifty were killed : the rest escaped in different direc¬ 
tions, carrying their arms with them. Last night was passed 
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very quietly, and we are now awaitincr the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments. 

The Missionaries and native Christians at Delhi are, I 
believe, killed. All our Christians are in safety, and have 
returned to the Mission compound. 

We cannot be too thankful to Almighty God for His 
merciful preservation of us ; and whilst praising Him for the 
past, we arc encouraged to confide in Him for the future, 
being confident that He who has helped us will continue to do 
so, and ultimately will overrule even this afflictive dispensation 
for the promotion of His own glory. 

The stedfastness of the native Christians during the time 
that they as well as the Europeans were objects of such 
virtdent animosity on the part of a considerable portion of the 
native inhabitants of Meerut, is worthy of especial observa¬ 
tion. In a letter of the ReV. A. Medland, dated October 31), 
he famishes high testimony to the truly Christian bearing of a 
catechist named Joseph. He says— 

“ I enclose a verbatim copy of a letter I received a few 
days after the outbreak from Joseph, my catechist, whilst in 
concealment. Ho accompanied me when I fled from the 
Mission Church. Discovering that he was unable to keep pace 
with my horse, 1 directed him 'to follow as he best could, in an 
opposite direction to the scene of disturbance. Mistaking my 
direction, I suppose, lie shortly after endeavoured to return 
to the city, and unfortunately met with the sad treatment he 
has himself described. His exclamation, * The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away,’ was made under very peculiar 
and trying circumstances. He then discovered for the first 
time that the whole of his little property, amounting to be¬ 
tween four hundred and five hundred rupees, had been des¬ 
troyed, and was in ignorance of the fate of his wife and father. 

«Tlie young man who sheltered hint so nobly was a Brahmin 
youth of ou^first class. I bad always considered Joseph a 
promising y<Mng man, and a sincere and consistent Christian. 
This trial of his faith has greatly confirmed my former opinion 
of him. 


Letter from the Catechist Joseph, written from his place of' 

hiding. 

“ Reverend* Sir,—It had been much better if I went with 
you, because, as 1 was going through the Lai lvuttra Bazar, I 
saw that the sepoys werefiringat the Begum’s bridge; therefore 
I turned to the left, and ran away very fast In the way I met 
with two villagers, who were coming from a certain village. 
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They said, * Don’t go to the city, but let us go to Abdullah- 
pore.’ I said * No, I will go to the city.’ When I came to the 
little village which is near the Shahpeer Darwaza (gate), 
although I had disguised myself, yet people recognised me, and 
one of them said, ‘ Oh, he is a Christian—kill him.’ I could 
not deny the Lord Jesus Christ, although it was the very 
moment of my death. I said, ‘I am a Christian, but don’t 
beat me or kill me.’ One of them gave me a very severe blow 
with his lathee (a thick stick, or kind of club). After this 
they ran towards me, and began to beat me. I don’t know how 
many tliSre were who beat me; and when they perfectly killed 
me, as they thought, they went away. When I received the 
last and severe blow, which I thought would be fatal, I fell 
upon my knees and prayed, ‘ O Lord Jesus Christ, receive my 
spirit—I commit it into Thy hand.’ For some time I remained 
half dead, and after a little while. I heard the voice of a man, 
who said, ‘ Throw, the dead man away ;’ but no person came to 
me. When I came to myself, I got up and ran away. They 
ran after me again, saying, ‘ He is still living—kill him.’ They 
could not catch me. I did not know what to do, and where to 
go.* At last I went to Deghce village. When I reached 
there, people recognised me (we had preached there a week or 
ten days previously), and ran afiter me ; but 1 went out of their 
reach. After this I went to the jungle, and concealed myself 
under bushes, where I remained all the night. Very early in 
the morning I got up, and came in the city, where I saw that 
the kothee (house) and bungalow were burned to ashes. I said, 
‘ It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good; the Lord 

§ ave and the Lord hath taken away—His name be blessed.’ I 
id not find any of the servants there, save Kullu Singh (a 
teacher in the school). Jle took me to his house, but his father 
did not like to let me stay there ; therefore I sent for Mohesh- 
pershad (a school-boy). As soon as he heard of me, he came and 
took me to hishouse, and gave me every satisfaction. Please 
tell Marian (hi’s wife) that, now I am better, eh# should not be 
troubled, but rather pray.—I remain. Sir,* yours most obe¬ 
diently, 

Joseph. 

“ JP.S. —Moheslipershadsends his salaam to you.” 

“ In reply to the foregoing,” says Mr. Medland, * I sent 
word to Joseph to remain where he was until he was strong 
enough, and he considered that he could safely attempt to return 
to me. A few days after, he made his appearance, disguised in 
such a manner that at first I could not recognise him.” 
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Farther Particulars . 

In another direction the wife of an officer in the 3rd cavalry, 
going like other Europeans to church, and startled like them 
by sbunds of violence, saw a private of the Carabiniers 
unarmed, and running for very life from several men armed 
with latthies or long sticks : she stopped her carriage and took 
in the English soldier ; but the men continued to strike at 
him until the vehicle rolled away. This lady, on reaching 
her bungalow in haste and dismay, was the first to give 
notice to her husband that something was wrong am,ong the 
native troops : he instantly started off on foot to the lines 
of the 3rd cavalry, in which he commanded a troop. He was 
respected by his men, who offered him no hurt, and- who 
seemed to hesitate for a time whether to join the rest in 
mutiny or not. Soon, however, the mania infected them ; 
and the captain seeing the jail opened and the prisoners 
libesated, hastened back. The road from the town to the 
cantonment was in an uproar ; the infantry and the bazar- 
people were in crowds, armed and firing ; and he saw one of 
the miscreant troopers stab to death an English-woman, the 
wife of the Meerut hotel-keeper, as she passed. Soon a ball 
whizzed past his own ear, and ho saw one of his own troopers 
aiming at him ; he shouted, * Was that meant for me V” ‘Yes,’ 
was the reply, ‘ I will have your blood ! ’ The captain 
detected this man as one whom he had been obliged to punish 
for carelessness and disobedience. The man fired again, but 
again missed his aim ; and although the other troopers did not 
join in this, they made no attempt to check or seize the 
assailant. The captain, abandoned gradually by all but a 
very few troopers, at length reached the European lines, 
where he took part in the proceedings afterwards adopted. 
Meanwhile the poor wife had passed two hours of terrible 
suspense. Believing at first that the carabinier whom she 
had saved might have been the main object of attack, she hid 
his uniform, dressed him in a coat of her husband’s, and bade 
him sit with herself and family, for mutual safety. Out of 
doors she heard shots and shouts, and saw hous.es burning. 
In the next bungalow, speedily fired, was -the wife of an 
adjutant lately arrived from England ; she was entreated to 
come over for shelter, but not arriving, servants were sent 
in to Seelc her. A horrid sight met them : the hapless lady 
lay on the floor in a pool of blood, dead, and mutilated in a 
way that the pen refuses to describe. The noises and flames 
increased ; eight or tgn flaming bungalows were in sight at 
©nee ; and many a struggle took place between the captain’s 
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servants and the mutineers, during which it was quite un¬ 
certain whether one more burning, one more massacre, would 
ensue. Troopers rushed into the bungalow, endeavouring to 
fire it; while others, with a lingering affection towards the 
family of their officer, prevented them. The husband arrived, 
in speechless agony concerning the safety of those dear to 
him. Wrapped in black stable-blankets, to hide their light 
dresses, all left the house amid a glare of flame from neigh¬ 
bouring. buildings, and hid under trees in the garden ; whence 
they spe # d to a small ruin near at hand, where, throughout the 
remainder of the night, they crouched listening to.* the noises 
without. Bands of armed men passed in and out of the 
bungalow compound during the night, and were only prevented 
from prosecuting a Bearch, by an assurance from the domestics 
that the officer’s family had effected their escape. When 
morning came, the (now) houseless Europeans, with about 
twenty troopers who remained faithful to the last—though 
agitated by strange waverings and irresolution—left the place, 
taking with them such few clothes and trinkets as could be 
hastily collected, and started off for the Carabiniers’ lines, 
passing on their way the smouldering ruins of many bungalows 
and public buildings. 


Another Account. 

On Sunday, the 10th May, at half-past 5 r\ m., several officers 
of the 20th were sitting in the commanding officer’s bunga¬ 
low, when Lieut. Battle entered with the information that 
he had been told that some disturbance had occurred in the 
lines. The officers proceeded together to the lines, and hear¬ 
ing no uproar, did not even think it necessary to return to 
their respective bungalcfvrs to arm themselves, the sepoys were 
quite quiet, and the officers were informed that a report had 
been circulated that the Europeans were coming down to seize 
the regimental- magazine. The officers walked through the 
lines, conversing with the men, assuring them that while they 
remained quiet, their magazine would remain intact. On arriv¬ 
ing at the regimental magazine, they found the road leading 
from the Sudder bazar to the tjmve building blocked up by 
natives of the bazars and city. They thronged in. immense 
numbefis close up to the magazine, and Captain Tavlor order¬ 
ed the grenadier company to drive the populace back with 
sticks. The sepoys did not move, but the Christian drummers 
and musicians armed themselves with sticks, and carried out 
the order; after an interval of about a, quarter of an hour, 
during which the officers were talking to and re-aesuring the 
men, they saw several sepoys stealing away with loaded mus- 

n 
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kets. The officers separated, ran after them, and persuaded 
them to return to their huts. Presently, a 3rd light cavalry 
trooper galloped into the lines, told the men that the Europeans 
were' coming, and that if they were soldiers, and intended doing 
anything, to do it at once. The bazar miscreants joined in the 
cry. Entire companies now rushed forward, the officers made 
many return, but numbers more stole away towards the maga¬ 
zine. The kotees were broken open, the arms seized, and 
Colonel Finnis, 11 th N. I., on approaching the 20th magazine 
was fired at and killed ; Captain Macdonald 20th N. I,, and V. 
Tregear, Ekp, inspector of Schools, were shot down imme¬ 
diately afterwards. The remainder of the officers had taken 
up their position in the centre street, and were endeavouring 
to keep back the left wing. The bullets were flying thickly 
around them, information was brought ■ of the above murders, 
and several sepoys urged them to leave. They walked sor¬ 
rowfully and sadly away, and as soon as they were clear of the 
lines, were chased by sepoys and obliged to run, compromis¬ 
ing the indignity of the action by proceeding at a jog trot. 
There was no lack of courage displayed by the officers of 
the 20th. Lieut. Humphrey in attempting to reach the 
magazine, after three Europeans had been killed, had his horse 
shot under him riddled with* eleven bullets. Not a single 
officer, unarmed as they were, hesitated in forcing back their 
men, and on refusing to return to their duty, sepoys with mus¬ 
kets loaded and cocked were knocked down by the fists of their 
unarmed officers. However there is a time for every thing, 
a time to fight, and a time to run, and the period for scuttling 
had now arrived. The escape of any officer of the 20th was 
perfectly miraculous. Lieut. Humphrey, when his horse had 
been killed, was fired at on the ground..by numbers, and within 
a few paces, but escaped unscathed, and concealed himself all 
night in an out-house attached to the 1 hospital ; Captain Earle 
escaped by driving at. full gallop through crowds of natives 
amidst, showers qf bullets, neither horse, buggy, nor men were 
injured. Ensign Lewes was wounded in the neck by a mus¬ 
ket ball, was immediately pursued by sepoys and bazar people, 
ran through several compounds in one of which he met a car¬ 
riage driving off, entered it, and escaped. Captain Taylor, 
Lieuts. Henderson, Shuldham, Pattle, Tytler, and Asistant 
Surgedn Adley went off in a body unarmed and on foot. 
Wherever they moved they were encountered by immense 
mobs; every street, lane, by-path, and compound was one vast 
mass of animated villainy, yelling death and destruction to the 
Fcringhees. After numerous escapes occasionally effected 
by the use of their fists against armed men, they took refuge 
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in the out-houses of Colonel Smyth’s compound; Captain 
Taylor, Lieuts. Henderson and Pattle separated, were dis¬ 
covered and killed ; the out-houses were set fire to, and they 
were murdered in attempting to escape from the flames. 
Captain Taylor was killed by the mob, Lieuts. Pattle and 
Henderson escaped about 100 bullets for a far worse fate, and 
were cut to pieces by the mob. The remaining three vowed 
to stand or fall together, armed themselves with sticks, and 
took refuge in the temple of Cloacina. The sanctity of their 
asylum proved their salvation, their place of refuge was the 
only building in the entire compound not set fire .to ; after a 
five hours’ sojourn here, they heard the troops marching past, 
and joined them. The troops were marching in solemn pro¬ 
cession at a funeral pace. In five hours they had accomplished 
a distance of nearly three miles. The troops returned to the 
mall, and then bivouacked ; the mutineers did not make any 
stand or attempt to fight, but went away unmolested to Ifelhi. 
They were not even pursued to the cantonment boundaries, 
several officers went out the next day on private spec, and 
ran a few of the mutineers through. The route the mutineers 
had taken was wall conjectured, it was also self-evident that 
every European at Delhi would be attacked, and if possible 
slaughtered, yet no attempt at fescue was made. We had two 
magnificent European regiments at Meerut, struggling and 
straining on the slips, but the dogs of war were not let loose. 

Delhi. 

Delhi has seven gates on the land-side, named, respectively, 
the Lahore, Ajmeer, Turcoman, Cabool, Mohur or Moree, 
Cashmere, and Agra Gates ; while along the river-front are 
four others, the liajghat, Negumbod, Lall, and Ivaila Gates. 
The Cashmere Gate is or was provided with casemented or shot- 
proof chambers, for the accommodation of a city-guard. 
A bridge-of-boats over the J uinna connects Delhi with the 
road leading north-eastward to Meerut, and the chief ma¬ 
gazine is, or Avas, between the centre of *the city and this 
bridge. Eight of the defences on the Avails are called the 
Shah Bastion, Burn Bastion, Garstin Bastion, College Bastion, 
Ocliterlony Bastion, Lake Bastion, Wellesley Bastion, and 
Nawalj Bastion—names obviously derived, iu most instances, 
from military officers engaged in the Company’s •service. 
Strictly speaking, the Avail does not quite surround the city ; 
for on one side it abuts on a small branch of the river, Avhere 
there is a short bridge across to the old fort of Seliingurh, 
built in a very heavy style by one of* the early emperors. 
Entirely outside the wall, north of the city, is a custom-house. 
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The Outbreak at Delhi. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the mutineers had taken 
the road to Delhi, only forty miles distant from Meerut, 
messengers were despatched to intimate the fact to Brigadier 
Graves, commanding at that station. The situation of this 
officer was lull of peril. Besides the officers and serjeants 
of the native corps, he had not a single European under his 
command. The garrison consisted of the 30th, 54th and 74th 
regiments native infantry, and a battery of native artillery. 
The men of these regiments had hitherto shown no symptoms 
of disaffection i but the 38th was the corps which had so 
successfully defied Lord Dalhousie in 1852, and the men of it 
had ever since been impressed with the idea that the Govern¬ 
ment was afraid of them. The British rule in India seemed to 
be staked on their fidelity, and Brigadier Graves must have 
felt that the issue would at last be doubtful. But he was 
not ‘the man to give way to despair under any circumstances ; 
and he at once resolved to make the best of the means at his 
disposal. 

The approach to Delhi from Meerut is defended by the 
little river Ilindun, which is traversed by a small bridge. On 
receiving intimation of the movements of the rebels, the 
Brigadier’s first idea was to cut away the bridge and defend 
the river. But there were two objections to this plan. The 
first was that at the season of the year, the height of the hot 
weather, the river was easily fordable, and his position on the 
other bank might be turned. The second, that in case of their 
attempting that manoeuvre, he would be compelled to fight 
(even if bis men continued staunch) with the rebels on his 
.front and flank, and the most, disaffected city in India, the 
residence of the descendant of the Mogul in his rear. This 
plan, therefore, was abandoned almost, as soon as conceived, 
and he determined to content himself with defending the city 
and cantonments as best be could. As this might endanger 
the lives of the npu-military residents, intimation was conveyed 
to them to repair to the Flag-staff tower, a round building of 
solid brick-work well capable of defence, and at some distance 
from the city. In many instances that intimation never reached 
those for whom it was intended, by some it was received too 
late, but by none was it willfully disregarded. 

Meahwliile the regiments were ordered out, the guns 
loaded and every possible preparation made. The Brigadier 
harangued the troops in a manly style, told them that now 
was the opportunity to show their fidelity to the Company to 
whom they had shewn fidelity, and by whom they had never 
been deceived. His brief, pithy address was received with 
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dicers. The 54th especially seemed eager to exterminate the 
mutineers, and loudly demanded to be led against them. The 
.Brigadier responding to their seeming enthusiasm, put himself 
at their head and led them out of the Cashmere Gate to meet 
the rebels, whose near approach had been announced. As they 
marched out in gallant order, to all appearance proud and 
confident, a tumultuous array appeared advancing from the 
Hindun. In front and in full uniform with medals on their 
breasts gained in fighting for British supremacy, confidence in 
their manner and fury in their gestures, galloped on about 250 
of the 3rd cavalry troopers : behind them at no great distance, 
and almost running in their efforts to reach the golden mina¬ 
rets of Delhi, appeared a vast mass of infantry, their red coats 
soiled with dust, and their bayonets glittering in the sun. No 
hesitation was visible in all that advancing mass, they came on 
as if confident of the result. .Now the cavalry approach 
nearer and nearer ! At this headlong pace they will sons be 
on the bayonets of the 54th. These latter are ordered to 
fire ; the fate of India hangs on their reply. They do fire, 
but alas I into the air ; not one saddle is emptied by that vain 
discharge. And now the cavalry are amongst them; they 
fraternise with them; they leave the officers to their fate ; 
and these are remorselessly cut. down wherever they can be 
found ! 


JSIajor Abbott to the Assistant Adjutant-General, Meerut Division. 

Meerut, May 13, 1857. 

Silt, 

As the senior surviving officer of the Delhi Brigade, I have 
the honor to report, fbi; the information of the Major-General 
commanding the Meerut division, the following circumstauces 
connected with the massacre at Delhi. 

On Monday morning, the 11th instant, the city of Delhi 
was entered by a party of the 3rd Bight Cavalry, who 
possessed themselves of the bridge-of-boats. * This party pro¬ 
ceeded towards cantonments, but were met by a wing of 
the 54th Native Infantry, under the command of Colonel 
llipley, but neither this detachment nor the guard of the 38th 
Bight Infantry, on duty at the Cashmere Gate, fired on the 
attacking party. The 54th excused themselves o» the score 
of not being loaded. During the hesitation, or, more properly 
speaking, the direct refusal, of the 38th men to open fire, and 
the interval taken up by the 54th men in loading, five officers 
of the 54th Native Infantry fell, viz.,* Lieutenant-Colonel 
llipley mortally wounded. Captain Smith killed. Captain 
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Burrowes killed. Lieutenant Edwards killed. Lieutenant 
Waterfield killed, Lieutenant Butler wounded. 

To explain the nature of the 38th men refusing to fire, I 
beg-to state that Captain Wallace, 74th Native Infantry, the 
field officer of the week, took command of the main-guard, 
and distinctly ordered the men of the guard to wheel up and 
fire. They would neither wheel up nor fire, but met the 
orders of Captain Wallace with insulting sneers. He urged 
them by every means in his power, but to no purpose; it was 
during this time the officers were shot down by the insurgents. 
These people, seeing the state of affairs, were entering the 
Cashmere gate of the city, when providentially the guns under 
the command of Lieutenant Wilson arrived, which had the 
effect of causing them to retreat into the city. About this 
time Major Paterson having taken command of the detachment 
on the spot, greeted Captain Wallace to proceed to can¬ 
tonments to bring down the 74th Native Infantry, with two 
more guns. 

About 11 o’clock I heard that the men of‘the 54th Native 
Infantry had refused to act, and that their officers were being 
murdered. I instantly rode oft' to the lines of my reginient, 
and got as many as there were in the lines together. 1 fully 
explained to them that it was a time to show themselves honest, 
and that as 1 intended to go down to the Cashmere gate of the 
city, I required good honest men to follow me, and called for 
volunteers. Every man present stepped to the front, and 
being ordered to load they obeyed promptly, and marched 
down in a spirited manner. On arriving at the Cashmere gate 
we took possession of the post drawn up in readiness to receive 
any attack that might be made. Up to 3 f. m-. no enemy 
appeared, nor could we during that period get any information 
of the insurgents. Suddenly we heard the report of heavy 
guns, and shortly afterwards a violent explosion announced 
the blowing up of the magazine in the city. This was done 
by Lieutenant Willoughby, who seeing all hopes of keeping 
the magazine gone, adopted this last resource, by which 
gallant act an immense number of the insurgents who had 
effected an entrance into the magazine by scaling ladders 
brought from the palace, wfcre killed. Lieutenant Willough¬ 
by estimated the number killed to be little short of 1,000 
men. * I immediately sent round a company under Captain 
Gordon, but nothing could be done. 

Captain Gordon told me he thought the m6n hesitated, but 
I could not see this. About this time I received an order to 
send back two gunS to cantonments. This order I was on the 
point of carrying out when Major Paterson told me if I did 
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he would abandon the post, and entreated me not to go. He 
was supported by the Civil officer, a Deputy Collector who 
had charge of the Treasury, who said he had no con¬ 
fidence in the 54th men who were on guard at the Trea¬ 
sury. Although I strongly objected to this act of, as it 
were, disobeying orders, yet as the Deputy Collector begged 
for a delay of only a quarter of an hour, I acceded 
to his request. When the quarter of an hour was up, I 
made preparations for leaving the main-guard, and was about 
to mard\, out, when the two guns I had sent back to canton¬ 
ments under second Lieutenant Aislabie, returned to the 
main-guard, with some men of the 38th Light Infantry. I 
inquired why they had come back, and was told in reply by 4 
the drivers, that the gunners had deserted the guns, therefore 
they could not go on. I inquired if any firing had taken place 
in cantonments. My orderly replied he had heard several 
shots, and said, “ Sir, let us go up to cantonments, imme¬ 
diately !” I then ordered the men to form sections. A 
Jemadar said, “ never mind sections, pray, go on. Sir.” 
My % orderly Havildar then called up, and said, “ pray, Sir, 
for 'God’s sake leave this place—pray, be quick.” I thought 
this referred to going up to the relief of cantonments, and 
accordingly gave the order to march. I had scarcely got 
a hundred paces beyond the gate, when I heard a brisk firing 
in the main-guard. I said, “ what is that ?” Some of the 
men replied, “ the 38th men are shooting the European 
officers.” I then ordered the men with me, about 100, to 
return to their assistance. The men said, “ Sir, it is useless ; 
they are all killed by this time, and we shall not save any 
one. We have saved you, and we are happy ; we will not 
allow you to go back «md be murdered.” The men formed 
round me, and hurried me along the road on foot back to 
cantonments to our quarter-guard. I waited here for some 
time, and sent up to the saluting tower to make inquiries as 
to what was going on, and where the Brigadier was, but got 
no reply. The sun was setting and the evening advancing, 
when my attention was directed to some carriages going up 
the Kurnaul road, and recognized two or three carriages 
belonging to the officers of my regiment, including my own. 
I asked what could be the meaning of the carriages going 
that way. The men of my regiment at the quarter^card 
replied, “ Sir, they are leaving the cantonment 1 pray, follow 
their example. We have protected you so far; it will be 
impossible for us to do so much longer,; pray, fly for your 
life.” I yielded to their wishes, and told them, “ very well, 
I am off to Meerut. Bring the colours, and let me see as 
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tnany of you at Meerut as are not inclined to become traitors.” 
1 then got up behind Captain Hawkey on his horse, and rode 
to the guns, which were also proceeding in the direction 
the carriages had taken, and so rode on one of the waggons 
for about four miles, when the drivers refused to go any 
further, “ because,” they said, “we have left our families behind, 
and there are no artillerymen to serve the guns.” All I 
could do I could not persuade them to come on. They then 
turned their horses, and went back towards cantonments. I 
was picked up by Captain Wallace, who also took Ensign 
Elton wit If him in the buggy. 

Ensign Elton informed me that he and the rest of the officers 
of the 74th Native Infantry were on the point of going to 
march out with a detachment when he heard a shot, and on 
looking round saw Captain Cordon down dead; a second shot 
almost simultaneously laid ‘Lieutenant Ilevely low ; he then 
resolved to do something to save himself, and making for the 
bastion of the fort, jumped over the parapet down into the 
ditch, ran up the counterscarp, and made across the country to 
our lines, where he was received by our men, and there took 
the direction the rest had, mounted on a gun. Up to ‘this 
time the sole survivors of the Delhi force, known to be such 
and at Meerut are, Major Abbott, 74th Native Infantry; 
Captain Hawkey, 74th Native Infantry; Captain Wallace, 
74th Native Infantry ; Ensign Elton, 74th Native Infantry; 
Captain I)e Teissier, Artillery; 2nd Lieutenant ,Aislabio. 
Artillery ; Farrier Serjeant Law, Artillery. I. saw some other 
officers going up the Kurnaul road and recognised Captain 
Tytler, 38th Light Infantry, and Captain Nicoll, the Bvigade- 
Major. The party with me went up the Kurnaul road until 
we came to the cross-road leading to> Meerut via Bhogpatta 
Ghaut, which we took, and arrived at Meerut about 8 o’clock 
last night. 

With the exception of about five individuals, the whole of the 
European inhabitants of Delhi have been murdered. I under¬ 
stood from a native, who declared that he had seen the dead 
bodies, that the king ordered the slaughter of all the Europeans 
in the palace, includingMr. Simon Fraser, Captain Douglas,liev. 
Mr. Jennings, his daughter and some others. From all I 
could glean there is not the slightest doubt that this insurrec¬ 
tion Ms 13een originated and matured in the palace of the king 
of Delhi, and'that with his full knowledge and sanction, in the 
mad attempt to establish himself in the sovereignty of this 
country, it is well known that he has called on the neigh¬ 
bouring States to co-operate with him in thus trying to subvert 
the existing Government. The method he adopted appears to 
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be to gain the sympathy of the 38th Light Infantry by spread¬ 
ing the lying reports now going through the country, of the 
Government having it in contemplation to upset their religion, 
and have them all forcibly inducted to Christianity. 

The 38th Light Infantry by insidious and false arguments, 
quietly gained over the 54th and 74th Native Infantry, each 
being unacquainted with the other's real sentiments. I am 
perfectly persuaded that the 54th and 74th Native Infantry 
were forced to join the combination by threats that, on the one 
hand, thg 38th and 54tli would annihilate the 74th Native 
Infantry if they ref used, and vice versa, the 38th “taking the 
lead. I am almost convinced that had the 38th Native Infan¬ 
try men not been on guard at the Cashmere Gate, the results 
would have been different. The men of the 74th Native” 
Infantry would have shot every man who had the temerity to 
assail the post. 

The Post Office, Electric Telegraph, Delhi Bank, *the 
Delhi Gazette press, every house in cantonments and the 
lines, have been destroyed. Those who escaped the massacre 
fled with only what they had on their backs, unprovided with 
any'provisions for the road, or money to purchase food. 
Every officer has lost all he possessed, and not one of us 
has even a change of clothes. 

H. E. S. Abbot, Major, 
Commanding, 74tA Regiment, Native Infantry. 


The Defence of the Magazine at Delhi. 

Fort William, 24 th July, 1857. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to direct the publication of the following authentic 
report of the occurrences at the Delhi Magazine on the l'lth of 
May last, when attacked by mutineers, and of the noble and 
cool soldiership of its gallant defenders, commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant G. D. Willoughby, Commissary of Ordnance. 

The Governor General in Council desires to offer his cordial 
thanks to Lieutenant Raynor and Forrest, and the other sur¬ 
vivors amongst the brave men mentioned in this Report, and to 
express the admiration with which he regards the daring and 
heroic conduct of Lieutenant G. D. Willoughby and the 
Warrant and Non-commissioned officers by whom he’VSS sup¬ 
ported on that occasion. Their names are Lieufls. Raynor and 
Forrest; Conductors Shaw, Buckley, and Scully; Sub-Con¬ 
ductor Crow, Seijeants Edwards and Stewart. 

The family of the late Conductor Scully, who so devotedly 
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sacrificed himself int the explosion of the magazine, will be 
liberally provided for, should it be ascertained that they have 
survived him. 


From Lieutenant G. Forrest , Assistant Commissary of Ord¬ 
nance , 

To Colonel A. Abbott., C. B., Inspector General of Ordnance 

and Magazines. 

Fort William. 

Sib, 

I have the honor to report for tlio information oi Govern¬ 
ment, and in the absence of my Commanding Officer, Lieute¬ 
nant Willoughby, Artillery, supposed to be killed on his retreat 
from Delhi to this station, the following facts as rogards the 
capture of the Delhi magazine by the mutineers and insur¬ 
gents on the y.th instant. » On the morning of that date, be¬ 
tween 7 and 8 A. M., Sir Thcophilus Metcalfe came to njy 
house, and requested that I would accompany him to the 
magazine for the purpose of having two guns placed on the 
bridge, so as to prevent the mutineers from passing over. On 
our arrival at the magazine we found present Lieutenants 
Willoughby and Raynor, with Conductors Buckley, Shaw, 
Scully, and Acting Sub-Coqductor Crow, and Serjeants Ed¬ 
wards and Stewart, with the native establishment. On Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe alighting from his buggy, Lieut. Wil¬ 
loughby and I accompanied him to the small bastion on the 
river lace, which commanded a full view of the bridge, from 
which we could distinctly see the mutineers marching in open 
column headed by the cavalry; and the Delhi side of the 
bridge was already in the possession of a body of cavalry. 
On Sir Theophilus Metcalfe observing this, he proceeded with 
Lieut* Willoughby to see if the city gate was closed against 
'the mutineers, itowever, this step was needless, as the mu¬ 
tineers were admitted directly to the palace, through which 
they passed cheering. On Lieut. Willoughby’s return to the 
magazine, the gfites of the magazine were closed and barricad¬ 
ed, and every possible arrangement that could be made was at 
once commenced on. Inside the gate leading to the park 
were placed two 6-pOunders, double charged* with grape, one 
under Acting Sub-Conductor Crow and Seijcant Stewart, 
with Ijigfyted matches in their hands, and with orders that 
if any attempt was made to force that gate, both guns were to 
be^PEl at once, and they were to fall back on that part of the 
in which Lieut, Willoughby and I were posted. 
The. principal gate of the magazine was shnitafly defended by 
^g^gtinsi, with the chevavx de frieze laid down on the inside 
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For the further defence of this gate and the magazine in its 
vicinity, there were two 6-pounders so placed as either to com¬ 
mand the gate or a small bastion in its vicinity. Within sixty 
yards of the gate and in front of the office, and commanding 
two cross roads, were three 6-pounders and one 24-pounder 
howitzer, which could be so managed as to act upon any part 
of the magazine in that neighbourhood. After all these guus 
and howitzers had been placed in the several positions above- 
named, they were loaded with double charges of grape. The 
next step taken was to place arms in the hands of tire native 
establishment, which they most reluctantly received, and ap¬ 
peared to be in a state not only of excitement, but also of in¬ 
subordination, as they refused to obey any orders issued by the 
Europeans, particularly the Mussulman portion of the establish¬ 
ment. After the above arrangements had been made, a train 
was laid by Conductors Buckley, foully, and Serjeant Stewart, 
ready to be fired by a pre-concerted signal, whtch was tha| of 
Conductor Buckley raising his hat from his head, on the order 
being given by Lieut. Willoughby. The train was fired by 
Conductor Scully, but not until such time as the last round 
Iron* the howitzers had been fired. So soon as the above 
arrangements had been made, guards from the palace came 
and demanded the possession of the magazine in the name of 
the king of Delhi, to which no feply was given. 

Immediately after this, the Subadar of the guard on duty 
at the magazine informed Lieut. Willoughby and me that the 
king of Dellii had sent down word to the mutineers that he 
would without delay send sealing ladders from the palace for 
the purposo of scaling the walls, and which shortly after arriv¬ 
ed. On the ladders being erected against the wall, the whole 
of our native establishment deserted us by climbing up the sloped 
sheds on the inside ofV the magazine, and descending the 
ladders on the outside, after which the enemy appeared in 
great number on the top of the walls, and on whom wo 
kept up an incessant fire of grape, every round of which 
told well, as long as a single round remained. • Previous to the 
natives’ deserting us they hid the priming pouches, and one 
man in particular, Kurreembuksh, a durwan, appeared to keep 
up a constant communication with the enemy on the outside, 
and keep them informed of our situation. Lieut. Willoughby 
was so annoyed at this man’s conduct, that he gave me an order 
to shoot him, should he again approach the gate. 

Lieut, Raynor, with the other Europeans, did everything 
that possibly could be done for the defence of the magazine, 
and where all have behaved so bravely, it is almost impossible 
for me to point out any particular incut idual. However, I am 
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in duty bound to bring to the notice of Government the gallan¬ 
try of Conductors Buckley and Scully on this trying occasion. 
The former, assisted only by myself, loaded and fired in rapid 
succession the several guns above detailed, firing at least four 
rounds from each gun, and with the same steadiness as if 
standing on parade, although the enemy were then some 
hundreds in number, and kept up a continual fire of musketry 
on us within forty or fifty yards. After firing the last round. 
Conductor Buckley received a musket-ball in his arm, above the 
elbow, which has since been extracted here. I, at the same 
time, was struck in the left hand' by two musket balls, which 
disabled me for the time. It was at this critical moment that 
Lieut. Willoughby gave the order for firing the magazine, 
which was at once responded to by Conductor Scully firing 
the several trains. Indeed from the very commencement, he 
evinced his gallantry by volunteering his services for blowing 
up the magazine, and remained true to his trust to the last 
moment. As soon as the explosion took place, such as escaped 
from beneath the ruins, and none escaped unhurt, retreated 
through the sally port on the river face. Lieut. Willoughby 
and I succeeded in reaching the Cashmere gate. What, be¬ 
came of the other parties, it is impossible for me to say. Lieut. 
Raynor and Conductor Buckley have escaped to this station. 

(Signed) G. Fokkest, Lieut., 

Asst. Commy. of Ordnance. 

N. B .—After crossing the river, on the night of the 11th, I 
observed the whole of the magazine to be on fire, so that I am 
in hopes that little of the property fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Park Serjeant Hoyle was shot about 11 a. m., by 
the mutineers, in attempting to reach the magazine to aid in 
its defence. 


Further Statement of Captain Forrest. 

I was in Dejhi on the 11th of last May, and saw the 
mutinous soldiery from Meerut. I first saw them, viz., some 
Cavalry in front, (nearly a regiment,) followed by the ] 1th 
and 20th Regiments Native Infantry crossing the bridge on 
the road from Meerut. They were coming up in military 
formation, I would say in subdivisions of companies with 
fixed baybnets and sloped arms, at about 9 o’clock. I did 
not see any of them previous to , this; but I was informed 
that a small portion of the cavalry had arrived on the Delhi 
side of the bridge much earlier, viz., about 7 o’clock. I was 
in the magazine at the time I «aw the troops passing over 
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the bridge, having gone there a short time before in conse¬ 
quence of a communication which Sir Theophilus Metcalfe 
made to me to the effect that the mutineers were expected in 
from Meerut, and he wished me to get two guns out of the 
magazine so as to place them in position to sweep the bridge, 
and prevent the mutineers from crossing; but there were no 
cattle to draw out the guns, neither were there any artillery¬ 
men to man them. So Lieut. Willoughby concurred with 
me in thinking the best plan would be to close the magazine 
gates, and defend the place as long as we could; and we 
thought*that if we could hold the magazine till the evening, 
the European troops would be certain to arrive from Meerut 
and relieve us. Between the hours of nine and ten, a Suba- 
dar of the 38th Native Infantry, who was commanding the 
magazine guard outside, informed me through an aperture 
that the king of Delhi had sent; a guard t<j take possession 
of the magazine, and to bring all the Europeans there up to 
the palace, and that if they did not consent to this, none of 
them were to be allowed to leave the magazine. I did not 
see the guard at this time, but I saw the man who had brought 
this message. He was a well-dressed Mussulman. We told 
the Subadar of the guard that he was to pay no attention to 
any orders he might receive from any one, unless it was 
Lieut. Willoughby or myself, but we held no communication 
with, nor did we deign any answer to the man who had brought 
the above message. Shortly after the above, a native officer 
in the king’s service arrived with a strong guard of the 
king’s own soldiers in their uniform, and told the above men¬ 
tioned Subadar and the non-commissioned officers that he was 
sent down by the king to relieve them of duty. The same orders 
were given to the Subadar by myself to nay no attention to 
such authority. At thfs time the native Wiers who had come 
down with a strong detachment of the king’s soldiers placed 
guards of about twelve' men under a non-commissioned of¬ 
ficer over each gate of the magazine. These men took up 
their posts in regular military style, posted their arms, received 
their orders and behaved altogether like regular soldiers. 
They were.all in full uniform of the king. This was some 
time between ten and eleven in the morning, about one hour 
after which the door-keeper on the outside of the gate called 
out that he wished to speak either to Lieut. Willoughby or 
myself. We both approached the gate together, * when the 
man and sentry at the gate both informed us* that the king 
of Delhi had sent people to carry away the whole of the 
Government stores there on the outside of the gate, and that 
they' were unable to prevent them. To this neither Lieut. 
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Willoughby or myself gave an answer; but on looking through 
the gate we could distinctly see, the stores being removed, 
Th» men who were employed in this work were common 
labourers, superintended and controlled by a guard of the king’s 
soldiers in their own regular uniform. Shortly after this, 
the Subadar of our guard again expressed a wish to sec either 
Lieut. Willoughby or myself: we accordingly went to him. 
He told us that a messenger had come from the king to say, 
if we did not immediately open the gates that he would have 
scaling ladders sent down to scale the walls, and these ladders 
shortly afterwards arrived, and were placed against the south¬ 
eastern turret or corner of the magazine. The native esta¬ 
blishments of the magazine observing this immediately ascended 
by a sloped shed on the inside of the wall, gained the ladders,* 
and made their escape out of the magazine; this being done 
the mutineers without delay ascended the ladders and com¬ 
menced attacking us inside the magazine, which they 
continued to do till half past three in the evening. As they 
ascended the ladder they gained admission into the small 
turret, and as soon as a sufficient number was collected, and 
were about descending into the magazine, we opened ^ on 
them with grape from four field pieces, using two at. a 
time and keeping two loaded in reserve. There was only 
Mr. Buckley and myself to 'man these guns. Two guns 
however, were placed at the other gate of the magazine double 
charged, under Sub-conductor Crow and Sergeant Edwards ; 
they remained with lighted matches in their hands, with orders 
from Incut. Willoughby not to fire till the gate was forced. 
Both these men were killed in the magazine. Another gun 
was placed on the river face under charge of Conductor Shaw 
who escaped to the main guard at the Cashmere gate, after the 
magazine was exploited, and was there chot by a sepoy of the 
54th N. I. Lieuts. Willoughby and llaynor were active, going 
from post, to post, giving such orders as were required, superin¬ 
tending the defence, and also personally assisting in it. During 
the time this wa,<s going on, Lieut. Willoughby and myself 
frequently went to the gate which was close by, and asked 
who was leading or commanding the attack, and the same 
answer was given us on every occasion, viz., a %on and a grand¬ 
son of the king’s were present organising the attack on us, but 
the men who ascended the scaling ladders and entered the 
magazines "Vere all sepoys of the 11th and 20th Regiments 
N. 1. Another message about 1 o’clock came in the king’s 
name to say, that if we did not surrender, he would mine and 
blow up a part of the wall, which was known to be weak, and 
so effect an entrance." - 
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About half past 3 o’clock wc had expended the last rounds 
of ammunition for field pieces, and the magazine having been 
entered in two places, further defence was impossible. Con¬ 
ductor Buckley had been shot in the arm, and I had been hit 
twice on the hand. Lieut. Willoughby who commanded in 
the magazine, had, early in the morning, had arrangements 
made to enable us to blow up the magazine, should circum¬ 
stances render such an extreme measure necessary, and now at 
half past 3 r. M. seeing the moment had arrived to do so, ho 
ordered the preconcerted signal to be made, which was done by 
Mr. Conductor Buckley turning to where Conductor Scully 
was standing, and lifting his hat. Conductor Scully seeing 
'this, at once fired the train and the magazine was blown up 
that same second with a fearful explosion killing hundreds ot 
the natives about. Fragments of the building were said to 
have been thrown half a mile and upwards, %nd several Euro¬ 
pean women and children who had fled to the magazine .were 
killed and severely injured. Conductor Scully was himself si> 
dreadfully wounded that his final escape was impossible. I 
saw him after the explosion, but his face and head was so burnt 
anefr contused, that I don’t think life could have long remained in 
him. I have only to add to this that not one man of the native 
establishments in the magazine^the Bengalee writer excepted) 
remained true to us. They all took the first opportunity of 
escaping with the arms given to them for the purpose of aiding 
us in the defence of the magazine. Lieut. Willoughby and 
myself escaped to the mainguard at. the Cashmere Gate. 
Lieut. Itaynor and Mr. Buckley escaped in another direction 
and finally reached Meerut; all the remainder were killed, 
cither by the explosion or after quitting the magazine. Lieut. 
Willoughby was killec^ two or three class afterwards on the 
road to Meerut. 

Q .—Did the ladders .brought to scale the magazine appear 
to be new or made purposely for that object? 

A .—I could only see a foot of the ladder that reached above 
the walls, so am unable to answer these points. 

Q.—Was there anything unusual in the dress or conduct of 
any of your native establishments at the magazine before the 
outbreak, from iVhich it may be inferred that they were cogni¬ 
zant of what was going to occur ? _ 

A .—~I noticed nothing in the dress of the me%4mt their 
behaviour for several days previous to the outbreak was in¬ 
solent and overbearing, especially that of those who were 
Mahomedans. Mr. Buckley and I had both remarked this, 
and spoken to each other about it. On the morning of the 
11th May, when I went to the magazine I remarked that the 
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sirdars and durwans were well dressed, better than I had ever. 
seen them before; also the magazine men did not appear in 
their usual working dress, but were much cleaner. This I 
remarked at the time *to Lieut. Willoughby, who coincided 
with me, and said, the circumstance had struck him also. 

Q .—Have you an^ reason to suppose that any of our native 
establishment at the magazine had been'in correspondence on 
the subject of the cartridges with the sepoys of the Army ? 

A .—1 had no suspicion of such a circumstance while I was 
at Delhi, but on reaching Meerut and going into Hospital about 
19th of May, on account of my wounds, I was asked by the 
Artillery Hospital Sergeant there, (I think his name is God¬ 
dard) whether there had been a clever native at the head of 
the magazine establishment at Delhi. 1 told him there was, 
and mentioned one in particular, viz., Ivarim Baksh who was 
an intelligent man and also a* good-scholar capable of writing 
Persian well. The Sergeant then said to me that a native had 
been to him that morning and informed him that some one in 
the magazine at Delhi had been sending circulars to all the 
Native Regiments, to the effect that the cartridges prepared in 
the magazine had been smeared with a composition of 'fat, 
and that they were not to believe their European Officers, 
if they said any thing in cQntravention of it. This man, 
Karim Baksh, was very active during the time the natives 
were attacking the magazine, in communicating with them— 
and so suspicious did his whole conduct seem, that Lieutenant 
Willoughby ordered me to remove him from the gate, adding 
that I was to shoot him if he attempted to return to it. This 
man has since been hung for his treacherous conduct on that 
occasion. 


Major Paterson's Stalement. 

There was a parade on the morning of the 11th for the 
purpose of hearing some order read, and it passed off as usual 
without any tiling occurring to point suspicion of any outbreak 
being at hand ; but about 9 o’clock the regiment was ordered 
to parade for the purpose of proceeding to the bridge-of-boats 
over the Jumna to prevent some mutineers of the 3rd cavalry 
from crossing, it being then understood that these men were 
on their way from Meerut. Arriving on parade I was ordered 
by the le^ Colonel Ripley to take two companies, my own 
(the Grenadierp) and No. 1 for the purpose of escorting a 
couple of guns down. The colonel directed me to proceed 
first instance to Capt. De Teissier’s house for orders, 
that being on the road down, and Capt. De Teissier told 
me to take my companies to the Sudder Bazar, and wait till 1 
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the guns came. I was there for about three quarters of an 
hour, and the guns not- coming, I sent my subaltern, Lieut. 
Yibart, to ascertain the reason of the delay, and to save time 
I proceeded with my two companies in the direction of the 
bridge thinking the guns would overtake me. Lieut. Vibart 
rejoined me half way, saying that the native gunners were 
just turning out, but that the guns would now come up im¬ 
mediately. They joined me when I was one and half miles from 
the bridge. On our arriving within about 100 yards of the 
Cashmere Gate, I was met by Capt. Wallace, 74th N. I., 
field officer of the week, who requested me to lias ten in as 
fast as I could, as the cavalry mutineers had arrived and had 
shot down all the officers of the 54th N. I. I immediately 
ordered the two companies to load, and while this was being 
done. Colonel Ripley came out of the Cashmere Gate wounded 
in several places and supported by the fife jnajor. I then 
marched on expecting to meet the mutineers, but there was 
not one to be seen, not even a sepoy of the eight companies 
of the 54th N. I., that had gone in advance with Colonel 
Ripley, but merely the usual mainguard of fifty men of the 
38th* N. I. under Lieut. Proctor. Capt. Wallace told me 
that these men of the 38 th had seen Colonel Ripley cut down 
within a few yards of them by tha cavalry troopers, and though 
he urged them to rescue him, not a man attempted to do so. 
The sepoys of the 54th must, of course, have behaved in an 
equally shameful manner. I saw the following officers lying 
dead in the open space to the west of the Church, viz. Capt. 
Smith, Capt. Burrows, Lieut. Edwards and Lieut. Waterfield, 
and also the Sergt. Major, all of the 54th N. I. Having 
placed the guns in position and sentries at the different points, 
I proposed to Lieut. Vibgirt that we should go' and bring in 
the bodies of the officers; the sepoys of the companies ad¬ 
vised us not to do so just yet, as the troopers were about and 
looking out for officers. The sepoys said they would do it 
as they would not be touched; they did not however do so at the 
time; shortly after this we were joined by the Adjutant, Lieut. 
Osborn, and Lieut. Butler, who had been wounded by the city 
people. Ensign Aqgelo also joined us, and every thing at this time 
was perfectly quiet at the Cashmere Gate; but about twelve, a se¬ 
poy of the Light Company came to me and said that the havil- 
dar-major had sent him to ask where the regiment wswto go. 
I then enquired where it was, and he told me at £>abzi Mandi; 
that on the troopers shooting down the officers the men had 
run away and assembled there. I directed him to go and order 
them up to the Cashmere Gate. They catbe up without any 
European officer, and the havildar-major told me that they 
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had been followed the whole way by some of the troopers 
who were inciting them to join in the mutiny. After this 
the officers, assisted by some of the sepoys, went and brought 
in the bodies above mentioned. We were now joined by the 
74th under Major Abbott, and also a couple of guns of Capt. 
Do Teissier’s battery. I think it was about this time, 
2 i*. m., that we heard heavy firing in the direction of the 
magazine, which continued till about half past- three, when it 
was blown up. I forgot to mention that on my arrival at the 
Cashmere Gate, Mr. Galloway came and asked me to strengthen 
his guard fit the treasury, which I did. Lieut. Willoughby 
joined us, having made his escape from the magazine, when he 
told us how he and the few Europeans with him had defended 
it, and of the king having, in the morning, sent down men to 
take possession of it, and that this being refused, scaling ladders 
had been sent down at 2 o’clock, according to a threat given 
them. We remained at the Cashmere Gate till about 5 o’clock, 
when all of a sudden, as I was standing near the outer Cash- 
mere Gate, a volley was fired, which passed close in front of 
me, killing Capt. Gordon and Lieut. Revely of the 74th, and 
wounding Lieut. Osborn of the 54th. A sepoy of the Light 
Company then put his arm on my shoulder and told me I had 
better go or I should be shot down, and seeing it was useless 
to remain, the sepoys of the 54th being no longer under 
control, I went out and was joined by an officer of the 74th. 
We were going down to the Flag Staff by the main road, but the 
sepoy of the Light Company (the only one who stood by me) 
recommended me going off the road through the several 
compounds, the main road not being safe. We did so, and on 
reaching the Flag Staff I reported to Brigadier Graves all 
that 1 had noticed. There were twe guns and about 300 of 
the 38th N. I. at this time with Brigadier Graves, and, as 
far as I could perceive, still obeying orders, but I was not 
there more than fifteen minutes when a retreat was deter¬ 
mined on ; the men of the 38th saying they would retreat 
with us wherever we went. They fell in, marched down the 
hill, took the road through cantonments, but on ^getting near 
their lines went off by ones and twos to their huts, and on my 
asking them what they were going to do, said, they were going 
to drink water. They took off their arms and accoutrements, 
and intact went off together. On seeing this I went to my 
own quarter-guard. This was about half past seven. I 
endeavoured to persuade the guard to come along with me, 
and remained talking to them for about half an hour, and at 
last the havildar-major and two sepoys agreed to accompany 
me. We then started off, but lost our way during the night. 
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and found ourselves not more than four miles from Delhi in 
the morning. I rQmained three days in the vicinity of the ice 
pits about three miles from the city. The havildar and one 
of the sepoys left me the first morning under the pretence of 
bringing me food, the other left me the next day, and I finally 
made my escape assisted by a fakir to Karnaul. 

Not from anything that I observed on the 11th of May or 
previous to it, do I think that the sepoys of the 54th N. 1. 
had l>een apprised of the coming of the mutineers from Meerut, 
before they were generally known to be near; but I now am 
convinced from their whole conduct on that day, *as well as 
from information 1 have since received, that, they knew gene¬ 
rally what was going to occur. Lieut. Yibart in September 
last told me that t he subadar-major of the regiment, Shekh 
Imatn Balcsh, had stated to the late Capt. llussel that men had 
been in our lines, two months • before the•11th of May, 
coming and going away and instigating the sepoys to rebellion. 
Capt. llussel was killed at Badli-lca-Sarai on the 8th of June 
last; the subadar-major is, I believe, still at Meerut, and it was 
t here after the outbreak tliat I imagine Capt. llussel got this in¬ 
formation from him. 

Captain Tytlev’s Statement . 

I was in Delhi on the 10th of May last. About 3 i\ m. on 
Sunday, the 10th of May, I heard a bugle and the sound of 
carriage wheels pass my door. This being very unusual 
where I resided, I told a servant of mine to run out and see 
if any one was coming to my house. He went and returned 
immediately, and said it was a carriage with natives going 
towards the lines. My house being a corner one, the carriage 
was obliged to pass three sides of the grounds; so before it 
passed a second side, I directed the same servant to run to the 
lines, and give my salam to the subadar-major of the regiment, 
and say I wanted to see him, for it occurred to me that he and 
the other native officers of my regiment wljo had l>een to 
Meerut on court martial duty must be returning in this car¬ 
riage. The servant returned shortly afterwards, and said 
there were *a gr§at number of natives in the carriage from 
Meerut, but none belonging to our regiment, by which I 
distinctly understood he alluded to soldiers. 

On the morning of the 11th of May, I think about TTb’clock, 
one of my servants rushed into the room ami said. Incut. 
Holland had sent over to say that troops were marching on 
Delhi. I put on my uniform and went over to him. He 
joined me and we then went together to Lieut. Gambier, the 
Adjutant, where we met Colonel Knyvett, commanding the 
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regiment. Captain Gardner and the Brigade Major, Captain 
Nieoll; and I then learnt the mutineers were marching from 
Meerut on to Delhi, and I was ordered at once to proceed to 
the lines and take my own Company along with Captain 
Gardner’s, completing them to the strength of 200 men, 
with the usual allowance of ammunition in pouch. I was then 
ordered to proceed to a house on the ridge above the new 
powder magazine outside the city, and to be very particular 
that no body of men crossed over from the opposite side of the 
river. Captain Gardner and I went immediately to the lines ; 
we found • the men of our companies rather excited, and it was 
with some slight difficulty that we succeeded in completing each 
of our companies to 100 strong. A slight delay now took 
place in serving out the ammunition, and after sendingrcpeatedly 
to the magazine to ascertain the cause, I went myself, and the 
khalassies saidf “ what can we do ? the sepoys about here who 
have come for ammunition are quarrelling and squabbling with 
us about the cartridges and caps, and we cannot give either 
without counting them.” I hurried the work and returned 
to the company. When the cartridges and caps were being 
served out, many of the men seized more bundles than 'they 
were entitled to; therefore to prevent further delay at the time 
I had these men marked, that 1 might punish them afterwards. 
Captain Gardner also remarked to me that the men of his 
company showed the same anxiety to secure more ammunition 
than they were entitled to. The order was now given to the 
companies to march. Both Captain Gardner and myself 
remarked the excited manner in which the men left the lines, 
shouting vehemently every now and then, and which neither 
of us could prevent. I wish here to record a circumstance 
that occurred on the morning of tha 11th, but which I have 
omitted mentioning. There was a Brigade parade that morn¬ 
ing to hear the sentence of a general court martial read 
regarding a native officer Ishwari Pande at Barrackpore, when 
I remarked a nyirmur of disapprobation throughout the whole 
regiment. Though it lasted but a few seconds, it struck me 
forcibly as something extraordinary, never having witnessed 
any thing like it before. When we arrived at the house over 
the magazine, I placed sentries at different points which com¬ 
manded the bend of the river. The rest of the men after 
piling ttflns, I took into the house ; it was a very hot day, and 
as some of ©ur men had procured water-melons and some 
sweetmeats they brought them to us, and insisted on our 
partaking of them ; both Captain Gardner and myself remarked 
the great attention* our men were paying us. In the mean¬ 
time we were called out to see fires that were every now and 
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then appearing in the city. Shortly after this we heard a 
report of camion. All this we could not account for. Captain 
Gardner remarked to me how lucky it was that our men 
seemed so well disposed, as we were convinced that there was 
something serious going on in the city, particularly as we 
remembered the fires that had broken out in Uinballa and other 
places. We now remarked that our men were forming small 
groups in the heat of the sun. I ordered them to come in and 
not expose themselves thus. They said, “ we like being in the 
sun.” 1 ordered them in again. When I went into one 
of the rooms, I remarked for the first time, a jnative from 
his appearance a soldier, haranguing the men of the companies 
and saying that every power or Government existed its 
allotted time, and that it was nothing extraordinary that that ot 
the English had come to an end, according to what had been 
predicted in their native books.. Before I qrmld make a pri¬ 
soner of him the magazine in the city exploded, and then 
the men of the two companies with a tremendous shout took 
up their arms and ran oft' to the city exclaiming, “ Prithivi- 
raj ki jai!” or “ Victory to the sovereign of the world.” 

One of my old servants, a man who bad been about twenty- 
six years in our family, was about this time going on leave, 
and when I urged him particularly to return, he on several 
occasions, with sorrowful expression, said,—“ yes. Sir, provided 
your hearth is still in existence,” that is, provided you and 
your family are in a condition to give me service. He made 
use of these expressions about a week or ten days before the 
outbreak. He left me about this time and 1 have not seen or 
heard from him since. 


Statement of a Mace-bearer of Captain Douglas. 

About 7 o’clock a cayalry soldier rode up to the Hah ore 
Gate of the palace and demanded admittance to the interior, 
which the guard at the gate refused. lie, however, persisted, 
and a report was immediately made to Capfain Douglas, who 
at once went down to enquire into the matter. Captain Douglas 
asked the fhan what he wanted, when he replied that he had 
mutinied at Meerut, and, arriving at Delhi, hud come to the 
guard for a drink of water and a pipe. Captain Douglas gave 
orders to seize him, when he immediately galloped oSkReturn- 
mg from the gate. Captain Douglas was yet in tjie covered way, 
when a messenger sent by the king met him and reported that 
a number of troopers had arrived and were collected under 
the lattices of the palace. Hearing this Captain Douglas came 
in at once to the hall of audience, and, going to the balcony. 
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asked the troopers what they wanted there. One of them 
replied, “ we have mutinied at Meerut and have come here for 
justice.” Captain Douglas said, “go to the old fort qf Ferozc 
Shah and you shall have justice.” After this Captain Douglas 
returned to the Lahore Gate of the palace, where he heard 
that Mr. Fraser was engaged making arrangements at the 
Calcutta Gate, accompanied by the principal police officers 
of the city, and the guard allowed for the protection of the 
agency, and immediately went on to join Mr. Fraser- I and 
tlie chaprassy present went with him. At the Calcutta Gate 
there were, collected Mr. Fraser, Mr. Hutchinson, ’ and two 
other gentlemen whose names I do not know. Mr. Fraser was 
directing the chief native police officer of the city to take 
two of his sowars and see that there was no laxity in the 
arrangements at the gates. While he was there engaged, four 
or five cavalry ^roopers wera seen approaching at full speed 
with drawn swords from the direction of the palace. One of 
them approached and fired his pistol at Mr. Fraser, who imme¬ 
diately jumped out of his buggy, while Buktawar Singh, 
chaprassy, took a musket from the police guard at the gate, 
and handed it to his master. The musket was loaded, and'Mr. 
Fraser shot the trooper dead on the spot. This dispersed the 
man’s comrades, who, however, before making off, wounded 
Mr. Hutchinson in the arm. An excessive crowd having by 
this time collected, Captain Douglas jumped into the fort ditch 
and was severely hurt in the feet and back by so doing. Mr. 
Fraser then came to the Lahore Gate of the palace in his 
buggy, while Captain Douglas and Mr. Hutchinson walked along 
in the ditch of the fort. On reaching the gate Captain 
Douglas had to be assisted out, and being considerably hurt, 
asked to be taken into the room called,the Ivuliyat Ivhana, till 
be should recover a little from the shock he had received. In 
the meantime the Kev. Mr. Jennings came down to him, 
and he and Mr. Hutchinson conveyed him to the apartments 
over the gate. At this time Mr. Fraser remained below trying 
to suppress the disturbance, and while thus engaged, I noticed 
that liaji lapidary cut him down with a tulwar, and almost at 
the same instant some of the king’s servants cut at him with 
swords till he was dead. I was at the head of the stairs and 
this was perpetrated at the foot of them. One of Mr. Fraser’s 
murderow was an Abyssinian. After this they made a rush 
to the upper apartments when I immediately ran round by 
another door, and dosed the door at the top of the stairs. I was 
engaged in sliuting all the doors when the crowd who had 
found entrance by the southern stair, having forced one of the 
doors on that side, came and gave admission to the men who 
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had assisted in murdering Mi*. Fraser. These immediately 
rushed into the apartments where the gentlemen, viz. Captain 
Douglas, Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Jennings had retired, and 
attacking them with swords at once murdered them, and the 
two young ladies. On this I ran down the staircase. As I got. 
to the bottom I was laid hold of by one Mamdoh, a bearer in 
the service of the king, who said, “tell me where Captain 
Douglas is, you have concealed him.” lie forced me upstairs 
with him. I said “you have yourselves killed all the gentle¬ 
men already but on reaching the room where Captain 
Douglas ’ was, I saw that he was not qnij^e dead: Mamdoh 
perceiving this also, hit him with a bludgeon on the forehead 
and killed him immediately. I saw the other bodies including 
those of the two ladies. Mr. Hutchinson was lying in one 
room, and the bodies of Captain Douglas, Mr. Jennings, and 
the two young ladies in another, on the floor, vnith the exception 
of that of Captain Douglas which was on a bed. A gentleman 
had arrived that morning travelling from Calcutta, and he was 
killed somewhere in the direction of the Delhi Gate of the palace, 
he having tried to escape on that side. All the murders were 
perpetrated within a quarter of an hour after Mr. Fraser’s 
death, and it was now between 9 and 10 o’clock a. m. After 
the death of the gentlemen, tlie crowd began plundering their 
property, and fearing for myself I ran off to my own house in 
the city, and never returned to the palace till after the recap¬ 
ture of Delhi. 


Statement of Jat Mall. 

I was at my own house in Delhi when T heard that some of 
the Cavalry from Meerut had killed the Toll Collector at the 
Salimpore bridge, and burnt- the Toll house; I, however did 
not credit the report and went on writing my news letter. 
Having completed it I efune to the palace, and I then learnt 
that Captain Douglas, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Hutchinson, the Magis¬ 
trate, and Mr. Nixon, the head clerk of ths Commissioner’s 
Office, had gone in the direction of the Calcutta Gate to make 
arrangements against the mutineers, I consequently followed 
them, and there- saw that they had the Calcutta Gate, viz , the 
one nearest to the Bridge-of-boats, closed. While occupied 
there some one happened to report that the mutineers had en¬ 
tered the city by the Zinatul Musjid Gate, and were then in 
Darya Ganj, and had already fired the staging bungalow, and 
certainly the smoke was then visible. This was about 8 
o’clock m the morning, and just afterwards I saw three of the 
Company’s Cavalry coming from the direction of Darya Ganj, 
pursuing at a gallop some European gentlemen at whom one 
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of them fired his pistol as they came up, but missed his aim. 
This gentleman rode on in the direction of the magazine and 
escaped. Just then Mr. Fraser took a musket from one of 
the constabulary guard at the gate, and shot one of the troopers ; 
the other troopers then shot the horse of the man who had been 
killed, and Mr. Fraser then got into his buggy, accompanied 
by Captain Douglas and Mr. Hutchinson, both on foot, pro¬ 
ceeded in the direction of the palace. Mr. Hutchinson had by 
this time been wounded in the right arm just above the elbow, 
by a pistol shot from one of the troopers ; and while Mr. Fraser 
was proceeding to the palace some more troopers had arrived, 
and one of these coming up behind fired his pistol, but missed 
Mr. Fraser. At this time Bakhtawar, who was an ordinary 
Chaprassy of Captain Douglas, was seated behind the buggy 
of Mr. Fraser; Captain Douglas, seeing that he was sur¬ 
rounded by there troopers, jumped into the Fort ditch, and 
in doing so fell upon some loose stones and was much hurt 
in consequence. The troopers by this time began to disperse 
in pursuit of the Europeans in all directions; so getting 
an opportunity, Bakhtawar and other native Government 
servants took Captain Douglas out of the Fort ditch in a 
state of insensibility and carried him to his apartments over 
the palace gate. When he recovered his speech and senses a 
little, ho issued instructions to people about him to bring in 
Mr. Hutchinson who had also been wounded, which was done. 
Mr. Fraser who was walking in the covered way below adjoin¬ 
ing the .Lahore Gate of the palace, accompanied by some 
gentlemen who had only that morning arrived from Calcutta, 
directed Fran messenger to go and procure two cannons from 
the king. Fran had just left on this 'errand, and Mr. Fraser 
had just come under the centre opening of the covered way, 
when by this time a great crowd of men and boys of all ages 
having collected, began clapping their hands as a kind of in¬ 
solent bravado at what was occurring. Mr. Fraser, seeing such 
marked feelings pf hostility, began to return to Captain Douglas’s 
quarters, and as lie reached the foot of the stairs, Haji lapidary 
raised his sword to make a cut at him, Mr. Fraser, who had 
a sheathed sword in his hand, turned sharply .round and thrust 
at him, with the sword in its sheath, saying to the havildar of 
the Gate guard, “ what kind of behaviour is this?” Upon 
which ffrfc havildar made a show of driving off the crowd; 
but no sooner was Mr. Fraser’s back turned, than the havildar 
nodded with his head tq the lapidary, to signify to him that 
he should now renew the attack. The lapidary, thus encour¬ 
aged, rushed upon Mr. Fraser and inflicted a deep and 
mortal wound ou the right side of his neck. Mr. Fraser at 
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once fell, when three other men of the names of Khalak 
I)ad } a Cabuli Pattan, Mogul Beg, or Mugul .Tan, and Sheikh 
Din Mahomed, who had been concealed in an out house 
adjoining, rushed out and cut him with their swords over the 
head, face and chest, till he was quite dead. Sheikh Din 
Mahomed was an armed orderly in the king’s pay, and 
Khalak Dad and Mogul Beg were also armed retainers of 
Mabhub Ali Khan, the king’s prime minister. These three men 
after having dispatched Mr. Fraser, followed by a crowd of 
others, ran upstairs to Captain Douglas’ apartments over the 
palace gate. After they had arrived at the second landing 
place, a servant of Government in attendance on Captain 
Douglas, by name Makhan, told him of the circumstance, and 
was ordered to close the staircase. While this was being done 
on the north side of the apartment, numbers of the crowd rush¬ 
ed in by a corresponding staircase on the southern side, and 
came down and forced open the door which Makhan had 
closed, and thus gave admission to the armed crowd headed by 
the three men already mentioned, as having cut Mr. Fraser 
when he had fallen. These people successively murdered 
Captain Douglas, Mr. Hutchinson, the Collector, the Revd. Mr. 
Jennings, Miss Jennings and Miss Clifford, all of whom were 
in Captain Douglas’s apartments. The stranger who had 
arrived that morning from Calcutta contrived to get out on the 
ramparts of the palace wall, and had gone unobserved as far as 
Mirza Ivochak’s house near the Delhi gate of the palace, 
when ho was fired at by some body, and wounded in theshoulder. 
<Tn this lie retraced his steps, and was eventually cut down at. 
the foot of the southern staircase leading to Captain Douglas’s 
apartments. All these murders were committed in abqut quarter 
of an hour. The details iws given here, I collected from Makhan, 
Bakhtawar, Pran, and Kishan, servants of the Government in 
attendance at the time on Captain Douglas ; but of the cir¬ 
cumstances up to the death of Mr. Fraser I was myself an 
eye-witness. 

Immediately after the murder of the Europeans in Captain 
Douglas’s apartments, I went to my home in the city and did 
not come to the palace for several days. 

The king assumed the reins of Government stores, viz. the 
gunpowder outside the city, and all the ordnance, arms, &c., 
in the magazine, on the second or third day after the arrival of 
the Meerut troops, and in a week or so, began generally to 
issue royal orders to the different departments, and to receive 
petitions on Government business. A salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired during the night of the 11th of May ; but I am not 
certain what was the occasion of it. Some said it was the 
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salute to the colours of the regiments come from Meerut, and 
some said that the king had gone into Salimgarh, and the guns 
had been fired as a salute to him. 

Mirza Mogul was virtually Commander-in-Chief from seven 
or eight days after the out-break, in as much as.the native 
officers used to go to confer with him and receive their 
orders from him ; but it was not till a month had elapsed that 
he was publicly proclaimed and received his dress of honor. 
On the same occasion, the other sons of the king and grand¬ 
sons of the king were severally made generals and colonels, 
each receiving his dress of honor. 

Hasan Askari continued in the same position with reference 
to the king as formerly, and did not appear to take any such 
active part in the rebellion as to be particularly remarkable. 
A daughter of the king was avowedly a disciple of Ilasan 
Askari; but people generally said that there was an improper 
intimacy between them. 

I heard that scaling ladders were used 'at the magazine, but 
I don’t know where they were brought from. 

Some people said that the chapatics were a propitiatory 
observance to avert some impending calamity ; others that 
they were circulated by the Government to signify that the 
population throughout the country would be compelled to use 
the same food as the Christians, and thus be deprived of their 
religion ; while others again said that the chapatics were cir¬ 
culated to make it known that Government was determined to 
force Christianity on the country by interfering with their 
food, an intimation of it was thus given, that they might be 
prepared to resist the attempt. Sending such articles as the 
chapatics is by no means a custom ; I am fifty years old, and 
never heard of such a thing beforc. o I never heard of any 
message being sent with the chapaties. These chapatics were 
indiscriminately circulated, without reference to either religion, 
among the peasantry of the country. 

I had heard a report in the city that the Europeans were to 
he slaughtered* I don’t know the exact date, but it was some 
seven or eight days after the out-break ; and I got into the 
palace among the crowd. This was about 8 o’clock in the 
morning. On my reaching the first court-yard of the palace, 
1 saw the Europeans seated in a row with their hands tied 
behind their backs along the edge of the square reservoir, and 
also along the small canal leading to it; there were men, women 
and children. Shortly after I arrived one of the Meerut cavalry 
mutineers fired a pistol at them. He was standing at some 
distance on horseback, the shot missed the Europeans and hit 
one of the king’s sepoys, who was standing some way off' be- 
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liind them. This man died in consequence, and owing to this 
accident, the crowd decided on killing the Europeans with 
swords. The king’s retainers as well as some of the muti¬ 
neers drew their swords to carry out this resolve; but I had 
not nerve to stay and witness the execution, so went home and 
subsequently heard that they had all been slaughtered by the 
king’s servants and the mutinous soldiery. 


Murder of Mr. JJerrcsford and his family. 

I was witness (says Golab, a messenger) to the *murder of 
Mr. Berresford and his family. When the Bank w r as attacked 
by the mutineers and the rabble, Mr. Berresford and his 
family retired to one of the out-offices for concealment, and, 
when discovered, were on the roof of the building. Mr. Ber¬ 
resford was armed with a sword, and Mrs. Btrresford had a 
spear. The mutineers being afraid to approach them by the 
stair-case in front, two of the rabble suggested that they 
should go round and scale the wall in the rear of the house. 
Mrs.^Berresford struck one of the assailants with a spear 
and killed him; they were, however, over-powered and all 
killed. J do not know what number of persons were killed 
at the Bank ; but there were several. This occurred on the 
day of the out-break at about 12 o’clock. 


Mrs. AlduielVs Statement. 

I was residing in the part of the city known as Darya-ganj, 
and I got intimation of the sepoys coming from Meerut 
between 8 and 9 a. m. oy the 11th of May. 

One of my saises came and told me that the troops had 
mutinied and come from Meerut, and had murdered all the 
Europeans they met with on their way here, and recommended 
that our carriage should at once be got ready to take us away, 
as the soldiers had determined on murdering all the Europeans in 
Delhi also. While I was speaking to the man, our next door 
neighbour, Mr. Nowlan, confirmed the report that the sais had 
just brought, and asked if he could speak to Mr. Aldwell. The 
two consulted together, and as our house was the largest and 
strongest, it was determined that all the Europeans’ in the 
neighbourhood should collect there, and defend themselves as 
long as they could, or till such time as help should arrive. 
After that Mr. Aldwell and Mi'. Nowlan went to the guard at 
a hospital close by. This guard was Composed of native 
infantry sepoys, and Mr. Aldwell and Mr. Nowlan asked them 
whether they would assist in defending us, adding that the 
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Europeans would, in return, render them all the assistance in 
their power. “ Go and mind your business and we will mind 
ours,” was the reply given by these sepoys. At this time, shortly 
after 8 o’clock, the Meerut sepoys had not even crossed the 
bridge, and could not therefore have communicated with the 
sepoys of this guard. After this the Europeans who had by 
this time collected in our house began barricading the doors, 
anti the women and children were sent upstairs. I think we 
must have numbered, inclusive of men, women and children, 
upwards of thirty people. We then saw the mutineers cross¬ 
ing the bridge at about 9 o’clock. A good number of them 
were cavalry and some infantify ; this portion of the mutineers 
passed close under the walls or parapets of our house, which is 
immediately on the banks of the river, and some of them fired 
at one of the gentlemen who was then on the top of the house. 
This body then went off in the direction of the jail, with the 
intention, as we supposed, of setting the prisoners free. Shortly 
after that we heard they had entered the city, and were mur¬ 
dering the Europeans wherever they met them. About this 
time one of the city people, a Mahomedan and a dyer 
by trade, rushed into our grounds with a drawn sword in his 
hand, reeking with blood, repeating the kalima * and call¬ 
ing out to know where the Europeans were. Mr. Nowlan 
asked him who and what he was, and on his not replying 
shot him dead.' This man was the only one that had entered 
our grounds, but then ,fifty or sixty of his followers, city peo¬ 
ple, collected at our gate. About 11 o’clock, a Mrs. Foulon 
was brought into our house by a Mahomedan; she had 
been severely wounded on the head by some of the city people, 
who had entered and plundered her house. Nothing further 
of consequence happened till about & f. m. when the maga¬ 
zine blew up. I then requested Mr. Aldwell to let me and 
my three children leave the house, as* the servants told me that 
the mutineers had gone for the purpose of bringing guns to 
bear upon it, and I was anxious to obtain concealment else¬ 
where. Myself and three children then dressed ourselves as 
natives, and left the house in two native doolies, and were 
taken to the residence of one of the king’s grandsons by name 
Mirza Abdulla. His wife and sister received us kindly, for Mr. 
Aldwell and myself had known the family before. We remained 
there till eight that evening, when Mirza Abdulla came and said 
he would remove us to a house of greater security* viz. to one 
belonging to his mother-in-law. He removed us there, keep¬ 
ing some of our property with him, saying it would be 
dangerous for us to take it in the streets, and that I was to 


* Muhomedun confession of faith. 
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send my Munshi for it next morning. I accordingly sent 
my Munshi for this property, viz. 200 rupees in money, and 
some silver plate; but Mirza Abdulla denied having re¬ 
ceived it, and sent word that if we did not remove from 
his mother-in-law’s house, he would send people down to 
murder us, and accordingly that evening at about 6 o’clock 
he sent his uncle and some of his servants to see if we had 
left his house, and if not, to murder us there. 1 did not see 
the uncle, but I saw the servants, and they had-drawn swords 
in their hands, when my Munslii’s mother upbraided saying, 
“ Is this the Mirza’s hospitality—if this had been hfs intention 
why did he not refuse to receive us ? Why promise shelter 
anil safety merely for the purpose of murder ?” She also 
added, “ If’ you are determined to kill any one, kill me first, 
I have eaten the Christian’s salt, and cannot’now see them 
murdered.” She also added tauntingly, “ ®y killing me 
you will perform a very meritorious action, as I am a Saydni 
and a Shiah.” This was in allusion to the king’s family being 
Sunnis, and the sect of Sunnis having originally murdered 
the sons of the prophet or the Syads. The men replied 
to her that if they were to do so, they would be as bad as 
infidels ; but that they were determined on killing all the Chris¬ 
tians ; and advised all who wore not so either to leave the 
house, and let them kill us there, or to turn us out of the 
house and they would murder us in the streets. It was final¬ 
ly permitted to us to remain till next morning on condition of 
our thenleaving. During the night, however, my Munshi brought 
my tailor to me, and I asked if he knew of any place where 
he could take and conceal us. He said that he had heard that 
Nabab Ahamud Ali Khan was sheltering Europeans; and he 
would take us there. He went to get the Nawab’s convey¬ 
ance ; but when he returned, he said the mutineers had al¬ 
ready got information of Europeans being concealed in the 
Nawab’s residence, and had brought guns to bear on it; but 
that he would take us to his own house. JEIe did so, and 
while we were there, he said that he had heard that several 
Christians had been taken to the palace, and that the king 
had guaranteed their lives there, though he had put them into 
confinement, and he advised us as the safest place to go there. 
On Wednesday night between seven and eight, this tailor and 
one of the cavalry mutineers by name Kadirdad Khan, escorted 
us to the palace; this trooper had formerly Teceived some 
kindness from the tailor, and on this account agreed to escort 
us, saying at the time he would not prove ungrateful to him, 
although they had all taken an oath to murder every European. 
On reaching the Lahore Gate of the palace, we were made 
prisoners by some of the king’s police stationed there as a 
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guard. These men took us to Mirza Moghal, who ordered us 
to be confined with the rest of the Europeans then in confine¬ 
ment. We were accordingly taken there on Wednesday, 
the 13th of May. As far as 1 can guess I should say, men, 
women and children included, there were from forty-six or 
fifty persons imprisoned. Their names, as far as I and my 
children have been able to recollect them, are according to the 
following' list, viz. Mrs. Scully and three children ; Mrs. Glynn; 
Mrs. Edwards and two children ; Mrs. Molony and two children; 
Mrs. Sheehan and child; Mrs. Corbet and daughter; Mr. 
Staines; Mrs. Cochrane; Miss Staines; Miss M. Hunt; Miss 
E. Berrcsford ; Miss E. Rvley ; Master Richard Shaw ; Miss 
Alice Shaw; Miss Ann Shaw; Mr. Roberts and son ; Mr. 
Crow ; Mr. Smith. There was another man whose name I 
don’t know, nor can I recollect the names of the other women 
and children. , >We were all confined in one room, very 
dark, with only one door, and no window or other opening. 
It was not fit for the residence of any human being, much 
less for the number of us that were there. We were very 
much crowded together, and in consequence of the sepoys, 
and every one who took a fancy to do so, coming and frighten¬ 
ing the eliildren, we were obliged frequently to close the one 
door that we had, which then left us without light or air; the 
sepoys used to come with their muskets loaded and bayonets 
fixed, and ask us whether we would consent to become Maho- 
medans, and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives; but 
the king’s special armed retainers from among whom the guard 
over us was always furnished, incited the sepoys to be content 
with nothing short of our lives, saying we should be cut up 
in small pieces and given as food to the kites and crows. On 
Thursday some of the sepoys came and told the ladies that they 
intended to kill us all, by mining and blotving up the palace. 
We were very indifferently fed ; but on two occasions the 
king sent us better food. Nothing further of consequence 
occurred till Friday afternoon, when one of the king’s special 
servants asked one of the ladies (I think it was Mrs. Staines) 
if the English were ever restored to power how they would 
treat them, and she replied, “ Just as you have treated our hus¬ 
bands and children.” The next morning between eight and 
nine o’clock, viz. on Saturday, the IGtli of May, the whole 
party of the Europeans, with exception of rnyBelf, three 
children, and au old native Mahomcdau woman, who had been 
confined with us for giving food and water to some Christians, 
were taken out and murdered. * 

Before leaving my tailor’s house I had a petition written 
addressed to the king, and was faking it myself in hopes of 
seeing the king and being able to present it to him in person. 
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but when I was taken prisoner by the guard at the Lahore 
Gate, the men composing it took the paper from me ; in it I 
had stated that myself and children were from Cashmere and 
were Mussulmanis. On this account we had our food given 
to us separately, and the king’s own servants evidently believed 
we were Mussulmanis, as they ate and drank with us. Since the 
out-break on Monday, I had learnt and had taught my children, 
the Mahomedan confession of faith, and we were all able to 
repeat it. It was from believing us Mussulmans that our 
lives were spared. On the morning of the 16th of May, 
some of the king’s special servants attended by a Small num¬ 
ber of infantry sepoys, came and called out to our party, that the 
Christians were to come out of the building, and that the five 
Mahomedans were to remain ; the women and children began 
crying, saying they knew they were going to be murdered ; 
but the Mahomedans swore on the Koran, ami the Hindus on 
the Jumna, that such was not the case, that they wanted to 
give them a better residence, and that the one they were then 
in would be converted into a magazine. On this they went 
out, were counted ; but I do not know the number; a rope 
was, thrown round to encircle the whole group, the same as 
prisoners are usually kept together when on the move, and in 
this manner they were taken out of my sight, and as I heard 
brought under the Pipul tree by the small reservoir in the court¬ 
yard, and there murdered with swords by the king’s private 
servants. None of the sepoys took part in killing them. The 
privilege, for it was so considered, of murdering them was 
particularly reserved for the king’s own servants, as it was 
believed by them, that the killing an infidel would ensure 
them a place in paradise. I was told of this at the time by 
the wife of a sweeper, jmd afterwards when residing in Delhi 
during the whole time of the rebellion, frequently heard 
tliis circumstance confirmed. * Two guns were fired imme¬ 
diately after the massacre had been completed, and I was 
then informed that this was intended as $ token of joy. 
About an hour after the massacre, an old man who used to ho 
known as the Mufti Sahib, came and said to the king’s 
private servants who were guarding ns, that he wanted to see 
the five prisoners who had been saved. lie told us that our 
lives had been spared, and told the king’s servants to con¬ 
duct us to some place of safety, but on no account to do it 
during the day, as the sepoys or 1 'city people -might murder 
us. (I may mention that some of them had suspicions 
' of our being Christians.) In the evening we were taken 
back to my tailor’s house, and the following Tuesday we 
were again made prisoners by the police officer of the quarter 
where we were hiding. We were brought as prisoners before 
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Mirza Moghal; the police officer informed him that we were 
Christians in disguise, and he gave orders that we should be 
executed; but the sepoys of the 38th prevented this being 
carried into effect, saying they would take us. We were then 
taken and confined in Captain Douglas’s apartments, where we 
were kept in confinement till the day after the battle of the 
Hindan, when we were released by the 38th sepoys. When the 
sepoys who returned, defeated on that occasion, came back to 
the city, the men began talking dispondingly, saying they 
would have no chance against the English. The Hindu 
sepoys especially upbraided the Mahomedans, saying—“ This is 
your first engagement with the English; is this the way 
you intend to fight for your faith?” They also already spoke 
in terms of much regret of the turn that affairs had taken, 
reproached the Mahomedans for having deceived them on pre¬ 
tences of their*religion, anebseemed to#doubt greatly whether 
the English Government hhd really had any intention of 
interfering with their caste. Great numbers of the Hindu 
sepoys at this time declared that if they could be sure their 
lives would be spared, they would gladly go back to the service 
of the Government; but the Mahomedans on the contrary, 
used to assert that the king’s service was much better than 
that of the English, that the Nawabs and Rajas would 
supply the king with large forces, and they must eventually 
conquer. 


j Deposition of ITcera Lai , Native Preacher at Delhi , respecting the 
death of Mr. Sandye and the Rev. A. R. Hubbard. 

On the lllh of May last, I (Heera Lai) was in the Delhi Dispen¬ 
sary with the late Sub-Assistant-Surgecn Chaman Lai, when at 
once Makhan Lai, the son-in-law of the late Sub-Assistant-Surgeon, 
informed us that the mutineers had entered the city gate and were 
killing the Christians. Having heard this, 1 instantly returned to 
my house in thq compound (close) of the Kev. A. E. Hubbard’s 
hothee (house), and went to see the gentleman, who was dressing 
himself at that time. I informed him of the out-break, but ho smiled, 
aud seemed to discredit my report. I assured him that the gates of 
the city, palace, and magazine were closed, and that what 1 tell you 
is true. As I had heard the above, and not seen it with mine own 
eyes, I went myself to inquire into the feet. When I arrived near the 
magazine, I saw that its gates T»ere closed, and a man was standing 
there. I returned to Mr. Hubbard’s house, and saw on the way that 
great clouds of smoke were rising from the burnt bungalows in the 
Duryagunj, and that Mr H. and two teachers of the mission-school 
were standing in the verandah of the kothee. Mr. Sandys, one of 
the school masters, riding in his buggy, went to Mr. Collin’s, the late 
deputy-collector of the treasury. After a short time, I saw that some 
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of the Mutineers’ cavalry-r»en were running towards the magazine ; 
and some minutes after, the syee of Mr. Saudis returned, and informed 
us that Mr, Sandys was killed, by the mutineers near the magazine. 
On hearing this, I dragged Mr, Hubbard and the other gentlemen 
towards the gate of the kothee which leads to the Sank. When we 
came near the gate, a chaprassce (orderly) of the Bank came to us and 
desired us to give tip the key of the doors, that he might lock them. I 
replied that the key was with the chofeedar ("watchman)—he must go 
to him. The chaprassce went in quest of the chowkedar, and I 
remained at the gate, and Mr. Hubbard and the other gentlemen went 
to the Bank. No soonor was Mr. Hubbard gone to the Bank than the 
mutineers rushed towards his kothee, and set on fire our*houses and 
plundered the kothee. Being fearful erf my own life, I left the gate and 
stood under the shade of the trees of the garden. I saw from that? 
spot that the jemadar and ehaprassees of the Bank came to the gate, 
and there conversed with two or three other persons who had come 
from Mr. Hubbard’s koth^, and laughed, and then returned to the 
Bank without shutting or locking the doors after ftiem. While the 
jemadar and the rest were conversing together, I left that spot and hid 
myself under the walls of the garden, and there remained tft see what, 
might happen. From this place I saw that no sooner had the jemadar 
left the gate than a great crowd of men rushed from the gate and made 
their'way to the Bank, and began to break the doors of the Bank- 
house. I heard die shattering of the doors from the place where I 
was standing. Afterwards, I saw that the gardener, bihiehtees, and 
■omc sick workmen were sitting near a well in the garden. I myself 
repaired to that place and sat with them, and remained with them till 
two r. m. During my stay there, I heard that the gentlemen had 
concealed themselves in the cook-room, and 1 very well remember that 
the name of Mr. Hubbard was also mentioned among the gentlemen 
ill the Bank. At about two r. M.,- I heal'd the match-lock-firing, and 
the men with whom I was sitting said that now the sahib-log are 
killed. 

Heera Lai himself escaped from the city in a miraculous manner, 
and eventually found his way into the British camp. 


The following account is by a Moonshee and English writer. 

On the morning of the 11th instant, we were proceeding 
in a bhylee . from Delhi to Mussoorie, and after we hat- 
crossed the bridge-of-boats, and had proceeded 200 yards, 
we were met by eighteen troopers with drawn swords; they 
asked us who we were. We replied, “ pilgrims proceeding to 
Hurdwar.” They desired us to turnback to Delhi, or they would 
murder us; we accordingly returned. On arriving at the 
bridge-of-boats, the troopers plundered the toll ehest, and a 
regiment of sepoys crossed the bridge and entered the city, 
after having killed a European whom they met on the bridge. 
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The regiment had crossed, but the troopers were on the other 
side of the river, when the boatmen broke the bridge; the 
troopers crossed the river on horse back, and entered die city* 
by the Delhi gate; and cantered op to the Ungooree Baugh 
(under the palace), to murder the “ Burrah Sahib.” The 
Kotwal on hearing of this, sent word to Mr. Simon Fraser, 
the Commissioner, who immediately ordered the records of his 
office to be removed into the city, and getting into a buggy, 
with a double barrel gun loaded, with two orderly horsemen, 
proceeded towards the mutineers ; the troopers advanced 
upon him, Mr. Fraser fired, and shot one dead through the 
head, and with the second barrel killed a trooper’s horse, he 
then got out of the buggy, and entered the palace at the 
“ Summun Boorj,” closing the gate, and proceeded to the 
Lahore Gate of the palace, and there called out to the 
Soobadar on dq.ty to close the gate {it e. the palace guard 
gate) which he immediately did. A trooper then rode up. 
and called out to the Soobadar to open the gate; he asked 
“ who are you?” and on his replying, “ we are troopers from 
Meerut,” the Soobadar observed, “ where are the other 
troopers ?” the man replied, “ in the Ungooree Baugh,” when 
the Soobadar desired the trooper to bring them all, that he 
would open the gate, and on tl\eir arrival did so, when all the 
troopers entered the palace. 

Mr. Simon Fraser and Captain Douglas, the commandant 
of the palace guards, called out to the Soobadar—“what 
treachery is this ? desire your men to load”. (N. B.—an en¬ 
tire company if not more was on duty at the palace guard 
gate.) The Soobadar abused the Commissioner, desiring 
him to go away, on hearing which both Mi*. Fraser and 
Captain Douglas left the quarters, and ran towards the interior 
of the palace, and were pursued by the troopers, oue of 
whom fired a pistol at Mr. Fraser, on which he staggered and 
leant against a wall, when another trooper went up, and with 
a sword severed his head from his body at a single blow, and 
also in a similar manner killed Captain Douglas, the com¬ 
mandant of the palace, and then proceeded to the king’s hall 
of audience, where they killed two more Europeans, and then 
proceeded to Durreeahgunge, and set fire to all the houses 
there. Another regiment of sepoys arrived into the city, 
and desired all the budmashes (bad characters) to plunder the 
houses, since they (the mutineers) considered it “ huram,” and 
would not condescend to touch the booty themselves. The 
troopers then murdered five gentlemen and three ladies in 
Durreeahgunge, and the remainder took shelter in the Kishun- 
gur liajahVhouse. They then came to the Delhi Bank, set fire 
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to it, and killed five gentlemen, they then went up tp the 
Kotwnlee, desiring the budmashes to commence plundering ; 
on hearing which the Kotwal absconded, and took no steps to 
protect the people, and even allowed the Kotwalee to be 
plundered. The mutineers then came to the late Col. Skin¬ 
ner’s house, which they did not touch, but set fire to all the 
houses in the vicinity of the Church, killing all the gentlemen, 
ladies and children therein. 

After this five troopers galloped to the cantonments, and 
on their approach, all the sepoys set fire to their officers’ 
houses, murdering all the gentlemen, ladies a*d children 
they could find in cantonments ; the remainder of the troopers 
proceeded to the magazine in the city. On their approach 
four officers were standing before the magazine gate, which 
they closed, and from inside, fired two shots at the troopers, 
and then set fire to the magazine; all the £pur officers, and 
upwards of a thousand men of the city were blown up with 
the magazine. Two regiments from the Delhi canton¬ 
ments joiued the mutineers at the Delhi Kotwalee, and 
commenced plundering the city. The two Delhi regi¬ 
ments then went and encamped near the Ellenborough tank 
before the palace. A guard was sent to the Kishungur Raja’s 
house, on suspicion of his havjng given refuge to Europeans. 
Upwards of thirty-four Europeans, (men, women and children) 
were concealed in the house; the mutineers set fire to the 
house, and it kept burning all day and night, but the Europeans 
were safe in the “ Tykhana.” The next morning the troopers 
brought two guns from the magazine, and kept firing at the 
house all day, but without effect. They then took to plunder¬ 
ing the city in every direction. The late Colonel Skinner’s 
house, which the mutineers did not touch, was regularly 
plundered by the scamps of Delhi. On the 13th, the mutineers 
again attacked the Europeans that had taken shelter in the 
Kishungur Raja’s house. The Europeans commenced to fire, 
and shot thirty of the mutineers ; but on their ammunition and 
supplies being out, thirty Europeans came out, «tnd four remained 
in the “ Tyknana.” The heir apparent now rode up to the 
house, and Pegged the mutineers would deliver them into his 
custody, and that he would take care of them ; however, 
paying no attention to what he said, they put all the Europeans 
to death. Mr. George Skinner, his wife, and children had 
taken shelter in the palace ; spies gave information, they 
were seized, taken to the Kotwalee, and there ifiost cruelly put 
to death. Dr. Chimmun Lall, the sub-Assistant Surgeon, was 
also killed at the Dispensary, and the. English Doctor was 
killed at the JaiL For three days the dead bodies were not 
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removed, and on the 4th day the mutineers caused them all to 
be thrown into the river. 

The mutineers then asked the king either to give them 
two month’s pay or their daily rations. The king summoned 
all the Shroffs and Mahajuns, telling them if they did not 
meet the demands of the mutineers, they would all be 
murdered, on which the Shroffs agreed to give them Dali 
Rotee for twenty days, adding they could not afford more. The 
mutineers replied “ we have determined to die, how can we 
eat Dali Rotee for the few days we have to live in this 
world.” Whereupon the king ordered four annas a day. The 
mutineers placed two guns on each gate in the city, 
and brought a thousand maunds of gunpowder from the 
cantonment magazine, and took possession of all the shot 
and shell in the city magazine. Supplies having been stop¬ 
ped, and everything becoming exceedingly dear, viz. attah 
13 seers, wheat 18 seers, ghee 1J seers, &c. all the neigh¬ 
bouring villages were up and plundering, the king ac¬ 
cordingly burnt five Goojur villages. The late Col. Skin¬ 
ner’s house at Balaspore was also plundered. After 
plundering Delhi, 200 troopers proceeded to Goorgaon, 
and set fire to the houses, murdered the collector, and 
plundered the treasury, bringing away seven lakhs, eighty-four 
thousand rupees; and with the Delia,treasury, the mutineers 
have in their possession twenty-one lakhs, eighty-four thousand 
rupees, which is kept in the palace, guarded by them and the 
king’s troops. The troopers have also advanced towards Ally- 
ghur and Agra, with the intention of persuading the troops 
there to join them, and set fire to houses and murder' all the 
Europeans there. At Delhi there are three regiments, one from 
Meerut, and two of the Delhi regiments, and 200 troopers, 
the rest have all proceeded towards* Allygurh and Agra. 
The gjeat Banker, Lutchmee Chund Sett, by feeding the 
mutineers daily, saved his firm from sharing the fate of 
the others, and was the only shroff* who had not been plun¬ 
dered. 


Narrative of Occurrences in Delhi from, 11 th to 20 th May 1857, both 
dates inclusive, in the form of a Diary, by Ckunilall, news-writer. 

Some time during the night of the 10th May 1857, Mr. Fraser 
received a letter from Meerut, intimating the mutinous conduct of the 
infantry and cavalry there ; but he did not make any arrangements 
then.In the morning, intelligence arrived that the 3rd Cavalry and 
two regiments of native infantry had had a fight at Meerut on account 
of the cartridges, and were coming to Delhi, when Mr. Fraser imme¬ 
diately directed the trooper in attendance as his orderly, to call the 
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Agent of theJhajjar Nawab. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe at the same time 
came into the city, and directed the chief’ police officer to place guards 
of the constabulary force at the gates and to have them closed. The 
police officer carried out these orders immediately. Mr. Fraser also 
came into the city in his buggy, accompanied by the troopers of the 
Jhajjar Cavalry, constituting his personal guard. It was now ascer¬ 
tained that some cavalry men had arrived at the bridge, and had 
murdered the toll-collector, setting fire to his house. One of these 
troopers was very insolent, to the Commandant of the palace guards, 
and fired a pistol at him, but without effect. The troopers above 
referred to collected under the palace windows, and telling the king 
they had come to fight for the faith, requested him to lufve the gate 
at this point opened for them. The king immediately sent word to 
the commandant of the ]>alaoe guards that some troopers had come 
from Meerut, and were bent on causing a disturbance. On receiving 
this message Captain Douglas at once came to the king, and addressing 
the troopers told them they were offending, and directed them to go 
away ; they replied they would settle with him. Mr. Fraser in the 
meantime came to the Cashmere Gate and reasoned with the guards 
there, telling them they had been nurtured in the service of the East 
India Company, that some mutinous troops had come from Meerut, 
and that he required them to assist him in making arrangements. 
They> however, refused, saying that had an enemy come against him, 
they would have had no objection to do as they were ordered. Mr. 
Fraser, then, accompanied by soma gentlemeu went to the Calcutta 
Gate, and made such arrangements there as were necessary. Jowala 
Singh, Mr. Fraser’s personal jemadar, now urged him to leave the 
city, telling him that all Mahomedans were disposed for a revolt. 
Mr. Fraser replied that he would not do anything of the kind. About 
this time all the shops in the city were closed. The Eev. Mr. Jen¬ 
nings and another gentleman were watching the troopers coining from 
Meerut with a glass, from' one of the turrets of the apartments occu¬ 
pied by the commandant of the palace guards. Captain Douglas 
getting into his buggy joined Mr. Fraser at the Calcutta Gate, and 
taking a letter out of his pooket gave at to him to read. Mr. Fraser 
then told the troopers of his» personal guard to remain in agitate of 
preparation. The Mahomedans of the Thanbi-Bazar went to the 
Kajghat and having made a solemn compact with tliq mutineers opened 
the gate and allowed them to come in, when they immediately com¬ 
menced firing the houses and killing the Europeans. Having killed 
the European* who resided in DaryA Gunj, and set fire to their lidbses, 
they murdered Chamau Lai, the native doctor, as he was standing in 
front of the dispensary. The Mahomedans of the city now told the 
troopers, that Mr. Fraser was at the Calcutta Gate. They imme¬ 
diately went thither and fired their carabines and pistols at the gentle¬ 
men who had collected there, and killed two of theffi. Mr. Fraser’s 
mounted guard being Mussulmans, made no defence, but Mr. Fraser 
taking a carabine from one of the guards in question, wounded one of 
the mutinous cavalry men. Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas then 
retreated to the palace in a buggy. The latter went up to his 
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apartments over the gate, and the former was about ascending the 
stairs when he was attacked by some of the mutinous cavalry, seconded 
by the armed retainers of the king, and killed on the second step. 
His murderers now rushed up to the apartments above, where they 
killed Captain Douglas, the Rev. Mr. Jennings and his daughter, and 
another gentleman. At this time the Mahomedans of the palace and 
city were going about, plundering the apartments of the commandant 
of the palace guards, and the houses of the Europeans residing in the 
city. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe mounted on a horse and having a drawn 
sword in his hand, was pursued by the mutinous cavalry as far as the 
Chandni Bazar, and got away out of the city by the Ajmere Gate, not¬ 
withstanding that the saddlers living there turned out with bludgeons 
to prevent his escape. The three infantry ^regiments of Delhi joined 
the mutineers, and murdering a number of their officers, came 
into the city. The whole mutineers then killed all the Europeans, 
male and female, whom they could find concealed in DaryA-Gunj 
about the Cashmere Gate, and in Major Skinner’s house. After this 
joined by the Mahomedans and some Hindus of the city, they des¬ 
troyed the chief of the twelve subordinate police stations, and broke 
all the street lamps. The chief police officer hid himself, but his 
assistant made his escape after being wounded. When the mutineers 
and rebels attacked the bank, two gentlemen and three ladies with two 
children took refuge on the roof's ; one of the mutineers climbed a 
tree and was shot by one of the gentlemen. ■ The mutineers set. fire 
to the bank. The cavalry men after this, rode away ; but. the Mussul¬ 
mans remained and killed the gentlemen and ladies with bludgeons. 
The Mahomedans continued goiug about with the mutiueers shouting 
cheers for the success of their religion. The Rajah of Bullubhgu’h had 
gone to visit one of the railway officers and returned about 10 o’clock. 
The three infantry regiments of Delhi plundered the treasury and 
shared the money amongst themselves, and having plundered also the civil 
and judicial courts and the college, set fire to the. buildings. The cavalry 
went to the cantonments and fired all the houses there. Having accom¬ 
plished all this, the regiment of cavalry anti two regiments of Infantry 
which had come from Meerut <> together with the three that had been 
station#! at Delhi, waited on the king and requested his support and 
countenance, promising to establish his rule throughout the whole coun¬ 
try. The king replied that he cherished a hearty disposition to show 
them every favour and kindness, and directed them to take up their 
quarters in Selimgurli, remarking at the same time that all the streets 
and bazars had been closed, and suggesting that plunder* and robbery 
should be prevented. The cavalry and infantry hearing that some 
Europeans with their wives had gone into the magazine, brought two 
guns from Darya Gunj and loading them with stones, fired them at the 
gates, the Europeans within returning the fire from several pieces 
with grape. Subsequently the magazine blew up when several of the 
men of the city were killed, and many of the houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood destroyed. The Europeans, men and women, who had been 
in the magazine fled in the direction of the river. They were, how¬ 
ever, pursued by the cavalry and killed. Three serjeants and two 
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women were brought prisoners to the king. One of the Serjeants 
begged the king’s protection for himself and fellow prisoners saying 
that otherwise they would be killed by the mutineers, and the king had 
them placed in the House of Devotion. At about an hour before 
sunset Rajah Nohor Singh taking his wife, his brother, and his brother- 
in-law and Mr. Munro in disguise left for Rallabhgurh. 

The infantry mutineers attacked the house of Seligram the Treasurer, 
but were unable to force its massive gates till midnight, when they 
made on entrance, and in conjunction with the Mabomedans of the 
city plundered the place of all the property it contained. Some 
Serjeants were taking away two guns from the cantonments, but the 
cavalry came up with them and brought the guns back.* There was 
a salute of twenty-one guns fired under the palace, and all night, 
throughout the city, the greatest uneasiness and tumult continued 
to prevail in consequence of the plunder, pillage and burning of 
the houses. 

Tuesday, 12 th March, 1857.—-The king came into the hall of 
special audience, when the chiefs paid their respects. The Subadurs 
of the 54th Regiment waited on the king and begged that some 
person might be appointed to arrange for the daily supplies. Ramshay 
Mall and Delwaui Mall were accordingly engaged to provide 500 Rs. 
worth of meal, pulse, and gram, &c. daily, and to have them conveyed 
to th® regiments. Four European gentlemen were concealed in the house 
of Muhammad Ibrahim, son of Ali Muhammad, merchant. The 
troopers hearing this went there, and killing the Europeans plundered 
the house. A European woman dressed as a native, was going along 
near the Ellenborough tank, and was killed by the troopers. The 
infantry soldiers forcibly entered and plundered the shops of the 
confectioners in all the streets of the city. On hearing this the king 
appointed Mirza Manir-ud-din Khan, formerly police officer at Pahar- 
ganj, to the governorship of the city, and sent him to the chief police 
office with a regiment of infantry, directing him to make arrangements 
to prevent plunder and pillage. The Mirza represented that the 
soldiery were then engaged plundering the Churi Bazar. On this the 
king sent for the Subadars of all the- infantry regiments, and directed 
them to place one regiment at the Delhi gate of the city, Snd one 
under the palace windows, one company each at the Ajmir, Lahore, 
Farash Xhana Cashmere and other gates, and one coippany in the Dorya 
Bazar, saying that he did not approve of his subjects being plundered. 
After this the infantry and cavalry made an attack on the Nagar-Seth 
street, with <he view of plundering it. The inhabitants closed the 
gates, and attacking the soldiery with brick bats, drove them off; 
several clerks with their wives had taken refuge in the house known 
as that of Rajah Kalyan Singh of Kishan Garh. The troopers went 
and attacked them with carabines and pistols. The Europeans defended 
themselves with their fire-arms. The troopers tfien brought two 
pieces, of artillery against them, when the clerks with their wives 
retired to an apartment under ground, and the troopers came away. 
The king directed Mirza Moghul to take a company of infantry, and 
adopt steps to prevent the plunder in the city. Mirza Moghul accor- 
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dingly went to the principal police stations seated on an elephant ; 
and had proclamation made that every individual convicted of plun¬ 
der would be punished with the loss of nose and ears, and ail shop¬ 
keepers not opening their shops, and refusing to supply the soldiers, 
would be fined and imprisoned. Her Excellency the Queen Taj 
Mahal! was released from confinement. Two European gentlemen 
going along in the disguise of natives were killed by the troopers in 
front of the chief police station. The king seated on an elephant 
with Jawan Bakht in the hind seat, and accompanied by two regi¬ 
ments of infantry and some guns, went ih‘ state to have the shops of 
the principal streets of the city opened, directed the shop-keepers to 
resume theif- occupations and supply the army with necessaries, and 
then returned to the palace. Hasan Ali now obtained a presentation 
through Ahsan Ulla Khan. He submitted an offering of one gold 
mohur and was directed to remain in attendance ; the king remarking 
that he wished to have a conference with him. The king bestowed a 
dress of honor og Mirza Munir -ud-din Khan on his appointment to 
the governorship of Delhi. The Mirza presented four rupees as 
earnest of his thankfulness. 

Wednesday, lfith May, 1857.—The King came to his house of 
devotion, Nawab Mahbub Ali Khan and other chiefs paid their res¬ 
pects. The" Chamberlain, TIazan Mirza, was ordered to bring Mirza 
Amir-ud-deen Khan. The Chamberlain returned and reported that 
the Mirza was unwell, and was in consequence unable to attend. Mirza 
Munir-ud-din Khan, chief police officer, was told that the necessaries 
of food were not supplied to the army and was directed to make 
arrangements. lloaien Ali Khan being in attendance, the king said 
to him, “ The army has collected in the palace—what is to be done 
The said Khan replied that these soldiers were murderers who had 
killed their masters and that they could not with prudence be trusted. 
Shah Nizam-ud-din, a descendant of the priests, and Budhan Sahib, 
son of Nawab Mohammed Khan, deceased, were ordered to join in the 
deliberative conferences. Mirza Moghul, Mirza Khoir Sultan, Mirza 
Abdulla, &c., were appointed Colonels off regiments of infantry, and 
were directed to proceed severally with two guns each to the Cashmere, 
Lahore and Delhi Gates to preserve order. Shah Nizam-ud-din 
represented that the Cavalry had seized Nawab Meer Hamid Ali Khan 
at his house, and had brought him on foot to the jewel room to tho 
physician Ahsan Ulla Khan, on the plea that the said Meer had conceal¬ 
ed some Englishmen in his house, although the Meer affirmed that he was 
ready to acknowledge himself an offender if any Europeans'should be dis¬ 
covered to bo concealed. On this the king directed Shah Nizam-ud-din 
to go with the cavalry and infantry, and allow Meer Hamid Ali Khan’s 
house to be searched. Shah Nizam-ud-din and Mirza Abulbakr 
accordingly went and made a search, and no Englishman or Eurasian 
found thefe, they had the property restored, which had been 
plundered by the cavalry and infantry, the said Meer being at the 
same time released. Mirza Abulbakr was appointed Colonel of the 
cavalry regiment. Intelligence was brought that twenity-niue persons, 
clerks, womenand children, were concealed in the house of Rajah Kalyan 
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Singh of Kishangarh, and the cavalry and infantry going and 
making them prisoners shot them with volleys of musketry. Some 
cavalry men went to the house of Colonel Skinner, seized and brought 
away the son of Mr, Joseph Skinner, and killed him in front of the 
chief police station. Instigated by some persons, the cavalry and 
infantry went to the houses ofNaryan Das and Ram Charan Dds, deputy 
collector, and alleging that Europeans were concealed there, plunder¬ 
ed them of all their property. Kazi Pannu and his son were killed by 
some of the infantry soldiers. Two English gentlemen dressed as 
natives were going out by the Badarrau Gate, and were killed by 
some cavalry men. The king presented all the regiments with 400 
Its. each for their expences. Mirza Munir-ud-din, .chief police 
officer, had it publicly proclaimed that all such persons as wished 
to take service should come forward bringing their own arms, and 
that all those in whose houses Europeans should be found, would be 
dealt with as offenders. Nawab Ahmad-Ali-Khan and Walidad Khan 
of Malagurh attended agreeably to summons, and paid their respects, and 
were ordered to attend Court daily. The king surtBnoned the prin¬ 
cipal grain dealers and ordered them to regulate the rates, and to open 
their granaries, and to commence selling the grain in the market. Mirza 
Manir-ud-<lin Khan having entertained, some two hundred men has 
placed them in the Darya, the principal street, and other parts of the 
city ipr the preservation of the peace. Two water earners who stole 
some butter from a shop-keeper in the street called the Lai Kunwa were 
taken up. Kuli Khan and Safaraz Jthan, two notorious bad characters, 
as well as some men accused of having committed acts of plunder in 
Teliwara and Sabzi Mandi, were also apprehended. 

Thursday, 14 th May, 1857.—The king came from his private apart¬ 
ments into the hall of devotion. The Chamberlain Hasan Mirza, 
Captain Dildar Ali Khan and Hasan Ali Khan, and according to sum¬ 
mons, Mirza Manir-ud-din Khun, Mirza Zia-ud-din Khan, and Mou- 
lavy Sadr-ud-din Khan were in attendance, and paid their respects. 
The Moulavy presented one gold mohur. The king told him to 
conduct the duties of the*civil and judicial courts. The Moulovy, 
however, requested that he might be excused. After this the treasurer 
Saligram attended according to orders, and presented one gold mohur. 
The king enquired what umount of money there was in the principal 
treasury. He replied he did not know. The king # then directed him 
to send an agent of his to the treasurer. The treasurer said he 
would do so. Balimut Ali Khan was introduced by Hasan Ali 
Khan, and presented one gold mohtir. The king asked who he was, 
and was informed that he was the son of Nawab Eaiz Muhammad 
Khan, and nephew of Hasan Ali Khan, who had presented him. 
Muhammad Ali Khan, son of Sar Jang Khan, presented one gold 
mohur. The king inquired who he was, and was informed he was 
the nephew of Bahadur Jang Khan, the chief of Dsftlri. 

The confidential agent of the chief of Sonowt presented himself and 
submitted that the chief was unwell and had therefore been unable to 
come to court, and intended going to Jaipur. An order w r as accord¬ 
ingly written to the address of Kaja Earn Singh, ruler of Jaipur 

X 
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directing his early attendance at court with his army ; and the confi¬ 
dential agent above said, declared he would leave for Jaipur imuie- 
diately. After this orders were respectively issued in writing to 
Nawab Abdul Rahman Khan of Jhajjar, Bahadur Jang Khan of 
Dadri, Akhbar Ali Khan of Pantadih, Raj Jfahar Singh of Bullab- 
ghur, Hasan Ali Khan of Dojanna, and Nawab Ahmud Ali Khan 
of Farokhnagar, dix - ecting their attendance at court. Orders were 
also issued to Mirza Amin-ud-din Khan and Mirza-Zia-ud-din Khan 
to look after the management of the district of Jhirlca Ferozpur, and 
that of Gurgaon, which was lying unoccupied. Intelligence was 
received that the Goojurs of Chang Rawal were every night plund¬ 
ering the shops in Sabzi Mandi, Teliwara, Rnjpur, Mandorsa, &c., 
and Mirza Moghul was ordered to suppress these evil practices of 
the said Goojurs. Mirza Abulbakr accordingly went to the village 
in question with his regiment of cavalry, and had it plundered and 
burnt. Bahadur Singh, superintendent of the lauded property, 
belonging to the Lucknow state, presented an offering of one gold 
mohur. A Euftjpean soldier who came as a spy from Umballa 
was seized and brought before the kitig, and was by him ordered to 
be sent to the jail. A European woman was likewise brought, 
and she also was sent to the jail. Some Subadars, and infantry soldiers, 
having their shoes on came and stood on the carpets, and the king 
reprehended their conduct with anger and displeasure. An order was 
issued to Mauir-ud-din Khan, chief police officer, to take the 118th 
Regiment Native Infantry, and to proeeed to the Delhi cantonments 
and to make arrangements to prevent the depredations being com¬ 
mitted there, in Sabzi Mandi, Pahari Durrung and other places. 
Four men coming from Meerut told the soldiery that European 
troops were on their way from that station for their extermination. 
The soldiery were not pleased at this intelligence, and placed the four 
men in question in arrest. The police officer of the Negambodh. 
section was oi-dered to have the corpses of Mr. Fraser and Captain 
Douglas buried in the graveyard, and those of the European men and 
women thrown into the river. This order was accordingly carried 
into effect. The Goojurs have plundered and carried away all the 
furniture of Mr. Fraser’s house, and haxre torn up the whole of the 
records of the Commissionership, and of the Agency to the Lieut. 
Governor. 

Friday , 15fA May , 1857.—The king was in his private apartments, 
and Moulavy Abdul Kadir submitted a list he had prepared of the 
pay of the troops. His Majesty bestowed a pair of Shawls on the 
Moulavy on account of his appointment to the situation of assistant 
to Nawab Mahbub Ali Khan. The Moulavy then went home seated 
on an elephant. The agent of the chief Shoo Singh of Samnowt 
presented a bottle of the extract of the pandonvs adoratissumns, and 
a phial of essential oil, on the part of his client, and received a 
written order to the address of the Rajah of Jaipur directing his 
attendance. Gholam Nabi Khan, superintendent of the Kaulah Mahal, 
accompanied by Mir Akbar Ali, trooper, who used to remain in atten¬ 
dance on Mr. Fraser, came into the royal presence and stated that 
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fifty horseman who haft been sent by the Nawab of Jhajjar, were in 
attendance, but that the Nawab himself had not been able to come 
iri consequence of the unsettled and disturbed state of his territory. 
Moulavy Ahmud Ali attended on the part of Rajah Nahar Singh of 
Ballabhgurh, and presented an offering of one rupee, together with a 
petition, in which the Rajah submitted that he was unable to present 
himself at Court in consequence of the plunder and violence the 
Goojurs were carrying on ; but that he will attend the royal presence 
after making provision for the, suppression of these evils. Orders 
were issued for his early attendance. Intelligence was received that 
the magistrate of Eohtak had rau away, and that that treasury, it was 
likely, would soon be plundered. It was also reported that the Goor- 
gaon treasury had been plundered. On hearing this, the king ordered 
that one regiment of infantry and some troopers should go and bring 
away the money in the liohtak treasury. Orders were issued to Abdul 
Karim to enlist four hundred foot soldiers and one regiment of caval¬ 
ry, the pay of each foot soldier to be five, and that»of each trooper 
twenty rupees per mensem ; about 200 men have accordingly been en¬ 
tertained. The printer Abdul Kadir presented some papers for the 
king’s inspection and said ho would make every arrangement. An 
order was issued by the king to the officers of the cavalry intimat¬ 
ing Jhat Mirza Abulbakr had been dismissed from the command of 
their corps, and that they would remain under the orders of the king. 
Kazi Faiz Ulla came before the king and presented an offering of 
five rupees, and a petition requesting he might be appointed chief 
police officer of the city, and his request was granted. A goldsmith 
killed a man of the same trade against whom he had an enmity and 
was apprehended. The Mewatis at Jaisinghpura had plundered 
the house of the Railway officer of 4,000 rupees in cash and other 
propei-ty. The cavalry and infantry were accordingly arranging 
to go and seize the Mewatis and to destroy Jaisinghpura, when the 
confidential agent of Lalla Budh Singh, the agent of the Rajah of 
Jaipur, presented a petition claiming the king’s protection for the 
population of Jaisinghpura. ' An order was passed on this petition 
that no soldier of the cavalry or infantry was to be permitted 
to go to Jaisinghpura without the king’s orders. Information was sub¬ 
mitted that the soldiers of the cavalry and infantry as a practice 
patrolled the bazars, streets and lanes of the city wfth drawn swords, 
and that the shops in the bazars were not opened in consequence of 
the dread this inspired. Hearing this the king sent orders to the 
gates of the palace, enjoining that no person should go about the 
city with a drawn sword. An order was issued to the commandant 
of Jhajjar cavalry to take up his quarters in Mahtab garden. It was 
reported that fourteen boats laden with wheat and other grains, belong¬ 
ing to Ramjidas Gurwalla, had arrived in the morning, and an order 
was thereupon issued to Dilwani Mall appointed to arrange for supplies 
to have the cargo of the said boats landed, and to bring it away. Two 
infantry soldiers had secured 200 rupees and lodged the money with 
the firm pf Ramjidas Gurwalla arranging that they should receive it 
in Luckoow. The two soldiers, however, happened to have a disagree- 
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ment when the matter transpired, and a compSny immediately wen* 
to the house of the banker who at once gave up the money. An 
order was issued to the merchants of the city directing their 
attendance. The cavalry and infantry after a consultation amongst 
themselves came to the hall of special audience, and complained 
that they did not get their allowances of pay and clothing, and stated 
their conviction that the physician Ahsan Ulla Khan and Mahbub 
Ali Khan were in collusion with the British. The troopers and 
infantry then went off to the house known as the Haveli Lai Kumu, 
and accused the priest Shah Nizam-ud-din of having two European 
ladies concealed in his residence. Shah Nizam-ud-din replied that 
he should be confronted with their informant, and the troopers pre¬ 
sented some man who was a resident of liampoor, and who said his 
story had been hearsay. Shall Nizam-ud-din now told the troopers 
that they should be at liberty to plunder his house and kill him if 
they should discover any European women there ; but if their real 
object whether «• or not in this false accusation was to do so, of course 
they had the power. In reply to this the troopers had nothing to 
say. Mahbub Ali Khan made, oath on the Koran that he was not 
in collusion with the British. The. soldiery plundered and carried 
away all the property from the house of Agha Muhamad Khan. 

Saturday , 16th May , 1857.—The king came into the hall of speci¬ 
al audience and held a court. The physicians Ahsan Ulla Khan, 
the pay master Agha Sultan, Captain Dildar Ali Khan, Rah mat Ali 
Khan and other chiefs attended and paid their respects. The troopers 
and infantry soldiers, accompanied by their officers, attended and 
presented a letter bearing the seals of the physician Ahsan Ulla 
Khan and the Nawab Mahbub Ali Khan, which they said they had 
intercepted at the Delhi Gate of the city, and complained that the 
physician and Nawab had sent this letter to the English, inviting 
them to come into the city immediately, and promising that provided 
the English should agree to acknowledge Mirza Jawan Baklit, the son 
of the king by the Queen Zinat Mahall as fyur-apparent, they would on 
their part engage to seize and make over all the soldiery now in Delhi. 
This document was shown to Ahsan Ulla, Khan and Nawab Mahbub 
Ali Khan who declared it#was a forgery, got up by some person, and 
the impressions on it were from counterfeit seals of gypsum, and they 
took off their signht rings and threw them before the soldiers. They 
further swore by the Koran that the seals on the paper were not 
theirs and that the document was a forgery. However* the soldiers 
would not believe their asseverations. Some persons told the troopers 
that a number of Europeans were concealed in one of the covered 
drains of the canal. Hearing this Mirza Abulbakr accompanied by 
the troopers went to the place indicated, and, jumping into the drain, 
discharged his pistol in it ; but no Europeans were discovered. 
After this the men of the cavalry and infantry drew their swords and 
surrounded the physician Ahsan Ulla Khan, declaring their firm 
belief that he maintairied an understanding with the English. They 
agreed that it was on that account that he kept the European prisoners 
intending that when the English came he might make them' over and 
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would have the soldiers killed. The matter ended in their taking the 
Europeans,men, women and children, fifty-two in number, from the jail, 
where they were confined, to the reservoir near the music gallery 
with the intent to kill them there. The prince Mirza Majhli attempt¬ 
ed to remonstrate, urging that the slaughter of women was not legal 
according to the Mahomedan law. The troopers on this resolved to 
kill the said Mirza, but he ran away and so escaped. They then 
made the prisoners sit down, and one of them fired his carabine at 
them. The bullet wounded one of the king’s armed retainers. 
After this, two of the king’s personal armed retainers killed the 
whole of the Europeans, men, women and children, with their swords. 
There were about 200 Mussulmans standing at the reservoir uttering 
the coarsest abuse against the prisoners. The sword of one of the 
king’s armed retainers broke. After the slaughter the bodies were 
laden on two carts, and thrown into the river. This occurrence 
caused a great excitement amongst the Hindus throughout the city, 
who said that these Purbeas who had committed tMs heinous and 
atrocious cruelty, could never be victorious against the English. The 
companies at the gates were relieved. Some one informed the troopers 
that some Europeans were concealed in the house of the treasurer, 
Mathura Das, and in the street known as the Chowdhary-ka-Kuncha. 
They^accordingly made a search, but returned without finding any. 
The troopers did not aggrieve any one on this occasion. An order 
was written to Walidad Khan of Malngurh, noticing the anarchy 
prevailing on the eastern side of the Jumna, caused by the lawless con¬ 
duct of the Goojurs, and directing him to go and take steps to suppress 
it. Two weavers in the disguise of infantry soldiers were engaged 
plundering in the city and were apprehended. The shop-keepers of 
the Lahore gate submitted a complaint that Kashi Nath, police officer 
of their section of the town, was demanding a bribe of 1,000 rupees 
from them holding gut the threat that if they did not give him the 
money, he would send them as prisoners to the chief police station. 
The physician Ahsan Ulla Khan accordingly sent an order to Kazi 
Faiz Ulla to place the said police officer under arrest. 

Sunday, 17th May, 1857,.—The king was in his private apart¬ 
ments ; the men of the cavalry and infantry accompanied by their 
officers, submitted that they had fortified Salimgarh, and that they 
trusted his majesty would go there and inspect what had been 
done. The king accordingly went in an open litter, saw how 
the guns had ’been placed in position, and then returned, assuring the 
soldiers, he was associated with them in a common cause, desiring 
them to place every confidence in the physician Ahsan Ulla Khan, 
Mahbub Ali Khan, and the Queen Zinat Mahall, and telling them he 
would slay with his own hands, any Europeans they might seize and 
bring to him. On hearing this the troops were convinced, and the 
physician Ahsan Ulla Khan was fully exculpated. A man was seized 
at the bridge with a letter he was bringing from*some European at 
Meerut. The infantry soldiers tied him to a gun, and let him remain 
there. The mutineers had taken up their quarters in the hall of special 
audience, whence they have been made to remove, and the hall has 
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been done np anew with carpets, hangings, &c. Mirza Amin-ud-dia 
Khan and Mirza Zia-ud-din Khan attended agreeably to summons, 
and paid their respects. 

Being ordered to attend court daily, they pleaded sickness. The king 
then directed them to raise troops, saying that large dominions should 
be conferred on them, and they replied they should do so. After this 
l'radat Khan and Mir Klian, brothers of Nawab Mustafa Khan of 
Jahangirubad, Akbar Khan and others attended and presented offer¬ 
ings ol‘ two rupees each. The disposal of the colonelcies of the infantry 
regiments was next considered. A trooper arrived from Garhi Harsaru, 
and reported that several lakhs of rupees, being revenue of the 
Goorgaon district, was on its way to Delhi escorted by a company of 
infantry and some troopers, and that near 300 Mowatis and Goojars of 
that part of the country had made an attack upon this treasure and 
that a fight was going on. On this intelligence Moulavy Muhatnmed 
Bakar, of the. press, was directed to go out immediately with two 
companies of infitntry and one troop of cavalry, in order to oppose the 
(xoojurs and to bring the treasure in safety. The infantry soldiers 
beat a sweeper in the service of Mirza Moghul very severely, on the 
imputation of being a spy. They however, released him on Mirza 
Moghul’s orders. A report was made that some of the Mewatis of 
Jaisinglipura, who had plundered the house of the railway superinten¬ 
dent, had been wounded : it was ascertained that these men had been 
in the service of the English. Tlje landholders of the village of Nad- 
howli attended, and presenting a rupee each, made professions of their 
loyalty and allegiance. The king told them to keep up a proper 
management in their village, failing which they would be expatriated. 
Two of the king’s messengers who had been sent, for intelligence 
returned from Meerut and reported that about 1,000 European soldiers 
with some other Englishmen, women and children, were collected 
there in the Sudder Bazar, and that they had erected fortifications 
on the Suraj Kund, on which they laid mounted guns drawn by ele¬ 
phants. They further represented that the Gbojurs were committing 
high way robberies all along the road from Meerut to Salimpur, and 
had maltreated them also. The king had accordingly two companies 
of infantry stationed at the bridge over the Jumna. The physician 
Abdul Hak attended and presented five rupees. Five companies of 
the sappers and miners had come to Meerut from Roorkee. The 
Europeans required them to remain and perform duties there. To this 
the men objected, and the English attacked them in' consequence. 
Many men were killed, and in the end, the sappers and miners ran away 
and have come to Delhi. Several missives were written and despatched, 
by two, three, or four troopers each, directing early and immediate 
attendance, to Malta Rajah Narendra Singh of Patiala, Raja Ram 
Sing of Jaipui*, the Rajah of Alwar and the Rajahs in Jodhpur, 
and the Kotah, Bundi, &c. Two children were killed by the falling 
of the balcony of Dewan Kishan Lai’s house. It is reported that 
troops arc coining from Utnballa ; otherwise every thing is quiet. 

Monday, 18 th May, 1857.—The king came from Ms private apart¬ 
ments iuto the hall of special audience and took his seat on the throne 
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in state. The bands of the five regiments attended, and continued 
playing English music. The king bestowed arms and dresses of 
honor varying in grandeur, by reference to their appointments, on 
Mirza Moghal, as commander-in-chief of the whole of the forces, on 
Mirza Kochak Sultan, Mirza Khair Sultan, Mirza Mendu, and on 
others of his sons, as colonels of infantry, and on his grand-son 
Abulbakr, as colonel of the regiment of cavalry. Mirza Moglial 
presented two gold mohurs, and the other princes one gold mohur and 
five rupees each in thankfulness for the honors conferred on him. Hasan 
Ali Kliau attended and paid his respects. He was ordered to attend 
court regularly every day, and said lie would do so. The king then 
said that a very large portion of the country would be bestowed on him, 
and directed him therefore to raise troops, cavalry and infantry. Hasan 
Ali Khan replied, that he could not undertake this, but that he would 
remain in attendance on his Majesty. The two sowars who had been 
sent witb the missive to Alwar returned, and reported that thousands 
of Goojurs were infesting the road and committing highway robberies, 
that they had robbed them of their horses, clothes ittid money, that 
they had taken the king’s letter and tearing it up, had put the pieces 
back into their hands ; and that it was after much entreaty and suppli¬ 
cation that they were prevailed on to give back the horses. A camel 
rider who was sent with a missive to Nuwab Ahmud Ali Khan of 
Farru^h-nagor returned and reported that the Goojurs would not 
allow him to go on. The officers of the sappers and miners presented 
themselves and reported that five companies of their corps had come 
from lioorkee to Meerut ; that ail the Europeans with their wives and 
children were collected in their entrenchments called the Dum-Duma. 
That the Europeans used every endeavour to tamper with the sappers 
and miners to dissuade them from coming to Delhi, and to get them to 
remain at Meerut, and to join in the duties there, promising them an 
increase of salary ; but that they had declined listening to those pro¬ 
posals, whereupon the Europeans commenced a fire of grape on them 
about 3 o’clock one morning, by which 200 and upwards of their num¬ 
ber were killed, and the renatoinder runaway and had new come to His 
Majesty’s presence. They were ordered to take up their quarters in 
Salimgarh. Nuwab Malibub Ali Khan having prepared a nominal list 
of Rarnji Das Godownwalla, Kamji Das Gurwalla, the treasurer, Saligram, 
and the other merchants of the city, sent it to them ^y a confidential 
agent with a message, that the daily expenses of the troops accounted 
to 2,500 rupees, and that they were therefore collectively required to 
provide five lakhs of rupees. On this the whole of the merchants went 
to Malibub Ali Khau and reported that they wore plundered of all they 
possesed on the out-break ot the troops, and whence now were they to 
raise the money ? llamji Das said that if Mahbuli Ali Khan could 
get the other merchants to pay, he also would do so. Mirza Abulbakr 
went with the regiment of cavalry to the villages of Chandrawl and 
Wazirabad, to punish the Goojurs for robberies they were committing ; 
but the Goojurs ran away. 

Tuesday , 19 th May, 1857.—The king came from his apartments 
into the hall of special audience. Two troopers arrived from MeeAit 
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and reported that a force consisting of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
had come to Meerut with several lakhs of treasure from Bareilly 
and Moradabad. The Europeans there complained to them that 
the Meerut troops had revolted, and killing numbers of them had 
gone off to Delhi. The Bareilly and Moradabad forces replied that 
the Europeans had taken their revenge by killing three hundred 
of the sappers and miners, and that no doubt they (the Bareilly and 
Moradabad force) would experience similar kindness. On hearing 
this, the Europeans went into their entrenchments and commenced 
a cannonade when the troops from Bareilly and Moradabad erected 
batteries and returned the fire. Through the direction of God a shot 
from the latter fired the mine the Europeans had laid, and the whole 
area enclosed by their entrenchments was blown up. On receiving 
this intelligence the whole of the troops and the king were highly 
delighted and fired five guns at Salimgurh in token of their joy. 
After this, information arrived that the collector of Goorgaon on run¬ 
ning away had hsft 17,000 rupees at Harsaru Garhi. One hundred 
troopers and two companies of infantry went thither and brought the 
money away. It was ordered that it should be lodged in the treasury. 
A trooper sent by the Baija Bai arrived and stated that his mistress 
not crediting the slaughter of the Europeans and their wives, had sent 
him for certain intelligence. The king told him that all the Euro¬ 
peans here had been exterminated, directing him to return to Qwalior 
accompanied by two troopers, and carrying a special missive and to 
•tell the Bai Sahib to come to the. royal presence immediately with her 
troops and manifest her good will. After this the king held his court 
in the hall of special audience. His Majesty bestowed a dress of 
honor of great grandeur together with a silver inkstand, on account of 
his appointment to the priiuiership, with the presented title of “ prime 

minister to the king of the conquered countries” on.* The said 

Mirza presented ten gold mohurs to show his sense of the honor con¬ 
ferred on him. The king conferred a similar dress of honor on his 
special son, Mirza Balclitawar Shah, on his appointment to the colonelcy 
of the 74tli regiment native infantry. The said Mirza presented two 
gold mohurs and five rupees as his thanks-offering. His Majesty fur¬ 
ther presented each of his sons who had been appointed colonels with a 
pair of kettle-drums. The Chamberlain, Hassan Mirza, was ordered to 
present Kunwar Ajet Singh of Patiala. The Kunwar accordingly attended 
and presented one gold mohur. The king said he well knew the Kunwar 
had always been residing in Delhi and gave him a dress of honor, and 
the Kunwar in acknowledgment presented an offering of five rupees. 
Ahmud Mirza and the son of the physician Abdul Hak attended and 
presented five rupees each. Tim Kisaldar sent by Mohammad Akber 
Ali Khan attended and presented an offering of two rupees on his own 
account, and a petition from his client stating that after making 
necessary arrangements in his territory he would speedily come to the 
royal presence. There were two gentlemen, three ladies and a child 
concealed in the house of Natliu tailor, the troopers hearing this made 


* Name omitted—Jawan Bukht was probably then appointed. 
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them prisoners and brought them to the palace and burnt the tailor’s 
house. The king placed these prisoners in the custody of the 
soldiery. His Majesty went to Salimgarli where he received a general 
military salute from the troops. The officers of the 20th regiment, 
native infantry, represented that they did not credit the story of the 
blowing up of the entrenchments at Meerut brought by the two 
troopers, and that they therefore intended to go and blow them up them¬ 
selves. The king said it was not necessary ; but suggested that if they 
went they should do so with the concurrence of their general, Mirza 
Moghal. An order was issued to Kazi Faiz Ulla, the principal 
police officer of the city, telling him that two of the boats in the 
bridge over the Jumna, had become displaced, and directing him 
to send one hundred labourers to restore their lashings. Intelli¬ 
gence was received that several doctors accompanied by a number 
of the Mussulman residents of the city, had erected the Maho- 
medan standard in the Jumma Musjid as a declaration of an obliga¬ 
tory 'war of extirmination against the British, and £hat the doctors 
having represented the great merit of slaying the English who, they 
said, were infidels, thousands of Mussulmans had joined the standard. 
The king hearing this sent a message, saying all the English have been 
killed against whom you have raised this standard, and directing that it 
should be removed. Moulavy Sadr-ud-din Khan went to the Jumma 
Musjid and reasoned with the doctors there, and prevailed on them 
to take the flag down. Several carts of grain, salt, &c. were seized 
outside the city and brought in. * 

Wednesday, '20th May, 1857.—The king came from his private 
apartments into the hall of special audience. The doctor Mahomed 
Sayad attended and exchanged greetings with him. The king 
remarked that he (the doctor) had erected the Mahomedan standard at 
Jumma Musjid against the English, but that as they had been all killed, 
there had been no necessity for doing so. The doctor replied that 
it had been set up against the Hindus. On this the king remarked 
that he regarded Hindus and Mahomedans alike, and he was not 
disposed to acquiesce in a religious war against the Hindus; fur¬ 
ther remarking that as for the Christians, all there had been of them, 
had been already killed. Aftfcr this the officers of the army attended 
and complained that the Mahomedans had raised the Mahomedan flag 
against them ; but the king assured them that the object of its being 
erected was the slaughter of the English. The officers further re¬ 
presented that .one of the magazine servants was seized at the bridge 
while in the act of taking away a small brass gun he had stolen from 
the park of artillery. The king sentenced the man to be blown 
away from a gun. Mirza Amin-ud-din Khan, Mirza Zia-ud-din Khan, 
Hasan Ali Khan and Rahmut Ali Khan, attended and paid their 
respects. The king bestowed a walking stick on each of .them as a mark 
of favour, and they severally presented five rupees each. Mirza Moghal 
received orders to proceed to Meerut with four guns, four regiments of 
infantry and the cavalry, in order to blow up tho entrenchments there. 
The said Mirza suggested that Mirza Amin-ud-din Khan, Mirza 

Y 
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Zia-ud-din Khan, Hasan Ali Khan and other great chiefs'holding exten¬ 
sive territories, might be sent with him, and promised to exterminate 
the English. On hearing the suggestion, the chiefs referred to re¬ 
mained silent. The king then directed Mirza Abulbakr to start with 
the force. Nawab Malibub Ali Khan and the physician Ahsan Ulla 
Khan were ordered to provide funds for the expenecs of the army 
during its march to Meerut. The infantry soldiers searched a cart 
coming from Meerut, and 'plundered some jewellery there was in it. 
Some troopers searched the Mubarak Bagli, situated beyond the can¬ 
tonments, and killed two Europeans who had been hiding there. The 
officers of the army came and requested that the live European women 
who were prisoners might be made over to them. The king directed 
the docter Malibub Ali to present a legal opinion according to the 
Mahomedan law in this matter. The Moulavy presented the opinion 
required, ruling that the slaughter of women was not legal accord¬ 
ing to the Mahomedan code. The king now retired to his private 
apartments where he remained engaged in conference with the queen 
and the secretary Mukund Lai. 

Escapes from Delhi. 

In the afternoon, however. Brigadier Graves sent a mes¬ 
sage to Major Abbott, directing him to bring his corps back 
to the station as he required reinforcements, but this order 
could not be at that time obeyed, if it ever was, aB it was con¬ 
sidered dangerous to leave the guns without a sufficient pro¬ 
tection. Just at this time the guard at the Cashmere gate 
commenced firing at the officers, who to endeavour to escape, 
ran up the declivity, leading to the Subaltern’s quarters, 
amidst a shower of bullets. Here it was that Capt. Gordon, 
and Lieuts. Rcvely and Smith, 74th Native Infantry, were 
killed; and Lieut. Osborn, 54th, wounded in the thigh; Lieut. 
Vibart, and one or two other officers were of the party, but were 
unhurt. On arriving at the ramparts, Lieut. Osborn, after bind¬ 
ing up his wound with his pocket handkerchief, finding escape 
by any other course next to impossible, in a state I should ima¬ 
gine akin to desperation, jumped from the ramparts down into 
the diteh a height of, I should think, twenty-five or thirty feet, 
and great was the surprise of Lieut. Vibart to see him alight 
all safe, and speedily commence ascending the opposite bank. 
Seeing the successful result of this bold step, he, Lieut. Vibart, 
determined on doing likewise, but just as he was about to take 
this hazardous leap, he heard the cries of women for help, pro¬ 
ceeding from .the officers’ quarters. Without for one moment, 
considering the imminent danger he would be running, he 
rushed back amidst hundreds of shots to the above named place, 
where he found Mrs. Forrest, her three daughters, and two 
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other ladies. On getting them outside, where I believe, Mrs. 
Forrest then received the wound in her shoulder, Lieut. Vibart, 
along with the remainder of the number at the main guard, 
made a kind of rope of the handkerchiefs, &c. safely landed 
them all in the ditch, and after about half an hour’s delay, they 
all reached the top of the opposite bank. It seems a miracle 
that the sepoys did not follow them to the ramparts and pot 
them of. Their next course was to proceed to the banks of the 
river, which after a great deal of trouble they forded. Naturally 
the ladies could travel but a very short distance, and in seven 
days they had only got twelve miles on their road fo Meerut, 
after encountering severe fatigues and dangers, at some places 
fed, at others meeting with the greatest incivility. Having arriv¬ 
ed so far, they succeeded in inducing a man to convey a letter 
for them to Meerut, and the next day some troops came out for 
them and took them in. The letter above Alluded to also 
mentioned that Lieut. Butler, who had been wounded in the 
bead with a brickbat, thrown at him by the towns-people,man¬ 
aged to escape along with Ensign Angelo from the main guard, 
but that since they had been murdered by some villagers. 
Captain Russell, Lieut. Anderson, and Ensign Wheatly who 
were out shooting when the massacre took place, also safely 
arrived at Meerut. 

Intimation of the out-break was received by us only about 
half an hour before the murder of the Commissioner, conse¬ 
quently it was impossible to think of saving anything but our 
lives. Fortunately I succeeded in sending off my wife and Mr. 
F. Marshall (of Hulse and Co.), who reached Delhi a short 
time before, en route to Umballah. Two other carriages with 
passengers were at the‘Dak Bungalow, and of course shared 
the fate of the other people who were in the city. There were 
two gharries at the Agenoy at the time I was driven from my 
house, about noon, and took refuge in the flag tower near 
cantonments, where all the families of the officers were assem¬ 
bled. We defended the tower, until the sepoys turned upon 
us, and seized the two guns on which our only reliance was in 
the retreat, when each one went his own way. Col. Knyvett, 
Lieut. Gambler, 38th, and myself being, I believe, the last to 
leave Delhi at about 9 o’clock p. M.. by which time the 
whole of the bungalows in cantonment were in a blaze. We 
were pursued by about seven or eight sepoys, who more than 
once passed within ten yards of the lump of jungle grass, in 
which we were concealed. At about noon.the following day, 
Tuesday, we joined another party of six officers and four ladies, 
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two of the latter wounded. We decided on making for 
Meerut, and at sun-down commenced crossing the river Jumna. 
A villager had been enlisted as a guide, with a promise of a 
very handsome reward if he conducted us in safety ; but under 
pretence of having forgotten something, he left us on the 
bank of the river, and presently we saw that he had betrayed 
us, and that a body of armed men were rushing down. As 
our only chance of safety was in placing the river between 
us, we lost no time in attempting it, and by a miracle, as 
it were, we succeeded, as the villain not only betrayed us, 
but took *us to the deepest and most rapid part of the stream. 
The ladies retained their presence ol mind, so by hard swim¬ 
ming, we all reached the opposite bank ; the mob seeing 
our determination did not follow. Next morning we reach¬ 
ed a village, where the people behaved well, and gave us food 
and shelter wntil noon, when we were told to run, as our 
lives were in danger. We started into the jungle, and when 
about a mile from the village, were attacked by a caste, called 
Goojurs, who robbed us of every article we possessed, even 
to the buttons from our clothes; of the latter, just enough 
was left to cover us. The poor ladies were in a sad condjtion ; 
in fact it was the most trying time, as we were some ten 
hours under a burning sun, travelling bare foot, and not a 
drop of water procurable. Fortune guided us to a large village 
of the Jhat caste, where we were detained three days, but 
found means to communicate with Meerut, which place we 
reached on Monday night, having thus been one week suffer¬ 
ing the greatest dangers and privations. 


Mr. Buckley after his escape from the Delhi Magazine. 

In the first place he assisted a Mrs. Huberts and her little 
son, only four years of age, across .the river; they both got 
safe to Meerut, although at the time he had only the use of 
one arm, having, been wounded with a musket ball while de¬ 
fending the magazine against the rebels. On his arrival at 
Meerut he was admitted into hospital for the cure of his 
wounds, having fallen into the hands of a gang of ruffians on 
the banks of the river, who stripped him of everything he had 
on except his shirt, and left him bleeding and senseless for dead, 
with five more wounds; but strange to say, he recovered. After 
rambling in the jungle for twelve days, he arrived at Meerut 
in a deplorable state along with Lieut. Raynor and his family, 
whom it appears he met on the following day, and like himself' 
stripped of everything they had, and in the hands of a gang of 
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ruffians. I am told by Lieut. Raynor and his family, that had 
it not been for this man’s brave and gallant conduct, they 
believe they should never have reached Meerut in safety, as 
he suffered his head to be laid on the ground four different 
times with a man’s foot upon it to be cut off, and at the same 
time offering to sacrifice his life, begging that the females 
might be spared from insult; his cool and gallant conduct dis¬ 
armed their oppressors ; but what is still more, he had been only 
six days in hospital, when he went to Brigadier Wilson and vo¬ 
lunteered to go with the Meerut force to Delhi, but was refused 
on account of his wounds. However I am told that he was 
only nine days in hospital, and, on the evening of the tenth 
day, was on his way with guns and other stores to join the 
Meei’ut force at the Hindun Bridge, nine miles from Delhi, 
marched with them into Delhi cantonments where he remain¬ 
ed up to the 17th June ; but having been struck with the sun 
twice on the road as I am told, and a third time while on duty 
up at the batteries, he was sent to Meerut much against his will, 
although his life was in great danger from the stroke he got; but 
he was soon doing well again. What ought to be done for this 
man ? He had served Government upwards of twenty-six 
years, and more than seventeen years out of that in the Ord- 
ance department; he had lost the whole of his property, and 
what is still worse the whole of his family (wife and three 
children). 


Adventures of an Officer of the 38 th N. I. 

Monday morning came, and the whole brigade paraded to 
hear the sentence read of the Barrackpore courts-martial. About 
8 o’clock the 54th were lender arms, and marching to the city 
with two guns of Captain De Teissier’s battery. The muti¬ 
neers from Meerut were then crossing the bridge-of-boats. 
The 38th and 74th had not long been under arms when news 
reached us that the 54tli refused to fire ; that Colonel Ripley 
and others of their officers had been shot or cut down. We 
then moved down the Artillery parade ground where were 
De Teissier’s guns and some companies of the 74th. Thence we 
moved to the Flag-staff tower, where the midday gun fires, 
and formed line along the high ground. Proctor (38th) had 
gone down to the Cashmere gate, where he was subaltern 
officer of the main-guard for that week (afterwards saved). 
We remained at the tower all day ; the ladies and residents, 
some in their carriages, some walking, gradually flocked there. 
Dr. Stewart had marvellously escaped from the city, and told 
us of the fate of Colonel Ripley, who was not dead, but removed 
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to the Artillery quarter-guard, mortally wounded. It was so 
inexplicable to us why troops from Meerut did not arrive. 
Looking towards the city, we saw fires blazing, and heard 
the firing of heavy guns, which left us in uncertainty as to 
what was taking place. Dr. Batson volunteered to disguise 
himself as a native and make his way to Meerut; the Brigadier 
accepted his services. He took a sorrowful leave of his wife. 
Men rode in from the main-guard and told us the troops 
would do nothing. Later I offered to go; ‘ Gibraltar ’ 
was fresh, though he, like us, had had no food all day. I 
hammered along, and got inside the gate—there are two, 
the entering one was open; the inner one, citywards, was 
elosed. Our men, composing the guard and companies of 
the 64th and 74th hung about in knots; two guns were in 
position, pointing to the gate; a large knot of officers stood on 
the slope go'ffig up to the main-guard. I saw Proctor, Dr. 
Wood, Ilyslop, Smith (74th), Reveley, Osborne, Captain 
Gordon Butler, Angelo, Elton, and some others. Above was 
a group of ladies—the Forrests, Mrs. Ironson, Fuller, Forster, 
&c. While 1 was there the magazine blew up, it sent ushurry- 
sCurry iu every direction, for fear of the falling fragments, but 
no one was hurt. The saddest sight yet remained. By the 
gate, side by side, and covered by pretty ladies’ dresses taken 
from some house, as if in mockery, lay the bodies of poor 
Captain Smith, Burrows, Edwardes, and Waterfield, and the 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, some lying calm as shot dead, and 
others with an expression of pain, and mutilated by bayonets 
and tulwai's (swoi*ds). I had no business in the main-guard 
away from the men, and soon after rode back to the tower, 
I could not look poor Miss W—(step-sister to Captain Bur¬ 
rows) in the face ; she had come in «tlie carriage with Mrs. 
H — and Miss H—. It was thought to make a stand at the 
tower, and the service ammunition was brought up from the 
lines, but we had only nineteen Europeans, drummers, &c., be¬ 
sides officers, that we could count upon. The sepoys soon 
showed the spirit which animated them, by firing on Captain 
De Teissier, fortunately only killing his horse. The sun was 
going down when Majors Paterson and Elton came in, stating 
that they had escaped from the main-guard ; that the sepoys 
were shooting down their officers, and all was confusion. We 
saw it was hopeless. The Brigadier ordered us to retire. 
First went the carriages, then the guns, next the 38th, and 
a portion of the 74th. I cannot say then what became of the 
carriages. As I brought up the rear our men fell in column 
in order, but as we retired they streamed off right and left by 
hundreds into the bazar, till at last the Colonel and I found 
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ourselves with the colours and a handful of men. We intend¬ 
ed to make for a ford by the powder magazine, but our men 
showed that they were no longer under control, took the 
colours, and made for their lines. The Colonel and I followed. 
We sounded the assembly, and there was a great hubbub. 
We implored the men to fall in, but they stood still and de¬ 
clined. The Colonel went among them, and begged they 
would shoot him if they wished it. They vowed they had no 
ill-feeling against us. It was here I saw the last of poor Hol¬ 
land (since safe). His horse had not been ridden all day : it 
came from his bungalow. 1 heard Holland exclaim, ‘ which 
way did the ladies and carriages go ?’ Some one answered, the 
Kurnaul road ; and I watched him canter across the parade- 
ground to the bridge by the Company’s garden. Il l had had 
a wile or child, or any one belonging to me in the carriages, 
1 might have done the same; but as it was ^ dismounted, 
patted Gibralter with a kind of presentiment of evil, and 
sent him to my bungalow, and walked disconsolately into our 
quarter-guard. The Colonel did the same; somehow the idea of 
flight did not occur to us. I got my bed down from the bun¬ 
galow and my kit, and went for some dinner. Then our men 
commenced urging us to escape, but we refused, and I fell 
asleep. I awoke, and my bearer entreated me to go, and said 
that the ruftiana were coming from the city. Pcile was also in 
the quarter-guard. We each took one of the colours, and 
got as far as the door, but the men closed on us, and jerked 
them out of our hands. Firing commenced behind us, and the 
satisfaction of being shot by one’s own troops is small. I met 
the Colonel in the doorway and, seizing him by the wrist, 
forced him along over the parade-ground to the bridge by our 
butts. It was quite dark. We reached it untouched and scram¬ 
bled on till we fell exhausted by a tree. Soon the moon rose, 
and cantonments in a blaze threw a glare on the Colonel’s scales ; 
my scabbard flashed, and white clothing looked like snow. 
We crouched like hares, and thus passed all that fearful night, 
now running forward,, now hiding in hollows and gaps, as voices 
seemed in our track. We kept parallel to the road which 
leads to the Shalimar gardens. We crossed the .1 umna canal 
by a ford, and drank as perhaps we never drank before. 
The poor Colonel was terribly exhausted ; we had had nothing 
all day. Day broke, we were under a tree, and the Colonel 
tore the scales off his coat and hid them in the bushes. I 
was bent on making for the Kurnaul road, trusting to some 
conveyance meeting us, but the Colonel was set against the 
plan, and we made for the Jumna bank: We perceived a 
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broken down mud hut at a little distance. Into this we crept 
and lay down ; while there as the sun rose, we perceived a 
a party of sepoys and others advancing towards us; they 
seemed to search the bushes, and the sun glittered on their 
arms. I cocked my pistol mechanically, but after two barrels 
I had no more ammunition. The Colonel had not even his 
sword. I remember saying, ‘Oh, Colonel, death is better 
than this horrible suspense God’s hand was over us then as 
ever. The sepoys turned towards the river, as if thinking 
that we had taken the ford, and disappeared. Some Brahmins 
discovered us as they came to work, one took us to the village 
and put us in a tope (clump of trees), while he got us chup- 
paties (bread) and milk. On the way Mr. Marshall, the auc¬ 
tioneer and merchant, met us. He had quitted the quarter- 
guard immediately after the Colonel and me, together with 
three others, but in the morning Marshall alone remained, and 
where the others are, alive or dead, we know not. After giving 
us food our Brahmin friends took us over a ford of a branch of 
the .Jumna, and concealed us in the long jungle grass on the 
other side. While there another came to me and said a party 
of fugitives like ourselves were in the grass at a little distance. 
I followed, and he led me some two miles, when I found a 
party of ladies and others conoealed. The first person I saw 
was Proctor, anti in my joy at seeing him, whom I had be¬ 
lieved shot at the main-guard, I saw no one else. After the 
first joy of meeting him, I looked about and found Mrs. For¬ 
rest, her husband, and three girls, Mr. Fraser (Engineers) 
Mr. Salkeld, Vibart, and Wilson (Artillery). I sent to the Colo¬ 
nel and Marshall, and this made our party thirteen: with guns 
and swords, wc thought ourselves a match for a chance strag- 
ling party of mutineers. The escape of this party from the 
main-guard was wonderful. During the afternoon it was deter¬ 
mined by Major Abbott at the Cashpiere gate to send what 
ladies were there to cantonments. There were no convey¬ 
ances, and they, were mounted on the carriages of the guns— 
who knows what spirit possessed our men ?—they were suddenly 
dislodged, aud a murderous fire commenced on all there assem¬ 
bled. There was a rush up the ramparts into the main-guard. 
Osborne was shot through the thigh ; he said, * I am not going 
to be murdered by these sepoys,’ and led the way, throwing 
himself over the wall into the ditch below, others followed. 
Mrs. Forrest, was shot through the shoulder, but over they 
went, one after another, dropping down what in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances one would say endangered life and limb, yet they 
reached the ditch,' scrambled up the scarp, and the party 
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I mention reached Sir T. Metcalfe’s house; the servants 
gave them some beer and food, anti led them to tho 
river bank shortly before the house was fired. They 
passed much such a night as we did, with one narrow¬ 
er escape. As they lay concealed some men passed and saw 
a ribband or a bottle, and saying ‘Oh, they have been here, 
evidently,’ went on. They came to the same ford, and 
while concealed heard me described by my eyeglass, sent 
for me, and thus we happily met. We could not stay in 
the grass, so that evening started, the Brahmins conducting 
us to a ford over the Jumna. We travelled some two or 
three miles up stream before reaching it. Our hearts failed, 
and no wonder, where ladies were concerned, as we looked 
at the broad swift river. It was getting dark, too. Two 
natives went across. We watched them anxiously, wade a 
considerable portion of the river; then thei» heads alone 
appeared above water. It was our only chance of life, and 
our brave ladies never flinched. It was so deep that where 
a tall man would wade a short man would be drowned. I 
thought it was all over when, on reaching the deep water 
with Mrs. Forrest on my left arm, a native supporting her 
on the other side, we were shot down the river; however, 
by desperate efforts and the assistance of another native, we 
reached the bank in safety. I swam back once more for an¬ 
other of our party, and so ultimately we all got safe over. 
It was a brave feat for our ladies to do. We passed another 
wretched night, suffering fearfully from cold, and crouching 
close to each other for warmth ; there was no noise but the 
chattering of our teeth. . Next morning we were discovered 
and led to a tope, where again the Brahmins temporarily proved 
our friends, but they turned us out shortly afterwards with 
news that there were sowars behind and sowars in front. 
We turned wearily to the left to fall into the hands of the 
Groojurs. These ruffians gradually collected and with a wild 
howl set upon us. Our arms had been under water and use¬ 
less, and they were 15 to 1. They disarmed us and proceeded 
brutally to rob and strip us. I think a fuqueer here saved our 
lives. On we toiled all day in a burning sun, with naked feet 
and skins peeling and blistering in the burning wind. How the 
ladies stood it is marvellous, yet they never murmured or flinch¬ 
ed, or disti'essed us by a show of terror. We were taken 
to a large Brahmin village that night and concealed in a 
fuqueer’s hut. We were there three days, and I trust hereafter 
handsomely to reward our benefactors. While here we sent in 
a letter in French to Meerut asking for assistance. It seemed 
not to eome, and from Bhekia we were taken to Hurchund- 
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pore at the request of an old zemindar,, who had heard of 
our whereabouts, and treated us royally. He was a German by 
birth, an old man of eighty or ninety, and now native in dress, 
language, &c.—not in heart or religion. He sent us up clean 
stuff for clothes, and gave us something like civilized food 
again. That evening thirty sowars (troopers), under Lieutenants 
Gough and Mackenzie, who volunteered for the service in 
answer to our letter, rode in, and we enjoyed the luxurious 
sense of release from the almost hourly expectation of death. 
The old man provided carls for us, and at 10 r. m. the day 
week of our escape from Delhi, we reached Meerut. 

What a delight it was to be surrounded by kind faces 
and by sympathizing friends. We were truly in a deplorable 
condition—lame, filthy, and plundered of sill; we were asham¬ 
ed to look people in the face. There are many who, like 
ourselves, have lost everything belonging to them. I feel 
that thankfulness for life must counterbalance every other 
consideration. My losses are small, for I have lost none 
dear to me by relationship. I often thanked God that I 
had neither wife or child. All the 38th are saved, as Holland 
came in here alive, but with a slight cut on the back from 
a sabre. Poor fellow, he has been wandering seventeen days, 
owing his life to the kindness of villagers and others on the 
road. 


Dr. Batson’s Account of the Delhi Mutiny and his Escape. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, the sowars came from 
Meerut into Delhi and wreaked their vengeance by mur¬ 
dering the greater portion of the Europeans. The 38th N. 
I., 54tli, and 74th were ordered ouf with the artillery, but 
being of the same mind as the sowars of the 3rd Cavalry, 
they offered no resistance, but told ^heir officers that they had 
better fly with as little delay as possible. The ladies had been 
collected in tf,ie tower on the hill at Delhi, and when the 
danger became apparent, I went to Brigadier Graves, then 
commanding at Delhi, and vulunteered to take a letter to 
Meerut to obtain the assistance of the European Troops. 
Brigadier Graves gave me the letter, and after taking leave 
of my wife and three daughters in the tower, with the rest of 
the ladies, I went to my house and assumed the garb of a 
fuqueer, colpuring my face, hands, and feet. I made for the 
bridge-of-boats, across the Jumna, through the city, but on 
reaching, I found the bridge broken. 1 returned towards the 
cantonment and tri'ed to get across the river at a ferry near the 
Powder Magazine, but by this time the sowars of the 3rd 
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cavalry had reached the cantonment, and all the neighbouring 
villagers, Goojurs and Jauts, were rushing to plunder the 
eantonment, the houses were fired, and I despaired of being 
able to get to Meerut. I rushed across the parade ground, and 
was fired at twice by the sepoys. I got as far as the garden 
near the canal, when I was seized by some villagers, and de¬ 
prived of every particle of clothes ; I proceeded naked as I was 
born, towards Kurnaul, in the hope I might overtake the 
officers and ladies that had fled in that direction—but before 
I had proceeded a mile, I saw two sowars, who had evidently 
failed in overtaking the officers; they rode up to me with 
drawn swords, and exclaimed ‘ Ferungee hy,’ ‘ maro,’ ‘ maro.’ I 
threw myself in a supplicating position, and being intimate with 
the Mahomedan religion, and speaking the Hindustani, I com¬ 
menced uttering the most profound praises in behalf of tlieir 
Prophet Mahomed, and begged they would spare my life if 
they believed that Immam Mendhee would come to judge the 
world. I made every moral appeal to them, (after escaping 
the first cut they made at my throat, which I did by fading 
down, they being mounted could not well reach me), my en¬ 
treaties were listened to, and they let me go, saying, * had you 
not asked for mercy in the name of the Prophet, you should 
have died like the rest of the kaffirs.” I was dreadfully excit¬ 
ed and could scarcely stand, but as I felt that I must proceed, I 
continued my journey ; about a mile further, I again met a lot of 
Mahomedans, who rushed up to me, and said, “ Here is a Fe¬ 
rungee, kill the kaffirthey then said to me, “ you For ungees 
want to make us all Christiansthey then dragged me away to 
a village about a mile- or more from the road, and tied my 
arms behind me, after yvhich one of them said: “ Kurrcem 
Bux, go and fetch your £»vord, and we will cut off the kaflir’s 
head while Kurrcem Bux was gone to fetch his sword, (that 
was to launch me into etepnity), a ory of dhar d/tar was made 
by the villagers, and the Mahomedans, who wero keeping me, 
ran off to look after their own interests; 1 rushed off and ran 
with all my strength to the road again, and escaped from these 
unmerciful lyings- X continued to run along the road towards 
Kurnaul, I was again stopped by some ironsmitlis, who were 
employed in the Delhi Magazine, when Jone of them said, “Sa- 
heb, don’t fear, come with me to my village, and 1 will find you 
food, if you go on, you will surely be murdered by the Mabo- 
medans, who have turned out from the villages to rob and kill 
the Ferungees.” 1 went with the ironsmiths to their house, 
and was most humanely and kindly treated, one giving me a 
dhotee, another a cap, another some milk "and native bread—1 
*elt ray life was safe, I was much excited and could scarcely 
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speak; they gave me a cot, on which I laid down, but could 
not sleep. I told these people X was a Doctor, and in conse¬ 
quence met with much greater attention. On the following 
morning, the Chowdrie of the village sent for me, when the 
whole village assembled to see the ‘ Fcrungee Doctor;’ 
exhausted as I was, I had to answer a multitude of questions 
put by the people, but finding I was perfectly acquainted with 
their religion, language, and manners, they began to take in¬ 
finite interest in my life, and said, they would protect me. 
While I was staying at this village, 1 heard Dr. Wood, 
of the 38 th N. I., was in a village, some five or six miles off 
at, Summcypore ; a man from this village came to me and said, 
a Doctor Wood Saheb is in my village, lie requires medicines, 
as you know all the native medicines, pray tell me what should 
be given. I prescribed, but 1 know not whether the medicines 
reached him. «I also heard, while at this village that Colonel 
Rypley was lying wounded at the ice pits near the parade ground. 

I persuaded the villagers, that he was a very great personage, 
and that if they would take him food and water, they would be 
handsomely requited by the Government for their humanity. 
They took him food for several days: bu t after I had left this 
village some ten days, 1 heard that one of the sepoys had killed 
him on finding him at the ice pits. A few days after 1 was in the 
village of Badree, it was rumoured, that all the Ferungoes at' 
Meerut, Umballah, and Calcutta had been murdered, and that 
the king of Delhi had taken the government ; and that if any 
village concealed a Fcrungee it would be death to the owners, 
and general ruin. The proprietors of Badree village got 
alarmed at this proclamation, and I was removed at night from 
the village to a small mangoe-tope where Iwas left night and day 
alone. 1 was visited at night by some o»e or other of the villagers, 
who brought me bread and water in a ghurrah. I am unable 
to describe my feelings during this frying time, I was all day 
in the sun, in the extreme heat, and alone at night, when the 
jackalls, &c. came prowling about and crying. It is only God 
and myself know, what I have endured after five days and nights 
in this tope of trees. I was again taken back to the village and 
concealed in a bhoosa house, I was here shut in for twenty-four 
hours, the heat and suffocation, I cannot find language to des¬ 
cribe, I did not know which was the greatest misery, the tope 
of trees in solitude, or the bhoosa kotree. A rumour now was 
set on foot that several sowars had been deputed to hunt for the 
Ferungees in the different villages, and it was considered pru¬ 
dent that I should quit Badree under the escort of a fugueer Jogec ; 
this man came and offered to convey me anywhere, that I might 
please, but stated that it was not safe a moment for me to 
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remain where I was. I then started for Bursooha, where I 
remained the night, this fuqueer at his friend’s dyed all my 
clothes, and gave me necklaces of beeds (Oodrach), &c., to 
assume the garb of a fuqueer myself; after making all pre¬ 
parations to pass as a fuqueer, I commenced by pilgrimage 
with him ; he took me to several villages, and passed me off as a 
Cashmeeree, * Dadoo Puntee, fuqueer Jogee.’ In all the vil¬ 
lages that I passed, I was cross questioned, but understanding 
their e Jotish’religion and oaths, I xnet with every kindness, 
some giving me pice, others food. The Hindoos all expressed 
the most merciful feelings towards the Ferungees, while the 
Mahomedans could not disguise their murderous feelings. 
I was taken to a village to the house of Sewak Doss, Sunt 
Fuqueer Kubbeeree, understanding his code of religion, and 
being able to recite several Kubbeeree Kublxits, he received 
me in every kindness. I told him I was a Ca*hmeeree, but 
the 6age could not reconcile his mind that I was a Cashmeeree 
with the blue eyes. He said your language, gesture, clothes, 
&c., are ail complete, but your blue eyes betray you—you 
are surely a Ferungee. I disclosed to him that I was, never¬ 
theless as I had acquired the Kubbeeree oaths, he Continued 
to behave the same, while I was sitting at this fuqueer’s 
place, a sepoy came saying, he had letters which he was 
taking to the Umballah force that was at Race. He did not 
discover that I was a Ferungee, but I disclosed to him that 
I was a Doctor Saheb, would he take my letter to the officer 
commanding the force. I gave him a letter ; soliciting as¬ 
sistance, which he most faithfully conveyed, but after waiting 
a day in hopes of getting assistance, and none coming, I 
thought it prudent to proceed towards Meerut; the beggar 
who had conducted mg thus far, volunteered to take me 
on, several people of this village accompanied me till we got 
to Hurchundpore, where a Mr. Francis Cohen, a Zemindar, 
(originally a Tussildar in the Government employment,) 
resides; this old gentleman received me in alj kindness, and 
showed me certificates under the signatures of Colonel Kny- 
vett. Captain Salkeld, Lieutenant Holland, Mr. Marshall, 
merchant o*f Delhi, and others, setting forth that they had 
received fevery kindness from Mr. Cohen, who had kindly 
sent them on to Meerut. I then made arrangements to 
proceed to Meerut when a letter was brought from Ivaykrah 
village to my address, telling me that a 10p men of the 
♦Iheend Rajah’s force, commanded by Captain Mac Andrews, 
was waiting at Kaykrah to take me on to Race, where the 
Head Quarters were. . Mr. Cohen sent me back in his cart, 
and I again had the gratification of seeing Captain Mac- 
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Andrew and Lieutenant Mew of my own regiment. I had'been- 
twenty-five days wandering about in villages, topes, &c., and 1 
were it not that I speak the Hindustani language as fluently 
as I can English, I must have been murdered; I. look upon j 
my escape as the most miraculous and providential possible. 
I am unable to describe what I have endured. I am living, 
and at Delhi, with the force, and am truly thankful to the 
Almighty, for the mercy that has been shown me. 

My wife and children are at Kussowlie. 


j Dr. Balfour's Statement. 

After a retreat was determined on, I was offered the use of a 
dog cart by Mr. Le Bas. I put up my sister (Miss. Smith). 
1 then picked up Lieut. Thomason (Engineers) and Mrs. 
Tronson with •the child of Capt. Eraser in her arms. Wo 
started along the Kurnaul road. After starting, Lieut. 
Thomason recommended that we should strike the canal 
bank, intercept his camp which was coming in, and then decide 
on our future movements. We did so, making Chota Thanna; 
next morning while consulting as to our future movements, the 
heads of the village of Rohud (.Tats) eame in, said, they had 
heard of the massacre of Delhi and offered us asylum. 1 ad¬ 
vised the acceptance of the offer and at night we accompanied 
them to the village. There they left us for four or five days, 
showing us the most extreme kindness, and at last when we 
could hear nothing of a force advancing towards Delhi, they 
recommended our marching along the canal bank to Kurnaul. 
They guarded us, felt the way and made arrangements with 
villages of bad repute and* showed us such extreme kindness 
and attention as I never expected to receive, and which, I fear, 
it will be impossible to repay. We arrived safe at Kurnaul on 
the night of the 20th. The Lieut, (governor will be glad to 
hear that the great mass of the country through which we 
passed was distinctly in our favour, even at the worst time, and 
that the insurrection had been almost confined to the Goojur 
villages along the Grand Trunk Road. 

One of the ladies alluded to in Dr. Balfour’s letter thus 
states her own mode of escape :— 

On Monday morning, the 11th, about 8 o’clock, after morn¬ 
ing service, ( had gone over to see a friend living near the 
magazine, when I first heard the report that the disaffected 
corps were coming over from Meerut, and I with other ladies 
was advised to take'shelter in the magazine. I did not go, 
however, but walked over to my mother’s house to warn her; 
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•on arriving there, I told the servants to be on the look out to 
give information, but they all said that no harm could come to 
us, as Delhi was too carefully protected. Several ladies came in 
from the adjoining houses, and in about half an hour the ser¬ 
vants cried out to us that the mutineers were plundering 
houses, and had got as far as the Church. This being close to 
our compound, flight had become impossible, and our servants 
advised us to hide in one of the out-houses, whicli we hastened 
to do. Soon afterwards, two troopers galloped up close to 
where we were hid, and shouted out to the servants, “where 
are the sahibs or ladies ? Don’t be afraid for yourselves, we 
will not hurt any of you, but we mean to kill every Christian 
in Delhi.” The servants said that all had left, they knew not 
where, but for some place of refuge, and they had better search 
the house if they thought they could find any one. The 
answer satisfied the troopers, who galloped oJF hunting for 
Europeans in every direction. Some little time after, a party 
of six men of the 54th liegiment N. I. came into the com¬ 
pound, and discovered our party, where we were lying hid, 
upon which they laughed and taunted us, pointing their 
muskets and threatening to shoot us. We begged them not to 
kill us, on which they said, “ come out and follow us, and you 
will see what we will do.” Wes.all then went out and followed 
them to their own quarters, at the main-guard, where they 
brought us to look at the bodies of our officers lying dead upon 
the ground, and then they laughed and cried out to us, “ see 
these have been murdered, because the Commander-in-chief 
wished to take away our caste, and destroy our religion with 
the new cartridges.” 

Then the officers at the guard seeing ladies below near the men’s 
lines, ran down, pushed aside the sepoys, and told us to go back 
quickly to his quarters which we all did. On arriving there 
we found several officers, and remained from about 10 o’clock 
till about 3 P. M. in great distress for want of food and water. 

Major Abbott, one of the officers present,, sent up to the 
Flag-Staff for two gun-carriages, on which ho said he would 
place the ladies and escort us with a company of his sepoys up.to 
that post, which was considered safer than that in which we were 
then remaining. These carriages came down accordingly, but 
with them two guns and a party of 38th E. I., and as soon as 
we had all seated ourselves on the carriages. Major Abbott 
turned round the guns and marched on in advance at the head 
of his company supposing we should follow. The men of the 
38th waited until he had got outside the Cashmere Gate, 
when they ran and closed it behind his party, and then cried 
to us that they would murder us all if we did not immediately 
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get down again; all but my sister immediately obeyed, but sbe 
was holding her baby and could not jump down, so she prayed 
them to wait till she could hand the baby, and on their shout¬ 
ing out, she threw it into my arms and jumped off. At this 
moment I felt my arm seized by a Drummer of the 54th N. 
I., who told me to follow him if I valued my life, and he drag¬ 
ged me out through a wicket door, and led me up to the Sud- 
der Bazar. On the way I heard the sepoys firing at several 
officers who had escaped, and saw several pursued by the men 
of the 38th, and I believe some were then murdered. My 
conductor took me into Captain Burroughs house, where he 
said there was a lady who would take care of me, but I found 
she had gone to the flag-staff and begged to be allowed to go 
on there. Several sepoys laughed at me, but one came forward 
and said, “ I will escort you there in safety,” which he did. I 
remained thews about ten minutes, when we heard the retreat 
sounded:—all the sepoys by that time having mutinied and 
refused any longer to listen to their officers—upon which every 
one rushed to escape in the best way we could. Doctor Balfour 
kindly took pity on me and gave me the spare seat on his dog 
cart. We drove away as fast as possible out of Delhi, avoiding 
the main-road, and went along the canal road twenty-five miles, 
halted an hour, and then went fifteen miles more, when we came 
to a chowkco where we remained, sleeping the remainder of 
the night in the field. A canal contractor from the neighbour¬ 
ing village of liohul came to us, and said he heard we had fled 
from Delhi, but he would protect us. 

He took us in the morning a long distance to a garden near 
his village, where he told us we must remain by day, and 
every night, lest we should be attacked by plunderers; he took 
us into the village where we slept on ihe top of his house, and 
we remained in this way six days. At last the neighbouring 
villagers said, he must have received a large sum of money 
from us to induce him so to befriend us, and if he did not give 
them part, they»would come and murder us all. Consequent¬ 
ly our protector told us to go off at once to Kurnaul, where he 
heard part of the army had arrived, and he went, with us to 
protect us by the way. We reached safely on the fourth day, 
and the Commander-in-chief made him a present of one 
thousand rupees. 

The child I had carried died in two days, and I had to learn 
the sad tidings of the death of my mother, who sunk under 
the hardships of that fearful day. 

The party we left, with whom my sister was, I have since 
heard, were pursued by a gang of the mutineers, and only 
escaped their deadly fire by a miracle—hiding and creeping 
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along under bushes full of thorns which were lacerating and 
tearing their flesh in fifty places. 


Narrative of Mrs. Dr. Wood. 

Dr. Wood was wounded* and I ran down on foot to meet 
him, having previously sent for him to the tower as being 
safer. Mrs. Peile, the lady who shared with us all our hard¬ 
ships, was by the kindness of a friend, put into a buggy which 
I also occupied. When 1 reached Dr. Wood, there happen¬ 
ed to be a liospital-doolce near, into which he was assisted, as I 
thought he would get along easier in it than any other convey¬ 
ance. We proceeded a short way, when the bearers put him 
down, refusing to go further. Here he got into the palanquin 
carriage 1 had fortunately ordered to follow him, and at last 
started for Ivurnaul, bidding adieu to Major Patterson and Mr. 
Peile, the last ladies on the Delhi parade ground, as the delay 
in changing Dr. Wood’s conveyance three several times 
caused us to be long after all the other ladies, and officers too, 
in leaving the station. We had proceeded only ten miles, 
when the villagers came out upon us and tried to stop us, a 
syce at the same time coming up to us and telling us if we 
went on ahead we should be killed as the villagers were await¬ 
ing us on the road. Here even violence was threatened, as 
our horses were seized and swords drawn, I think, on my 
syce : we however got away from them, and resolved on 
returning to the Company’s garden to hide ourselves there, if 
possible, till next day. 

This we did, and the mally promised to shelter us. Ere very 
long, however, a band of some forty or fifty fellows rushed 
upon us with lattees, demanding all we had; to resist was vain ; 
two helpless women amongst a band of savages. Dr. Wood 
was too severely ■wounded to be able to speak or move. Mrs. 
Peile and I had each a box of our little valuables and jewels 
with us, which we hoped to save, besides IJiad in cash 100 
rupees. Our hopes proved vain, for they robbed us of all, 
taking as w$ll Mrs. Peile’s cloak and bonnet, and my dress and 
two sheets literally soaked in blood, breaking up our convey¬ 
ances and riding off witn the horses. Band after band follow¬ 
ed till, in truth, they found that we were actual beggars, and 
would you believe it, one of these savages who came to rob us 
had white kid gloves on and a lattee in his Jiand. About 
1 o’clock in the morning we left the garden, Dr. Wood laying 
down beneath a tree, whilst Mrs. Peile and I went in search 
of a village. After much persuasion, a Zemindar took us in, 
sheltered and gave us milk and bread till next night, when we 

A A 
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started on foot for Kurnaul. We travelled on in this way by 
night at the rate of seven miles a night, dragging a wounded 
man between us, begging food from village to village, and 
sleeping on the bare ground. We met with kindness at some 
places,, but at others insult and unkindness in every shape, 
being refused even shelter from the heat of the sun. Thus we 
passed six weary days, three of which we passed in the sun 
below trees and bridges, having had our lives threatened, 
running short of water, and always being consoled by the inti¬ 
mation that we would never escape the king’s sowars. The 
sixth day brought us to Balghur, the Ranee Mungla Dabee’s 
village. Here we received much kindness from the Ranee 
who promised to protect us, but the second day of our stay 
with her dashed all our hopes again, for we found that the 
Ranee’s own people were displeased with what she had done 
for us, and threatened to destroy her own village, if site did 
not send us away. This was sad news for us, but we were help¬ 
less, and had decided on starting again, when night came on. 
In the meantime, however, a little comfort was in store for us 
by the unexpected, but most welcome, arrival of Major Pa¬ 
terson, wounded and foot-sore and tired. In two hours more 
Mr. Peile was also welcomed by us unhurt, he having traced 
us all along the road. Our meeting, as you may fancy, was a 
sad one ; the gentlemen, like ourselves, had been stripped of 
every thing, and wore native clothes. Before sun-set we were 
hurried away from the village, and leaving the main road passed 
two or three villages when all felt so tired and exhausted, that 
we begged a Zemindar of a village to give us rest and food till 
next day, and here we were most kindly used, getting food in 
plenty and charpoys to rest on. At 4 o’clock next morning, 
we again started on our weary march. A villager offered us 
a bed for my husband and bearers also, and by this means we 
were enabled to make a march of twenty mites before evening; 
my shoes were worn out and so Major Paterson, and I came 
along bare-footed through the burning sand, and through 
fields full of thorns. We reached the thannah of Gossowlee 
and were very kindly used there, one man taking pity on us 
and cooking us most delicious curry. .Next morning, we were 
provided with two horses, a mule and a donkey, to take us on to 
Gossowlee tehseeldaree, where we considered ourselves safe. 
Shigrams next day were sent for us from Kurnaul with an 
escort of the* Puttialla Raja’s men for our protection, which 
place we reached at midnight of the 20th May. Here we 
went to the house # of young Mr. Righy who, in very truth, 
acted the part of a Christian and friend to us poor beggars and 
refugees; from him we received every kindness and attention. 
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and never shall we forget it. With him we remained rather 
longer than a week, but again continued a journey soeventfully 
begun, travelling in a commonbulloektrainto Umballa and from 
thence to Kalka in a dogcart, having frequently to get out and 
push our conveyance ourselves through the deep and burning 
sand. We dressed Dr. Wood’s wound,—and such a wound as it 
was, the jaw being shot away,—ourselves for eleven days, ere 
a medical man saw it. Ours was a disastrous retreat and much 
we suffered, and worst of all insults—brutal insults were heap¬ 
ed upon us. We have lost all we possessed, and both Mrs. 
l’eile and I had several valuable articles amongst our stock of 
jewels, presents from dear friends and others purchased by our 
own little savings. But those ruthless plunderers thought not 
of this. We also suffered much for want of water, our thirst 
was intense, and when our small water jar was exhausted, we 
were only too glad to drink from the jheels by tJie road side, 
muddy and full of insects though it generally was, drawing 
water from the wells which were not very deep, (our rope 
being only a short one) and this often proving bad and 
brackish. I may add that poor Colonel liipley was being carri¬ 
ed on ahead of us in the doolec, but where he was put down 1 
do not know. I only wish we had had the chance of even 
trying to bring him on with ns; if in our power, we should 
not have left him alone to be cut up. 


Narrative of Lieut.. JPeile of the 38th N. I. 

Since the morning of the dreadful catastrophe at Delhi, many 
have been the hardships, many the severe trials both in mind 
and body, that I, in company with two ladies have endured, 
together with Dr. Woqd, severely wounded on the morning 
of the 11th in the face, and Major Paterson, 54tli N. I. Having 
no reason to expect any assistance from the sepoys left in can¬ 
tonments, it was resolved that we should have recourse to flight. 
Nearly all the ladies were sent off in conveyances of several 
descriptions, and most of them have been reported as having 
reached Meerut, Kurnaul, in safety. I, along with several 
gentlemen, ‘however, went to the native guard of the 38th 
native infantry, and tried to rally the sepoys, many of whom 
stated their willingness to stand by us ; 1/ut by degrees our 
party decreased, until at last Ensign Gambier and I were alone 
left, we having agreed, if possible, to carry the, colors of the 
regiment away. We made several attempts to take them, but 
were not permitted to do so by the sepoys. Ensign Gambier 
litiding this, left me by myself. After *a great deal of per¬ 
suasion, 1 was allowed to take the regimental colors, but 
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on arriving outside, to my horror I found that my syce 
had decamped with my horse. I was, therefore, compelled 
to place the standard again in the quarter-guard. On again 
coming into the open air, I was fired at by a sowar, but 
lie missed his aim, and I shot him down with a pistol ball 
through the head. Another man also aimed at me, but 
before he could fire he was bayonetted by a sepoy of my 
own company. The firing then became general, and I was 
forced to flee amidst a shower of bullets, but by the miracu¬ 
lous interposition of Providence, not one touched me, although 
three passed through my helmet, and one through the flap of 
my coat. Exhausted and weak through a late severe illness, 
I was unable to continue running long, and tried to conceal 
myself under a hush in the Company’s garden ; I had not been 
there long, when a party of thieves found me, who took from 
me every thifag I had on me or about me, leaving me entirely 
naked, with the exception of a banian and sqpks. Having an 
idea that 1 had concealed some property or from some other 
cause, they tore off the^leeve of my shirt, threw me down, and 
attempted to thug me with it. After a few seconds of intense 
agony, I became insensible, and did not recover my conscious¬ 
ness for a long time. I then crawled more than walked, to a 
ehowkee, were a chuprassie hid me until day-break, when 1 
again commenced to walk, whither I knew not, in this wretch¬ 
ed plight. At about 8 o’clock, I arrived at Aleepore after 
having been stopped and threatened by several bauds of rob¬ 
bers, when the Tehseeldar gave me a few old clothes, but 
would not allow me to stay there long, as he was afraid he 
wouid be murdered for allowing me to do so. Again I set off 
on my journey, but avoided the main road, and about noon 
arrived at a village about seven miles from Aleepore, the Zemin¬ 
dar of which offered to provide me with a place of safety, and 
well and generously indeed did he fulfil his promise, although 
much against the desire of many of the ryots. About four hours 
after my arrival?two sowars of the 3rd Light Cavalry came in 
from Delhi, and were informed by some one of my presence there; 
they immediately paid me a visit, and seemed Ijent on my 
destruction, and' on seeing how ill and helpless I was, they 
relinquished their object, and went away. The next news 
came, that a body of forty or fifty sepoys were coming into the 
village. L was, therefore, forced to fly to the fields, where I 
remained in the broiling sun the whole day. The sepoys after 
searching for Europeans there, went on their road towards 
Meerut, where my kind friend, the Zemindar, again sought me 
out, and took me back to the village. On the morning of the 
17th, a villager came in, stating that he had seen about two 
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days before a gentleman and two ladies some eight miles away 
on the main road, but that as the gentleman was severely 
wounded, they could only travel five or six miles a day. 
Feeling confident from his description, that they were of all 
others the very people I most wished to see, viz., my wife. Dr. 
Wood and his wife, I determined to go in search of them, and 
almost immediately started off on the Zemindar’s horse to the 
Trunk Road, where I enquired from some travellers, if they 
had seen any persons corresponding to my friends. On receiv¬ 
ing an answer in the affirmative, and that they were about ten 
miles on ahead, I started off on foot, and to my great joy over¬ 
took them about 4 P. M. at Balghur, where the Ranee Mungla 
Dabee had given them shelter. Here also we met Major 
Paterson, who had experienced the same difficulties as our¬ 
selves, as well as having received two severe cuts on the head 
with a lattee, from the thieves on the road. He»had travelled 
a long distance in the disguise of a faqueer , in company with 
a jogee, who was likewise severely maltreated by the same 
band of thieves, and ran away. About six o’clock, we all 
five, escorted by some men belonging to the Ranee, once 
more started off through the fields, but were soon compelled to 
halt for the night at a large village, as Dr. Wood was so 
weak. Here we met with great, liberality from the Zemindar, 
who provided us with cliapatties, milk, dhal, &c. At about 
2. A. M. we again started off, but had not gone far, when at a 
village the people offered to carry the Doctor on a cliarpoy. 
This enabled us to proceed with greater speed, and by 12 at 
noon we came to a large village, where we begged for food 
and shelter, which was. denied us, but three or four miles on, 
we were more fortunate, and obtained everything we required, 
with the exception of civility. After resting for a few hours, 
we resumed our journey, not feeling safe where we were ; and 
after a walk of about four miles, we came to a place called 
Grhussowlie. Here we also met with very great kindness, and 
were comfortably lodged for the night, having walked about 
twenty miles ; the ladies the whole way shewing the greatest 
courage and perseverance. The next morning we were provid¬ 
ed with two horses, a mule and a, donkey, the doctor being 
still carried on a charpoy, and at 8 a. m. arrived at the 
Dursowlee Tehseeldaree, when we sent off a letter to Kurnaul 
for a conveyance which we expected would arrive the same 
night ; but on account of the delay on the road„the carriages 
did not reach till 3 P. M. next day, which caused us much 
anxiety as the road was very unsafe. However when they did 
come, about thirty sOwars of the PutteealaK Rajah accompanied 
them, and escorted us the whole way to this. So far our trou- 
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bles were at an end, and we were now partaking of the hospi¬ 
tality of a friend. The evening previous a sepoy of the 60th 
N. 1. was caught on the road by some soldiers of the 1st Fusi¬ 
liers, and as he was supposed to be a spy from Umballa, he was 
by order of the Commander-in-chief hanged in the presence of 
the troops. All the villagers round about could not be de¬ 
pended on, and plunderings were carried on in wholesale. Poor 
. Wood had been a great sufferer on his march, and it is per¬ 
fectly wonderful how ho ever survived it. Drs. Balfour and 
Stewart were attending on him, and had removed a large 
piece of the broken jaw, and anticipated a speedy recovery. 
Lieutenant Holland, 38 th N. I., was supposed to have been 
murdered, as also Ensign Gatnbier. Colonel itipley was 
said to have died of his wounds on the road. Captains Bur¬ 
rows and Smith, Lieutenants Waterfield, Edwards, Vi bar P, 
and Dr. Hopping were killed in the city. Of the six troops 
of 3rd Light Cavalry, two remained faithful, as have all the 
native officers. An officer came in from Meerut under an 
escort of that corps. Some most miraculous escapes have 
taken place, and many are the narratives of dangers avoided, 
and liair-breadth escapes. One poor woman, who had been but 
lately confined with a baby at her breast, dropped her hand¬ 
kerchief while in the dak carriage, and after having given the 
child to some one else, got out to pick it up, when the driver, 
I conclude being alarmed, drove on leaving her behind. She 
bad not been beard of since, and the child died a day or two 
after, from want of its proper nourishment. 


Escape of Airs. Eeeson. 

A lady, Mrs. Leeson, was brought into the camp before 
Delhi on the 19th ■ f August. She was escorted by a Gliazee 
from Swat. Two Ghazees originally started from the city, hut 
one was taken prisoner by the mutineers. Mrs. Leeson 
escaped as an Affghan boy. She bad been a prisoner in Delhi 
since the out-break on the 11 tli of May, a period of upwards of 
three months. Her child was shot in her arms, and the same 
bullet wounded the mother. She had been taken care of by 
the two Gbazecs. 

It was on the preceding night that she managed by some 
means or other, to pass through the Ajmere gate, and hid her¬ 
self in the long wet grass until the dawn of the morning in 
question, when she sent out one of the Ghazces to reconnoitre, 
who could see that the Subzee Mundee was occupied by 
European troops. Tie went back and related the circumstance 
to her, when she sprang up and made the best of her way 
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towards the place in question ; the enemy’s sentinels perceived 
them and shot one of the Ghazees, and several ran after Mrs. 
Li. and the other man; but on coming within range of our 
rifle bullets, they dared not venture any further, therefore the 
party soon reached the Subzee Mundee, when Mrs. Beeson 
fell upon her knees and offered up a prayer for her safe deliver¬ 
ance from bondage. 

She was in an awful condition, and many of the soldiers 
shed tears of commiseration and pity, when they saw her sad 
case ; she had a wound in the hip, and her thumb had totally 
withered away, owing to her having been tied up by it. The 
men did all they could for her, some fetched water, others 
rum, some bread and beef; but the poor woman was too weak 
to partake of anything. She was for a time surrounded by 
our men, who kept asking questions, until they almost bother¬ 
ed the woman, still she bore it with the greatest patience, and 
answered all the questions she could. At length Captain J. A, 
Bailey came up, provided a dhoolie, and sent her safe under 
escort to camp, where she was provided with a staff 1 tent 
and had all she required. All she had on at the time of her 
escape, was a piece of old dirty cloth, wrapped round her body, 
and another piece round her head, no stockings, and only 
an old pair of native shoes on. ^ In fact she could not well 
have been in a worse plight. 

A Party of Fuyitives from Delhi . 

It had been intended by the cantonment party to make a 
stand at the flag staff tower, but this now appearing hope¬ 
less, a retreat was ordered. As the movement began, the 
sepoys of the 38th and 74th fell rapidly out of the ranks, till 
but a handful of men was left with officers and the colors. 
The ladies and carriages mostly took the Kurnaul road. The 
officers were urged by some of their men and private servants 
to escape without loss of time, as the insurgents were coming 
from the city. It was now dark, firing of muskets had com¬ 
menced aroqnd them, and many bungalows in cantonments 
were now burning, and lighting up the country for a great dis¬ 
tant round. There was no choiee but flight; and the few 
officers who remained together, having found all their efforts 
fruitless to restore order among their men, left the ground, 
which was becoming every instant more unsafe/or them, and 
wandered on, sinking at length exhausted, to snatch a broken 
sleep or watch for day. At sunrise, sepoys were observed in 
search for the fugitives, but their places of concealment 
remained undiscovered, and the sepoys disappeared. To the 
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good offices of men from the neighbouring villages were they 
now indebted for food and protection. In the course of the day, 
scattered officers met as they wandered on, and others lost 
sight of members of their party, who had been with them the 
previous evening. The villagers conducted the party of officers 
they had taken under their protection, by a ford, across a 
branch of the Jumna, to a place of concealment among the 
jungle grass, and in the course of the afternoon brought them 
information of another party of fugitives, including ladies, 
who were at a short distance from them. These were found to 
be a small number who had escaped from the main-guard at 
the Cashmere Grate. When it became no longer safe to remain, 
an attempt was made to send the ladies to cantonments on the 
gun carriages, there being no other means of conveyance. 
'This was frustrated by the sepoys, who dispossessed them of 
even this accommodation, and opened lire on the whole party. 
These now letting themselves down into the main ditch, and 
scrambling up the opposite side, made their escape. Among 
others, one of the ladies was shot through the shoulder. 
They pressed on, spending just such a night as the other 
party, and more narrowly escaping from the sepoys, some of 
whom passed within ear-shot in full search. 

The two parties, comforted..by their meeting, and re-assured 
by their augmented strength, pushed on together. They pass¬ 
ed between two and three miles up the bank of the .1 umna to 
a ford,—a deep and difficult ford as it proved,—neck deep, and 
deprived of their footing by the strong current, and carried 
down the stream for some distance, but succeeded at length in 
reaching the bank in safety. 

Night had now come on, and throughout it all suffered 
severely from the cold after this passage of the Jumna. Next 
morning again the people of the villages befriended the wan¬ 
derers, sheltering them in a tope of trees, but shortly after 
obliged to urge them to proceed as there were parties of horse¬ 
men after them. In the next move, the fugitives fell into the 
hands of a large body of Goojurs, whose hostile intentions 
were soon manifest; but all the fire-arms having been under 
water were, .useless, and resistance was impracticable. The 
Goojurs, with wild shouts and savage rudeness, disarmed* rob¬ 
bed, and stripped them; but their lives being spared, it is 
believed through the intervention of a friendly faqueer, they 
toiled on in, their half-denuded state under the burning sun 
and before the scorching wind, till night brought them relief 
and concealment in another faqueer’s lodging at a large Brahmin 
village. There they remained three days, enjoying the kindest 
treatment at the hands of their protectors, and such surgical 
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aid to the wounded as the village barber-surgeon’s skill and 
means could afford. 

From this place they were conducted forward to another 
village, by desire of an aged Zemindar of the place, a German 
by birth, who had received intimation of their circumstances, 
and refreshed them with further kind treatment, supplying 
‘them with shelter, food and clothing. That evening, to their 
great comfort, arrived a party of horse sent out from Meerut 
in reply to a letter sent from the resting-place of the previous 
"day. The old Zemindar provided them with conveyances, and, 
on the eighth night after escape from Delhi, they found them¬ 
selves again among English faces and kind friends at Meerut. 

Extraordinary escape of Mr. James Morley and party. 

I and my friend, Mr. William Clark, occupied a two-storied 
house in the Cashmere bazar. We were bSth married. 1 
had three children, Mr. Clark had only one ; but Mrs. Clark 
was about to give birth to another. On the morning of the 
11th May, I was preparing about 9 A. M. to go to my office. 
We heard a great uproar, an® one of my servants came in and 
said that some regiments had come over from Meerut and 
entered the city, and that they had come away from Meerut 
after killing all the Europeans.* We did not know what to do, 
and I sent away my buggy. We waited two or throe hours, 
and then another of my servants came in and said that all the 
budmashes of the city had got together, and wore murdering 
all the Europeans. On this, my wife and children all began 
crying. Some of the servants went and stood at the gate, 
and one man came and told us to come and hide in his house. 
However, I was determined to go out and see what was the 
matter. I took a thick stick in my hand and walked into the 
street. It was altogether empty. I continued to walk down 
it without meeting any one. When I came to the end where 
it opened into another street running at right angles to it, I 
walked both ways along the latter, but it too was empty. 
There was only an old man sitting in one shop door. I stood 
for some time, but at some distance along the right, I could 
see what seemed to be a crowd of men. It was- very far off, 
and I could only just hear the noise and shouting. As I thought 
they might come' up to our house, I stood watching them for 
some time. At length I heard a great noise behind, and look¬ 
ing round, I saw a large crowd rushing into my gate-way. They 
had also seen me and some men came running down the street 
towards me. I immediately ran down the other street to the 
left. I knew that there was a small lane that led to my house, 
but by going a long way round, I ran into it. There were 
some womenstanding at the doors and one or two men, but they 
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did not say anything to me. I was running along, when two 
men ran out. of another lane and calling out “ mar feringee ho” 
they rushed at me. One man had a sword in his hand and 
the other a lattee. I stopped suddenly, and turning quickly 
round, I gave the man with the sword a blow over the head 
which brought him to the ground. The other man aimed a 
blow at my head, but I had stooped forward, and the lattee 
only grazed my shoulder behind. I swang my stick round 
and it caught him just on his knee, which made him sit down 
howling with pain. I saw people collecting behind me and 
running on. I came to a place where there were old carts and 
hackeries lying in front of a carpenter’s shop, and there is a 
roof of a shed which had fallen down and was lying on the 
ground. There was just room for me to creep under. I rolled 
myself up and lay there. I heard four or five men run by 
saying idhuree~ho r/ya —" he went this way,” I could hardly 
draw my breath. For some time after they had left, I could 
hear nothing more. Then I began to think of my poor wife 
and children, and of Clark and his family. What if they all 
had been murdered ? As I thought of this, I determined to go 
home. It made me feel like mad, but now again, I heard a 
loud noise and a large crowd passed by shouting and yelling in 
a dreadful manner. They used the most horrible language, 
and it was all about the Europeans. Two or three women came 
out of the house and stood close to the shed, and a little child 
was leaning against the side. Some one, however, called out 
to them from above to come in and shut the door. I lay still 
for a long time, for in that public street I did not know where 
I might not meet a man. But again, I thought of my wife 
and children, and I determined to go to them at any 
cost. I crept out of the shed and stood up suddenly. I 
heard a woman call out “ koun hy,” but I made no answer 
and walked towards my house. This street was not in the 
centre of the city, but near the walls, and was not inhabited 
by bunyas and saeh people, but by baboos and native writers. 
And all the budmashes had gone out to loot the station out¬ 
side ; I only met one or two natives I knew, and they only 
said, save yourself. At length I came to the wall of the gar¬ 
den behind our house, I entered through a small wicket. It was 
now nearly 4 o’clock, for I had been all day under the shed. 
I had heard firing and once there was a terrible shock, which I 
afterwards found must have been the blowing up of the maga¬ 
zine. As I said before, I got into our garden; every thing was 
as still as death. When I got to the house, all round it were 
lying broken chairs, tumblers, plates, hooks, & 0 . that had 
been thrown out from the houses. There were some bundles 
of clothes lying burning. I went round to the side where the 
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servant’s houses were. There did not seem to be any one in 
them. At length 1 heard a noise, as if some one crying near 
the cow house. I went there and found that it was our old 
dhobee, an old man who had been in my father’s service for 
nearly twenty years. I called out his name and when he saw me 
he burst out louder, saying * oh ! Sahib ! they have killed 
them all—they have killed them all.’ I felt very weak and 
faint, and I said, get me some water. He brought me some 
water from his own house, I sat down and said, ‘ now tell me 
how it happened.’ First he only cried and then he said, 
“ Oh ! saheb when you had gone away, the Mem Sahibs, and 
the children all sat together very frightened, for we could 
hear a great noise and the firing of guns. And Clark 
Sahib got out his fowling piece and loaded it, I asked him if 
1 should shut the gate, but he said, no ! we have nothing to 
fear. But soon a large crowd with sticks, swords, and spears 
came into the compound. Clark Sahib stood on the steps and 
said ‘ What do you want.’ They only abused him and said 
they would kill every Feringhee. He came into the house, 
but did not shut the door, ffhe people all rushed in. The 
servants all ran away, only I remained behind. Mr. Clark said, 
‘take every thing away, but do not kill us.’ They then abused 
him and looked at Mrs. Clark, -and said, is this your wife, and 
laughed at him. They began to break and loot every thing. 
My Mem Sahib had taken three babas into the ghosulkhana 
and shut the door. Mr. Clark had stood with his gun hidden 
behind him ; but they saw it and said, ‘ give it to us,’ and then 
one mau went to Mrs. Clark and touched her face and spoke 
bad words to her. Clark Sahib called out in a terrible voice 
‘ you soour,’ and shot him dead. He then wounded another 
man with the other barrel and commenced fighting with his 
gun like a lattee, I knew that now they would murder every 
one. I ran to get the Mem Sabib out of the ghosulkhana, but 
there were people all round the house. They hit me and told 
me to go away, or they would murder me too. I went into 
the garden and sat behind a hedge. I heard a great crying, and 
they threw things out of the house and broke the panes of glass 
in the doors. They then said, ‘ let us go,’ and loot, and they 
all went away. I felt as if I had been stunned for some time. 

I then got up, but I could hardly stand, and I said ‘ come into 
the house’ with me. We went into the house. Everywhere 
things were lying about that had been most wantoilty destroy¬ 
ed. Tables had been split to pieces with hatches, cupboards 
had been emptied out and every thing strewn on the floor, 
jams and jellies wfre lying in heaps; biscuits were thrown 
about, and there was an overpowering smell from the brandy 
and wine that had ran out from the broken bottles. 
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Every minute detail is distinctly imprinted upon my 
mind, tor with that cowardly shrinking from a knowledge of 
the worst, which is common to us all, I lingered in the outer 
room and kept looking round it. At length I nerved myself 
and stepped into the next room which was the hall. Oh I I 
had indeed need to nerve myself. Just before me pinned to 
the wall was poor Clark’s little son with his head hanging down, 
and a dark stream of blood trickling down the wall into a large 
black pool which lay near his feet. And this cruel death* they 
must have inflicted before the mother’s eyes. I closed my 
eyes and shuddered, but I opened them upon, even as yet, a 
more dreadful sight. Clark and his wife lay side by side. Hut 
I will not, I could not, describe that scene. 1 have said that she 
was far advanced in pregnancy. 

I heard an exclamation and going into the bed room near 
the hall, 1 sa tv/ the old dhobee wringing his hands and crying. 
He was standing at the door leading into the bath room, I 
rushed to the door, but I could not enter. I could not bear 
to face that spectacle. I could not bear to think that I might 
see my poor wife as I had seen %>oor Mrs. Clark. I sat down 
and placed my hand on my knees. I did not cry, it seemed as 
if there was some terrible weight that had been placed on my 
brain, and the tears could not come out. I do not know how 
long it was that I sat there, but at length the old dhobee said 
that he heard people passing, and that it was not safe for me 
there; so he took me into his house. It was now nearly dark. 
My servants would most likely be coming back to their houses, 
and I could not trust them, lie told me that he would take 
me that ni"lit to his brother’s house, which was on the other 
side of the city, and then try and get" me out into the open 
country, when we would make for Kurnaul. I lay down in 
his house, and he sat outside ; not long after a large gang of 
people came into the compound. They laughed and shouted 
and yelled. They passed out by a small wicket which was 
quite close to the servants’ houses, and I heard one man 
say, aysa tumasha kye, * what fun this is.’ The servants too 
came back. They began to talk about what had happened, and 
I was glad to find that they were sure that I was dead. One 
man said that it was very wrong to kill the Mem Sahib and 
the children, and that how were they to get ‘ rozgar.’ But 
another said that we were kaffirs, and that now the king of 
Delhi would provide for every one. After midnight I crept 
into the garden and there put on a petticoat and veil belonging 
to the dhobee’s wile. I then went into the road where I met 
him. He took me to his brother’s house. ^ Everywhere there 
was great excitement in the streets. Tnei’e was a terrible 
blaze in the direction of the magazine. And outside of the 
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wall there was a fire of musketry. When we came near his 
brother’s house, he told me to remain quiet at the corner, and 
he would go in and see who was there. And this was very 
lucky for me; I found afterwards that his brother was very 
happy at the thought that he could now keep all our clothes, 
lie would not have tried to save me, but just the contrary. I 
sat there for a long time with people passing and re-passing. 
If they had only known that a Feringhce was within a few 
feet of them ! 1 have been all my life time in the country, but 
still I felt afraid lest any one should speak to me. I did not 
know, but they might remark that my chuddar was held awk¬ 
wardly and thus find me out. In this suspense I sat for 
some time. It was now the first dawn of the morning, and 
suppose I had to remain the whole day in the city? This 
thought began to trouble me ; but at last the old man came 
out driving before him a bullock on which wns a load of 
clothes. He did not come towards me, but went down the 
street the opposite way. I again began to be afraid that 
he wanted to leave me to my fate, when I remembered what a 
loyal and trustworthy servant she had been, and it struck me 
he did not want to draw observation on me. I therefore waited 
till he had got some distance and then followed him. We 
went on till we were out of the street in which his brother’s 
house was. He then stopped and beckoned to me. I went 
and joined him and he told me that his brother would not have 
assisted me, and that he himself had at once said that he would 
not stop in the city where there was all this disturbance, and 
that he had now come away on the pretence that he was going 
home to his village. We were not stopped at the gate, which 
was wide open. We went on along the broad road for about 
three miles. The old dhobec then said that we must make for 
the Kurnaul road. In order to do this we had to make a 
circuit almost round the whole of the city. People were 
hurrying along the road towards Delhi, and did not molest 
us. We jjot on very slowly, but towards evening we got 
into the Kurnaul road. Here the case was different. People 
were to be seen going along it laden with plunder ; one gang 
surrounded us and said that the old man was very cunning, 
and was taking away some rich goods. He, however, said 
at once “search my bundle,” which they did, and finding 
nothing, they let us go. I then told the old man whenever 
a gang came near us to call out, to tell them to .go and loot 
the Pcringees, and to make jokes about what had occurred. 
This he used to do, and it averted all suspicion from us. 
And after the first,, day we always started very early in 
the morning, indeed very shortly after midnight, and I 
could then go along on the bullock. On the third day 
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avo hailed near a small temple. We eat down under a 
pcepul tree, and a gooseen came and sat by a pool of water 
near it. The old dhobee went to procure some food, and sit¬ 
ting in the shade, with a cool breeze blowing, I fell asleep, 
when the dhobee came back lie woke me up, and the old priest 
said that he knew 1 was a Keringee; avc then begged of him 
to have pity on me, and he said ‘ go, go, I never hurt any one.’ 
1 got tired of this disguise, and was indeed ashamed of it, so 
as I thought no one would harm us so far from Delhi, I put 
a suit of the dhohcc’s clothes. We were often insulted, hooted 
and abused by the villagers, but they did not oiler me any 
personal violence. I saw the body of an European woman 
lying shockingly mutilated by the road side, and it made me 
sick to see a vulture coming Hying along Avith a shrill cry. 1 
saw another body of one of our countrymen. It was that of 
a lad about s&cteen. lie had been evidently killed with the 
blow of a stick. I. buried him ; but it was a shallow grave that 
I could give him, poor fellow. I heard on the road of a party 
of Europeans being some distance ahead of me and tried to 
overtake them, but eouhl not. I had been suffering for some 
time before of a peculiar running in my leg. This had be¬ 
come very muck worse from the severe exercises from the 
heat and from the dirt that got to it. Frequently 1 could 
just drag myself along. At any other time I could not have 
borne the agony. But the desire of life is a very powerful 
motive to exertion. 

I had very often thought before of that hour Avhen death 
should stand by my side. I bad not thought that I should 
ever be thus brought face to face Avith him. And though 
after all I had lost, life seemed darkened for ever, yet the 
strong natural instinct, urged me to mal every endeavour to 
save my life. Still, strange as it may seem, it was n< t death 
that I feared. As I stood wrapped up in the chudder, I avouM 
have welcomed a shot that w'ould have at once destroyed me. 
It Avas the thought of the bitterness of that moment Avlicn 1 
should have to gaze on death’s naked face; it was the thought 
of the humiliation of the moment when I stogd uncovered 
before those whom I had hitherto looked doivn on, and be at 
their mercy; but I think above all, was the thought of the 
pain and agony of dying through the effects of the ghastly 
wounds. But from all these things the goodness of the Al¬ 
mighty has delivered me. On the sixth day after lca\ r ing 
Delhi, I arrived at Kurnaul. The excitement that had 
hitherto sustained me being now over, a rc-action took place. 
A brain-lever set in, and 1 became delirious. 

My poor friend Clark ! my poor wife and children, never 
more shall I see them upon earth again. 
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Escape of Mr. G. Wajcntrieber from Delhi. 

On the lltli of May 1857, early in the forenoon, a report 
prevailed outside the city of Delhi, where I resided, that 
some sowars of the 3rd Eight Cavalry had- entered the city 
by the Calcutta gate, and were murdering right and left and 
committing all sorts of excesses. The reports brought by 
the natives varied as to the number of sowars; by some they 
were stated to be 250, whilst others estimated them at 150. On 
going down to my usual avocations in the city, about J.0 a.m., 

I found the Cashmere gate closed, and in the space of ground 
lacing it there were about ten or twelve of the Residency sowars, 
from whom I could gain no further information, than that no 
person was allowed to go into the city. All seemed quite 
enough, but people about me said there was a great distur¬ 
bance near Deriowgunge. Finding I could not obtain admit¬ 
tance, I went back to my house, where I found Shy family and 
servants in. a state of alarm, in consequence of the report 
which had reached them of the extent of the out-break. Soon 
after my arrival, I wrote to a neighbour and asked him for 
some particulars of the disturbance, and concluded by advis¬ 
ing him to come with his family to my bungalow, which being 
tiled was not likely to prove so combustible as a thatched 
one, and there make our stand He replied there was no 
cause for alarm, and that it would be advisable not to show 
any signs of anxiety. 1 therefore loaded my fire-arms, and re¬ 
moving them all into one room, prepared to resist any attempt 
that might be made on my property. Meanwhile my servants 
brought various reports from those who had just come from 
the city, some stating that seven or eight Europeans (including 
the Resident, Mr. Simon Fraser) had been murdered, and that 
the sowars were lik fiends, shooting down every white man 
and woman, and chifd, without distinction. Fires were blaz¬ 
ing in the direction of Deriowgungfe, and it was soon reported 
that the sowars had come from Meerut, where they had com¬ 
mitted frightful excesses the night before, and*that they were 
a portion of the 3rd Eight Cavalry, who had been sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment for mutinous conduct, in having dis¬ 
obeyed the orders of their officers on paptde. With the know¬ 
ledge that revenge was the principal object of their visit, 
and the certainty that they were acting more like fiends than 
men ; matters assumed a serious aspect, and we began to think 
of seeking safety in flight. Our work-people; soon asked 
permission to leave our compound and go home, and only a 
few domestics remained with us. All. this time firing was * 
heard in the direction of the city, and we ’were told that the 
treasury and bank were looted , the several Europeans employ- 
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ed in them having been murdered. The 54th N. I. had 
meanwhile proceeded from cantonments to the city, accom¬ 
panied by two gunB from Capt. I)e Teissier’s battery. These 
marched through the Cashmeree gate and main-guard in 
order, but as soon as they had reached the road nearly in front 
of the church, the sepoys of *the 54th suddenly ran to ono 
side, leaving their officers in the middle of the road; at the 
same time a small party of the troopers galloped forward, and 
suddenly pulling up short, fired at the fated officers. The 
only one who had fire-arms was Col. Ripley, and he manag¬ 
ed to kill two of his assail ante, or badly wounded them, 
before he himself fell mortally wounded. The remainder, 
Capts. Smith and Burrows, Lieuts. Edwardes and Waterfield, 
and Lieut. Dopping were then coolly pistoled ; the men of 
their regiment looking calmly on at the butchery, and when 
ordered to fir&, making a display of doing so over the heads 
of the murderous troopers, or positively refusing to obey any 
orders whatsoever. The 38th L. I. and 74th N. I. were then 
sent down with two guns, but it became evident that their 
presence at the scene of action only increased the dangerous 
character of the out-break, as they were in a state of open 
mutiny, and under no sort of discipline. All this time the 
massacre was being perpetrated at Deriowgunge ; the dawk 
bungalow was burnt together with several other houses near 
it, and the inmates ruthlessly butchered. The treasury and bank 
were looted , the church and the Delhi Gazette Press destroy¬ 
ed, and the college and all public offices set fire to or battered 
down. Private houses were entered by troopers, (their horses 
being held at the gates of the gardens,) who said they did not 
come for loot but life ; and when they were disappointed in 
their greed for European blood, they let in the budmashes of 
the city, who in the space of half an hour cleared out the best 
regulated houses, from punkah to floor cloth. They then 
either set fire to the house, or, if it was not of an inflammable 
nature, they puHcd out the doors and window-frames, &c. ; in 
some cases the beams from the roofs. In the church the 
ruffians found ample employment; they tore the monumental 
slabs from the walls, stole the plate, and actually went into the 
bell tower where after tolling the hells in mockery for a time, 
they loosened them and let them fall into the church below. 

As soon as the troopers had shot down all the officers of the 
54th N. I., they are said to have dismounted, and going up 
to the 54th shook hands with the men, uttering words of con¬ 
gratulations, and I conclude, thanks for their forbearance ; the 
gates were closed and barricaded, so that no one could escape 
from* the oity; and had it not been for several acts of kindness 
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rendered by individuals (in one or two instances by sepoys 
themselves,) not one Christian in that city would have lived to 
tell the tale. 

On our hearing the real state of the case, it became evident 
that our position in our own house was extremely hazardous ; 
and on a friend driving up and telling us that all in the Civil 
lines were going up, to the Brigadier’s house in cantonments, 
we drove up, taking with us only a small supply of necessa¬ 
ries for the child, and my guns and pistole. 

On arriving at the Brigadier’s we learnt that the ladies and 
gentlemen had all left, whither, the sepoys on duty did not know 
or did not choose to tell us ; we therefore followed Dr. Balfour’s 
buggy in the direction of our own house. On arriving there, Mr. 
Murphy, Deputy Collector of Customs, came over and begged 
of us to come to his house, as it was a pucka one, and we ac¬ 
cordingly went, forming a party of six gentlemen* and eight or 
ten ladies. We were well armed, and determined there to make 
a stand, and at least defend the ladies and ourselves as long as 
we were able. It was not long, however-, before a report 
reached us, that the cantonment ladies were congregated at 
the flag-staff tower, where the Brigadier and several other 
offieers also were, and as at the same time we heard that a 
party of the troopers had issued from the Lahore gate of the 
city, and were coming up the centre road into tlio civil lines, 
we packed off the ladies in carriages, ourselves following on foot, 
carrying each three or four guns;-the tower was distant a 
mile, and the wind blowing like a furnace blast, which toge¬ 
ther with the mid-day sun, affected poor Mr. McWhirter so 
much, that he was near fairiting, and seeing an empty buggy 
in advance of us, we seized it, pushed him in, I following, and 
drove up the hill to tke tower. 

Here we found a large number of ladies and children col¬ 
lected in a round room some eighteen feet in diameter. Ser¬ 
vants, male and female, were huddled together with them; many 
ladies were in a fainting condition from extreme heat and 
nervous excitement, and all wore that expression of anxiety 
so near akiij to dispair. Here were widows mourning their 
husbands’ murder, sisters weeping over the report of a 
brother’s death,- and some there were whose husbands were 
still on duty, in the midst of the disaffected sepoys, of whose 
fate they were as yet ignorant. It was a Black-hole in minia¬ 
ture, with all but the last horrible features of that dreadful 
prison, and I was glad even to stand in the *sun to catch a 
breath of fresh air. 

For some hours we remained here ; the* two remaining guns 
of the light field battery pointing down the hill towards 
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the city, a company of the 38th Light Infantry on the right, 
with piled arms, and the Christian drummers of the three 
regiments, and others, well armed, on the left. 

From what we had heard of the troops, it was very evident 
that the fidelity of the small body of native infantry with us 
could not be relied on. It was put to the test by the Bri¬ 
gadier and Brigade Major, haranguing them and reasoning with 
them. Their replies were direspcctful, not to say offensive ; 
and they were altogether in such a disorganized state, that it 
became necessary for us to look to ourselves. Muskets were 
brought in together with ammunition, and it was the intention 
of the Brigadier to defend the tower, in the hope that assis¬ 
tance would arrive from Meerut ; the native troops we cer¬ 
tainly could not depend upon, but we formed a pretty large 
body of Europeans, and were well armed, so that we might 
have held ouft own for several hours, by which time, it was 
only natural to suppose, succour would be near us. However, 
a little before 4 I*. M., a puff of white smoke, followed by a 
magnificent coronel of red dust, high above the city walls, 
told us the magazine in the city had exploded. The report 
which followed was breathlessly listened for, but only a 
deadened thud was all we heard after the lapse of a few 
seconds. The sepoys rushed,to their arms with loud cries of 
JDeen ! deen ! deen ! and on my wife showing unmistakcable 
symptoms of the meaning of this, I most unwilliugly consent¬ 
ed to get into our carriage, and seek safety in flight. Many 
endeavoured to overrule this determination, but we were firm, 
and were soon driving rapidly down the hill through canton¬ 
ments. My wife knew of a garden house about five miles on 
the Kurnaul road, belonging to the Nawab Zea-ood-deen Khan, 
a native gentleman to whom 1 had several times been of trifling 
service, and who had frequently invited us to come and 
remain a week at his garden house. We therefore felt secure 
inside his walls, where we soon found ourselves ; but it was 
a miserable place, and seemed doubly dreary under the cir¬ 
cumstances in which we were placed. The servant in charge 
readily promised us shelter, advising me to go on to the roof 
of the house, as it was only for me that the mutineers would 
search; I consented, and was soon on the roof, with my step¬ 
daughter and my infant, ihy wife remaining below to put them 
“ off the scent”, if any one should come to seek me. May 
Heaven reward her devotion ! During the first part of the 
night the beautiful moon rose in all her splendour, and 
through her white soft light, the lucid glare of many a fire in 
cantonments, flickering and blazing above the trees, told that 
the work of destruction was still going on. Shots too wc 
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could distinctly hear, and ever and anon a couple of louder 
reports from field pieces set us wondering what could have 
caused their discharge. We tried to sleep but could not, there 
was such a weight of sorrow, such a sense of loneliness upon 
our hearts, a dread of what was to come. Yet with" the 
knowledge that our houses were plundered and burned, and 
that we had not even a change of linen, nor so much as one 
rupee with us, we felt thankful to all bountiful Providence 
for sparing our lives, and permitting us to remain together, 
and we hoped on. 

It was now near midnight, and our coachman whom we had 
sent to try and get some money and food, had not returned. 
We gave up all idea of his fidelity, and soon after were told by 
the Nawaub’a servant that the only syce we had with us had 
also absconded ; nor were we comforted by the information, 
that all the people we had left there had deserte(f the flag-staff 
tower, aud were on their way to Shalimar gardens—and that 
we had better follow them! We remonstrated with the 
Nawaub’s servant, and told him we could not leave at that 
hour (between 12 and 1 o’clock at night,) but he said we were 
known to be there, that some twenty sowars had already been 
making enquiries for us, and that in fact the Nawaub himself 
was our enemy, and they wouldmot spare his life if he sheltered 
U 3 . Matters were thus desperate, and there was nothing left 
for us but flight, so in the absence any assistance, my wife 
harnessed the horses with her own hands, put them to, and 
mounting the box drove out of the compound of the inhospita¬ 
ble N awaub. 

Before we entered upon the high road, my dear wife advised 
me to keep my fire arms at hand, so I took a double barrelled 
gun loaded with ball, and my pistol on the box with me, leav¬ 
ing two rifles inside : and telling my step-daughter, who was 
inside the carriage with the child, to hand them the moment 
1 fired, we commended ourselves to the protection of the Most 
High, and entered upon the Grand Trunk Road. We may 
have proceeded a mile, when my wife pointed out to me a 
knot of people drawn up on both sides of the road in advance 
of us. They were evidently after no good, so I prepared to 
protect myself and family. As we approached they closed 
in across the road, and I present^ my gun at them which 
had the effect of keeping them off, but they followed the car¬ 
riage howling and screaming and flourishing cljjbs and sticks 
in a very menacing manner. We left them far behind, but 
only to fall in with a second body ; this time more numerous 
and formidable. As we approached, they drew across the 
road in front of our horses, holding up spears, swords, and 
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lathees in a threatening manner, and loudly calling out thammof 
To this I replied by pointing my gun and calling out, hatjao !' 
but one, more daring than the rest, stept forward and seized 
the horse’s head by the rein, and I, seeing nothing else for 
it, fired, the rascal falling beside the carriage. The remain¬ 
der fell back, my wife whipped up the horses and dashed on, 
but the ruffians followed very fast, and thinking they were 
gaining on us, I fired a rifle shot, and hit one man (the fore¬ 
most) in the abdomen, he fell, and the others contented them¬ 
selves with howling and heaping abuse upon the heads of my¬ 
self and my family for many generations. 

We got a little ahead, and got down to put the harness in 
order, and to re-load my empty guns; after which we resumed 
our journey. But we had not proceeded far before we came 
upon another body, this time a man rushed forward and struck 
our horses oh the head with heavy lathees. 1 immediately 
shot him down, and we proceeded onwards, pursued by the 
enemy, howling and screaming that they would have my life. 
We soon came upon a party of the 38th Light Infantry, re¬ 
turning from the musketry Depot at Umballa. These men 
had their muskets in their hands, and on our passing they 
called out to us not to go on. Seeing a large body of dacoits in 
advance, we determined to return and seek the protection of 
these sepoys, but turning the carriage we found ourselves com¬ 
pletely surrounded by daooits, the party we had left behind 
having come up, collecting numbers on their way ; and a con¬ 
siderable number in advance. Binding this to be the case we 
called upon the sepoys to protect us, my wife saying that she 
was “ Sekunder’s daughter,* and entitled to the protection of 
all good soldiers.” In an instant four or five of them stepped 
forward, and standing beside our carriage, levelled their mus¬ 
kets at our enemies, telling them to keep off or they would 
certainly fire. Upon this, one of the dacoits, apparently the 
leader, stepped to the front, and said something (we could not 
catch what.) to the sepoys, which appeared to alter the aspect of 
affairs, as the liavildar suddenly called those away who seemed 
ready to assist us, and told us in loud tones to go pn our way. 
My poor wife was horror-stricken, and entreated them in the 
most piteous tones to save us, or, if they would not save us, 
to put an end to our*bxistence, and not let us fall into the 
hands of the daeoits: but they said, no, they would not molest 
us, and coul<l not protect us, and in spite of all prayers and 
entreaties left us to our fate. I then told my wife to turn 
the carriage, and put the horses to speed. I myself standing up 

* The late Colonel Skinner was known and respected among sepoys as 
Sekunder or Alexander. 
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ifco make belter use of my weapons. We dashed on, and "were 
not long on it., before we perceived a strong rope tied across the 
road at the end of a pucka bridge. Fortunately my wife is a 
first-rate whip; she rallied the horses, pulled them up sharply 
as they stumbled over the rope, and all the damage the car¬ 
riage sustained was a bend in the step iron, and some severe 
cuts in the hood: the horses were cut, but whether in this 
attack or any subsequent one I cannot tell. The dacoits made 
sure of us this time ; one daring rascal advanced with a long 
heavy iron-shod lathee, and struck my poor wife a dreadful 
blow on the right arm and leg, and another got on the hood 
from behind and attempted to cut through it with a tuhear , 
but I shot both villains in the head; upon which the remain¬ 
der of the party fell back, hesitated, and finally left us to pur¬ 
sue our journey ; they yelling in the most horrible manner, 
after the fashion peculiar to Goojurs. After thi^we were not 
molested at close quarters, the villains confining their attack to 
spears, lathees, and heavy stones thrown at us in showers from 
behind the parapets of bridges, but which most providentially 
struck none of us. One of our mares sustained some severe 
cuts and bruises, and the carriage bore marks of great ill- 
usage. 

1 received a hard knock on the nape of my neck (intended 
for my head) and a sword cut on my left arm. One of my 
pistols was smashed by a heavy blow, and the Damascus barrel 
will bear the iron-ring marks as long as it remains in exis¬ 
tence. 

During all these attacks not one word of fear escaped either 
my wife or step-daughter, and the child slept peacefully in the 
arms of the latter. Such devotion and bravery are of rare 
occurrence and worthy of the highest admiration ! Had either 
of them screamed or shown any sign of alarm, I might have 
lost nerve, and been unable to take accui*ate aim at our assail¬ 
ants ; as it was I did not throw away a single shot; I killed 
four and wounded two, and, under Heaven? this precision 
saved us from being brutally murdered. 

By break pi day we found ourselves about twenty-five miles 
from Delhi, opposite to a thanna, and finding the mares as com¬ 
pletely Tagged as ourselves, I determined to give them some 
rest and water. I at the same time took this opportunity to 
straiten the step-iron. Whilst talking to some people, who had 
collected round, some villagers asked us to go ipto their vil¬ 
lage, and they would protect us ; but although they appeared 
disposed to assist us, their appearance was, not prepossessing, 
and I could not avoid a feeling of doubt as to their intentions. 
At length one okl man who said he had been in the late Col. 
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Skinner’s service, stepped forward and volunteered to conduct 
us as far as Casberry, (near Panceput,) where the Skinner’s 
family have an estate. He asked for some earnest of our 
intention to reward him, and my wife gave her gold watch, 
promising 200 rupees, when he returned it to her. (The old 
man brought it to Kurnaul soon after our arrival, and refused 
to take any money from us, but I gave him a note describing 
the extent of services rendered.) 

We now started, with a feeling of comparative safety, the 
old man on the box, and his bliaee behind the carriage. We 
met several suspicious persons in parties, but on seeing the 
old man with us, they one and all taade a low obeisance to us, 
and gave a cunning glance of recognition to our guide. In 
this way wc travelled up to about 11a. m. of the 12th instant, 
when we arrived at a dawk bungalow, and on the people about 
it telling us tBat a large party of fugitives had left only a 
short time before we quenched our thirst with a draught 
of very bad water, and resumed our journey. About an hour 
after, we saw the party a mile or so in advance, and, on com¬ 
ing up with them, found it to consist of Mr. BeBas, C. S., 
Judge of Delhi, Brigadier Graves, Captain Nicoll, Licuts. 
Grants, Taylor, Mew, Drummond, and the Serjeant Major,74th 

n. r. * 

We now considered ourselves a strong party; all were 
travelling in carriages, with led horses behind them, and at 
a walk ; we pursued our way up to the Paneeput dawk bun¬ 
galow into which we turned, glad enough to get some food and 
some cool water to drink, having been without a morsel to 
eat for more than twenty-four hours, and exposed to the hot sun 
and hotter wind the whole of that day. After we had refreshed 
ourselves, we resumed our journey towards Kurnaul, reinforc¬ 
ed by sowars from the kotwallee ; the Kotwal accompany¬ 
ing us in person. By 8 p. m. we were at the tehseelda- 
ree of Paneeput, where we halted to allow some of the horses 
to come up an*3 to give those in the carriages rest and water. 
About half past 8 r. m. we left, and without further mo¬ 
lestation, arrived at Ivurnaul at 3 a. m. of th$ 13tli. My 
wife and myself were so wearied, that neither of us could 
keep our eyes open, rather a necessary arrangement, as we 
relieved each other of th& reins. Those only who experienc¬ 
ed the troubles and dangers of the 11th of May at Delhi, 
can fully appreciate our feelings, when we found ourselves 
far away from the polluted city, well housed and cared for. 

Mr. Brown's Escape. 

On Monday, May llth, 1857, all the Christian compositors 
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were present at the press (Delhi Gazette) in consequence of a 
message having been received about 6 A. M. from the Electric 
Telegraph Ofiiee, to the effect that the mutineers of Meerut 
were coming on to Delhi, and might be expected in about two 
hours; this was printed and circulated in the station by the usual 
office chuprasis. The clerks and natives also had apparent¬ 
ly fled to the office for protection. People were in great alarm 
on account of this news. About 8 or 9 o’clock the mutineers 
did arrive, but it was not till mid-day that the bazar people and 
the rabble of the town ent ered the Delhi Gazette Press. We still 
believed that there was more safety in the Press than else¬ 
where. We could not resisffthem when they came in, as with 
the exception of the usual guard of nujeebs, four in number, 
we had not any arms, and the assailants had a very large party 
of Goqjurs with them, who, as well as themselves, were armed. 
Some of us had, before they got into the pluci, caused our 
heads to be shaved, and put on portions of native dress, that 
the native compositors lent us; some of us hid in the Tykhan- 
nas (apartments under ground used for their coolness in the 
hot weather.) The rabble commenced with clubs and iron 
bound kitties to break every thing they could lay their hands 
on, demolishing, as far as they could, the iron presses, and 
breaking every thing they could { each man took away as much 
type of all kinds as he could; they pulled out the chmokuts 
(posts) of the windows and doors, and after doing as much harm 
as they could, set lire to the ‘‘cases,” the library, the house, and 
destroyed every thing; the roof (pucka) of the house subse¬ 
quently fell in. They did not seem at all inclined to hurt the 
natives of the establishment, who generally said, if they had been 
armed they would have defended the property. 1 heard I hat 
some of the Christian compositors were killed. But I and three 
others escaped by the gate of the Tykhauna into the river, 
and wandered to the north until we arrived at Sir Thoophilus s 
garden, and hid ourselves in some ruined out-liouses belong¬ 
ing to the estate; here we remained for two Dr three hours, 
and then returned to the river, close to the office, hiding our¬ 
selves as well as we could in it, and the sand-bank, until night, 
when we got under the Dliobics’ large gumlahs which are used 
to boil the clothes in. On Tuesday morning we ivoke early 
and saw the houses occupied by the Christians in flames on 
every side ; they were blazing in every direction, andas thenoiso 
was great, wc had no alternative but to remain—hungry as wo 
were., for we had not had a mouthful to eat since we escaped— 
under the gumlahs; in the course of thg day wc saw the 
native book-keeper and some other natives on the walls 
of the city on which the Press is built; we dared not. speak 

i> D 
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to them for fear of attracting notice from the sepoy a on 
the walls elsewhere. Thus passed Tuesday, the 12th May, 
we were very fortunate that the Dhoobees did not come to 
work, we suppose there was none for them. On Wednesday, 
we could scarcely sustain ourselves, the pangs of hunger were 
so strong, and to appease them we constantaly drank water; 
it was necessary to do something, so we left the gumlahs and 
getting into the river passed up towards cantonments with the 
view of swimming to the opposite bank. I had ten rupees, to 
my three companions, amongst whom was Mr. Pereira, the 
printer, I gave a rupee each, and tying up the remaining seven 
rupees twisted them between my *toes; we accomplished our 
desire and crossed the river, but no sooner had we landed than 
we were attacked by a party of Goojurs, they stripped us of 
our clothes, and threw us each a small piece of cloth ; iri their 
fright my companions had dropped their rupees into the river. 
Again we crossed the river, returned to our gumlahs and 
thought ourselves fortunate, even starving as we were, to save 
our lives, but at dusk I mustered courage to get into the Ty- 
khanna and passing into the house, and through the compound, 
went away- to my house not very far from the Press. The 
others did not accompany me. I knocked at my door, this 
aroused some natives who hailed me and asked, “ who was 
there.” I replied, “ Gholam Navees,” but as soon as they 
heard my voice, they cried out “ lferinghce uya.”—1 then ran 
away into the main-road, and about forty Mussulmans soon sur¬ 
rounded me. I recognized two men among them who were 
relations of the compositors and friends of mine and said, 
“ have you been so long my neighbours and would now kill 
me?” They carried me to the thanna of the Cashmere Gate, 
and gave me up to the Daroga, he was friendly to me and got 
rid of the crowd, by telling them that I should be sent to the 
king who would judge me. He put me into an inner room, 
and when all was quiet, about half an hour afterwards, he sent 
two men with n¥e and told them to convey me to some distance 
so that I might have a chance of escape. I accompanied them 
for about half a mile, when we met, a Hindoo sepoy coming 
towards us, these two men pointed out that I was a Feringhce, 
and the sepoy brought up his musket to my chest, and was 
searching for a percussion cap in his cummerbund, when I 
cried out in Bengali, and said I was a petty merchant from 
Calcutta lately arrived in Delhi. 1 gave an oath on the cow 
and on Kalee and was not harmed; they all left me, and the 
Mussulmans said that as the sepoy had not killed me they 
would not. I then went on towards the magazine and met 
with one of the Mussulman apprentices of the Press, and as 
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i was almost dead with hunger, and having all this time 
supported myself with water—I cried bitterly to him and 
asked him to save me for the night; ho took me to a mosque 
and told the Cazee that the king had ordered me to be con¬ 
verted to Islamism at once, and that no one was to harm me. 
The Cazee bathed me, and made me repeat the Kulma, and 
the apprentice brought me bread and water, a pajama and koor- 
tee. Not the least attempt was made to circumcise me, had there 
been, I was so weak I could not have resisted; I was named 
Shaik Abdoola. The apprentice slept by me in the mosque, 
and early in the morning he returned home to prepare break- 
last for himself, promising to send me some. In the meantime 
lots of people came into the mosque, asking “ where is this 
Christian who has been converted ?” Others said—“ kill him, 
he has only become Mahomcdan to save his life.”^ The Cazee 
replied, “ to kill him, will be no gain to us, he is now one of 
us others said “ still it is better to kill him, for if the Ferin- 
ghees come he will betray us.” I managed to pass out of the 
mosque in the crowd as soon as I could, and in the street met 
our jemadar pressman, we recognized each other, and he, though 
a Mussulman, did not betray me, but advised me to* go up to 
Calcutta, for said he, “ I cannot protect you, and intend getting 
to Calcutta as soon as I can; ” ‘he was a native of Calcutta. 
Again I returned to* the gumlahs and found my companions 
still there walking about, this Avas on Thursday morning, and 
wo agreed to separate some distance from one another so as 
not to be so distinctly seen, and got at last over the bridge-of- 
boats on to the Meerut road, I arrived first at some walled 
place, the name of which I do not knoiv, and Avaited a long¬ 
time for my companions, but they did not arrive, I thought 
they had been arrested, perhaps murdered, so I Avent on 
towards Gazeedeenuggur. I Avas again stripped of every thing 
1 had by the Goojurs, and arrived at Gazeedeenuggur at six in 
the evening stark naked. 1 Avent to the Jemadar and re¬ 
presented myself as a Mussulman Avho had been plundered of 
every pice I had, besides my clothes; he gave me bread and 
dholl and alloAved me to sleep there. The next morning I 
went on to lioolundshuhur where I met James Lambert Jones, 
an Eurasian, and head clerk of the Magistrate’s office; he had 
some relations at Delhi, avIio had been massacred; he asked me 
many questions to convince himself that my story Avas true; 
Avhen he found it to be so; he gave me to eat and Avent 
to the magistrate to tell him ; the magistrate, l^e said, did 
not believe my story, but the clerk still •protected me, and 
giving me two annas of pice and a piece of cloth, set me on 
my road; he did not give me more for fear of my attracting 
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notice and of being robbed. I begged my way to Agra, as 
the people would not admit me into tho seraie—they would 
not admit any strangers. On the eighth day or thereabouts 
I got to Agra, and was almost immediately employed by 
Mr. Longden, the Superintendent of the Orphan Press (he 
did not go to the JDchli Gazette branch) being from Calcutta 
he was quite unacquainted with the position of the people 
belonging to it, but he knew some of the “hands” at Se- 
cundra. When Mr. Longden went into the Fort, the com¬ 
positors, &c. remained there armed to protect the establish¬ 
ment at Secundra, so we did not go, we were a great many 
and thought ourselves quite secure. When the battle took 
place, ana the establishment was destroyed, I got refuge in an 
old mosque, and my servant fed me for three days, after which 
I left Secundra disguised as a Mahomedan, I feared to go to 
the Fort as a Christian for fear of the Mussulmans, nor into 
the Fort in a Mahomedan dress, lest the European sentries 
should shoot me ! 

I got out of Agra on the 11 th Jnly, and reached Cawnporc 
in safety, still in a native dress ; on the 18th a soldier of the 
64th Queen’s when marching to Bithoor, captured me believ¬ 
ing me to be a sepoy, and took me to an officer, with whom I 
spoke and read English ; he Svas soon convinced that-1 was a 
Christian, and advised me to report myself to General Have¬ 
lock. I did so in the evening when we arrived at Nuwab- 
gunge, and after enquiring about the roads, he dismissed me 
giving me two rupees and telling me to remain in camp. 
I went and lived with the European soldiers who w r ere very 
kind to me. I accompanied the camp in the battle of the 
Mungulwarra, Oonao, and Bushiregunge, and afterwards re¬ 
turned to Cawnporc and Bithoor; subsequently I came on to 
Allahabad with the sick and wounded under the charge of 
Apothecary Price, and subsequently to Benares. 

Escape of Mr. Roods, the Painter. 

I was staying with my kind and hospitable friends J. 
Michel, Resident Engineer, E. I. Railway, and A. H. Spencer 
and Mr. Cummings, of the same Company, at their bungalow, 
two miles south of Delhi. 

We first heard of the mutiny about 9 o’clock. At ten two 
sowars’ horses were brought to the gate, riderless, with one 
pistol having been fired off. At - twelve the Bank was looted, 
and five Europeans killed in defending it. The bungalows both 
in the city and cantonments were blazing away all day, until 
we left; when the reports became so alarming at half past 
one, we thought discretion was the better part of valour, so we 
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hastily put a few things together, and ordered the Baboo to 
send them on with our servant, and started at two o'clock, 
leisurely walking down the line of road beside the Railway 
embankment, and passing within a few hundred yards of 150 
sowars posted at Malioun’s tomb to prevent any escape ; but 
though there were thousands of coolies and others at work, 
they had no knowledge of our passing, and we arrived at Mr. 
Taylor’s bungalow and found he had just gone on. We waited 
there a short time, and saw the explosion of the magazine, 
then we went on four miles further where we overtook Mr. 
Taylor, and stayed to dine at the bungalow and walked on to 
h'urredabad, six miles further on. Here we remained, had 
tea, and set watches. About midnight the Itajah of Bullubghur 
came down, and told us fifty sowars were after us and advised 
us to change our clothes with our servants and get on to his 
fort as soon as we could, and he would try and protect us, 
whilst he went down and made all quiet. lie sent a sowar 
out to meet us near the fort, and after waiting some time 
he returned ; and we galloped into the fort, and were concealed ; 
immediately after down came some fifty sowars at a hand 
gallop, who were told we had gone on; they then dashed 
on, and we after a nap were sent on to a village about six miles 
in bullock carts used by women; escorted by the Itajah’s bro¬ 
ther-in-law, where we remained five days in a small room at 
the top of a house, with only one small window and door. 
We started at night on camels, sent by the Itajah of Bullub- 
ghur under charge of a faithful man; wc went down by the 
side of the Muttra road passing round all the villages, until 
we came to the village of Erwan, when one camel driver drove 
to the front and took us into the village, which we found 
blockaded by carts, and were obliged to turn back; four got 
out safe, but he with Mr. Benn, remained behind. Wc wait¬ 
ed outside surrounded by villagers armed, until we heard two 
shots, when wc all started off at full trot; the first camel got off 
safe with Mr. Michel, the second with Mr. Sjfcncer fell flat on 
his side, broke the girths and got loose, the next fell also with 
Mr. Cummings and got loose, and ours threw itself down anti 
would not get up, and roared and tried to bite us, so that wc 
were obliged to leave him. S. and C. ran off the road, but Mr. 
Taylor and myself ran on the road, and were soon overtaken, 
and headed also. As it was just dawning, wc turned on our 
pursuers who sdon surrounded us. Mr. Taylor ^parleyed with 
them, and* they promised not to hurt us if we,gave up our 
guns, which we did; but whilst he was parleying, one struck 
me a heavy blow on the shoulder, I turned and snapped ray 
rifle at him. After we had given up our guns, and were walk- 
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ing Lack to the village, Mr. Taylor suddenly seized his pistol 
from the hands of the man who had it and walked back point¬ 
ing it at him. I was standing still, when a man cut me over 
the head with a sword. 1 held up my hand and said “ buss,” 
1 would give up my money, 150 rupees, which I did, and they 
all scrambled for it, and looking up I just saw Mr. Taylor 
disappearing, but no one following him ; then a man rushed on 
me and gave me a heavy blow with a blunt sword on my head, 
which knocked me down, and I laid still shamming dead. I 
laid on my back. They at once began to scramble for my 
clothes, shoes and my cigar case, slung over my shoulder with 
thirty rupees. And they stood all round me and sang a mournful 
chorus for some minutes, occasionally giving me a kick ; when 
one, to see it' 1 was really dead, put his foot under my neck, 
and lifted me up and let me fall, which I did like a stone : he 
then put his foot again under my neck and lifting me up turn¬ 
ed me on my side, when I felt a hand on my flank, I stopped 
my breath as long as it was held there. I could not make out 
what they said, hut I heard a rustling and very soon opened 
one eye and saw on one. I got up and staggered off very 
weak from loss of blood ; I this time took another road and 
came on a party of armed men who conversed together, when 
they made signs for me to be •off, and one man offered to take 
me to a well to get water, and was very kind in trying to pick 
a clear path for my shoeless feet, and help me along; he offered 
to wash my native dress which was covered with blood, and he 
took the opportunity of robbing me of my waistcoat with 
blood-stone buttons and gold chain ; he afterwards wanted to 
ill-use me, but we were alone and I soon gave him to see that 
though wounded I was an European, so shook him off and 
proceeded alone. I then finding the sun very hot, took off 
my English shirt from under my native one, and put it round 
my head. 1 walked a mile or two, when two or three natives 
came up, armed with clubs and threatened me. I told them 
they would get hotliing by killing me as I had no money, but 
if they took me to Buiiubgurh I would grve them 100 rupees, 
and 300 if taken to Agra. They gave me some water and let 
me go. After that a savage looking follow came running 
across the field hollowing to me; I stopped, and he ran up to 
me and snatched the shirt from my head, and was in the 
act of striking; I held up my arm and told him I had no¬ 
thing, and offered the same reward as to the others; he 
did not seeip to believe that the Itajah was our friend. Two 
villagers then cainq up and told me that two sahib logues 
were gone to the next village, they gave me some water at a 
threshing station, and showed me into the village, where I 
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found Mr, Spencer and Mr. Cummings unhurt ; the former 
kindly washed my wounds. They had offered the head man 
500 rupees each to take them to Agra; after a long pai'ley lie 
refused to take them, but took their guns and 300 rupees. We 
then received a note from Mr. Michel, to follow the messenger 
and join him at a friendly village two miles off, where wc re¬ 
mained till evening, when our guide .said it would be better to go 
on six miles farther to a large village able to protect us, and they 
did for eight or nine days, though threatened by the Mavatecs 
with an attack. Had we remained in the small village w r e 
should, I have no doubt, been all killed. We were relieved by 
the advanced guard of the Bliurtporc force, sent by Mr. 
Ford from Hodul, the Magistrate of Goorgaon, by whom we 
were hospitably entertained. We remained many days, daily 
expecting the fall of Delhi, until the mutiny at Muttra, when 
our force followed their example and ordered us off; after 
which we formed a part of Mr. Harvey’s party, and we all four 
arrived safe in Agra from Hodul, June 26th. 

Mr. Michel obtained from the Rajah of Bullubgurh all the 
horses except one, and the loan of 200 rupees, before we left 
Hodul, which was a great assistance. 


Escape of Mohnn Eall. 

Mohun Hall, who did us service in Cabul, was at Delhi 
when the out-break took place, lie escaped the massacre and 
took refuge with Waleedad Khan, who made him a prisoner 
in the Fort of Malaghur. After a detention of forty-two days 
he was enabled to escape thence, and at length reached Meerut 
the first week in August. He thus states his adventures: 

Hodges arrived in Delhi on Sunday, the 10th of May, at 
breakfast, and we were delighted to see each other, and made 
arrangements how to send the pair of leopards that I had pur¬ 
chased for the Raja sahib. In the evening, I jook him in my 
carriage and shewed him the principal places in the city. We 
passed an agreeablg night, talking a good deal about your and 
Henry’s education, and about how he was discharging the 
duties of his office at Sirsa while so young. 

The unhappy morning of 11th May appeared. Till Sunday 
at morning all was quiet, and we received newspapers from 
Calcutta. Suddenly soon after we were thunderstruck to learn 
that the mutineers from Meerut had arrived, anil were per¬ 
petrating the cruel deeds of murder, plunder, and burning the 
houses of the Christians and those who were there. The in¬ 
fantry regiments followed the cavalry, and having joined the 
Delhi garrison, finished the work of massacre. I tremble 
when I remember that day. 
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About 2 p. M., four sepoys . with muskets in their hands 
made their appearance before ..the doors of our house, -which 
were shut. Instigated as, they were by the rogues of the city, 
they began with abusive language, adding that this house was 
a Christian’s, and that a sahib had come yesterday and put up 
here, and that they would murder both of us. Our servan'ts 
and the street fellows declared that it was not the house of a 
Christian, nor was there any saliib concealed. After they 
were besought and treated with some cash by Sher Khan, the 
■rascals went away that day. ■ 

While this was going on outside the bouse, your poor papa 
and myself were concealed in a very small dark room, where 
wood was placed for burning. 

In the dark of night, Hodges was removed into my uncle’s 
house with /lie fear, that if those sepoys came again and 
entered the house, they should not find him there. 

On the 13th of May,' after the rogues of the city had told 
the mutineers everything regarding my circumstances and 
connexion with Government, they came in a greater number 
plundering all the neighbouring shops ; they entered into my 
house by force ; they plundered everything, and after seizing 
me (as they were informed by certain men of the city) said by 
my going to England, I could not remain a Hindoo, and by 
sending my daughter for educatiou in London, and being 
related with your papa, I cannot be a Maliomedan, adding 
that I was a “ mookbir” of Government, and received on that 
account a high pension. They will, therefore, put me to death. 
One of them placed his musket over my breast, and was about 
to shoot me. The screams of the females of the house, and 
the entreaties of the neighbouring Hindoos and Mussulmans, 
and the demonstration of the Ivotwal, (who happened to pass 
at that time) induced his comrades to stop him from killing me 
till they had made further enquiry. 

After this J remained concealed, and moving from one 
place to another. Hodges was also removed from my uncle’s 
house to that of my aunt, whence, after regaining a few days, 
as the people had began to suspect liis being concealed in her 
house, Hodges and all of us (though dangerous,) thought 
better to try the chance of escape, than to be seized and 
slaughtered in the house. He was disguised in colour and 
dress, and about 8 r. M. he left the house for going out of the 
Lahore gatfi, and then go on to Kurnaul. Unfortunately (a* 
his' guido itopmtfs,) he was suspected by his walk and dress 
from the mumieefs who throng all the streets. After being 
se&ed, it was proved by his talk, that he was in disguise a 
sahib, on which in great perplexity Hodges fold them who he 
was, whence and where (mentioning my name) lie came. 
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On this they shot himAo death, and next day more search 
was made after me. Some of my friends, an spending about 
600 Bs. obtained the" permission of Khizur Sooltan, one of 
the corrupt “ Shaha&das,” under the-name - of the ungrateful 
king, of quitting the -city with their friend Waieedad Khan, 
the Talookdar of Malaghur, about two miles from Boolund- 
shuhur, whence Mr. B. Sapte, the Collector and Magistrate, 
was holding his authority. The Khan was a pensioner and 
loyal subject of our Government, and continued to obey the 
Collector till the 10th of June last. Concealed in a palanquin 
I came out of the city in the train of his family. He had 
promised in Delhi to send me to Agra, and remain faithful to 
my Government. But the fool, on learning the misfortunes of 
our rule in some districts, turned a rebel, and kept me a pri¬ 
soner with intention to murder me on his flight, if attacked by 
an European force. 

Though not happy but miserable, I was trying to procure my 
escape from this traitor’s hands by some means or other. I 
wrote secretly to Bao Golab Sing, a rich and great Talook¬ 
dar at Kochesur, a loyal subject of the' Government, an 
acquaintance of the rebel, asking him to write to Waieedad 
Khan to send me to him. The Kao kindly sent his Deewan 
and asked the Favour of the traitor to send me to him. But he 
declined. 

I then wrote to a friend of mine in Agra to employ about 
twenty armed men, come to Malaghur, and steal my .escape. 
He could neither get money nor men, and therefore failed 
to assist. „ 

I had no other course, but to rely on the protection of God 
who had hitherto saved me. On the 29tn July, the little 
brave party of Europeans came from Meerut, and defeated the 
traitor’s force near Haupper. There was so much confusion, 
consternation, and alarm in the night attack created in the 
fort by this defeat, that early on the morning of the 30th 
I escaped from my dungeon to Bahaderghur, near the 
Ganges. 4 

A few days after, Mr. Sapte, whom I had the honor of 
knowingat Boolundshuhur, heard of my escape. He, as well 
as Mr. Dunlop, the Meerut Collector, wrote to me a kind 
letter, and sent an escort of Mr. Wilson’s horse to bring me 
to Meerut. Here Mr. Williams, an excellent and kind heart¬ 
ed gehtleman, has shown me- great consideration and by hie 
desire, I have submitted to him a map of Malaghur, with re¬ 
port on the state of things of the traitor there** 


£ £ 
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Narrative of the Escape of the Christian Convert Baboo Bam Chandra, 
late Professor of Mathematics in the Government College, Delhi. 

According to my promise, I send you a Tery brief account pf my 
escape from Delhi on the 13th May last, when the mutineers occupied 
the city. The 10th was Sunday. 1 saw the Sub-Assistant-Surgeon 
M. S. Cheman Dal, and when we had returned from the evening ser¬ 
vice at church, I dined with him and then wen* to our missionary 
friends at night. As customary, we took tea, read a chapter of the 
New Testament, said a short prayer, and then I and the doctor both 
returned to our respective homes. When we were taking tea, Mr. 
Hubbard, missionary, told me that he had learned from the paper that 
the cause of the sepoy disaffection had now been removed, for they 
had been allowed to apply ‘ glue’ to their cartridges. 1 went to bed as 
usual, little dreaming then of the dreadful scene which tfras to confound 
us the next day. As it was the summer season, we attended the Delhi 
College at six a. m. ; so the next day, the 11th of May, I went to the 
Collgo early in the morning. At about eight o’clock A. m., when I was 
teaching my class in the yard of the upper room, some students told 
me that the mutineers from Meerut had come to the city. I threatened 
the students who had said such things, not in the least believiug the 
report. At last some servant of Mr. Roberts brought the news that 
the mutineers from Meerut had actually arrived, and had killed an 
European officer in charge of the bridge. Then Mr. Taylor, our Prin¬ 
cipal, thought proper to give leave to the whole College, though still lie 
and others did not consider this as a very serious matter. I went to 
the College hall, and sat down with Mr. Taylor, Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
Stewart, junior, and we were talking on the subject. Mr. Taylor wrote 
a letter to the Captain of the magazine, to be informed whether these 
reports about the mutineers had any foundation. The Captain wrote 
only these words in reply—‘ Come quickly.’ No sooner were 
these words retd by Mr. Taylor, than we were all struck with horror. 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Heatley, the editor of the Dethi Gazette , Mrs. Heatley, 
Mr. Roberts, and all the Euorpean teachers of the College, went over to 
the magazine immediately. I looked on these things with amazement. 
When all had left the College, I also left it with Moulvie Subhan 
Buksh, of the Arabic department. We went towards the Calcutta 
gate to sec what w,as the matter. There we saw that it was shut up, 
jmd a number of nujjeebs, police sowars, &o., and a vast crowd of 
citizens. We learned that the Commissioner, Mr. Fraser, was on the 
city wall, watching the movements of the mutineers. We then pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Lai Dighee (reservoir), but we saw nothing except¬ 
ing the crowd of the city people, and the kotwal (head of the police) 
on horseback. On the way I met Captain Douglas, of the palace guard, 
who returned my salam with a smile. Till this time I bad no fear, 
nor dreamed that the sepoys in Delhi were also in league. At* 1, 
with the moulvie, reached the tank. There I saw the magistrate, Mr. 
HuU&idson, going on horseback, with a sowar, in full speed towards- 
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Duryagunj. After a few moments, I saw that gentleman returning 
ifit a great hurry, and lo, I observed a* a distance, some fierce mutineer 
troopers following him with great rapidity. Seeing this, all the people 
at the tank fled away, and I did the same, but 1 soon commenced to 
Walk slowly; and some of the mutineers passed by me, and I looked 
at them, little thinking that if any of the city people were to tell them 
that I was a Christian they would shoot me down instantly. Many of 
the Hindoos and Mohammedans passing by knew thatl was a Chris¬ 
tian, but God shut their mouths, and they did not say to the mutineers 
that I was* a Christian. Dr. Chaman Lai was shot, because some good 
people of the city took the mutineers to his house and told them that 
he was a Christian. It was the will of our Heavenly Father to take 
the doetor -to himself, and to preserve me in the world for a few days 
more. For mypart, I consider it a miraculous interference of God. 
On the way f%as informed that the commissioner and the magistrate 
were both murdered. When I reached my house, I stood up in the 
verandah towards the bazar side, looking at the mutineers find the 
crowd of the city people passing that way. I heard a man saying in 
the bazar that the poor sub-assistant-surgeon, Chaman Lai., was shot 
and killed. I was thunderstruck at hearing this, but till this time 
I did not believe all that I heard. I sent my old servant, Boodh 
Singh, to ascertain the truth of the murder of Europeans and Chris¬ 
tians ; in the meantime, I was terrified to see a buggy in the bazar, 
drawn by a horse in full speed, but without a driver or a syce (groom). 
Soon after, my two brothers came touny house, and told me that some 
of the European officers and Chaman Lai were murdered, and request¬ 
ed me to leave the place immediately for the house in the lines. I did 
so, and concealed myself in the zenana. There I continued to hear of 
the murder of many English gentlemen, and, in the afternoon, I saw 
the explosion of the magazine. I also learned that the mutineers 
were seeking after me, and some of the mutineers jjptually passed 
in the lane where I whs hid, and the chowkedar of the lane 
pointed them out the house of my concealment, but other people of 
the street soon gathered round and assured the mutineers that the 
house belonged to a Kiyasth, who was Wakeel, so they went away 
disappointed. Just consider in what state I was in then, expecting death 
every moment. In this manner the first day passed away. On the 
next day, the I2th of May, I was again told that the mutineers were 
seeking after me in different places ; then, about ten, on opening my 
Bible with the Prayer-book all bound in one, I found the xlvi 
psalm, to my greatest consolation—a psalm whch has exactly been ful¬ 
filled. .... 

This, my friend, was the psalm I observed on first opening my 
Bible ! What comfort I received from this I cannot tell. I was ex¬ 
pecting an English army in a day or two, but God does what he pleases 
, in due time ; so, the second day, or the 12th of May, passed off. On 
the third day it was notified by the mutineers, that if any Englishman 
or Christian were fouhd concealed in any person's house, that man 
should also suffer rjft&th. I feared greatly, not only for myself, but 
for my family, as I was concealed with them. My brother also feared, 
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and so I determined to leave the house, but still wishing to stop two 
or three days more, hoping that during that time an English army 
might arrive and destroy the mutineers. Our landlady, in whose 
house we lived, urgently requested my mother to expel me (as I was 
the only Christian in the family) from the house instantly, for she 
feared that if I were found in her house, she would also be punished. 
This vexed me much, and I felt grieved at her very unfriendly con¬ 
duct ; but this was a wise providence of God. That very day (third) 
1 leaped over a wall, and went into an adjoining house, where I stop¬ 
ped till it was dark. I dressed myself like a common coolie; and with 
my old and faithful servant, Boodh Singh, left the city for Dheeruj- 
Kee-Paharee, where my servant’s family lived, and, thanks be to God, 
no one recognised me on the way. Next day, I and my servant went 
to a village named Mutra, ten miles from Della, where one of his rela¬ 
tives was a ltunburdur ; there I received comfort, 'but Still I was in 
danger, for some zemindars knew me to be a Christian. But the psalm 
I remembered,, I lived in this village, for about a month. ‘ Jauts’ 
and the ‘ Jautnees’ inquired why I lived in the village, as the muti¬ 
neers were not against any native, but I could not satisfy their curio¬ 
sity. At last the English army came, and defeated the rebels at 
Badlce-Kee—Sarai. I expected Delhi would be taken in a day or two, 
but it was not so. On the tenth of June, at midnight, some rebel 
troops passed by the village I lived in, and some zemindar opposed 
to the lumburdar who gave me protection, informed the mutineers that 
a Christian was living in the village. But before the mutineers came 
over to the place where I was, my servant learned all the particulars, 
awoke me from my slumber, and told me of my danger. I went inside 
the hut, and expected a bullet or a sword-thrust every moment. At 
that time God alone was my refuge, for I was certain that the mutineers 
would search lor me in the hut and that my days were numbered. A 
Zemindar frieml advised me to leave the hut immediately, and fly to 
the jungle. T did so, and my old faithful fellow followed me into the 
wilderness. When we had gone about half a mile from the village, 
I heard the noise of the mutineers entering the village, and, as it was 
moon light, I feared lest I had been seen during my flight. They fired 
their muskets ; they plundered the house where I had lived (as I came 
to know afterwards) ; and when I heard the galloping of horses dis¬ 
tinctly, I then believed that they were pursuing after me into the 
jungles. I found a small thorny bush, into which I thrust myself (so 
dear is life to man 1), though many thorns went into my flesh ; still, 
having a white kurta (tunic) on, I was in constant dfead of being 
discovered—it was clear moonlight then. But God turned away the 
mutineers from that direction where I was hid ; and when I ceased to 
hear the galloping of the horses, I came out of the bush and met with 
my servant Boodh Singh ; and then we both started for Dbeeruj-K.ee- 
Paharee, and tjie following day (the 11th of June) we went by a cir¬ 
cuitous way to Allipore, and thence to the English camp before Delhi. 
On the way® I was ^plundered by the worthy Goojurs, who robbed 
me of my rupees and a flannel jacket, which w^s all I had. The 
British camp I reached with only a dirty piece of rag around my waist. 
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Sir T. Metcalfe, Bart., assisted and comforted me a great deal, and I 
remained in the camp till Ddihi was taken. 


Captain T. W. Holland's Escape. 

On the evening of 11th May 1857, when escaping from the 
mutiny at Delhi, and when about three miles from the Can¬ 
tonments, I found myself attacked by two troopers of the 3rd 
cavalry, who wounded and unhorsed me during the night, I 
lay concealed in a field, and could hear the mutineers talking 
as they passed. Next morning (12th) I was discovered by 
some villagers who accosted me kindly and asked me to go 
with them as I should otherwise surely be discovered and 
killed. The snan who spoke proved to be a Zemindar by name 
Maun Singh, and by caste an Aheer; he took me to his village, 
which was close by and called Bhulsooa, and (gave me food 
and drink. He would have kept me concealed in his village, but 
the other people feared I should be detected by the troopers, 
who were scouring about all over the country, which would 
have subjected them all to the fury of the mutineers. Maun 
Singh then said he would send me to another and more remote 
village of his own, which being nearly surrounded by a jheel, 
and moreover being a very poo^ and wretched place, was not 
likely to be visited by mutineers. Accordingly he sent two 
men, one named Jumnadass Byragee and the other Dowlut 
llam Aheer, to guide me to the village of Jehangcepore, which 
was about a mile distant. I reached it about 11 A. M. ; the 
villagers who were nearly all Alieers, surrounded me, pitied 
my condition, and regretted what had happened* and assured 
me that they would do all in their power to insure my safety. 
I was taken at once to the hut of one Lalljee Jat, who with 
his sons Hurna and Sitiya did all in their power to make me 
comfortable. I remained in this village seven days; being 
close to Delhi, it was very unsafe to stir out, and the troopers 
came daily with their ponies to cut grass near.it; my presence 
in the village was known to all the people of it, they all 
used to come and talk and express their sympathy; they all 
seemed to think that the British rule was at an end, and 
all regretted it. There being no milk in the village, one Pul too 
Sweeper or others of his family used daily to take the trouble 
to go to procure some from adjacent villages. I had nothing 
to reward these poor people with, and thought at that time 
every thing seemed going against the English, still they stuck 
by me and behaved most kindly. If my presence* had become 
known it would inevitably have brought ruin on them. Maun 
Singh came and* visited me once or twice. However, the 
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seventh day (18th) some one frightened the people of Jehan- 
geepore by saying that, the existence of a “ Feringhee” in 
their village had become known to the mutineers, who declared 
they purposed to hunt me up ; they therefore begged me to 
quit the village, and said they would take me again to Maun 
Singh at Bhulsooa. Seeing they were really alarmed, and 
fearing there might be some truth in the report, I agreed to 
go, and 1 accordingly started at night; on reaching Bhul¬ 
sooa they first took me to Jumnadass’s house which is on the 
outskirt of the village, word was then sent to Maun Singh 
that I had come to ask his protection; one of his men came 
and professed that Maun Singh was away (this I believe to 
have been untrue), and that I had better to go away to some 
other place. I then applied to Jurnnadass Byragce, who very 
readily and kindly said he would take care of me, and added 
that being Byragee and Brahmin he was not likely to be 
suspected. 

I remained with Jurnnadass for six days. He gave me the 
best part of his house to live in, and the best food he could. My 
presence in the village was known to only one or two, and I 
could never venture out of my room except when dark. Bhul¬ 
sooa being situated so close to the road where the mutineers 
passed and repassed daily, I. was obliged to be extremely 
careful. Jurnnadass said, if I waited a lew days till he got 
Lis grain in, he would device some plan for my getting to 
Meerut. Tie, his wife and his brother, ffungadass, remained 
uniformly kind to me, and were also praising the English rule, 
and regretting the state of things that prevailed, and said 
the sepoys must have all become mad to turn against such 
good masters. On the evening of the 24th May, Jumnadass 
having got all his grain in, said to me, “ I will start with you to 
Meerut to-morrow if you like to venture.” I agreed and 
disguising myself as well as I could, we started before day¬ 
light. Dawlut Ram also accompanied us. We crossed the 
J umna by boahj and though we passed several villages, and 
I was seen and interrogated by several people, still no one 
molested me; whilst resting under a tree at noon, an old 
man invited me to his village; he proved to be a Jugga 
Zemindar of Soobhanpore ; he gave me food, and I rested at 
his place for three hours. I learnt from him that certain of the 
fugitives from Delhi had passed a few days before, and had 
gone on to a person he called “ Fransoo Sahib,” who, he said, 
was. an European Zemindar, and proceeding on at sunset. 
I reached i large village called Khckra, there the people 
were also extremely kind, and told me that a large party of 
English of both sexes had started with them for two days, and 
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then gone on to “ Fransoo Sahib,” some of them volunteered 
to accompany me there and did so. I reached llurehund- 
pore about nine, and there I found an old man, Mr. Francis 
Cohen, an Eurasian of German descent. He received m of most 
kindly and did all he could to make me comfortable and happy. 
His two grandsons vied with him in showing kindness, their 
names were Messrs. George Cohen Piche and John Cohen 
Piche. I then found that the undermentioned had met with 
like kindness from the Cohen family :—Lieutenant Colonel 
Knyvett, Lieutenant M. Proctor and Lieutenant II. Gam- 
bier, of the 38 th light infantry; Captain G. Forrest; Mrs. 
and the Misses Forrest ; Lieutenant Yibart, 56th ; Lieutenant 
Salkeld, Engineers; Lieutenant W. Wilson, Artillery; Mrs. 
Fraser ; and Mr. Marshall. For all his kindness to us, Mr. 
Cohen and his family afterwards suffered, being obliged subse¬ 
quently to fly to Meerut after being plundered of a good deal 
of money and property ; this circumstance and all Mr. Cohen’s 
good deeds are well known to Mr. Fleetwood Williams, Com¬ 
missioner of Meerut,. After resting a day at Mr. Cohen’s, lie 
very kindly lent me a poney and sent several attendants with 
me. I went on all night and rested during the heat of the 
next day at a large Goojur village about four miles from 
Meerut. 

Eventually I reached Meerut on the evening of the 27th 
May. I am naturally most grateful to these people for their 
extreme kindness to me, but it is not in my power to reward 
them all and sufficiently. 

Jumnadass has received 100 rupees from the Commissioner 
of Ijelhi, and Lalljee and his family 80 rupees. 

Dowlut Ham received a post under the Collector of Cus¬ 
toms, Delhi. 

Mr. Cohen has had the Zemindary of three villages bestow¬ 
ed on him. 

Mr. G. C. Piche was appointed by Mr. Murphy an Assis¬ 
tant Salt Patrol. 


' Slaughter of Women and Children. 

A lady, a member of the Skinner family, made her escape 
from Delhi, disguised as a native, and reached Meerut on the 
14th September. She states that on the day of the out-break, 
a number of persons, residing in Durriagunge, collected in an 
upper-storied house, and there held out for three on four days. 
The sepoys seeing musketry was ineffectual.in dislodging them, 
brought down a 9-pounder, a ball from which killed Sub-Con- 
ductor Settle; during all this time they had nothing to eat or 
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drink, and the poor children were crying with hunger and 
thirst. The wretches told the children, that if they came 
down they should have both victuals and drink, but immediate¬ 
ly they went down a signal was given, and the poor little in¬ 
nocents were all butchered, and shortly after the slaughter be¬ 
came general. Three of the magazine conductors and fami¬ 
lies, together with- Mrs. Price, and her two* daughters and 
two grand-children, and Conductor Buckley’s wife and children, 
appear to have been among the number murdered. 


Arrival of Delhi Fugitives at Meerut. 

19 th May .—Last night the fugitives from Delhi arrived here, escorted 
in by some of the 3rd Light Cavalry, under Mackenzie, who went out 
a distance of some thirty miles or so, to bring them in. They must 
have been sadly terrilied, poor creatures, when they saw the uni¬ 
forms of the 3rd Cavalry advancing upon them ; and their last 
hope must have fled. These sowars were, however, thirty or forty 
of that regiment who remained faithful, and have done good service 
since the gloomy 10th. The scene, on the arrival of these fugitives, 
was most distressing, as most of them had been separated from 
husbands or other relatives, of whose safety they were ignorant, 
and about whom they were naturally in a painful state of anxiety. 
Those whom I saw were, Colonel Knyvett, 38th N. I.; Lieutenant 
Vibart, 54th; Lieutenant Gambier, 38th; Lieutenant Wilson, Artil¬ 
lery ; Lieutenant Proctor, 38th; Lieutenant Salkeld, Engineers; Mr. 
Marshall, merchant; Lieutenant and Mrs. Forrest and two Misses 
Forrest; Mrs. Fraser, two sergeant’s wives and two children. They had 
been robbed of every thing by the villagers en route; even their wedding 
rings having been torn off, and it is needless for me to attempt to 
describe the state of haggard fatigue, exhaustion, and misery in 
which they were. Poor Mrs. Fraser’s enquiries and entreaties about 
her husband were truly heart-rending ; and as I happened to be 
the person who helped her out of the waggon, I came in for the 
pain of tantalising her by vague answers. Tea and refreshments 
were soon got ready for these poor people ; but it appeared as if 
suffering and exposure had taken away their appetites, and entirely 
prostrated them. 


Delhi after the Outbreak. 

The following is the statement of a Native regarding the state 
of JDelhi after the outbreak :— 

i reached Delhi on the 21st May, 1857, and stayed there 
till the 23r(l June. 

* Mrs. Ryley and two children, and Mrs. A. Ives, daughters and grand¬ 
children of Mrs. Price 
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On my arrival there, I saw five infantry regiments, and 
the sowars of the 3rd Cavalry, who were stationed in Molitab- 
bagh and Salim Curb. 

The sepoys were so much afraid of the English forces that 
they looked quite pale. The cavalry mutineers had a little 
spirit, and were wishing to go to Meerut, for a fight; but the 
footmen did not agree with them, saying we are hardly sufficient 
to guard Delhi, how can we go to Meerut ? I will give you a 
small description of the oppression committed by sepoys in 
Delhi. 

They plundered every l'ich house and shop in the city. They 
took every horse they found in the stables of the citizens. 
They killed a number of poor shopkeepers for asking the proper 
prices for their things, they abused the respectable men of Delhi 
in their presence. The guard at Jumna bridge looted the 
passengers crossing it. On the 11th May, the magazine was 
blown up, it did great, damage to the adjacent houses, and killed 
about five hundred passengers walking in different streets. 
The bullets fell in the houses of people to such a degree, that 
some children picked up two pounds and some four pounds of 
it from the yards of their houses, afterwards the mutineers to¬ 
gether with the low people of the city, entered the magazine 
compound, and began to plunder weapons, accoutrements, 
gun-caps, &c. 

The loot continuedTor three days, each sepoy took three or 
four muskets, and as many swords and bayonets as lie could. 

The calassies filled their houses with fine black-smith’s 
tools, weapons, and gun-caps, which they sell by degrees, at 
the rate of two seers per rupee. 

The copper sheets were sold at three seers per rupee. In 
these sucessful days, the highest price of a musket was eight 
annas; however the people feared to buy it; a fine English 
sword was dear for four annas, and one anna was too much for 
a good bayonet. 

Pouches and belts were so common, that the* owners could 
not get anything for this booty of theirs. 

The gunpowder which was kept at Mujnoos Tila, more than 
half of it was plundered by (loojurs and their countrymen, 
and the rest was brought to the city. 

Since the day of my arrival, till the day of my departure, 

I never found the bazar opened except a few pqor shops. The 
shop-keepers and the citizens are extremely sorry for losing 
their safety, and curse the mutineers from mdrnin^to evening. 
Poor people and workmen starve and widows efry in their 
huts. 

p F 
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Respectable English servants have confined themselves to 
their houses. 

A Kotwal is changed every second day. The sepoys plun¬ 
dered every treasury in the city, and put the money in their 
own pockets, they did not give a farthing out of this to 
the king, so the sepoys of four or five regiments possessed 
thousands of rupees each, and under the weight of silver they 
could hardly walk, consequently they were obliged to change 
their silver for gold. The Mahajuns charge them twenty-four 
or twenty-five rupees for a gold mohur, which is not worth 
more than sixteen Rupees. 

Since the bankers were plundered by the sepoys, they also 
cheated them by giving them brass coins instead of gold ones. 

The poor regiments are very jealous of those who arc rich, 
as the rich sepoys don’t wish to go to fight, or to the field of 
battle simply, they are very often insulted by their poor 
friends. I am of opinion their private feelings will compel 
them to fight with each other, some day or other, as many 
times during my stay at Delhi, I heard there was very likely 
to be a quarrel between the rich and poor regiments. 

One regiment from Allyghur and Mynpoorie, 150 sowars, 
and some unarmed sepoys from Agra, one. regiment and 200 
sowars from Hansi, and Iliss.ar, some unarmed sepoys from 
Umballa, 200 sowars and 2 companies of Nizamut from 
Muttra, 6tli Light Cavalry, two regiments from Jullunder, two 
regiments and artillery from Nusscerabad reached Delhi before 
me, and joined the mutineers. 

1 will acquaint you with the names of the stations, from 
whence the rebels brought treasure for the king. 

Moradnuggur Tehseol—Toll gate, near Ilindon bridge;— 
Rohtuok ;—Allygurh ;—IJansi ;—Muttra ;—Hursaroogurhie ; 
Tirsalili;—out of which His Majesty pays four annas to each 
footman, and one rupee to each trooper per diem. I am quite 
ignorant of the amount of the money—but I know as far as 
this, that on the 17th .June, there was left one lack and nine¬ 
teen thousand rupees in the King’s Treasury. 

The princes are made officers to the royal army—thousand 
pities for the poor luxurious princes. They ate sometimes 
compelled to go out of the door of the city, in the heat of the 
sun—their hearts palpitate from the firing of muskets and 
guns. 

Unfortunately they do not know how to command an army, 
their forces laugh at their imperfections, and abuse thcln for 
their bad arrangements. 

The king sends Sweetmeats for the forces in the field; and 
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the guard at the door of the city, plunder it like the property 
of an enemy. 

The bravery of the royal troops deserves every praise ; 
they are very clever indeed; when they wish to leave the 
field of battle, they tie a piece of rag on their leg, and pre¬ 
tend to-have been wounded, and come into the city lame and 
groaning, accompanied by their friends. 

On the night of the 30tli June, at the Hindon bridge—the 
mutineers were quite out of their senses ; a good many of them 
threw their muskets and swords in the wells, and scattering them 
on the road, ran towards villages and jungles, as they thought 
themselves to have been pursued by English soldiers. 

Had the English forces taken them they could have taken 
Delhi the same night, because the sepoys did not return to the 
city till next morning, and many of them disappeared for ever; 
they were plundered and beaten by Goojurs, and did not bring 
a farthing back with them. 

The old king is very seldom obeyed; but the princes are 
never. 

The soldiers never mind their regimental bugle; disobey 
their officers, and neglect their duty ; they are never mustered, 
and never dressed in uniform. 

The noblemen and begums, together with the princes, regret 
the loss of their joyful days. They consider the arrival of 
mutineers at. Delhi a sudden misfortune for them. 

The princes cannot understand the sepoys without an inter¬ 
preter. 

The shells have destroyed lots of houses in the city, and in 
the fort the marble of the king’s private hall is broken to 
pieces. 

His Majesty is very much alarmed when a shell is burst in 
the castle, and the princes show Ilis Majesty the pieces of it. 

Many of the royal family have left the palace through fear. 

The Delhi college was destroyed the first day. English 
books are lying in the streets still. 

The sepoys beat and imprison people for speaking English. 

I lived in Delhi from the 13th July, 1857, to the 30th. 

I found the Delhi government ten times worse than I had 
seen it, on my arrival there at first, of which an account is given 
above. The mutineers are quite tired of fighting ; the city 
is full of wounded men ; there is no regular hospital there; 

I beard several wounded sepoys talking among tnemselves in 
a street, saying, “ We were very well treated by'the English 
Government; if we were only to have a slight headache, we 
were attended by a respectable European Doctor twice 
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a (lay, notwithstanding the services of the native doctors were 
available to us; besides we used to get medicines at the 
Government expence; here we die for want of physic, we 
have to provide doctors for ourselves, there are very few 
native doctors in the army, who are always absent from their 
places, their patients (if moveable) are obliged to run about 
in search of them ; had we been aware of the difficulties we 
met with before, we would have never thought of corning 
to this cursed station.” The loot is still going on, the bazars 
are never opened, but a few poor shops; shop-keepers get 
blows and thumps for the price of their things ; a fortnight 
ago a poor buniya was killed by a sepoy for not giving him 
credit; when the sepoys find out a rich house in the city, 
they accuse the owner after the following manner in order 
to plunder its property; they take a loaf of bread and a 
bottle of gro<+ with them and make a noise at the door and 
break it to pieces, get into the house, take possession of the 
furnitures, jewels and cash, lick the poor householder, saying, 
“ where is the Englishman you have been keeping in your 
house ?” when he denies having done so, they just shew him 
the bread and the bottle, and say, “ how is it we happened 
to find this in your house ? we are quite sure, there was an 
Englishman Accommodated hare, whom you quietly sent else¬ 
where before our arrival.” Soon after the talk is over and the 
poor man is disgracefully put into custody, where there is 
no enquiry to be made to prove whether he is innocent or 
guilty, he cannot get his release unless he bribes the General. 
There is no money left in the royal treasury, consequently 
the bankers of the city were requested to furnish his majesty 
with it, they replied as follows : “ We are sorry we have not 
cash in hand, but Government notes and hundees, your Majesty 
can have them if they are of any use.” Ilis Majesty being 
angry, sent guards at their doors. The Bareilly General 
advised his Majesty to lake money from the bankers and citi¬ 
zens by force, but his request is not taken in consideration, he 
says he could obtain 40 lacs of rupees for his Majesty from the 
city by plundering the mahajuns. It will come to pass some 
day, as his Majesty necessarily requires the money to pay his 
troops, who have received their daily pay for twenty days. The 
Shazadas and his majesty’s private regiment together with, 
servants have not been paid for the last two months, they are 
all bhah mart at present. The sepoys and sowars say, “ if we 
are going oiy*m arrears this way, we will soon be compelled to 
pay ourselves by looting the city.” The rebels sadly complain 
of their newly made powder, it is too weak, since it is made 
of unrefined saltpetre. As I was about to leave Delhi, I heard 
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there, that the fresh powder was hardly so strong as to expel 
a ball out of a musket. There was a talk in Delhi that the 
mutineers did not go. out to fight fyr the last nine or ten days, 
on account of having so bad v powder, poor Jack Pandys are 
quite confused and confounded. The officers consult very 
often about military affairs, but one contradicts the other 
on account of their private feelings, as each of them thinks 
himself wiser than the other. They have not been able to 
make gun-caps yet, but arc trying to obtain its elements. The 
horses of the Cavalry are getting thin day by day, as the sowars 
run them in the streets, nightand day, just to enjoy themselves, 
passengers are often hurt by them on their way, their hoofs are 
cracketl on account of running fast against the metalled roads. 
The Bareilly General is frequently insulted by the other 
troops, who say they have never been aided by his Brigade 
since their arrival at Delhi. There is no weapons remaining in 
the magazine. A well-known Budmash of Meerut named 
Akbar Khan is made the head daroglia of the magazine ; this 
man had many times been imprisoned on charges of theft by 
tlio English magistrates. On the 24th J uly, the mutineers got 
an awful licking, which scattered them all on the different 
roads, running towards the city, some of their sowars and foot¬ 
men got in ICudsia Bagk, a 4*rge garden on the north of 
Cashmere gato, situated at the bank of the J urana ; as they did 
not think themselves safe there, consequently they jumped 
into the river, quite out of breath, more than half of whom 
sunk to the bottom, and the rest with many difficulties swam 
to the other end.' The streets and bazars abominably stink, 
they are never cleaned and never swept. The sepoys fight 
together for the bazar women and wound each other. 

The Nabob of Jhujjur was requested to assist his Majesty 
with a sum of five lakhs of rupees, who after a long consi¬ 
deration answered that it is out of his power to accommodate 
his Majesty with the money. The mutineers are greatly 
displeased with the Delhi Government, as Hhey feel very 
uneasy and unhappy under its bad management. The Ba¬ 
reilly General and his troops being disheartened, intend to 
proceed to their old station, where the General thinks that 
every one will obey him. The Nceinueh Brigade finding 
the Delhi army in a miserable condition, are thinking to go 
to Lucknow, which they consider the safest place to live in. 
The budmashes of Delhi, who vycre often punished by the 
English magistrates, and the jail was filled wifi} them, have 
at present got their release, commit all sorts of rascalities 
in the city, and enjoy the days of their independence. 
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Disarming of the Native Tnoors at Meean MeeE. 

Mecan Mcer is tlio large military cantonment situated five 
or six miles from Lahore. On the 13th of May, the European, 
or reliable, troops consisted of II. M.’s 81st, about 850 strong, 
and two troops of horse artillery, H. E. I. C. S., also Euro¬ 
pean. The doubtful were composed of the 16th Grenadier 
N. T., the 20th Light Infantry and the 49th. 

On the 12th May, the shadow of coining events had not cast 
its gloom over society: a ball and supper was to be given on 
that evening. While the ordinary preparations for this festi¬ 
vity were in progress, extraordinary measures for a very different 
spectacle for the morning were being matured. 

Intelligence of the Meerut outbreak reached Lahore on the 
11th; on the morning of the 12th of May a hurried telegram 
told the deeds at Delhi. The Chief Commissioner was in the 
north at Kawul Pindce. IIis mantle was on the shoulders of 
Kobert Montgomery, the Judicial - Commissioner, who at a 
glance saw that the imminency admitted of no delay. He 
accordingly summoned forthwith a conference of the leading 
officers of the civil station at Anarkullee, viz. Mr. Donald 
McLeod, Financial Commissioner; Mr. A. A. lioberts. Com¬ 
missioner; Major Ommanney, Chief Engineer; Col. Mac- 
pherson, Military Secretary*}' Capt. Lawrence, and Capt. 
Hutchinson. 

The proposition of the Judicial Conmis,sinner, that Brigadier 
Stuart Corbett, commanding at Meean Mcer, should be moved 
to deprive the native corps of their ammunition, was unani¬ 
mously acquiesced in. 

Accordingly, accompanied by Colonel Macpherson, Mr. 
Montgomery proceeded to Meean Mcer, and suggested the pllin 
to Brigadier Corbett, who agreed. Subseqently, in the after¬ 
noon, further disaster was telegraphed from Delhi, and the 
Brigadier resolved on the grand and original move of depriv¬ 
ing the sepoy of his arms altogether. 

The ball was permitted to proceed; but it soon languished: 
strange rumours got about the room concerning the morning 
parade of all troops, which had been announced for daybreak. 

Scarcely before the dancers bad departed, three companies 
of II. M.’s 81st. fell in and marched off’ to the fort at Lahore 
under Colonel Smith. Ten men per company had been also 
ordered to sleep in their barrack-rooms with “ their clothes on.” 
At'four o’clock in the morning, the remainder of the regiment 
fqll in, andiwere ordered “to loosen their ammunition; ” a 
proceeding which aroused the curiosity of the honest soldiers 
to" the highest pitch. Knowing looks began to be exchanged 
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and queries to the purport of “ What’s in tlie wind ?” were 
freely passed, but not responded to, as none could divine. 

.Leaving the barrack guards doubled, six companies, twenty- 
four files each, started for the parade ground, and were formed 
lip in contiguous columns. 

As the enormous mass of Indian soldiery swept past the 
small but deeply interested band of spectators from Anarkullee, 
one absorbing thought occupied all bosoms—“ Arc their mus¬ 
kets already loaded ? ” The suspense though short was 
painful. 

The Brigadier having directed to be read out, at the head 
of each regiment, the Governor-General’s order on the disband¬ 
ing of the 34th N. I. at Barrackpore, he himself, a Colonel 
of the 16th Grenadiers, commenced by addressing the senior 
regiment: he complimented all, seriatim, on the distinguished 
reputation they had borne hitherto, and intimated # dimly the 
step which it was liis painful duty now to adopt. Quick as 
thought the word passed. The native regiments changed front 
to the rear, by the wheel of sub-divisions round the centre, 
while at the same time the artillery (quietly loading as they 
moved, unobserved by the sepoys), and her Majesty’s 81st, 
about three hundred altogether, formed line facing the native 
regiments. A ringing rattle aU4he same time announced that 
the Queen’s corps had also loaded. Nothing could be more 
soldierly than their tramp—more menacing than their front. 

Hesitation was useless. The sepoys confronted immediate 
death : in which, by the way, the officers would have been 
sacrificed. Some say their demeanour varied, and that the 16 th 
Grenadiers made a clutch at their arms, when they appreciated 
their utter discomfiture. Be this as it may, the regiments, 
shorn of their arms, marched back; the bands playing and colors 
flying. A company of her Majesty’s 81st fell out, iu ordinary 
course ; and with the cool complacency of the European who 
summed up the whole crisis with the question to his command¬ 
ing officer—“ I suppose, sir, it’s them niggers again,” they, 
in an orderly and business-like way, packed the weapons of the 
dishonoured soldiery in carts, and escorted them to barracks. 

OUTBREAK AT FEROZEPORE. 

On the 12tk May, an account of the occurrences at Meerut, 
reached Ferozepore. The troops in that station consisted of 
Her Majesty’s 61st Foot, the 45th and 57th Nd fcive Infantry, 
the lOth Light Cavalry (native) and about 150 European 
artillery; they were commanded by Brigadier Innes. He 
had arrived only the day before, and had had but little oppor¬ 
tunity of testing the temper of the native troops. The value 
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of Ferozepore must be estimated not only from its having 
been, up to the period of the Sutlej campaign, the frontier 
station in the North-west, and of its consequent importance 
with reference to the Punjab, but from its possessing an 
entrenched magazine of the largest class, and containing mili¬ 
tary stores almost equal in amount to those in the arsenal at 
Port William. Ferozepore is only seventy-three miles from 
Delhi, and it may be easily imagined that the rebels, already 
possessed of the Delhi arsenal and aware alike of the conti¬ 
guity and importance of that at Ferozepore, would spare no 
efforts to make themselves masters of it also. Had they been 
capable of acting in concert with their brethren at Meerut 
they might have succeeded ; but the sound of that explosion 
was sufficient to put the commanding officers all over India 
on the alert. 

On the 12th, the report of it reached Ferozepore. On the 
following day, the Brigadier ordered out the troops to judge 
of their disposition. Trained amongst natives himself, he 
might have been supposed to be a competent authority on such 
a point. lie looked at them, and believed their bearing, 
especially that of the 57 th, to be “ haughty the 10th Ca¬ 
valry he considered loyal. The commanding officers of all 
three regiments pronounceiWffie state of their corps to he 
satisfactory. 

At noon on the same day information of the occurrences at 
Delhi reached the station. At that time the entrenched maga¬ 
zine, the most important position in Ferozepore, was held by a 
company ol the 57tli Native Infantry. Immediately arrange¬ 
ments were made for relieving them by a company of Her 
Majesty’s 61st, and one of the European artillery. This was 
not done completely, for the company of the 57th was allowed 
to remain in the magazine. At the same time the 10th Cavalry, 
in whom every confidence was placed, were stationed under 
the walls of the new arsenal, and the 61st under Colonel 
Innes were held in readiness to move on one point. These 
arrangements having been completed, the 45th and 57th were 
ordered to parade at 5 P. M. with the view of being marched 
out of cantonments. The Brigadier went at that' hour to the 
parade ground, formed up in quarter distance columns, and 
addressed them. They were then ordered to move Off in 
opposite directions. They obeyed unhesitatingly. The road 
by which the 45th were ordered to march took them close 
to f he*entrev^hed magazine. 

Arriving there they halted and refused to advance a step. 
They, then loaded their muskets, and Heedless of the entreaties 
of their officers, ran to the north-west bastion of the magazine, 
and stood there apparently hesitating what to do next. At 
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this moment scaling ladders were thrown out to them by the 
sepoys who had been allowed to remain inside. They imme¬ 
diately commenced climbing over the parapet, and three hun¬ 
dred of their number having succeeded in finding their way 
inside, made an attack on the company of the 61st, who were 
hurried down to receive them. They were repulsed with 
the loss of about half a dozen of their number, but not dis- 
pairing of success, made a detour and attempted to take our 
men in the rear, but were again unsuccessful. At this moment 
two more companies of the 61st arrived, and the mutineers 
fled in all directions—many of them being killed. The com¬ 
pany of the 59th, which had not apparently joined actively in 
the emeute was disarmed and turned out of the magazine. So 
far arrangements of the Brigadier had been apparently defec¬ 
tive ; he had suffered the entrenchments to bg isolated to 
the great peril of the arsenal, and he had no troops at hand 
to keep the mutineers in check. Still he had been successful 
in repelling their attack. 

It must be remembered, that in Fcrozepore there were the 
61st regiment, and about 150 artillerymen, supplied with all 
the munitions of war to combat against two native infantry 
regiments. They could have beaten a dozen of them, depriv¬ 
ed as these were of their Europe®* officers. There was also a 
regiment of Cavalry which was supposed to be, and which proved 
loyal. The movement of two companies of the 61st with the 
horse battery of artillery, would have completely dispersed the 
45th, and in all probability have determined the 57th from 
following their example. 

The men of that regiment, on being repulsed from the 
entrenchment, retreated towards the ice-pits, carrying their 
dead with them. These they left in the Mahomeaan burial 
ground, and returning in small bodies to the cantonment, set 
fire to and burned the church, Roman Catholic chapel, two 
vacant hospitals, the 61st mess-house and several bungalows. 
In doing this, strange to record, they were not even molested 
even at the chapel, where One of them was shot. They even 
made several fresh attempts upon the entrenchment, but 
failed on every occasion. Hithereto panic had reigned 
throughout Ferozepore : one part of the 61st remained in the 
barracks, the other part in the entrenchments: not a single 
man was made to act against the mutineers. To such an 
extent was the defensive principle carried, that Rearing that 
the mutineers intended seizing their own regimental magazine 
on the following morning, instead of choosing that moment of 
attacking and dispersing them, the Brigadier actually preferred 
as it were abandoning his position, by causing the magazines 
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of the 45th and 57th to be blown up. The great body of the 
former regiment, having done all the mischief they could, 
then set off for Delhi. On this intelligence reaching the 
Brigadier, he began to act with vigour, for he despatch¬ 
ed three troops of cavalry and two guns in pursuit of them, 
whilst he caused at the same time the 57th to be disarmed. 
Both these measures were fairly successful. The 45th, the 
moment the initiative was taken against them were panic- 
stricken, and fled in confusion ; they lost a number of men, 
and several of those who escaped threw away their arms to 
accelerate their flight. The greater part of the 57 th were 
disarmed quietly, after only preferring to follow the fortunes 
of the 45th. The 10th cavalry throughout the affair behaved 
with the most perfect loyalty and emulated the conduct of the 
Europeans. 

Some accounts state that shades of guilt were attempted to 
be drawn between the 57th and 45th N. I. All that is cer¬ 
tain is that the disbandment of the former regiment came too 
late. The regiment had anticipated their fate. The following 
order was read out to some half dozen remnants:— 

“ Sepoys of the ‘ Lord Moira-kc-pultunJ (57th N. 1.) listen 
to the order of the Commander-in-Chief Sahib Bahadoor : he 
has ordered you to be disbanded; the reasons are these:—Be¬ 
fore a Court of Inquiry it has been proved that you would not 
receive the new Enfield rifles; your replies to the Court were 
evasive. Now, these rifles differ very little from muskets 
which you have hitherto been using, and your fore-fathers, for 
the last century before you. This refusal to receive the new 
weapon on the alleged plea that you would lose your caste, is 
but an artifice to conceal your real intentions, which are nothing 
else than to revolt against the Government, which feeds you 
now, and pensions you when you become superannuated. On 
the 13th May^ when the Murreeroo-ke-pultun (45th N. I.) 
mutinied, and attempted to seize the entrenched magazine, a 
company of your regiment was on duty there, and, instead 
of firing on the mutineers, they loaded their muskets to. des¬ 
troy the European soldiers, whom the Brigadier commanding 
had then sent to protect the magazine. Subsequently some 
300 sepoys deserted, and the guard of your regiment on duty 
in the district, excited the people there to join with them in 
making a religious war against the British. Such has been the 
conduct or the Lord Moira-he-pultun. Now, hear your punish¬ 
ment—your colours shall be furled—your number effaced out 
of the army list, and yourselves deported under proper escort 
to your homes.” 
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Before the final desertion, even of men selected for their 
previous good character, the Judicial Commissioner, on his own 
responsibility, had urged that the remainder should be marched 
to gaol, and shot to a man, in case of the slightest opposition. 

And yet so contradictory and anomalous were appearances, 
that the demeanour of the 45th N. I., perhaps greater adepts 
in duplicity, inspired the greater confidence. 

The 57th were never allowed to be in a position in which 
they could, on the day and night of the 13th, be called upon to 
act either with or against the 45 th N. I. Hence when the 45th 
openly mutinied, expecting aid from the 57th, the latter did 
all that was required—they remained quiet. The outbreak of 
the 45th was as sudden and as little expected as the outbreak 
at Meerut; but timely precaution saved the station from the 
tragedies of Meerut. Iso murders darkened the homes of 
Ferozepore; though the havoc and riot for a time*was scarcely 
inferior to that of the last-mentioned station. 

Had there not been some twenty thousand barrels of gun¬ 
powder to care for in the arsenal, the churches and the houses 
would not, perhaps, have been sacrificed. The safety of the 
former was not dearly purchased by the ignominious discom¬ 
fiture of the mutinous corps. Had the two corps been in a 
position at any moment to utilise, the 10th Light Cavalry 
would, as events have proved, have been unable to resist temp¬ 
tation ; and the thatched barracks would have had to be de¬ 
fended, and the magazine left. The fort, so called, could be en¬ 
tered at all points: a spark would have ignited the magazine, 
and blown all living into eternity. It was no fault of the mu¬ 
tineers that this did not occur. Three hundred of the 57th 
N. I. deserted in the hour of trial, and the rest remained 
with their officers, who could not but distrust them. 

On the 28th of May, the remainder of the 45th were turned 
ingloriously out of cantonments, and escorted to the boundaries 
of the district. They probably combated with # no diminished 
acrimony against us at Delhi from having been allowed to 
reach it alive without money and without food. 

The Officer Commanding at Ferozepore to the Adjutant-General 

of the Army. 

Ferozepore , May 16, 1857. 

From being so fully employed, I have not had time to 
address you, and report the events that have talan place at 
this post. 

I assumed c omman d on the 11th. On the 12th I heard of 
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the events at Meerut, and paraded the troops on the morning 
of the 13th, that I might judge for myself of the apparent 
disposition of the native soldiery. It appeared to me to be 
haughty. I addressed the 45th and 57th before dismissing 
them, and sent the native officers of each corps to the mess- 
houses. 

At this time, Lieutenant-Colonels Liptrap and Darvall 
reported the state of their corps to be satisfactory, and I 
believed the 45th to be so. 

At noon (13th) I received information of the massacre at 
Delhi. I immediately determined on the occupation of the 
entrenchment by a detachment of Her Majesty’s 61st and 
European artillery company, and to move the native troops 
out of cantonments. I made arrangements for their march 
accordingly, jmd moved the European artillery, with twelve 
guns, in progress to the entrenchments, so as to overawe or 
destroy the two native corps. 

A detachment of the 61st, under Majo*r Redmond, moved 
into the entrenchment, and the 61st under Colonel Jones was 
held in readiness to move on any point. 

The 10th cavalnr, whom 1 believed loyal, and who have 
since proved so, I encamped in the neighbourhood of the 
new arsenal, and entrusteeK-to them the magazine and its 
contents. 

All these arrangements were made to take place simulta¬ 
neously, by 5 o’clock, and the native troops were not aware of 
any of these arrangements, more than that they had to march. 

I proceeded to the parade-ground of the 45 th, assembled 
them in quarter-distance columns, addressed them, and was 
glad to see them move off without hesitation. The 57th fol¬ 
lowed their example, and I believed that everything was 
satisfactory. 

The 45th, on passing the Sudder Bazar and neighbourhood 
of the entrenclynent, broke into open mutiny, and made a 
rush at the entrenchment, with scaling-ladders, which must 
have been previously prepared. They were gallantly beat 
off by the detachment of Her Majesty’s 61st, .under Major 
Redmond, who was wounded, and, on making a second attempt, 
were beaten off by Captain Deacon. Colonel Liptrap and his 
officers used their utmost endeavours to control their men, and 
did succeed in leading a party of about 150 men to the place 
where I desjred them to encamp; the remainder broke off 
through the^bazars and cantonments. 

As I had every reason to believe that the 57th would follow 
the example of the 45th, I, with Colonel Jones, determined to 
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maintain the barrack and entrenchment* and called in the 10th 
light cavalry to our support. 

Colonel Rainey was entrusted with the command of the 61st. 

I am glad to be able to report that the 57th did move* and 
remained staunch with Colonel Darvall. 

The 45th, moving in bodies through the cantonments, burned 
the Church, Roman Catholic Chapel, 61st mess-house, and 
sixteen other houses. During the night they made several 
attempts on the entrenchment, and were beaten off, with the 
assistance of reinforcements from Her Majesty’s 61st. When 
1 found that we could maintain the barracks and entrenchments, 
I sent parties of cavalry to clear the cantonments. During 
this period I had several communications with Colonels Liptrap 
and Darvall regarding the state their men were in. 

On hearing from Colonel Liptrap that the 45th intended to 
seize their magazine on the morning of the 14th, 1 determined 
to blow up the magazines both of the 45th and 57th. Moving, 
found it impossible to procure carriage for the ammunition. 
This was done by a detachment of artillery and cavalry 
under Major Harvey and Lieutenant Franks. 

The blowing up of the magazine so enraged the 45th that 
they immediately seized their colours and marched off towards 
Furreed Ivote. On Colonel Liptrap reporting this, I desired 
him to march in with those that stood faithful, and lay down 
their arms to the 61st; 133 of all ranks did so. Three troops 
of the 10th light cavalry, under Majors Beatson and Harvey 
and two guns, I sent in pursuit of the mutineers. 

Major Marsden, Deputy Commissioner, having volunteered 
his services, and from his knowledge of the country, I entrusted 
to him the command of the whole. He followed them for 
about twelve miles. They dispersed in all directions, throwing 
away their arms and colours into wells and other places. A 
few were made prisoners, and the country-people have since 
brought in several. 

The above occurrences took place on the 14th. In the early 
part of the day, I acquainted Colonel Darvall that I would 
receive such men of his regiment as wtmld come in and lay 
down their arms. The light company, under Captain Salmon, 
and owing to his exertions, almost to a man did so. On laying 
down their arms, I permitted them to return to their lines. 
It was immediately reported that stragglers from the 45th had 
entered their lines and threatened them, on whicl\ a company 
of the 61st cleared their lines. Unfortunately, the 57th 
seeing European troops in their lines, believed that their light 
company were being made prisoners, which caused a panic in 
the 57th, and prevented their coming in to lay down their 
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arms, which Colonel Darvall reported they intended to have 
done. On regaining confidence, several parties came in under 
their officers, and in the evening Colonel Darvall brought in 
of all ranks, with his colours, and I required them to lay down 
their arms, which they did without hesitation, but with a 
haughty air. 

I am unable to furnish present states, but I believe that of 
the 57th about 520 men are present, and about half that 
number of the 45th. 

It is gratifying to state that the 10th light cavalry have 
remained staunch, and have done good service. The greatest 
credit is due to Major M‘Donell and his officers for keeping his 
regiment together, for his corps must have the same ideas as 
the other portions of the native army. 

On the 15/h, T had great anxiety on account of the reported 
approach of the disarmed 8th light cavalry, 16th, 26th and 49th, 
native infantry from Lahore, who determined to move on this 
place and arm themselves. 

The civil authorities have aided me by breaking the bridge 
and seizing the ferries. If they do come in any numbers, the 
position is strong enough to hold our own, and should they 
make any attempt, I will use my utmost endeavours to destroy 
them. 

Every preparation has been made to do so. I cannot con¬ 
clude this part of the report without stating the gallant and 
enduring conduct of the 61st artillery, and 10th cavalry, 
who have been under arms day and night, and the excessive 
heat is very trying to the Europeans, who cheerfully stand 
sentry on the scorched walls of this entrenchment. The 10th 
cavalry are constantly in the saddle. 

On hearing of the outbreak at Delhi, on the 13th, I required 
Major Marsden to summon aid from the neighbouring Seikh 
States and General Van Cortlandt (late of the Lahore Durbar 
Service, and now on civil employ) to entertain as many Pa- 
thans and Seikhs as he considered faithful. These men I pro¬ 
pose to employ on the banks of the river and surrounding 
country. 

I hope the Commander-in-chief will support me in taking on 
myself this responsibility ; I did so as I had but a handful ol 
Europeans, and an extensive arsenal to defend. 

. Parties of horse have come in from the neighbouring states, 
and as soon ,4s any of the new levies do so, 1 propose arming 
them from the magazine, and placing them under the control 
of General Van CoYtlandt. Both Major Marsden and General 
Van Cortlandt have afforded me every aid. 

In conclusion, I must state for bis Excellency’s information 
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that the chief danger of the position is the enormous powder 
magazine and the thatched barracks, which incendiaries might 
fire, although 1 have taken every precaution to prevent such a 
distressing event. 

P. S.—Had I not on the 13th required the families of 
officers and Europeans to leave the cantonment and take re¬ 
fuge in a portion of the barracks given up to them by Colonel 
Jones, they might have shared the fate of those at Meerut 
and Delhi. 

The only accidents that have taken place are. Major Red¬ 
mond severely wounded in the leg, but doing well, and one 
private of the 61st killed on picket. 

On the 13th ller Majesty’s 61st took possession of, and 
have since guarded, the extensive magazine at this place. A 
portion of the ammunition which was in the ryew arsenal in 
front of the 10th light cavalry, I intrusted to the custody of 
that corps; their services being required elsewhere, I have 
removed the whole to the old entrenchment, which, however, 
adds to the peril of our position; I have directed that as much 
as possible should be buried. 

Disarming at^Mooltan. 

There was no imposing European force present; there was 
possibly not sixty available European soldiers. The brigade, 
of which Chamberlain had to assume the command over the 
heads of senior officers, consisted of an European company of 
artillery under Lieut. Small page ; a troop of native horse artil¬ 
lery, under Lieut. Dellude; the 6th N. I., under Captain 
Denniss; the 69th N. I., under Colonel Hicks; the 1st irre¬ 
gular cavalry, under Captain Ilickey ; the 1st Punjab irregular 
cavalry, under Captain Hughes; and Punjab infantry, under 
Captain Greene. 

Various sources of information combined in proving that 
the lives of the European residents were not safer here than 
elsewhere, so long as the native infantry regiments remained 
armed. The defences of the fort were not in good repair ; and 
circumstances of the highest suspicion had been elicited. 

Sir John Lawrence directed that Major Crawford Chamber- 
lain should take command, and perform that most delicate 
operation of disarming. The arrangements were perfect, and 
the highest credit is due to Major Crawford Chamberlain anti 
his co-adjutor, Captain Tronson, of the Katar Mookee Police. 
Let the critical importance of Mooltan be remembered, con¬ 
taining munitions of war to the amount of fifteen lakhs of 
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rupees, commanding the river communication with Bombay, 
from'whence alone reinforcements could arrive to replace the 
vast exodus of troops from the Punjab, and its position of the 
last importance, as a check on the BahawulpoUr Chieftains, will 
be evident. No European aid, even if to be spared, could possi¬ 
bly come 206 miles all the way from Lahore. The Scinde 
Government was crippled for want of steamers in consequence 
of the Persian War. The Bombay troops were at Sukkur, 500 
miles away. 

Here, then, when the first shock of the mutiny was felt, and 
its extent and character at once comprehended by those in 
command, eleven-twelfths of the garrison of Mooltan were of 
Hindoostanee origin! In fact, one European company of 
artillery was at first sight the whole counterpoise to two full 
regiments, I., the 62nd and the 69th, the 1st irregular 
cavalry and the 4th troop, 3rd brigade of horse artillery. 
Here, as elsewhere, the cartridge question had been freely 
canvassed. The Post office was thronged in an unusual 
manner every morning by inquisitive sepoys, soon after the 
disbanding of the 34th N. I. at Barrackpore, which shows a 
keen anticipation of impending events. Goldmohurs, which 
can be easily carried in purses of fine cord, were at a premium 
among them, and family remittances began to be diverted from 
the usual Government channel to private money-dealers. 

These manifestations did not escape the watchful eyes of 
Major Hamilton, the Commissioner, and Major Crawford 
Chamberlain. The confidence of the latter in liis fine regi¬ 
ment, the 1st irregulars, was confirmed by information 
received from a native officer of rank, that the infantry were 
trying to tamper with his men. The 69th N. I. were most 
suspected, the 62nd were less so. As to the native troop of 
artillery (in which favourite service, even before Delhi, few 
could be drawn from their allegiance), there was every hope 
of their proving staunch. Captain Spencer, however, did 
not allow the golden moments of sepoy, hesitation to glide by 
profitless, but set to work, improved the defences of the fort, 
mounted several pieces of ordnance, organized a battery of 
two field pieces, and quietly stored provisions for six months’ 
consumption, which had been collected with the utmost des¬ 
patch by Majors Yoyle and Hamilton. 

^ The ferries were now more carefully guarded, and the native 
correspondence more strictly scrutinized. The contents of one 
letter led to the execution of the addressee. Suspicious parties 
■were arrested, and the officers in command of the frontier posts 
of Derah Ghazee Khan and Asnee warned to be in readiness. 
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Captain Hughes, commanding at the latter, seeing the immi¬ 
nent posture of affairs, on his own responsibility at once set out 
for Mooltan. 

By the 9th of tunc there arrived the 1st regiment Punjab 
cavalry, and a wing of the 2nd regiment. The disaffection 
of the 69th, at least, was increasing in intensity, and admitted 
not the shadow of a doubt. The hour for the disarming was 
ripe, and on the 10th of June the orders came from the Chief 
Commissioner, who as above narrated, exercising his usual 
sagacious discrimination of character, had selected Chamberlain 
for the delicate and critical operation. The night was occupied 
in anxious and secret consultation as to the plan. At morning 
dawn, the Colonel of the 69th was apprised of the momentous 
step to be taken, and was directed to parade all the' troops in 
garrison. The admirable operations which ensuecj, and which 
called forth the eulogium of Government, cannot be better 
described than by an eye-witness. 

The parade being organized, “ The Punjab cavalry and 
infantry marched to cantonments by two separate roads. The 
cavalry on the road to the right, debouching on to the grand 
parade, so as to cut off fugitives should the troops about to be 
disarmed have dispersed before the whole force had assembled; 
whilst the infantry moved direct on to the parade from the 
city, and remained concealed until it made its appearance from 
the rear of the irregular cavalry lines. The troops arrived 
at their destination most opportunely, and took up their 
position at the proper moment. 

“ The horse artillery were masked by a position of the 1st 
Punjab cavalry, and supported by the European company of 
artillery, the Punjab infantry being on the left flank. The 
62nd regiment N. I., in quarter-distance columns, originally 
occupied the ground to the left of the 1st irregular cavalry, 
but were advanced to the front, the Punjab cavalry taking 
their place. At the same time, the 69th regiment native 
infantry, also in quarter-distance columns, were marched from 
their own parade to the grand parade, and halted in contiguous 
close columns, with the 62nd in front of the masked battery. 
The whole of these movements were executed without the 
slightest confusion or hesitation.” 

So much for the military details, which seem to defy 
criticism. After perusal of a general order to the native 
infantry, Chamberlain rode forward and demanded . immediate 
surrender of their arms, under penalty of consequences. As 
these words were pronounced by preconcerted signal, the 1st 
Punjab cavalry, by a flank movement to the left, unmasked 

n a 
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the horse artillery, and six field pieces, loaded with grapfe, 
their port-fires lighted, were seen. Each piece, though man¬ 
ned by natives, was supported by eight sturdy Europeans with 
loaded fuzils. The 62nd piled arms at ^once. The 69th 
wavered; the guns menaced; they yielded. The day was 
won. The disarming of detached bodies, search of the bells- 
of-arms, and other supplementary acts followed in ordinary 
course. • 

The same success attended Captain Tronson, who, with a 
party of mounted police and some Kuttar Mookhi Police, 
disarmed a strong party of the 69th at the treasury. 

The self-reliance of the English officer and soldier was 
never exhibited on a more critical or more bloodless occasion. 
Though satisfactory, it is nothing to the point, that it was 
discovered afterwards that the native artillery, had without 
orders laid their pieces with unerring precision full upon the 
devoted regiments. With such a preponderance of uncertain 
materials as he had to work with, and such a mere handful 
of Europeans, this operation managed with consummate tact 
and resolution by Chamberlain and his gallant co-adjutors, 
stands unique among similar events in the crisis. The inhabi¬ 
tants, who had left the city, at once took heart and returned; 
their buried treasures were exhumed, and their ordinary occu¬ 
pation recommenced; deputations of the principal inhabitants 
waited on the Commissioner to express their gratification at 
the renewal of security and peace. 


M IIOTE MURDAN AND NEIGHBOURING STATIONS. 

It appears that the first symptoms of disaffection in the 
valley were exhibited by the 55th N. I. at the bridge guard at 
Attock; and a portion of the regiment, together with two 
troops of the lpth irregular cavalry, were sent over to Murdan 
to replace the guide corps, which had already marched to 
Delhi. The reasons for this move are sufficiently clear by the 
light of recent events. They were utterly in the dark as to 
the real object; so much so, that when crossing the bridge-of- 
boats at Nowshera, they gave vent to their delight in loud 
cries. Whether this was mere affectation or not, it is impossi¬ 
ble to say, but the next morning the regiment taunted the 
’Colonel with having brought them to the fort, as a prisoner. 
Colonel Spottiswoode,* whose belief in the loyalty of his corps 


* Colonel Spottiswoode committed suicide when the regiment mutinied. 
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was dearer than life itself, assured them to the contrary, and 
promised to forward to General Anson any petition they might 
draw up. The petition was drawn up, and by far the most 
prominent of all the grievances was the breaking up in prac¬ 
tice, though not in name, of the invalid establishment. The 
recent abolition of the European establishment gave colour 
to the supposition that the native one would meet the same 
fate. 

Meanwhile, the bridge guard under a subadar came into 
Nowshera in a mutinous state, having refused to obey the 
orders of Lieut. Lind, and even threatened to shoot him. It 
is worthy of record that this very subadar, by name Soodeen 
Doobey, was a cousin of the subadar-major of the 3rd light 
cavalry, at Meerut, the first appointed generalissimo of the 
rebel army of Delhi. The cousin had doubtless b^een selected 
as prime mover and leader of the hoped-for insurrection in the 
Peshawur valley. His fate was worthy of bis deserts. After 
heading the mutiny of his corps, he fled to the great valley, 
and so wretched an existence did he drag on, that he was fain 
to give himself up to Major Becher, Deputy-Commissioner of 
Huzara, with abject supplications for mercy. He was blown 
away from a gun forthwith. 

Major Ycrner, with a portion of the 10th irregular cavalry, 
went out to meet the bridge-guard, and after disarming, 
brought them into cantonments. lie found the depot of the 
55th “ skirmishing” all over the place and firing. They had 
broken into the magazine, and had their havresacks full of 
ammunition. He ordered his men to charge, instead of which 
they adopted a retrograde movement. Matters remained thus 
until the next day, when the remainder of the 55tli went off 
to Murdan, and joined the rest of the regiment there. A 
sullen disrespectful manner had been detected among the 
sepoys previously, and reported. The 22nd of May was the 
day fixed upon for the general rise. In preparation for which, 
they had sent their wives and children out of the lines. 

A suspicious circumstance also had occurred in the 64th N. 
I., a regiment that had before shown an insubordinate spirit in 
reference to pay ; and the officer commanding the artillery put 
a picket over his guns, which lay contiguous to it. This 
regiment, the worst dispositioned of all, on the requisition ot 
Colonel Nicholson (then Deputy-Commissioner), was deported 
(ostensibly) to reinforce the frontier posts of Peshawur. They 
were marched out, divided into detachments, and stationed 
under the guns of the three forts held by the Khelat-i-Ghilzies 
at Michnce, Abozaie, and Shubkudr. Twenty-five lakhs of 
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rupees were in the treasury, and Nicholson quietly, on the 
18th of May, removed them to the fort. This sum, originally 
destined as a subsidy for Dost Mohammed, had most oppor¬ 
tunely arrived; otherwise, in the financial paralysis which 
succeeded, it would have been impossible to pay the commis¬ 
sariat expenses. 

On the 20th, a letter was intercepted from the 51st Pesha- 
wur (since entirely destroyed), inviting the 64th to come in. 
The 24th and 27th had had a midnight meeting. Nicholson, 
bravest of the brave, “ bold, resolute, determined,” then 
Btrenuously urged General Cotton to disarm. The 27th wa9 
Nicholson’s own corps. The General was not at first con¬ 
vinced of the expediency, until Col. Edwardcs arrived at 
Pesliawur from Calcutta, and added his voice to the counsel. 
Once decided upon, the disarming was carried out with 
masterly address. 

The force was divided into two brigades, each comprising 
one European regiment, one battery of artillery, and half the 
troops to be disarmed. The want of English cavalry was so 
much felt, that Major Barr’s troop of horse artillery had to 
be employed as dragoons. At four o’clock in the morning, 
orders were sent to commanding officers of the native regi¬ 
ments to be disarmed, to hold a parade each on his ground, 
and while ordinary parade was being held, the Europeans and 
artillery of each brigade inarched down. The order was 
given, “ pile arms,” and they were at once taken possession 
of and carried off by the Europeans. Colonel Nicholson had 
opportunely called in the chiefs of the valley, and as the 
disarming was being carried on, clouds of Affghan horsemen 
darkened the horison. So also the peach-gardens around 
swarmed with armed men, Peshawurrces and hill-tribes, all 
eager to take either side as the issue might be. The environs 
of the station, from the cantonment to the city, were literally 
black with the .raffish multitude, on the alert for pillage and 
murder on the first untoward sign. 

They were disappointed; though the cause of the disap¬ 
pointment manifestly increased their respect for the British 
Government. The measure at once relieved a large propor¬ 
tion of the Europeans, who could now without danger be 
detached to meet the mutinous 55th and the 64th N. I., 
supposed to be in mutiny. To leave disaffected regiments 
armed behind at Pesliawur was out of the question. On 
intelligence, therefore, of the state of the 55th N. I., Colonel 
Chute, of the 70tsh, inarched thither on the day after the 
disarming. On arrival, perceiving an armed party forming 
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outside, as if intending to attack, he formed into position; 
when the adjutant of the 55th N. I. rode up and informed 
him that it consisted of the loyal remnants of the regiment, 
accompanied by their officers, about one hundred and twenty 
in all. The peril of the officers had been imminent. In the 
night a conclave had been held, and a very small majority had 
decided in favour of not murdering their officers, who were 
totally in the power of the sepoys. The remainder of the 
corps had broken tumultuously and fled towards Soundkhour. 

Colonel Nicholson, accompanied by a troop of horse artil¬ 
lery, the 18th irregular cavalry, one hundred Punjab infantry, 
and forty of his personal escort, dashed to the pursuit, slaugh¬ 
tered one hundred and twenty mutineers, captured one hundred 
and fifty, with the colours, and upwards of two hundred stand 
of arms. The zemindars behaved wonderfully, and brought 
in fugitives with their money all safe, and with their heads 
on their shoulders also, to the embarrassment of the autho¬ 
rities. The sustaining spirit of the chase, Nicholson, was in the 
saddle twenty hours, having gone over some seventy miles. 
The mutineers fought desperately when at bay, so that the 
numbers killed represent the upshot of so many hand-to-hand 
combats. The terror of his name spread throughout the 
valley, and gave additional emphasis to the moral efiect of the 
disarming policy. 

After the pursuit of the 55th N. I., Colonel Chute’s column 
moved up to Fort Abozaie, in the hills surrounding which 
some of the 55th N. I. had found temporary asylum. Here, 
almost simultaneously with a similar operation conducted by 
Captain Bingham at the forts of Shubkudr and Miehnee 
successively. Colonel Chute dispossessed the party of the 64th 
N. I. of their arms. Nothing could have been easier than for 
the G4th N. I. to have murdered their officers, and to have 
given up Fort Miehnee to the liill-tribes; and considerable 
discomposure in Peshawur politics would have been the result 
of such a catastrophe. 

The Mooltanee horse now began to pour in. It has been 
observed that the 10th irregular cavalry behaved disgracefully. 
Their punishment was adapted to the character of their pro¬ 
ceedings. Half the regiment were ordered to Peshawur ; the 
other half remained at Nowshera. The trap was of so masterly 
a device that escape was impossible. Five hundred fiery and 
true Mooltanee horse had left Peshawur Tor Delhi; wiule a 
detachment of II. M.’s 27th were coming back to Peshawur 
from llawul Pindee. Each had its cue. .They met, and at 
early dawn fell on the wing of the 10th regiment, and despoiled 
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them of everythin", horse, accoutrements, ammunition, wea¬ 
pons, all but the clothes on their backs! They were then 
marched down to the Kabul river, eight miles from Peshawur, 
put into boats, and started off to Attock, where they met their 
disconsolate brethren. Four rujiees a piece were administered, 
and under escort of the fearless Mooltanees, who required no 
“ orders ” what to do in case of attempt to escape, they were 
deported. 


Pesiiawur. 

The following is a history of the proceedings of the British 
force in the Peshawur valley during the Indian rebellion of 
1857 :— 

On the 1st of May, 1857, the Peshawur force quartered at 
Peshawur, Nosherah, Iloti Murdan, and the frontier forts at 
the foot of the surrounding hills comprised nearly 14,000 men 
of all arms, as follows :— 


Branch. 

Europeans. 

Sikhs, Punjabccs, &e. 

l’oorbeah 
JlindiH >staneos. 

Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

550 

None, 

‘2,543 

Mountain train battery. 
Guide Corps, and a few 
in cae,h regiment of Native 
Tnfantry. 

442 

2,258 

7,854 

3,093 

10,554 


Remarks.—Of the artillery twenty-four light field guns were 
partially manned, and driven by Ilindoostanees, and the eight 
mountain train guns entirely so. 

Thus the native troops more than trebly out-numbered the 
Europeans, having the whole of the cavalry, three-fourths 
of the infantry, and two-fifths of the artillery. 

About the middle of May the news of the revolt of the 
native troops reached Peshawur, and the electric telegraph 
continued to eoijvey worse and worse tidings almost hourly. 
What could be more trying than the position of the military 
and civil authorities at this critical juncture ?—the enormous 
numerical inferiority of the European troops, a large city 
teeming with hordes of fanatical Mahommedans, sworn enemies 
of our race and creed, a crowded Suddar bazar with its ruth¬ 
less mob, and, worst of all, a host of robber tribes swarming 
on the surrounding bills thirsting for blood and plunder, who 
would assuredly join the stronger party. And what was to 
prcvCTit the immense force of natives from rising suddenly 
and overpowering the Europeans ? It was, indeed, a time 
of the greatest anxiety. The worst must be prepared for; 
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every contingency must be taken into consideration. The 
results prove that our leaders understood their position, and 
that their prudence, foresight, and good conduct were, under 
the blessing of God Almighty, the means of our maintaining 
this important post, and thereby saving the honour of the 
British name in AfFghanistan. 

Not an hour was to be lost; accoiflingly the fort of Attock, 
which commands the passage of the Indus, was garrisoned by 
a wing of Her Majesty’s 27th foot, provisioned for a seige, and 
its weak points strengthened. The guides, a native local corps, 
the only reliable one in the valley, was sent to join the force 
moving on Delhi, where it arrived in twenty-two marches, 
a distance of nearly 600 miles, one of the quickest marches on 
record in Indian annals. The 64th native infantry, suspected 
of having received seditious letters, were marched from can¬ 
tonments and sent in detachments across the Cabul river to 
the frontier forts at the foot of the hills. Native correspon¬ 
dence was seized and examined. The communication with 
Attock was partially secured by sending the 55th native infantry 
and part of the 10th irregular cavalry from Noshcrah, on the 
high road to Attock, across the Cabul river, to Hoti Murdan, 
now vacant by the departure of the guides. The treasure, 
more than twenty-seven lacs of rupees (270,000/.), hereto¬ 
fore lodged in the old Residency, a building considered unsafe 
to inhabit, was sent into the fort, and temptation to plunder it 
thus lessened in a great degree; and lastly, the Residency, be¬ 
ing a central spot, was made the head-quarters of the division 
and of the brigade, in order to facilitate the transaction of 
business, the general himself and the whole of the divisional 
and brigade staff residing there. 

These arrangements had been no sooner made than the 
55th native infantry, on the 20th of May, mutinied, and 
seized the fort of Hoti Murdan, keeping their officers, without, 
restraining them, under strict surveillance. Tlie intelligence of' 
this reached Peshawur on the night of the 21st of May. It 
was now evident that the native troops were ripe for revolt; 
the Bpirit of .rebellion which was raging in the North-western 
Provinces had reached Peshawur, and must be met and sub¬ 
dued at once. In fact, it was a struggle for our existence 
and upon the issue of the struggle here depended the fate 
of the whole of the Punjab. The effect of 8,000 or 10,000 
troops in revolt marching through the Punjab may be faintly 
imagined. They could not be pursued without cavalry, and 
of this arm we had not one reliable corps above Umballah! 
Thus the rebel army, joined by the rest of the native troops at 
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every station, would have arrived at Delhi some 30,000 strong. 
In such a case could any European force remaining have held 
out till troops arrived from home ? But to return to Peslia- 
wur. The revolt of the 55th native infantry must be quell¬ 
ed at once, to prevent the contagion from spreading. Now we 
must “ do or die” was the word. 

The man for the crii^ih was present; the one among a 
thousand ! With about 8,000 armed Poorbeahs in cantonments, 
it was impossible to detach a single European to quell the 
mutiny at Iloti Murdan. It was determined to disarm the 
greater portion of the native force. Whether as a stroke of 
policy or for other reasons I know npt, but the two irregular 
cavalry regiments (7th and 18th) and the 21st regiment 
native infantry were allowed to retain their arms. On the 
morning of the 22d of May, befoi'e day-break, .commanding 
officers were summoned and a council was held. Officers were 
then told of the determination of the authorities to disarm the 
native soldiery. Strong and touching must have been the 
appeals of commanding officers for their regiments. It was, 
indeed, almost impossible for men who had served for years 
with their corps and were proud of them, who had watched 
their conduct in quarters and in the field, who shoulder to 
shoulder with their men had fought and won many a bloody 
fight—it was very difficult for these officers to realize the 
necessity of disarming their regiments, and great firmness was 
necessary to carry out the measure determined on. It is need¬ 
less to add how heartily every one now coincides in and ap¬ 
plauds the decision and its execution. 

It has been established beyond a doubt that a plot was 
laid for a simultaneous rising upon a certain day for the mas¬ 
sacre of every European in Peshawur. 

At 7 A. m. on that very morning, after the council, without 
any sound of bugle or drum, the regiments to be disarmed 
turned out under their own officers on parade, and without a 
murmur laid down their arms by word of command. In the 
meantime the rest of the corps remained under arms in their 
own quarters, ready for action. But all passed off quietly, and 
the arms were lodged in the magazine inside the fort. 

That evening the force to subdue the 55th native infantry 
started for Hoti Murdan. On the morning of the 24th the 
mutineers left the fort and retreated in skirmishing order. 
A few of them, chiefly Sikhs, remained with their officers in 
the fort.. The fugitives were dispersed, many killed, and more 
taken prisoners. About 400 escaped to the hills, where they 
were not at all well received, and all were made Mussulmans. 
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Most of these tried to escape through Hazarah into Hindoostan, 
but nearly all of them perished in the attempt. 

Next, the dangerous proximity of the hostile tribes had 
to be provided against. Our available force for keeping 
them in check was much reduced by the disarming pleasure ; 
moreover, the doubtful regiment which had been sent to the 
frontier was suspected of intriguidH with the hill men and 
with the other regiments in cantonments. Overtures were 
made by the civil authorities, and these very men whom we 
had held in check by our native army, now disarmed, were 
invited to take our service. They hesitated. A moment of 
tearful suspense and anxiety to the authorities ensued. The 
fate of Pcshawur and of its European inhabitants seemed to 
hang upon a thread. But God, who rules the wills of all men, 
inclined these lawless tribes to our side, and they flocked in 
numbers to our standard. Their hatred was disarmed by our 
money, and our sepoys overawed by their presence. Colonel 
Edwardes, C. B., Commissioner, whose career of fame had 
commenced on the frontier and at the siege of Mooltan, now 
called on the chiefs of the country round about Mooltan and 
up towards Deragat, the scene of his former exploits, to send 
up to Peshawur levies of horse and foot, and thus show their 
allegiance. They willingly obeyed the call, and came to Pesha¬ 
wur in numbers. While doing the work of rendering harmless 
the sepoys, their presence preserved the peace, and subsequent¬ 
ly numbers of them have been sent to Delhi and elsewhere, 
to the number of 1,200. 

To reinforce other posts, as well as the army before Delhi, 
a force of 1,600 men has been sent out of the Pesha¬ 
wur valley. This includes about 450 Europeans to garrison 
Attock 250 European artillerymen, with twelve lightfield guns, 
besides the Guides. To replace such heavy draughts upon 
our artillery a new battery was raised, manned and driven 
entirely by Europeans taken from the preserve companies of 
the foot artillery. Thus six fresh guns out «»f the magazine 
have been efficiently manned. A large number (250) of the 
European Infantry have beep taught artillery gun drill. A 
corps of 200 European cavalry (Peshawur light horse) has 
been organized, and is fit .for service. Thus the drain upon 
the artillery was compensated by the infantry, a small 
European volunteer corps (cavalry) from the same branch, 
and the deficiency thus created was filled up by the introduc¬ 
tion of a reliable native force. 

In the meantime nearly 3,000 Hindostanee sepoys have 
been disposed of, either by execution, by imprispnmerft,'or 

ii., 
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by summary discharge. The native population of canton¬ 
ments has been completely disarmed. The prisoners (convicts) 
have been employed upon the Government works for the 
defence of Attock ; and the confiscated property of mutineers 
and deserters has formed a fund able to maintain the prisoners 
and pay the stipulated rewards for their capture. The fort 
has been strengthened anffcprov i si on e cl, and its garrison, though 
small, is sure. The safety of cantonments has been secured by 
defensible posts of Europeans being established in different parts, 
each furnished with a detail of artillery, further, the disarmed 
corps have been marched out of their lines (barracks) into camp, 
so as to be under strict surveillance, and no corps, European or 
native, is ever without the presence of a European officer, and 
all officers remain with their respective corps throughout the 
night. The vacant lines (huts) of the disarmed corps have 
been levelled r with the ground, and a season of rain will efface 
all traces of their existence. The city is overawed by the 
guns of the fort in position against it. Two successful ex¬ 
peditions have been made against the frontier tribes of Eusofzye. 
Our loss in each case was most trifling, while the effects have 
been most decisive, the large village of Naringee being des¬ 
troyed, and the frontier rebel chief killed. 

A Land Train has been formed, by which European troops 
can be conveyed long distances with little or no fatigue. 
Also sick men can be sent to Rawul Pindee, a distance of more 
than 100 miles, in four nights, and healthy men/if necessary, 
brought to replace them. In estimating the importance of the 
advantage derived from the Land Transport Train, it must 
be considered that in this climate a march of twelve miles renders 
the European soldier unfit for further exertion from fatigue. 
This train has already been of much use. 

The artillery-park has been defended by 'an earth-work 
rendering the guns safe from a sudden rush of the rebels, 
by which they might have been taken and spiked when kept 
on the open parade ground. Besides the full reinforcements 
sent to Delhi and elsewhere, with their large complement of 
officers, eleven officers have been detached from the corps present, 
and sent out of the valley to aid in raising new corps elsewhere. 
On officers being called for to serve before Delhi, Brigadier- 
General Bolton ordered nineteen officers to start without delay 
and proceed directly to join the army at Delhi; thirteen of 
these were taken from the Peshawur valley. 

The Bengal- tiger, caged in the Peshawur valley, may 
be called harmless, although half the brute’s fangs and claws 
remain. About 3,000 Hindostanee soldiers have been allowed 
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to retain their arms, but they are counterbalanced by 2,000 
reliable native troops brought on the strength of our force since 
the month of May. 

The following tabular statement shows the state of the 
Peshawur force at the beginning of the month of September, 
1857, and tells a very different tale from the statement of the 
force on the 1st of May, 1857 :— 


Branch. 

: 

Europeans. 

Sikhs, 

Funjabees, 

&c. 

Armed 

Poorbcahs. 

disarmed 

Poorbeahs. 

Artillery . 

374 

! 100 

mmm 

201 

Cavalry. 

183 

300 


362 

Infantry. 

1,847 

2,180 

mjjsm 

2,548 

Total. 

2,404 

2,550 


3,111 


4,964 6,422 

Reliables. None reliables. 


Remarks—One troop of horse artillery and two light field batteries 
entirely managed by Europeans. 


Further Proceedings in the Punjab. 

All conventional formalism was banished by Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery. His instructions sped swiftly throughout the country, 
and before the sepoys had time to recover from the blows at 
Meean Moer and Ferozepore, and ten days after at Peslutwur, 
all outlying treasure bad been brought under proper custody 
and temptation thereby removed. All letters had been way¬ 
laid ; the Hindoostanee element in the executive and detective 
force gradually fell into disuse ; the cupidity of the villagers 
was excited by rich rewards for the capture of mutinous 
sepoys, dead or alive; the great forts of Lahore and Govind- 
ghur had been abundantly stored; measures in all directions 
bad been adopted against surprise, and the gaol guards were 
added to. Meanwhile the ordinary courts suspended not their 
functions, but the civil and criminal business was carried on 
with as much apparent calmness as if the most common-place 
occurrences of tranquil government existence were taking place, 
and the flames of rebellion were not lapping up province after 
province in Hindoostan. 

Emissaries of every garb and hue had been despatched by 
the indefatigable machinators to undermine the Sikhs and up¬ 
set the tottering loyalty of the native infantry corps in the 
Punjab—the latter but too successfully. A vast accession of 
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Byragce faqueers, it was remarked, had cropped out. Political 
arrests became rapid. The haunts of old Sikh fanatics were 
looked up, and tlxeir inmates cared for. Curiously-bedizened 
inen affected to walk about Suddur stations with an unusual 
partiality for swords and matchlocks. They were all arrested, 
their arms seized, and securities taken from them if their 
answers were satisfactory^ otherwise they were imprisoned 
sine die, i. e., pending the upshot of events. 

Offers of aid and service poured in immediately on the 
Government; but it was not politic to appear as if we threw 
ourselves upon the people; so with expressions of thanks and 
promises to indent upon their active allegiance should necessity 
arise, the sirdars and chiefs were deceived as to the magnitude 
of the crisis, and the extent of their own power. Impassible 
as the countenance of Louis Napoleon, was the aspect worn 
by the local Government. Such calmness was the more 
necessary as the alarm among the European residents deepened 
in intensity. 

_ Thus no half-measures were adopted. Moreover, the prin¬ 
ciple that he who is not for us is against us was strictly followed. 
There was no pause. Treason and sedition were dogged into 
the very privacy of the harem, and up to the sacred sanctuaries 
ol mosques and shrines. Learned moulvies were seized in the 
midst ol a crowd of fanatic worshippers, and men of distinc¬ 
tion and note were “wanted” at dead of night. Like sleugli- 
hounds, the district police, on the first scent of “treason, and 
egged on by the certainty of reward, fastened on the track, 
and left it not until the astonished intriguer was grounded in 
liis lair. As with the detectives of Vidoeq, there were spies 
in the market-place, at the festival, in the places of worship, 
in the gaols, in the hospitals, in the regimental bazars, among 
the casual knot of gossippers on the bridge, among the bathers 
at the tanks, among the village circle round the well, under the 
big tree, among the pettifogging hangers-on of the courts, 
among the stong-breakers of the high-ways, among the dusty 
travellers at the serais. No man’s tongue was his own property. 
Asiatic chicane was paralysed before the newly-aroused volition 
of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The determination and unflagging activity of the authorities 
incited the Sikhs to emulation. At the Mustee Gate of Lahore 
one day, a man said to be a Hindoostanee, entered, wearing a 
sword; he wat challenged, and, replying vaguely, was stopped. 
He cut down the sentry, and made off, he was pursued, fired 
at, and dropped on the banks of the Eavee: the ball had divided 
an artery. He died and made no sign, and was never recog- 
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nised. Swift his doom. But what was the errand of this 
desperate wretch? That must lie hidden until the secrets of 
all hearts are open. 

Gradually, as the rivers rose, all ferries were closely watched 
and breast-works erected at the ghats, by order of Sir John 
Lawrence. 

Intelligence was received express from Lahore, at seven 
o’clock in the evening of the 14tli May, at Umritsur, that the 
disarmed regiments of Meean Meer were meditating flight, 
possibly towards Ferozepore ; but it was thought more likely 
that they would attempt to swarm into Govindghur, once the 
asylum of the far-famed Koh-i-noor ; as at that time it contained 
but a weak company of artillery, under Captain II. B. Macleod, 
the majority of the garrison being composed of no less than 
216 armed Poorbeah soldiery. 

Within one hour from the receipt of the intelligence, the 
battery of artillery from the cantonment, under Captain Waddy, 
was moved for safety into the fort—horses and all,—the ma- 
nmuvre being as steadily and swiftly performed as if on ordinary 
inspection parade; a portion of the 59th N. I. (since disarmed) 
were picquetted out in various directions, as if they were the 
most staunch and trusty followers, to stop the entry of the 
mutineers; and a picquet of sowars and Sikhs, under the 
Deputy-Commissioner, were located just opposite the fort 
gates, in order to charge in upon a preconcerted signal. It 
was an anxkms and sleepless night for all; but it passed off 
quietly, as the alarm was a false one, and the opportunity 
was lost never to return. 

An agreeable instance of the sort of reception which the 
Poorbeah sepoy was likely to mSet with at the hands of the 
sturdy Punjabee Jats was shown on that day. Mr. Mac- 
naghten, assistant-commissioner, volunteered to go out half¬ 
way to Lahore and raise a human barrier of villagers across 
the road to intercept the rebels. The enthusiasm displayed 
by the country people sufficiently proved‘that they were 
“ non-conductors” of rebellion. One valiant rustic, armed 
only with a spade, brought in a tall man, who he swore was 
a Hindoostdnee, and requested orders as to his disposal, with 
the implement in his hand. Providence had blessed the 
Punjab with a golden harvest, such as had not been known 
for many long years, and the country was too happy and 
prosperous to join in any emeute, out of pure friendship to their 
hereditary enemies. Dewan Narain Singh and Sirdar Khan 
Singh, of Ataree, were eager to aid, their conduct contrasted 
with that of a Sirdar Nahr Singh, who was asleep, “ and could 
not be disturbed,” when sent for by the assistant commissioner, 
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and who became suddenly afflicted with a “boil” of an alarm¬ 
ing nature on a distressing segment of his person! 

About midnight, Mr. Macnaghten, hearing a great tramp, 
as of the coming rebels, mustered all his villagers, drew carts 
across the road (some villagers suggesting that the oxen and 
bullocks should remain, as the Hindoos wouldn’t cut through 
them), and awaited the attack. The noise was that of forty 
“ ekkas,” containing about eighty gallant soldiers, under Lieut. 
Chichester, of II. M.’s 81st, who, seeing the barrier dimly 
through the darkness, drew his revolver. The denouement of 
the anticipated drama was gratifying on both sides. Next 
morning the rustic soldiery returned to their homes. 

As yet this fine population, composing the Manjha, the 
nursery of the Khalsa soldiery, have not. only escaped contagion, 
but have contributed their glorious old artillerymen who did 
such execution at. Ferozshuhur and Moodkee, in a cause which 
was honourable because national.* 


Seditious correspondence in the Punjaub. 

To undermine the Sikh loyalty, a buniah wrote from Juga- 
darce that the price of wheat was unprecedently low, and all 
were in excellent spirits, until it was found that Government 

* The solicitude of the Judicial Commissioner for the safety and welfare of 
Govindghur and Umritsur may ho gathered from the accompanying appalling 
letter, dated the 12tli of May. Tt was received the very morning of the arrival 
of the news of the outbreak. Tt. was the tirst intimation which arrived, and was 
written the day before the disarming at Lahore. 

“ Lahore, Map 12, 1857. 

“ My Dh.vu Cooper, —You may not hare hoard, as you have no electric 
telegraph station, that the troops acMeerut and Delhi have risen, and the 
Europeans arc defending their lives as well as they can—as yet it is not known 
with what results. But the city of Delhi is in a very excited stale, and the 
communication between Delhi and Meerut is cut off. It is expected that the 
troops at Umballuh, who have shown great disaffection, will rise, and we must 
expect the rebellion to spread. The native troops here are not well affected, 
and we may have to .fight for our lives. My object is to write and put you on 
your guara. Communicate with the commanding officer. Care for Govindghur, 
and it may bo necessary to remove the sepoys from there. It would be the place 
of general resort should unhappily such a necesssity arise. I would advise 
every precaution being adopted beforehand, so as to be ready in .case of a row. 
You shall have the best information of all that is going on, and the more 
quietly we move the better. Do not alarm the sepoys by any previous acts, 
but keep the strictest watch on them, and the feelings of the city should be 
ascertained by every source at your command. Opon communication with 
Juilundur, and find out what is going on tliero. My advice, then, is to be fully 
alive, and awake, and prepared for the worst, without creating any alarm by 
any open act. If tho troops should rise, you have the fort to go to, and can 
defend yourselves. Let me or Roberts hoar constantly as to the feeling of all 
troops, people, &e.. &c. 

“ Believe me, yours truly, 

“ Fred. Cooper, Esq. Robert Montgomery.” 
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had mixed puloerished bones with the flour. A Sikh sepoy, 
moreover, in an intercepted note, confided his views of the 
politics of the day to a friend, saying that personally he was 
indifferent under the circumstances, but there was a great 
uproar; the Feringhees, he feared, could not last long : they 
were being beaten over and over again before Delhi. But he 
didn’t know what monarchy would supplant them exactly. 
At .Theluin, the Deputy-Commissioner opened a letter con¬ 
taining a plot for the massacre of the whole of a British family 
at Julundur. At Peshawur, a naick of the 64th N. I. was 
hanged for receiving a letter (obviously a reply to a query as 
to the disposal of the Europeans.) “ They were to be all mas¬ 
sacred, without respect to aye, sex, or person .” An intercepted 
letter, however, from an old subahdar of the 21st N. I. (still 
armed), also obviously in reply, urged the sepoys to standq“y 
their salt, as, though the mutineers might have tfleir way for 
three months, after that the British would be supreme again. 
And this fine corps possessed the proud but melancholy dis¬ 
tinction of being the only regiment of the line wholly armed. 

Allegoric and symbolic commerce also commenced. “ Pearls,” 
that is white faces, were quoted low in the market; and “ red 
wheat,” Ilindoostan, looking up. A letter from Monghyr, of 
the 26th of May, contained the following passage, literally 
translated :—“ The state of affairs is this :—Dost Mahomed 
Khan, Ghazee, has marched from Cabul and come to see Sir 
John Lawrence. lie declares that the Emperor of Russia and 
the Shah of Herat have met, with the intention of invading 
Hindoostan. Dost Mahomed Khan has come to Sir John 
Lawrence for this reason, that the army of the empire is very 
numerous, though the number is not yet known. But if any 
one could count the number of the soldiers having seen an arit 
hill, what could be more numerous ? ” 

Another intercepted letter early in the crisis intimated to a 
brother in the native artillery that the Government army was 
assembling at Kurnaul, and requested a reply &s to the exact 
date of the recipients’ mutiny and march for co-operation with 
the rebels. An old subahdar of artillery also had been so 
prepossessed* with the notion of the frailty of the tenure of 
the Government, that though nearly blind and deaf, and unfit 
for active service, he was ready to do anything to secure an 
appointment under the new “ Raj' ” There was no lack of 
yobemouches throughout the army. 


Agitation of the Question of ‘Insurrection. 
Soon after the outbreak, a Ilindoostanee walked into the 
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Government school at Umritsur, and mentioned casually, in 
conversation to the moulvies, that the king of Delhi had 
intimated, in writing, to Mr. Montgomery, at Lahore, that 
he was indebted to him for his excellent arrangements hitherto 
on his behalf for the affairs of India; but that he could now 
dispense with his services, as he himself was prepared to un¬ 
dertake the necessary arrangements for the future government 
of India; and that he now accorded his royal permission to 
that gentleman to retire, via Bombay. A Mussulman city 
watchman tried the mettle of the local authorities by wounding 
a cow in the streets. lie was at once publicly flogged with 
the utmost severity, and imprisoned for a year, with labour 
and irons. Nothing of the kind has occurred since. Native 
Christians had been threatened in the streets: Paulus, a 
convert, was informed that “ his ears would shortly be pulled.” 

The shops bf the Elahee and Nubbee Bukshes, as familiar 
in India as Moses and-Son in England, who had battened and 
thrived upon the Europeans’ addiction to the “ secondary 
wants,”—beer, brandy, pickles, hams, wines, cigars, not 
produceable in India—became the arenas of political discussion. 
The Delhi, Bareilly, and Shajehanpore massacres were freely 
canvassed, and the necessity of imitation became a matter of 
common-place talk. The admixture of cows’-bones was ac¬ 
cepted as a fact, and the Sikhs were instigated to make it a 
casus belli. But the Reverend ** Daood,” David, an ordained 
(Sikh) clergyman, would never leave his post in the city from 
first to last, and always gave out that hereafter for tens there 
would be thousands of converts. A man, Noor Mahomed 
Khan, had absolutely ridden from Delhi, since the massacre, 
to inaugurate the “ Crusade.” He was lately Serislitadar of 
the Canals, and in his bundle were seen suits of fakeers’ clothes 
and disguises for future emergencies! He was all but speechless 
on being arrested, and his physiognomy a picture of what ima¬ 
gination gives to the butchers of Delhi. All these well-wish¬ 
ers have died a hundred deaths since; for from that day until 
this they have been in solitary confinement, waiting, perhaps, 
to hear the joyful sound of a riot in the gaol, such as in Ilin- 
doostan greeted the ears of almost every prisoner.' 


Proclamation of the Chief Commissioner of the 

Punjab. 

Dated 1st June, 1857. 

Sepoys, —You will have heard that many sepoys and sowars 
of the Bengal army have proved faithless to their salt at 
Mfrerut, at Delhi, and at Ferozepore. Many at the latter 
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place have been already punished. An army lias assembled, 
and is now close to Delhi, prepared to punish the mutineers 
and insurgents who have collected there. 

Sepoys, I warn and advise you to prove faithful to your salt, 
faithful ‘to the Government who have given your forefathers 
and you service for the last hundred years. Faithful to that 
Government who, both in cantonments and in the held, has 
been careful of your welfare and interests; and who, in your 
old age, has given you the means of living comfortably in your 
homes. Those who have studied history know well that no 
army has ever' been more kindly treated than that of India. 

Those regiments which now remain faithfully will receive 
the rewards due to their constancy. Those soldicTers who fall 
away now will lose their service for ever. It will be too late 
to lament hereafter, when the time has passed by j—now is the 
opportunity of proving your loyalty and good faith. The 
British Government will never want for native soldiers. In a 
month it might raise 50,000 soldiers in the Punjab alone. If 
the “ Poorbea” sepoy neglects the present day, it will never 
return. There is ample force in the Punjab {to crush all mu¬ 
tineers. The chiefs and people are loyal and obedient, and 
the latter only long to take your place in the army. All will 
unite to crush you. Moreover, the sepoy can have no con¬ 
ception of the power of England. Already from every quarter 
llhiylish soldiers arc pouring into India. 

You know well enough that the British Government have 
never interfered with your religion. Those who tell you the 
contrary say it for their own base purposes. The Hindoo 
temple and the Mahomedan mosque have both been respected 
by the English Government. It was but the other day that 
the Jumraa Mosque at Lahore, which had cost lakhs of rupees, 
and which the Sikhs had converted into a magazine, was restored 
to the Mahomedans. 

Sepoys,—My advice is that you obey your .officers. Seize 
all those among yourselves who endeavour to mislead you. 
Let not a few bad men be the cause of your disgrace. If 
you have tha will, you can easily do this; and Government 
will consider it a test of your fidelity. Prove by your conduct 
that tlic loyalty of the sepoy of Hindoostan has not degenerated 
from that of his ancestors. 


General Van Cortlandt and TnE Punjab 
Irregulars. 

General Van Cortlandt, of Mooltan and Bunnoo celebrity, 
had been wisely selected by the Chief Commissioner to raise 
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and organize irregulars. Under his influence the work pro¬ 
ceeded apace, and he was soon in a position to enter upon his 
work, and to take formal command. The services rendered by 
this well-known and veteran officer, in conjunction with those 
of Captain Pearse, Messrs. Oliver and Macdonald, do not 
properly find scope in the present work, which professes only 
to notice the events of the Punjab. But a short summary of 
them may not be uninteresting :— 

On the principle nc quid detriment^. capiat the Punjab Go¬ 
vernment undertook immediately the re-organization of the 
North-Western Provinces of Sirsa, Hansi and Ilissar, although 
a month previous they had been as little under their control 
as Oude itself. A force was arranged and despatched, the 
only Europeans being the officers ! The success was gradual, 
but complete ; a sufficient proof of the impression existing on 
the general ihind of the invincibility of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and the security and the stability of its institutions. The 
almost instantaneous occupation of these provinces in such 
dangerous proximity to the focus of rebellion, was fraught 
with value to our cause. The blow was struck before delay 
had sapped our prestige. 

The troops of Brigadier-General Van Cortlandt were all 
irregulars. About 300 Dogras were at first the nucleus of his 
force, belonging to Kajah Jowahir Singh; whose troops, in 
the midst of the city of Lahore, were thus adroitly made use 
of. Since then the Dogras (a short built, sturdy race) have 
amounted to about one thousand men in rank and file. Two 
hundred disciplined “ Kutar Mookhies” of Tronson’s Mooltan 
Regiment were added, also about one hundred of the police 
sowars belonging to the same gallant officer. They accom¬ 
panied Captain Pearse from Googaira. Add to this a couple 
of guns and a regiment of raw levies raised by himself, some few 
Peshawuree sowars, and a small detachment of Patiala horse 
and foot, and the reader has the sum of the whole force, which 
was the first to throw down the gauntlet in the cause of law 
and order. Some aid also arrived from the Bikaneer Rajah ; 
but, as the composition of it seemed “ of questionable mate¬ 
rial,” the services of this contingent were courteously dispensed 
with. 

Nerved by the stimulating hope of being the instruments 
of wreaking just vengeance on the authors of the massacres, 
the officers were prepared to view mournful relics of harrowing 
fates, and they felt at least a mournful solace to their bitter 
feelings in perforating the last rites to such few remnants of 
human English remains as wild dogs and decomposition had 
permitted to remain above ground to bleach in the scorching 
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sun. The bodies of Captain Hilliard and Mr. Fell, which, 
after their base murder, had been flung into a well, were taken 
reverently out and interred with honour within the sacred 
precincts. Other dreadful evidences of massacre were dis¬ 
covered. 

When force was necessary, or when conciliation and pacifi¬ 
cation were expedient. Van Cortlandt employed both, and 
invariably with effect. Almost immediately on his arrival he 
gained a decisive victory over the rebel Bhuttecs, with the 
slightest possible loss, on the 19th of June, when he routed 
the enemy from a strong position. They numbered some two 
thousand, of whom two hundred fell on the field of action. 

Sirsa, depopulated, half sacked and hall” burnt, the tombs 
of the Christians and the little cemetery half despoiled, owes 
its regeneration to the strong courage and fortitude of Mr. 
Oliver; who had never left his post, and never fost his self- 
possession, though within sight and earshot of death and the 
sounds of death. Ilis perfect reliance in the immediate suc¬ 
cour he so effectually received was rewarded, and he was soon 
engaged in restoring that confidence which overpowering 
numbers only for a time had been enabled to shake, and in 
establishing the power of the British Government on a surer 
and firmer basis than before. 

The Simla Panic. 

The most exaggerated and cruel reports had been spread 
abroad in connection with the so-called mutiny of the Goor- 
klias at Jutog, of their having sacked Simla and slaughtered 
the inhabitants. The facts of the case however, appear to be 
as follows:—The Goorkhas were ordered to the plains, but 
on all former occasions when called for service, a company 
was always left to protect the families, and to guard the lines 
and some public officers, at Simla. On this occasion every 
man was ordered down, and a party of cfiuprassies were 
sent to Jutog and to the other guards, who relieved the 
Grookhas. . 

This proceeding very naturally irritated the men, who 
are peculiarly sensitive, and who arc extremely jealous ot 
their wives. Remonstrances were made, and the men refus¬ 
ed to march on such terms; they declared that they had 
always served us well, that our enemies had been their 
enemies, and why should we no longer have confidence in 
them. Rumour at once informed the .residents that the 
regiment was in open mutiny, no time was given to ask 
questions, but with most unjudged precipitation, an armed 
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meeting of residents was assembled at ten o’clock at night- 
In the meantime the police having charge of the magazine, 
a chest of arms was clandestinely removed from J utog, and 
brought to Simla, powder also was carried off' secretly, pick¬ 
ets were posted, and an advanced picket was placed at Boi- 
leaugunge with videttes extended up to Jutog ; some foolish 
persons rode into Jutog armed to the teeth. 

The regiment naturally wished to know what all this was 
about, and became higldy incensed at the proceedings of 
the residents. A flag of truce was sent to them from Simla 
implying that war had been declared. The ladies of Simla 
frightened out of their lives, were commanded into the Bank, 
and the residents, including a number of drunken Europeans, 
kept a sort of watch; the premises of the bank having been 
barricaded, the two post guns placed in position, and every¬ 
thing done ito tempt the Goorkhas to fight. The Goorkhas 
simply asked that their usual guards should be restored to 
them ; that the spare muskets secretly removed from their 
magazine should be restored ; that the two months’ pay that 
was always kept in the Kote should be put back again ; add¬ 
ing that to hurt the Sahibs never entered into their heads, 
but that the Sahibs had done everything to insult and irri¬ 
tate men, who had always served the Government well. 

The residents agreed to the terms, and the regiment from 
that moment were as peaceable and as orderly as ever. 

In the meantime, on the mere rumour that the regiment was 
in mutiny, a panic seized many persons, who without waiting to 
hear if the rumour was correct, betook themselves to instant 
flight; right down the khuds by broken bye-paths, these valiant 
heroes escaped, leaving women and children to their fate. Many 
who had signed their names calling for an armed assembly, were 
the first to make a clean bolt of it; helter skelter, away they 
went, and of course others who heard of this rapid exodus 
took to flight likewise; without bonnets ladies were to be seen 
escaping on foot; and many poor sickly ones who would have been 
horrified at the idea of walking a mile, actually walked fifteen 
to thirty, nay, in some cases forty miles; old men decrepit 
and shaky, trudged off valiantly, and the road from Simla to 
Dugshai beggars description. Under a burning sun, with 
no protection, families were to be seen pouring along half dead 
from terror and fatigue ; they still pressed on, and weak and 
helpless women who would have scouted the idea of not sleep¬ 
ing on a comfortable bed, were to be seen bivouacking on the 
open ground, the bare earth for a pillow. For twenty-four hours 
and more women and children tasted no food. “ On to Dugshai,’ 7 
was the cry, “ the Goorkhas have slaughtered those who were 
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mad enough to remain at Simla., and they are fast in pursuit 
to massacre us.” To Dugshai and to Kussowlie, this stream of 
fugitives poured in, objects of pity and compassion. 

.During the alarm the guard at Kussowlie looted the ' 
treasury of some 1,300 rupees, but the regiment were so 
indignant at this, that they resolved to turn them out of 
their regiment; the men fled, but were caught by the 
Goorklnis, and handed over to the Civil authorities, and the 
money re-paid. Such was the feeling of the regiment. 
Those few who remained at Simla continued to urge 
upon the fugitives to return, and the example having been 
set by some ladies, numbers soon began wending their way 
back. Some noble and disinterested acts were performed by 
some of those, whose fear did not overcome their gallantry. 
There were to be seen men who rode backwards and forwards 
from Simla to Dugshai for the sole purpose*of affording 
assistance to the unprotected. 


Panic in the Lawrence Asylum at Sunawur. 

The following interesting statement was communicated to 
Mr. Cooper, C. S., by the excellent governor of the Law¬ 
rence Asylum, who was in a most responsible and anxious 
position in the bills :— 

Early in May we were alarmed and horrified by the news 
of the atrocities perpetrated at Meerut and Delhi. The 
natives said, 4 It is because of the annexation of Oudo, and 
the Poorbeas will all rise, and then what will become of the 
Europeans ?’ They seemed shocked at the horrible atrocities 
committed, but not taken by surprise by the mutiny. Soon 
after, news reached us that the Nusseree Battalion at Simlali 
were in a state of mutiny. The natives said, 4 they are good 
men, and do not wish to rebel; but if tlie Company’s raj is 
over, what are they to do ? If they fight for *their salt, and 
it turns out that the mutineers are victorious, what will 
become of them ? Every man must take care of himself’ 
There can now he no doubt that it was this feeling which 
caused the otherwise inexplicable conduct of the little Goor- 
khas at Simlah; besidos which they had a number of Poor¬ 
beas among them, through whom they were continually 
incited to mutiny. Some of the hill Ranas were in the 
same state of uncertainty, and apparently waited to see which 
side the Rajah of Pattialah took. This chief took two days 
to consider before he decided to cast his lot in with the 
Government. There can be no doubt, but that if this chief 
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had proved recusant, all would have been lost in the hiff 
stations. 

On Saturday the news was brought in, that the Goorkha- 
guard over the Kussowlie treasury had looted the treasure 
and made off. One of our chuprassies, who was bringing up 
a box of clothing to the institution, met a body of twenty- 
eight Goorkhas at the village below the Asylum on the Simlah 
road about one mile distant. They had with them the 
treasure, and were collecting coolies to carry it on to Simlah. 
They abused and beat him, and threw down the box, asking 
for rupees ; but on finding no sound was emitted by the con¬ 
cussion, and being assured that there was nothing in the box 
but clothing, he was allowed to pass. That night at the 
Asylum all the women and children were collected in the 
girls’ house as being most capable of' defence. The male 
inhabitants of Sunawur and the elder boys were mustered, 
and spent the night in alternate* watches. It was an anxious 
night, for intelligence was received that 200 Goorkhas were 
en route to Kussowlie to assist the Treasury guard, who had 
sent off messengers for them. Early on Sunday morning, 
17 th May, I rode off to Dugshai to arrange for a retreat to 
that station in case matters became serious. Whilst there 
conferring with the commanding officer, an officer rode in 
from Subathoo with the intelligence (which proved groundless) 
that the massacre at Simlah had commenced, and that the 
cannon could be heard from Subathoo. 

Orders came for the force at Dugshai and Subathoo, and 
the inmates of the Ayslum, to concentrate in Kussowlie. 
The officer commanding at Dugshai determined to hold his 
own; but on the evening of Sunday, the 17th, we retreated to 
Kussowlie, where the party was accommodated in a couple of 
empty barracks. We remained there ten days ; till the Goor¬ 
khas, who in the meantime had decided on the side of loyalty, 
marched down, to Kalka, when we returned, with no other 
damage than some loss of health from having been cooped up 
in ill-ventilated roomB. The whole period was one of intense 
anxiety—anxiety which though somewhat relieved by the 
departure of the Goorkhas, has been kept up by the constantly 
arriving intelligence of one sad disaster and horrible catas¬ 
trophe after another, until the recapture of Delhi has given 
us fresh assurance and comfort. 

As far ap our experience here goes, the native servants 
have behaved admirably. With one or two exceptions we 
have very few Mussulmans here, about eight or nine only, and 
these table servants and bhisties. In my own family I found 
our table servants more attentive and orderly than usual. 
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-although, in common with ourselves, sufferers for the want of 
money consequent on the plunder of treasuries. The bun- 
niahs, too, and native contractors, never lost their confidence 
in the power of Government, but always said— f Sahib, it is 
but for a little while, and all these rebels will bite the dust,’ 
(literally eat dirt), ‘ for the Company is almighty.” 

Our position was also one of considerable difficulty on the 
score of supplies. All communication ceased, and the usual 
supplies of cash with it. The markets were closed to credit, 
and thero was little ready money ; and but for the prompt 
assistance of the local Government, which cashed in antici¬ 
pation our drafts on the Supreme Government, we could not 
have existed much longer, as the contractors had at length 
parted with their jewels and ornaments to procure supplies. 
Our losses by the mutiny are severe indeed—10,000 rupees 
per annum by the lamented death of Sir II. M. Lawrence 
alone, and about 5,000 per annum more by the other mournful 
casualties. 

The feeling of intense anxiety has now given way to 
gratitude for God’s great mercy to us. With 380 helpless 
little ones about us, what could we have done if attacked at 
Sunawur ? and to what place would rebels, bent on the des¬ 
truction of the European population, have been so likely to direct 
their attention in the hope of cutting off at one fell swoop so 
many ? The whole European population of these four stations 
must have been (at the time of the outbreak, and after the 
greater portion of the troops had marched from thence), less 
than 250. Only about 100 men were left at Ivussowlie, about 
fifty or sixty at Dugshai, and less at Subathoo ! What could 
such a force have effected, if the hill chiefs had concentrated 
their forces behind us ? 

The Asylum has been kept in a state of siege up to the 
present time. A little force of police has been organized, 
with a native superintendent at their head (a Poorbeah, but a 
faithful man;) and the Europeans capable of* bearing arms 
formed a volunteer corps, and took alternate rounds four 
times nightly. This has now been discontinued. I must not 
omit to mention that we were all obliged to evacuate the 
station, and to leave our houses with our property behind us. 
The males and many other natives voluntarily formed a corps 
for the protection of the property, and so faithfully guarded 
it day and night that nothing was missing when we returned. 

Some Poorbeah coolies wished to loot, but were told by 
the leader of this little band, that if they attempted any such 
thing they would have to kill them, the guard, first. 

Before and during these troubles, faqueers were every 
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where seen about the neighbourhood; and I have since learnt 
that they were emissaries from Oude and Delhi, empowered 
to offer seven rupees per man to any willing to enter the ser¬ 
vice of the respective pretenders to sovereignty. About 100 
coolies employed at the Asylum went off to Oude in conse¬ 
quence, and small drafts of Poorbeahs have been continually 
leaving the hills during the whole period for Oude and Delhi. 
The hill men around us have proved perfectly quiet; the inha¬ 
bitants for the large village, from which Sunawur takes its 
name, offered to despatch to our assistance fifteen or twenty 
men when required, and this is a Brahmin village. 

At the time of the Murreo outbreak (a little before that 
event I think) there were some unpleasant reports respecting 
an intended outbreak of the Mahomedans, in which the house¬ 
hold servants were implicated. Whatever might have been 
the truth of 1 the report as to the intention, nothing came of it 
in action. They knew we were all prepared to fight to the 
last, and all on the qui wive, and perhaps thought that ‘ the 
better part of valour is discretion. 

The Fort of Kangra secured. 

The Fort of Kangra and Nurpfir were garrisoned by the 
right and left wings of the 4th Kegt. N. I., and Dhurmsala was 
protected by the 2nd Punjab police battalion. On the night of 
the 14tli instant, orders were privately given to the 2nd Punjab 
police battalion, numbering some 250 men (the rest of the 
battalion being out on command) to march down to Kangra 
(ten miles from Dhurmsala) with all the speed possible and as 
quietly as possible. In the dead of the night this was done 
without any one here knowing anything about it, and much 
to the astonishment of us all, the next morning, when we 
awoke, the 2nd P. P. Battalion had privately got into the 
fort, and the citadel is now manned by them much to the 
astonishment o'f the left wing 4tli N. I., who are now kept 
out of it. The 4th N. I. were not in a state of revolt, but it 
was thought that if this battalion were thrown in, it would 
act as a check for a time until other arrangements could be 
made, and I think it well; the move is a good one; but after 
all it is but a chance. The people about Kangra, and this 
place, as well as through the whole district, are perfectly kept 
in the dark, and cannot find out what has caused this move on 
our part. The 4th regiment are also at a loss to conjecture 
the cause of the qiove and the 2nd P. P. battalion men are 
just as much in the dark. Thank God all the guns and ammu¬ 
nition arc in the hands of the officers, and the Fort well pro- 
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visioned. But the muskets are in the hands of the 4th N. I. 
The ti'easure is still at Dhurmsala. 

P. S.—The treasure was sent into the Fort on the 20th 
instant. 


Mutiny at Allygurh. 

Allygurh commands the road from Agra to Meerut ; and 
thus, in hostile hands, it would necessarily add to the difficul¬ 
ties attending the temporary loss of Delhi; seeing that the 
road both to Simla and to Lahore would thus be interrupted. 
The town is so surrounded by marshes and shallow pools, as 
to be almost unassailable in the rainy season. The fort consists 
of a regular polygon, with a broad and very deep ditch out¬ 
side ; it was of simple construction at the time of its capture 
by Lord Lake in 1803, but has since been much strengthened 
and improved. The military cantonment, the civil establish¬ 
ments, and the bazar, are situated towards Coel, a little 
southward of the fort. At the beginning of the troubles in 
May, Allygurh was under the care of Mr. Watson, as magis¬ 
trate and collector. There were in the place at the time, 
the head-quarters and three or four companies of the 9tli 
regiment B. N. I.: the remainder of the regiment being in 
detachments at Mynpooree, Etawah, and Bolundshuhur, towns 
further to the south-east. The troops at Allygurh behaved 
well and steadily during the first half of the month; but 
gradually a change supervened. A spy was one day caught 
endeavouring to excite the men. Lieutenant Cockburn, in a 
private letter, thus narrates the manner—quite melo-dramatio 
in its way—in which this villain was foiled : * An influential 
Brahmin of this neighbourhood having been seen lurking 
about the lines for the past day or two, a native non-commis¬ 
sioned officer concealed a number of sepoys, and induced the 
Brahmin to accompany him to where the men lay hidden; 
under pretence of its being a secluded spot whffere they might 
safely concert matters. The Brahmin then made overtures 
to the soldier, and told him that if he would pursuade the men 
of the regim'ent to mutiny, he would furnish two thousand 
men to assist in murdering the Europeans and plundering 
the treasury. At a preconcerted signal, the sepoys jumped 
up and secured the ruffian.’ This villian, caught in the very ' 
act, had been condemned to suffer death that morning. Ac¬ 
cordingly he was brought out, the sepoys were drawn up, 
and his sentence was read to him in their presence. He had 
m fact been convicted by a court-martial composed of native 
officers. He was then led to the gallows, the rope was adjusted, 
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the drop taken away. In a few minutes he had ceased to 
breathe. All this time the sepoys were looking on in silent 
approbation. But just as they were about to be moved off 
the ground, a small detachment of their own corps, which had 
been absent on command, marched in. They too beheld the 
dangling corpse, and they too seemed to think that the mis¬ 
creant had received his deserts. At this critical moment, one 
of their number more bigotted than the rest stepped forth from 
their ranks, and pointing to the gallows exclaimed, “ Behold 
a martyr to our religion.” By that simple exclamation he 
touched a chord which had till then lain dormant. Instantly 
these men, who had passed the sentence and assisted at the 
execution, overcome by a sudden frenzy, broke out into open 
mutiny. They did not, it is true, assault their officers, they 
simply dismissed them: but they plundered the treasury, opened 
the jail doofs, and then went off bodily to Delhi. Cock- 
burn at first intended to dash at them with his troopers; 
but the approaching darkness, and other considerations—pos¬ 
sibly a doubt concerning the troopers themselves—led to a change 
of plan. ‘ One holy duty remained to be performed—to save the 
ladies and children. This we accomplished; and whilst they 
were being put into carriages, \v T e shewed a front to the muti¬ 
neers, and hindered their advance. An occasional bullet whistled 
by our heads, but it was too dark for taking aim. One man 
was shot through the wrist, and five are missing. We then 
heard that the inhabitants were rising, so we determined on 
retreating. The ladies were sent on direct to Agra, and we 
went on to Hattrass. We had not gone far, when the bright 
light behind us told too plainly that the cantonment was in 
flames.’ The civilians and the officers of the 9th lost all 
except their horses and the clothes on their backs. Allygurh 
remained for a considerable time in the hands of the insur¬ 
gents : almost cutting off communication between the south¬ 
east and the north-west. 

While the “refugees remained in safety at Hattrass, the 
troopers scoured the country to put down marauders and mur¬ 
derers—for it was a saturnalia of lawlessness. On the 21st, 
many of the ruffians were captured, and speedily handed. 
On the 22nd, two headmen of neighbouring villages joined 
the marauders in an attack on some English refugees, but 
were frustrated. On the 23rd, Cockburn and his troop gallop¬ 
ed off from Hattrass to Sarsnee, and rescued eighteen refugees 
from Allygurh. ‘ Poor people ! They have sad tales to tell. 

One indigo planter, Mr.-, has had one son murdered; 

another son, his wife, and himself, are wounded. His house 
and all he possessed have been destroyed. The very clothes 
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were torn from their backs; and even the poor women, naked 
and bleeding, insulted and abused, had to walk many miles. 
At length they received shelter from a kind-hearted native 
banker in the village where I found them; but even there the 
house in which they were sheltered was twice attacked.’ The 
good Samaritan—for there were some good and kind amid all 
the villainies that surrounded them—gave two or three sheets 
to the poor sufferers, to cover their nakedness, and to enable 
them to proceed to Hattrass. 


Lieutenant Cockburn. 

i 

Lieutenant Cockburn commands a detachment of irregular 
Gwalior cavalry. On the 13th May at an hour’s notice, he 
with a body of 233 horsemen marched out of* Gwalior en 
route for Agra. At Agra he received instructions to march 
to Allyghur, which he did, accomplishing the whole distance 
of 176 miles in seven marches. He arrived just in time and 
was enabled to escort all the Europeans at that station to 
Hattrass, effectively protecting them from the soldiers of the 
9th N. I, who had mutinied. At Hattrass, 100 of his own 
men rebelled. The rebels formed and rode round the camp, 
they entreated those who remained faithful to join them, they 
represented that otherwise they would remain poor men for 
life, they adjured them by their religion, but still the men 
stood firm. Finding that promises were of no avail they had 
recourse to menaces and went off to stir up the villagers. 
With a party now reduced to 123 men,’and in a hostile 
country. Lieutenant Cockburn and his troopers still managed 
to do good service. For, hearing that a party of 500 men 
had collected near Hattrass and were plundering all that was 
valuable, and murdering every one upon whom they could lay 
their hands, he determined to attack them. Accordingly he 
procured a curtained bullock cart, such as coloure*d women travel 
in up the country, and having let down the curtains, he persuaded 
four of his troopers with loaded carbines to enter and person¬ 
ate the ladies. The eart he sent on in front, and he himself 
with about forty troopers followed at a distance, screening his 
party under the- shade of some trees. No sooner did the 
plunderers see the cart, than they rushed forward to plunder 
the fair damsels they imagined to be concealed inside. But 
they were wofully mistaken, for the foremost of them so soon 
as he had neared the cart was shot deqd, and Lieutenant 
Cockburn’s party in the rear hearing the signal were upon the 
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marauders in an instant. They broke and fled in all directions, 
forty-eight were killed, three wounded and ten were taken 
prisoners, whilst others, in the extremity of their fear threw 
themselves down wells. 


From the Volunteer's Camp, Allyghur. 

May 30.—Yesterday morning we made our triumphant 
entry into Allyghur and took possession without the slight¬ 
est opposition. Our arrangements against a surprise were the 
most perfect and complete. The D&k cliowkies and police 
thannahs we found all in ruins, and deserted of qpurse. Brok¬ 
en trains, waggons and vans, with their contents, mischiev¬ 
ously destroyed, and strewed about the road and fields—burnt 
and toppling houses—and crumbling ruins at almost every step, 
shewing the lengths to which the rebellious and turbulent in¬ 
surgents went in their recent lawless course. 

We were, shortly after our arrival, reinforced by a party of 
some twenty men well armed (some Christians, other Mahome- 
dans, and one European, Sergeant Major Johnson, (an old pen¬ 
sioner,) belonging lately to the band of the 9th !N. 1. 

To-day the Magistrate starts by the first dak l'or Agra, but 
it will be sometime before regular communication can be esta¬ 
blished, as the chowkies require re-construction. 

Our presence has wonderfully re-assured the natives. 
Yesterday not a traveller was to be seen. This morning 
people were again on the move quite as usual. The different 
detachments of cavalry, which were sent here to do duty, 
had before our arrival marched on to Secundra liao, about 
twenty miles out of the station. Six of our party went back 
for them, but they absolutely refused to budge from ther posi¬ 
tion. It was then ascertained, that intelligence had been 
received, that the 10th N. I. at Futtelighur had mutinied, 
and were advancing hitherward (Secundra Ilao,) on their 
way to Delhi. These rascals, therefore, preferred joining 
this body of insurgents to adhering to their allegiance. Yes¬ 
terday we had active work of it as far as bullying and 
frightening the life out of the craven inhabitants of an 
adjacent village, called Bamboola. We recovered from this 
single village, plundered property to a large and valuable 
amount. Any one finding Government treasure will re¬ 
ceive ten per cent, on it—a good prospect of enriching our¬ 
selves if the Bepoys have been green enough to leave all 
their spoila^behind. Everything is tranquil here just now. 
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Mutiny at Mynfoorie. 

The Magistrate of Mynpooric to the Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of the North- Western-Provinces. 

May 25, 1857. 

In the absence of the Commissioner of the Division, I have 
the honor to report, for the information of his Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the details of the mutiny of the three 
companies of the 9th regiment native infantry, at this 
station, referred to in my demi-official letters to the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of the 23rd instant. 

Late on the night of the 22nd, Munsoor Ali, Tehseeldar 
of Bhowgaon, came in to me and informed me that lie had 
heard positively of the mutiny at the head-quarters, of the 9th 
native infantry, at Allyghur, and warned me to beware of 
the conduct of the companies at this station. 

I immediately proceeded to Mr. Cocks’ house to consult with 
him, and we first decided on removing the ladies of the station 
in a shigram which the Tehseeldar of Bhowgaon had brought 
with him. 

Arrangements being made for their departure, I may here 
mention, that fourteen females, consisting of ladies, ser¬ 
geants’ and writers’ wives with their children (an unlimited 
number} left the station under the charge of Mr .1. N. Power, 
the Assistant-Magistrate, who accompanied them a stage to¬ 
wards Agra, from whence they were escorted by Sheikh 
Ameenooddeen, a trusty sowar of my own, as far as Shekobad, 
from which place I have been glad to hear they have arrived 
safe in Agra. 

Mr. Cocks and I then proceeded to the house of Lieutenant 
Crawford, commanding the station, and this officer agreed 
directly to take the detachment out of the station and march 
them to Bhowgaon. 

After leaving a small guard at the treasury and quarter- 
guard, which I visited with him. Lieutenant Crawford then left 
the station, and I then returned to my house, where 1 found 
Dr. Watson, the Rev. Mr. Kellner, and Mr. Cocks assembled. 

This was about 4 or 5 in the morning, and I had not retired 
to rest more than ten minutes before Lieutenant Crawford 
galloped back to my house and informed me that his men had 
broken out into open mutiny, and after refusing to obey him 
had fired at him with their muskets. 

Lieutenant Crawford stated he had then found it useless 
to attempt commanding his men, and that he had thought it 
best to hurry back to Mynpoory to warn the station, and that 
he believed Lieutenant De Kautzow was killed. 
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Mr. Cocks and the Rev. Mr. Kellner immediately deci¬ 
ded on leaving, and the former tried to induce me to leave 
also ; as 1 informed him that I did not desire to leave my post, 
he honored me by terming my conduct “ romantic,” and im¬ 
mediately departed in company with the Rev. Mr. Kellner. 

I then left my house, which I had no means of defending, 
and which I was informed the sepoys meant to attack, and 
proceeded to the large bridge over the Eesun, on the grand 
trunk road. 

My brother determined on accompanying me, and to share 
my fate, and I shall not be accused of favouritism, I hope, 
when I state that his coolness and determination were of the 
greatest aid and comfort to me throughout this trying 
occasion. 

On proceeding to the bridge, I was joined by Dr. Watson, 
and shortly afterwards by Rao Bohanee Sing, the first cousin 
of the Rajah of Mynpoory, with a small force of horse and 
foot; Serjeants Mitchell, Scott and Montgomery, of the 
Road and Canal Departments; and Mr. McGlone, clerk in 
the Mynpoory magistrate’s office, also joined me at the bridge. 

I was, at this time, most doubtful of the fate of Mr. De 
Kantzow, for I had not coincided in Lieutenant Crawford’s 
opinion, that he had been killed. Lieutenant Crawford not having 
seen him fall, and on this account I was unwilling to leave the 
position I had taken, though strongly urged to do so. 

The sepoys returned at this time to the station, having 
utterly thrown off all control, dragging (as I afterwards 
learnt) Lieutenant De Kantzow with them. 

They passed the dak bungalow, and fired a volley into 
the house of Serjeant Montgomery (which was close by), the 
inmates of which had fortunately left, and they then searched 
the whole house over, with the view of finding money ; they 
also fired at Dr. Watson’s house, who had, as I have mentioned, 
joined me, and they then proceeded to the rear-guard, the 
magazine of which they broke open, plundering it completely 
of its contents. 

Lieutenant De Kantzow informed me that the rebels took 
the whole of the ammunition away, and being unable to carry 
it themselves, they procured two Government camels for that 
purpose from the lines; each man must have supplied him¬ 
self with some 300 rounds or more, and an immense quantity 
of other Government stores was taken by them besides. 

Lieutenant De Kantzow informs me that his life stood 
in the greatest danger at the rear-guard at this time. The 
men fired at random, and muskets were levelled at him, but 
dashed aside by some better-disposed of the infuriated 
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brutes, who remembered, perhaps, even in that moment of 
madness, the kind and generons disposition of their brave 
young officer. 

Lieutenant Do Kantzow stood up before his men ; he 
showed the utmost coolness and presence of mind ; he urged 
them to reflect on the lawlessness of their acts, and evinced the 
utmost indifference of his own life in his zeal to make the 
sepoys return to their duty. 

The men turned from the rear-guard to the cutchery, 
dragging Lieutenant De Kantzow with them. They were 
met at the Treasury by my jail-guard, who were prepared to 
oppose them and lire on them, but Mr. De Kantzow prevented 
them from firing, and his order has certainly prevented an im¬ 
mense loss of life. 

A fearful scene here occurred ; the sepoys tried to force 
open the iron gates of* the treasury, and were opposed by the 
jail-guard and some of the jail officials; the latter rallied 
round Mr. De Kantzow, and did their best to assist him; 
but they, though behaving excellently, were only a handful 
of twenty or thirty (if so many), and poorly armed, against 
the infuriated sepoys, who were well and completely armed 
and in full force. 

It is impossible to describe, accurately, the continuation 
of the scene of the disturbance at the treasury; left by 
his superior officer, unaided by the presence of any European, 
jostled with cruel and insulting violence, buffeted by the hands 
of men who had received innumerable kindnesses from him, and 
who had obeyed him but a few hours before with crawling 
servility ; Lieutenant De Kantzow stood for three dreary hours 
against the rebels at the imminent peril of life. 

It was not till long after Lieutenant De Kantzow had 
thus been situated at the treasury that I learnt of his being 
there. I was anxious with all my heart to help him, but was 
deterred from going by the urgent advice of ltao Khowanee 
Sing, who informed me that it was impossible to face the 
sepoys with the small force at my disposal, and I received at 
this time a brief note from Lieutenant De Kantzow himself 
by a trusty emissary I sent to him, desiring me not to come 
to the treasury, as the sepoys were getting quieted, and that 
my presence would only make matters worse, as the beasts 
were yelling for my life. 

At this time, the most signal service was done by Kao 
Khowanee Sing, who went alone to the rebels, volunteering to 
use his own influence and persuasion to m^ke them retire. 

It is unnecessary to lengthen the account; Kao Bho- 
wanee Sing succeeded ably in his efforts, drew off, and 
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then accompanied the rebels to the lines, where, after a space 
of time, they broke open and looted the bells of arms, the 
quarter-guard, carrying off, it is supposed, 6,000 rupees in 
money, and all the arms, &c., they found of use to them. 

I had retired, with the Europeans with me, to the liajah 
of Mynpoory’s fort on the departure of Iiao Bhowance 
Sing, according to his advice, and shortly after the sepoys left 
the treasury. Lieutenant De Kantzow joined me, and 1 again 
took possession of the cutchery. 

I found, on my return, the whole of the Malkhana 
looted, the sepoys having helped themselves to swords, iron- 
bound sticks, &e., which had accumulated during ages past. 
The staples of the stout iron-doors of the treasury had alone 
given way, but the doors themselvel stood firm. 

My motives in taking up a position at the bridge were, 
first, that I fnight keep the high road* open; second to keep 
the sepoys from proceeding to the city, and the budmashes of 
the city from joining the sepoys. 

The effect of the victory (if I may use such a term) 
over the sepoys, trifling though it may appear, _ has been of 
incalculable benefit. It has restored confidence in the city, 
and district, aud among the panic-stricken inhabitants, and I 
hope the safety of the treasure, amounting to three lacs, will 
prove an advantage in these troubled times to Government. 

It is wholly impossible for me duly to praise Lieute¬ 
nant Dc Kantzow’s meritorious conduct; but 1 express my 
earnest hope that it will meet with the approval and award 
of his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor.* 

llao Bhowanec Sing’s conduct has been deserving in the 
extreme; I believe he has saved the station and our lives 
by his coolness and tact, and has supported the ancient char¬ 
acter of his race for loyalty to the British Government. 

During the insurrection of the sepoys, I was joined by 
Dumber Sing, Ilesseldar, of the 2nd irregulars, a fine old 
Bajpoot, who 'did me right good service ; and by Pylad Sing, 
Duftadar, of the 8th irregulars. These men guarded the jail 
which the sepoys threatened to break into. Their conduct 
I beg to bring to the special notice of his Honor the Lieute- 

* Viscount Canning, in a letter written on the 7th of .Tune, to Lieutenant De 
Kantzow, said : ‘ I have read the account of your conduct with an admiration 
and respect I cannot adequately describe. Young in years, and at the outset, 
of your career, you have given to your brother-soldiers a noble example of 
courage, patience, good judgment, and temper, from which many may profit. 
I beg you to believe that it will never be forgotten by me. I write this at once, 
that there may be no delay in making known to you that your conduct has 
not been overlooked. You will, of course, receive a more formal acknowledg¬ 
ment, through the military department of the government, of your admirable 
service.’ 
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nant-Governor. These officers have since raised for me a 
most excellent body of horse, composed chiefly of irregulars, 
which I have placed under the care of the Resseldar. 

I append a list of the jail officials, and others who have 
behaved well to Lieutenant De Kantzow, and to whom I have 
distributed rewards. 

The mutinous conduct of the 9th native infantry, I con¬ 
sider more infamous than that of any other corps. Their 
misconduct has been deliberate, and wholly unprovoked, and 
they have been broken up into four separate bodies, and had 
the example of no other corps to lead them astray; a few of 
the men behaved well to Lieutenant De K antzow, whose 
letter regarding them I herewith append. 

Previous to the mutiny, they committed several acts 
of insubordination, which have only now become known. 
Kajenath Sing, a sepoy of the 20th, and evidently one of the 
mutineers at Meerut, returned to his village at Jewntee. I 
sent some police and A naick to seize him ; and ten men of 
the 9th native infantry were ordered out to assist in his 
apprehension. The sepoys deliberately assisted in the es¬ 
cape of Kajenath Sing, reporting that he had left Jewntee 
before their arrival. Ramdeen Sing of the 9th, fired off his 
musket, loaded with ball, while on guard at the cutchery. 
He was sent to Allyghur under a guard, the guard released 
him on the way, and filed off his irons. After the departure 
of Captain Tonnochy, by orders of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
» guard of the 9th was placed over his house, and my brother 
consented to sleep there for the protection of the ladies. On 
Mr. Cocks and myself preparing the ladies for their depar¬ 
ture, and desiring my brother to accompany them, one of 
the sepoys proposed to shoot my brother, but another advised 
his comrade against doing so, remarking with some consideration 
that my brother was merely the Chotta Sahib, and it would 
be better to slaughter the Burra Sahib, meaning myself. 

The presence of Dr. Watson with us is a great advantage 
and comfort, and he is ready to assist us in any way ; and 
I cannot spepk too highly of the indefatigable, exertions of 
Sergeants Montgomery, Mitchell, Scott, and Mr. McGlone. 
They have helped by their skill to fortify the office, and we can 
easily stand a seige in it. 


Narrative by Baboo Ilulass Ror/, Head-teacher in the School of 
the American Mission, Mynpogrie. 

Scarcely a week had passed since the receipt of the 
alarming news of the Meerut mutiny, when, on the 21st May 

31 M 
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1857, about midnight, the tehsildar of Bhoeegaon came in to 
Mr. Power, then magistrate of the district, and informed him 
of his having heard positively of the mutiny of the head-quar¬ 
ters of the 9th regiment N. I., at Allyghur, and warned him 
to beware of the conduct of the three companies of the regi¬ 
ment which guarded the station at the time, and which he had 
a firm conviction would follow the example of their Allyghur 
comrades, and join their standard in a day or two. On this, 
the district authorities and officers commanding the detach¬ 
ment, having met together, came to the conclusion, that the 
ladies and children should at once be despatched to Agra, and 
that the detachment should be removed from the station under 
the pretence of its presence being mrgently required at Bhoee¬ 
gaon, to punish some dacoits there. 

The women and children were sent away instantly to 
Agra as proposed, under the escort of Mr. W. Power and 
some jV i/.amut sowars (horsemen), and after this the whole of 
the soldiers were ordered out. They A arched off eastward 
from the station, under the command of Captain Crawford and 
Lieutenant De Kantzow. A party of nujeebs (jail police) 
was then placed over the treasury, and all the gentlemen in the 
station assembled together at Mr. Power’s bungalow. 

Shortly after their departure. Captain Crawford galloped 
back, and stated that his men had broken out into open mutiny 
on the way, and killed their lieutenant. In the meantime, 
Mr. Cocks and the Rev. Mr. Kellner (the chaplain) left the 
station for Agra. Shortly after this, the sepoys fell back o* 
the station, having Mr. De Kantzow with them. On this, Mr. 
Power quitted his house, and, together with all the other 
gentlemen, took up a position on the bridge across the river 
Lesun, on the Agra road. The sepoys burnt down the dawk 
bungalow, broke open the ammunition store-house, and empti¬ 
ed it of all its contents, and attacked the treasury and jail. 
The presence of the present Rajah and late RaoBhawany Singh, 
the courage and eloquence of Lieutenant De Kantzow, and 
the persuasions of the jail guard, caused them to depart from 
the station, and to leave the lieutenant perfectly uninjured. 

While on his way to Agra, the Rev. Mr. Kellner stopped 
at the mission premises, woke me up from sleep, and communi¬ 
cated to mo the dreadful news of what had happened. I im¬ 
mediately called up the Rev. Mr. Ullmann, who recommended 
me to leave the compound and to take my family to some 
village and conceal them there, and then rode off with Mr. 
Kellner, taking his own family with him. I learned shortly 
after, that they all reached Agra safely. 

Myself and two other native Christians, Dummer. Singh 
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and Zabardast, removed our wives and children to an adjoining 
village, named Deopoorali. We also removed there such ol' 
our valuables as in that moment of confusion and perplexity 
we could collect. Here we remained during the whole of the 
disturbed period; and Mahundar Singh, a Thakoor by caste, 
was at all times very kind and cordial to us, and was generally 
speaking our guardian. 

At the dawn of day, I went to the fort of the ex-rajah, 
and begged Koor Goorga Singh, his naib, with whom I was 
acquainted, to shelter me in his gurliee (fort), and to procure 
for me a conveyance to fetch my family thither. The request 
was readily granted, and i immediately brought my own 
family, and also the families of the other two Christians, to¬ 
gether with some property belonging to me and to Mr. 
Ullmann, into the fort. 

Hitherto I was not aware of the further movements of the 
mutineers, beyond the intelligence received from Mr. Kellner 
in the night. The native reports were confused, so that I 
could not form an exact idea of what was going on in the can¬ 
tonments two miles off, eastward from the fort. 

Shortly after entering the fort, Mr. Power and several 
gentlemen of the station arrived, and in less than an hour we 
were delighted to learn that the insurgents had left, and were 
gone towards Delhi. The Europeans instantly left the fort, 
occupied the kutcherry, and made every effort to restore peace 
to the station. They apprehended and punished the budmashea 
(villains), who had taken advantage of the anarchy to commit 
depredations, and enlisted men, both mounted and on foot, for 
the defence of the station. . The treasure was deposited in the 
fort under the guard of the nujeebs. In short, everything 
soon began to look somewhat quiet again. My companions and 
myself ventured to remove to our old dwelling in the mission 
compound, where we continued to live until the 29th June, 
although in constant alarm; for matters werq getting worse 
and worse in the district every day. 

Before this period, several circumstances of a serious 
nature had occurred in our neighbourhood. The return of the 
late rajah from the hills created terrible excitement among the 
Chouhans, and was the signal for an attempt to break open 
the jail in which some of their relations and fellow caste-men 
were incarcerated ; but the arrival of a detachment of irregu¬ 
lar cavalry from Gwalior, under Major Kaikes, and the efficient 
management of the local authorities, prevented the attempt 
from succeeding. The news of the disasters in Rohilcund, 
the Oude territory, Cawnpore, and other places; the idea 
which many of the natives conceived of the paucity of Euro- 
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pean soldiers in India ; and the fact of regiments of sepoys 
passing through Bhoeegaon, only eight miles oft’, excited mul¬ 
titudes of the ignorant and unthinking people to madness, bo 
that, throwing off all restraint, they rose in arms against each 
other, and slaughtered and plundered in various directions. 
Once a skirmish took place at Bhoeegaon, between a body of 
troopers and Lieutenant De Kantzow’s party. On another 
occasion, a detachment of light cavalry passing through the 
district broke out into mutiny, killing two of their officers. 
A third officer escaped and joined the garrison at Mynpoorie. 
This happened at Kcrowlee, twelve miles from the station. 

A few days previous to the 29th June, the mutinous 
regiment of Seetapore, in Oude, attacked Furruckabad. The 
five companies of sepoys then occupying the station, and 
which had not, up to this time, exhibited any outward sign of 
disaffection, f embraced the opportunity to rebel, seized the 
treasure, and bolted. The fall of Furruckabad (Futtehghur) 
proved fatal to the future welfare of the Mynpoorie district. 
Communication with other stations was now cut off in every 
direction, except Agra. Four or five days only had elapsed 
since the fall of Furruckabad, when the alarming news arrived, 
that the Jhansi brigade of mutineers, with three guns, having 
sacked the neighbouring station of Etawah, was pursuing its 
way to Mynpoorie. The effect of the evil tidings was soon 
manifest. The new levies managed to run away, and the 
Gwalior Irregulars expressed their unwillingness to oppose the 
mutineers, under the plea of the smallness of their numbers. 

The district authorities, about twenty or twenty-five 
persons, then decided on leaving the station, and, accordingly, 
early on the morning of the 29th June, the treasure having 
been first made over to the ex-rajah and the present rajah, all 
the gentlemen set out for Agra, escorted by Major Baikes’ 
detachment, and, as I learned afterwards, arrived there safe 
and sound. 

Not knowing what to do nor where to go, and being un¬ 
able to proceed to Agra, as the way was beset with budmashes, 
who would have killed us had they caught us, my Christian 
companions and I were in much distress. At last we took 
refuge in the house of Mahundur Singh, zemindar of the vil¬ 
lage adjoining the mission premises, and here, in the greatest 
perplexity and fear, we passed that day and night. 

On the following day, at ten o’clock in the morning the 
mutineers entered the town, and on their way towards the 
cantonments, passed the mission school, which fell into their 
hands. They broke open the doors, removed all its contents, 
consisting of chairs, tables, benches, and valuable books, and 
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then set it on fire. They next destroyed the mission house, 
first emptying it of its contents, and then setting fire to it. 
All the household stuff of the Rev. Mr. Ullmann, and the 
whole of the mission property, including an extensive library, 
were reduced to ashes. 

While engaged in this work of destruction, some person 
informed the sepoys of the presence of Clmstians in the 
village. Immediately several troopers galloped in our direc¬ 
tion, to make inquiries about us. On this the two other 
Christians and myself disguised ourselves, and nearly naked, 
fled away into the fields. The mutineers then plundered the 
village, and left for the encamping ground. We returned 
secretly to the village, and removed our families into the 
jungle, where we lay concealed for a day and two nights with¬ 
out food. 

The rebels plundered the Government servants, burnt all 
the public and private bungalows, and killed three East Indians, 
who refused to leave the station with the authorities on the 
preceding day. On the 2nd July, the sepoys marched out of 
Mynpoorie towards Dehli. I then returned with my family, 
who were in a starving condition, into the town, and put up 
in the ruins of a dwelling-house. Here we passed a fortnight 
in great hardship and distress. I received some assistance 
from several of my old scholars, which was all that I had to 
depend on for our subsistence. I had been robbed of all my 
property, and had nothing left from which to obtain food and 
other necessaries. In addition to these troubles, reports were 
circulated among the natives of mutineers coming up from all 
quarters, and of the total annihilation of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India. The former rajah also shewed symptoms of 
rebellion, and began to govern the district for himself. My 
anxiety of mind, therefore, can scarcely be imagined. Every 
moment appeared to be the last for me to live. 

Four or five days after my return to the town, the two 
Christians, to whom I have alluded above, tv ho had gone I 
knew not whither, came to me and stated that they had tried 
to proceed to Agra, but on reaching Ghirour, twenty miles on 
the road, they were obliged to return on account of the dan¬ 
gers of the way. They expressed their intention of crossing 
the Ganges, and living with a thakoor, the father of Dummer 
Singh. I supplied them with part of a small sum which I had 
fortunately succeeded in obtaining from one of my kind friends, 
and with this they set out for their proposed destination. 

Afterwards the zemindar, of whom I have already spoken, 
having ascertained where I was, took me back to his village, 
where I lived, though in a state of much uneasiness, until the 
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recapture of the place in the beginning of November. Dur¬ 
ing the interregnum, the present ex-rajah managed the affairs 
of the district. He established than alia and tahsilees (for the 
police and revenue), and enlisted both cavalry and infantry - 
from among his own clan, and from the sepoy mutineers. On 
one occasion he fitted out an expedition against the Nawab of 
Duttehghur, to recover possession of the Thanah Bewur; 
which ended in a ridiculous manner. A second was under¬ 
taken against the Alieers of Bharoul, in the Mynpoorie dis¬ 
trict, because they would not acknowledge his superiority, and 
pay him due honor. This ended in a little blood being shed ; 
but it did not humble the Aheers as had been expected. 

I should state that from the commencement of the mutiny 
I had been in constant communication by a kossid, with the 
Rev. Mr. tlllmann in Agra. In August this gentleman kindly 
sent me by*his syce a gold mohur in a small box of yellow- 
coloured salve. This, together with small sums furnished me 
by the zeminder, Mahundur Singh, formed the means of my 
livelihood during the disturbances. I would also add that 
almost all the boys of the school, and the teachers likewise, 
remained faithful both to us and to the British Government 
throughout these trying times. 

In the month of November the moveable column of Co¬ 
lonel Grcathed entered the station. The rajah fled, and his 
fort was given up to the troops to be plundered. It was 
afterwards partially blown up. On this occasion the whole of 
my property and money, which had been deposited in the fort 
on the day of the mutiny, and which I had not been able to 
remove for fear of the rebels, was carried off by the soldiers. 
I visited Mr. Cocks, the civil officer accompanying the force, 
and informed him of the circumstance, and also represented to 
him the sufferings I had endured. After halting for two days, 
the whole of the column left the station for Cawnpore, and Mr. 
Cocks returned to Agra, leaving Rao Bhawany Singh, who 
was subsequently made the Rajah of Mynpoorie, as nazim, to 
undertake the administration of the district. 

As the road to Agra was now safe, I went there with a part of 
Mr. Ullmann’s tent, which had been preserved by the zemin¬ 
dar^, leaving my wife and daughter in the village under the 
care of the zeminders. On arriving I sent them some money 
and cooking utensils. Before I could come back to Mynpoorie, 
the ex-rajah returned with a band of mutineers ; and the nazim, 
finding himself too weak to oppose him, retired to Agra, after 
having been in possession of the district for a fortnight. The 
ex-rajah occupied the fort. Leaving Sukrowlee Ranee, and 
some professional dacoits from Etawah—his companions during 
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his few days’ exile—at the station, he went to Furruckabad 
on a visit to the nawab. lie presently returned with a hhillat 
(a dress of honor), a gun, some recruits, and the title of 
Mynpoorie Sooba. 

I was now quite ignorant of the fate of my family, and 
consequently was in much anxiety and distress. 1 remained 
in Agra until the end of December, when the British retook 
the station, after the exchange of a few shots with the ex-rajah. 
The town and suburbs were given up for plunder to the troops. 

A few days after this I accompanied a commissariat con¬ 
voy despatched from Agra to Mynpoorie. On arriving I 
found my family alive, but they had been robbed by the 
Sikhs of everything 1 had sent to them from Agra. Since 
that time the station has remained quiet, and has gradually 
been resuming its former aspect. I have succeeded in re¬ 
opening the school, and have re-admitted a number of the 
former scholars, but the scarcity of books and other materials 
will for some time prevent it from reaching its former state of 
prosperity. 


Etawah. 

To the Commissioner, 

Sir, — I had the honor yesterday to report demi-officially 
the precautions that I had (though quietly) adopted at this 
station, with a view to preventing any depredations that it was 
possible (though of course improbable,) might be attempted here 
by any of the straggling mutineers from Meerut or Delhi. 

These precautions have proved not altogether useless. 
East night about mid-night, I received an express from Agra, 
acquainting me with the entire success of the measures hitherto 
adopted for the repression of this sudden, and even to the 
parties actually concerned, in it, unexpected outbreak: and 
assuring me of the Government’s perfect confidence in the 
fidelity of the 9th N. I.,—fidelity of which we were soon to 
have practical demonstration. 

About one hour later my new kotwal, Mahomed Alee 
.Tan, received information whilst patrolling the Agra road 
with three sowars of the 8th irregular cavalry, of the approach 
of men, armed with pistols and swords. On coming up with 
and challenging them ! their replies were unsatisfactory ! and 
he told them they must be brought before the magistrate; on 
this they cocked their pistols, and threatened to shoot him if 
lie came near them ; he however talked quietly to them, and 
induced them to come to me, and I, as their story seemed 
improbable, sent them away to Captain Corfield, the officer 
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commanding the station, directing the kotwal to strengthen 
his patrol ‘ en rout,’ in order to guard against any attempt at 
escape. 

Scarcely twenty minutes’had elapsed before I was roused 
by a smart firing, hs I thought at the treasury; all arrange¬ 
ments for a surprise had been made before hand, and within 
three minutes I was at the treasury armed and dressed. 
There I found the soldiers all on the ‘ qui vive,’ muskets 
loaded cheery ! and manifestly ready to fight any one or every 
one. They thought the firing was at the lines; I ran homo 
and drove my wife in my carriage already harnessed over to 
Captain Ross’ which is 4 en route,’ to the lines, and where 
there is a guard of regular troops ; took up Captain Ross and 
dashed off to the lines; on our way we were joined by Messrs. 
Volk and Daniel on horseback, armed : I suppose ten minutes 
from the firing of the first shot had not elapsed before we were 
all at the quarter guard where the medical officer almost 
immediately joined us. 

There I learnt that as directed the kotwal had gone 
from my house to Captain Rosa where he Avas joined by 
three other soAvars; Captain Ross who happened to be awake, 
got up and questioned the men. They repeated as before 
that they belonged to the 2nd cavalry, had gone with remounts 
from CaAvnpore, and were then returning from Agra, they 
had however no uniform, were armed to the teeth, had no 
single paper of any kind with them, and no money. Captain 
Corfield then came up, and on questioning them, considered 
their story so very suspicious that he directed them to accom¬ 
pany him to the lines; this they did, though somewhat 
unwillingly ; when near to the quarter guard, he Lieutenant 
Allan, the kotwal and Meer Hosscin Alii, the duffadar 
of the irregulars, dismounted and ordered them to give up 
their arms; this one did, but on Captain Corfield’s handing 
their weapons ,to the duffadar, their owner snatched them 
away violently, one man then shot Captain Corfield, Avho 
fell instantly, (pistol Avound in the right shoulder, believed 
not severe, ball not extracted) another man dashed at Lieut. 
Allan, who had a double barrelled gun in his hand, the lock 
of which arrested the pistol bullet, a third fired point blank 
at that officer’s chest, knocked him down, and kneeling on 
his chest would have murdered him in a minute ; when the 
kotwal, Mahomed Alee .Tan, at whom three of the others 
fired simultaneously, killed him, dividing his back bone, with 
a borne tulwar-blow; by this time the sepoys in the lines, 
(only fourteen or fifteen) rushed up, (they bad not before 
been able to fire as the parties were all mixed up together,) 
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and poured in a volley, two were shot, one killed as above by 
the kotwal, and two more out down by the sowars, and two 
escaped at the time, but of these one was subsequently captur¬ 
ed by the police. 

Of the men cut down by the sowam one man is still 
alive, and has confessed: he states that his name is Sher 
Andaz Khan, that he is a Pathan of Garra Kote, of Zillah 
Futtehpore, that he is a lance naik of the first troop, third 
cavalry, and was engaged in the late disturbance at Meerut; 
that his six companions are also all Pathans of the same place 
and fellow mutineers, their names being as follows, viz:— 

Yaaeen Khan, 2nd troop, killed. 

Bakhand Khan, Oth troop, killed. 

Nubbeedad Khan, 1st troop, killed. 

Kareeni Khan, 2nd troop, killed. 

Dooman Khan, 2nd troop, escaped. 

Anwur Khan, 4th troop, in Jail. 

At first he stated, that his party came here, hoping to 
induce the 9th to mutiny, but he afterwards declared, that 
in reality they were only trying to sneak home unobserved, 
and this I believe to be the true state of affairs. Search is 
being made, for the escaped trooper, which it is hoped may 
prove successful. 

“ It is not for me to praise the coolness and gallantry 
displayed on this (really at the moment) trying occasion, by 
Lieuts. Corfield and Allen, but it is absolutely necessary that 
I should bring to the notice of Government the excellent 
behaviour of the troops under their command, reduced by 
escort duties, sickness and leave, to about ninety-six men, 
divided over four or five guards, as well as of the small detach¬ 
ment of the eighth irregular cavalry attached to the thuggee 
department here, and kindly placed at my disposal by Capt. 
Ross. I solicit permission to Express to them all publicly on 
the parade the approbation pf the Government of their steadi¬ 
ness, in tins particular instance, and of the .great readiness 
evinced by each separate detached guard to stick to its post, 
and do its duty, come what might. 

The kotwal, Mahomed Alee Jan, whose good conduct 
in arresting Diboa and other proclaimed offienders, has been 
previously reported, behaved with conspicuous bravery and 
great tact. I would under the circumstances recommend that 
an extra honorary personal allowance of rupees twenty a month 
be granted to him : this will raise his salary to rupees one hun¬ 
dred a month, and will of course only be continued until he is 

E romoted, which as he is in every respect an able, and I believe 
onest man, would probably be before long. 


N N 
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Information was given by ’.the burkundazea of a road 
guard post, and a Bolahir of the village at which it is situated: 
one of the burkundazea ran past the men taking a detour 
without their seeing him: and made for the kotwalee : the other 
two followed the pHty slowly at a distance, and never lost 
sight of them until the kotwal came up. I have given 
rewards of 20, 15 and 10 rupees each to these three men, 
and request sanction to the same. 

As these mutineers passed the whole of yesterday at 
the Mutheepoor Serai, near Jeswuntnugger, and then march¬ 
ed thus armed in a body through Jeswuntuugger in ^he 
evening, without attracting any notice from the thanadar of 
that place, notwithstanding that a most stringent and urgent 
order for watchfulness, in regard to this very class of people, 
had been, issued only three days before, I have dismissed him 
summarily : these are times when no paltering can be allowed. 
I have only to add, that the confessing prisoner says that he and 
his party never went to Delhi, but striking off passed through 
Boolundshutmr, and thence vi& Agra, through the skirts of 
which city they passed to Shekoabad and this place : the 
station of Mynpoorie has been apprized of this affair. 

A. O. IIume. 


Tnu Mutiny at Nusseerabad. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Council has the highest 
satisfaction in publishing, for the information of the army, 
the annexed report of the conduct of the first regiment of 
light cavalry (Lancers), made by Captain Hardy on the oc¬ 
casion of a mutiny of the Bengal troops at the station of 
Nusseerbad on the 28th of May last. 

This report has only recently been laid before Government 
by his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, the original des¬ 
patch having miscarried on the road. 

By a later report the Governor in Council has learnt with 
regret that eleven men of the Lancers basely deserted their 
comrades and their standards, and joined the mutineers; but 
the Governor in Council will not suffer the disgrace of these 
unworthy members of the corps to sully the display of loyalty, 
discipline, and gallantry which the conduct of this fine regi¬ 
ment has eminently exhibited. 

To mark the approbation with which he has received this 
report, the Right lion, the Governor in Council will direct 
the immediate promot ion to higher grades of such of the native 
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officers and men as his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
may be pleased to name as having most distinguished them¬ 
selves on this occasion, and thereby earned this special reward; 
and the Governor will take care that liberal compensation is 
awarded for the loss of property abandoned in#he cantonment, 
and subsequently destroyed ; when the Lancers, in obedience 
to orders, marched out to protect the families of the European 
officers, leaving their own unguarded in cantonment. 

To the Officiating Major of Brigade, Rajpootana 
Field Force. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information of 
the Brigadier commanding the Rajpootana field force, the 
part taken by the 1st Lancers in the late sad proceedings at 
Nusseerabad. At about half-past 3 r. M. on the r 28th instant, 
the alarm was given that the 15th regiment of Bengal native 
infantry was in open mutiny, and had seized the guns. In 
common with the other officers I was almost immediately down 
in my troop lines. In a few minutes the whole regiment was 
under arms, mounted, and formed up in open column of troops. 
The column was put into a gallop, and proceeded to the lines 
of the artillery, when the guns were immediately opened 
upon us. The order was given at once to charge and take 
the guns, troops charging in succession. Being ‘left’ in 
‘ front,’ the 6th troop, under Captain Spottiswoode, led ; that 
officer fell at the head of his troop, after getting into the 
battery. A succession of charges followed the officers of 
course leading the way. Not succeeding, as hoped for, in 
retaking the guns. Colonel Penny ordered the attacks to cease, 
and the regiment was marched back and formed in rear of 
our men’s lines to protect them, and be ready to act on the 
mutineers if they came out of their lines into the plain. 
While there, about 5 o’clock, the whole of the 15th officers 
joined us, having been fired at by their men. The 30th regi¬ 
ment would not obey their officers, and it was decided to 
move out of camp with the ladies and children while light 
remained. Colonel Penny being taken ill it devolved, upon 
me to execute the order for immediate retreat on Ajmeer. 
Subsequently the direction was changed for this place 
(Beawur), where we arrived yesterday morning. Halfway 
the regiment halted till daylight for rest, and to let stragglers 
come up ; and here Colonel Penny was brought a corps, hav¬ 
ing died on the road. A volunteer party of three men and a 
lmvildar was Bent back to reconnoitre and bring an account 
of the further proceedings of the mutineers in cantonments; 
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and a party under a native officer was left on the halting- 
ground with orders how to act in case of emergency, and to 
stay till rejoined by the party reconnoitering. 

This near detachment reached the regiment at 8 o’clock 
yesterday evening. The result of the reconnoissance, which 
duty was performed in the f most creditable manner, has al¬ 
ready been laid before the Brigadier in person. In addition 
to Colonel Penny, deceased, apparently from over exertion, 
and Captain Spottiswoode, shot, as before stated, under the 
guns. Cornet Newberry, a promising young officer was also 
shot in the act of charging, and Lieutenant and Adjutant 
F. Lock and myself are wounded, but doing well. At present 
I only know for certain of one of our men badly wounded, 
and three horses shot. Cornet Jenkins had his charger shot 
under him, and Lieutenant Stephens’s charger is badly wound¬ 
ed. The loss of the mutineers I have been unable to ascer¬ 
tain at present. I make out to be missing sixty-six men, 
exclusive of the guards and sick left behind, but I hope 
the greater number of these will be speedily accounted for. 
In concluding this report I would beg the Brigadier’s kind 
offices in recommending the regiment under my command to 
the generous consideration of Government. Cantoned with 
two mutinous regiments, the regiment has, as the Brigadier 
knows, been nightly on duty for a fortnight past, and entirely 
responsible for the safety of the cantonment. They have 
been constantly tempted and assailed with abuse, with no 
other result than telling their officers. They turned out in 
the promptest way to attack the mutineers, and they marched 
out of camp when ordered, as they stood, leaving their fami¬ 
lies and everything they had in the world behind them. They 
are now without tents, in a hot plain, and without any pos¬ 
sibility of being comfortable; but up to this time all has 
been most cheerfully borne and all duty correctly performed. 
I am fearful as to the propriety of mentioning the losses of 
the European officers, but I cannot refrain from bringing to 
the notice of my superiors the grateful sense I have of the 
efficient and kind aid that the officers have afforded me at 
this trying time. Their active services during the mu¬ 
tiny have already been recognized by the Brigadier’s appro¬ 
bation. 


E. A. Hardy, 
Commanding first Lancers. 


Camp , near BeaUbur , May 30. 
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The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to direct that the G. 
O. No. 627, of the first of July, with the letter from Captain 
Hardy thereto subjoined, shall be carefully translated into 
Hindustani and Mahratta by interpreters of regiments, and 
read and explained to the whole of the native troops of 
the Bombay army, at a special parade to be ordered for that 
purpose. 


General Anson. 

Meanwhile tidings of the Meerut mutiny and the seizure of 
Delhi were telegraphed to the hills, and General Anson at once 
came down to Umballah, which he reached on the 15th, and 
within three or four days there 'were under his orders there, 
besides the 9th lancers, and two troops of horse .artillery, the 
three infantry regiments from the hills. It should, however, 
be explained that, owing to the original deficiency in numbers, 
the large depots left in the hill stations, and the necessity of leav¬ 
ing a party at Umballah, these infantry regiments were little bet¬ 
ter than strong wings. Then it was found necessary to wait for 
a siege-train. In Delhi there were two first class siege-trains in a 
complete state of preparation, but these were in the hands of the 
enemy. The next large magazine was at the small station of 
Phillour, where there was an old fort, with a native infantry 
regiment to guard it. This was saved by the timely arrival of 
a few Europeans, and the backwardness of the sepoys there, the 
3rd B. N. I., in joining the mutiny. To Phillour then instant 
requisition was made for the train. Whilst waiting at Umballah 
for its arrvial some plan of operations had to be decided on. 
Advisers were “ plenty as blackberries.” The following sketch 
of the difficulties of the position at this juncture is almost 
amusing as the sequel shows with what energy and determina¬ 
tion they were met. “ The question arose, wlmt is to be 
done ?” The great majority said, “ speedly advance to Delhi,” 
and nip the insurrection in the bud, and some warned that the 
step was rash. The troops at Umballah were harassed, two regi¬ 
ments of native infantry, whose fidelity was more than doubt¬ 
ed, and who were the subject of continual alarm caused em¬ 
barrassment. The greater part of the advisers thought a siege- 
train necessary. A light siege-train was ordered from Phillour: 
the Goorkhas from Simlah were to bring it. But news came 
that the Goorkhas had mutinied. Then came reports that all 
Simlah was being massacred by the Goorkhas. The wives of 
the staff were at Simlah; the staff were <in consternation, and 
the siege-train was forgotten for a time. Sir J. Lawrence, 
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chief commissioner of the Punjaub, was away at Rawaul 
Pindee, near the Indus, He remained there, but through the 
electric telegraph he was ever present, and he was throughout, 
by his messages and letters, the soul of the energetic party. 
Communication with all other governors being cut off, he was 
principally looked to by the military authorities. He did not 
cease strongly to urge a rapid advance. The local commis¬ 
sioner and others urged this course. The commissariat officer 
said he would sacrifice himself, but would not sacrifice the 
army. What is to be done says one; ‘ the commissariat officer 
says he can’t and won’t move.’ The ready answer was—‘ in all 
emergencies the commissariat officers invariably knock up. 
You must trust to the civil authorities ; an abundant harvest 
has just been reaped; you shall not want for food.’ ‘Well, 
then, the medical officer protested against going without 1,500 
doolies, and they were not to be had; and here we were 
going against a fortified town. Suppose they Bhut the gates 
and we can’t get in, what are we to do ? And suppose in this 
frightful heat the army falls sick (and cholera was already in 
the camp) where are any reserves ?’ General Anson’s answer 
to all was ‘ it is all true, the rules of war arc against us. Wc 
may have no reserve, an insufficient force, few dooties, and 
an inadequate commissariat; but Delhi must be taken.’ So it 
was settled to advance, but not without the siege-train, and 
the siege-train was hurried on. The native infantry regiments 
were harangued and loudly professed their fidelity. Half of 
one gradually deserted, while some were sent out on detach¬ 
ment duty, and the other regiment re-swore themselves on their 
colours, and aeeommpanied the force towards Delhi, where 
they presently deserted.” 

The advanced guard of the force collected for the reduction 
of Delhi under the Commander-in-chief, reached Kurnaul on 
the 21st., the main body still remaining for some days at 
IJmballab. When the guns were within a short distance of the 
camp General Anson advanced, and had reached Kumaul, 
when he was attacked by cholera and died there on the 27th. 
The death of General Anson was thus made known by the 
Governor General:— 

“ GENERAL ORDER BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF 

INDIA IN COUNCIL. 

Fort William, 5th June, 1857. 

“ With deep sorrow the Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Gouncil discharges. the painful duty of announcing to the army 
of India the death of his Excellency General the Hon’ble George 
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Anson, Commandor-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s and the Honorable 
Company's Forces in India. 

“ This sad event took place on the 27tli ultimo, at Umballah, after 
a short illness. 

“ In General Anson the army of India has lost a Commander than 
whom none was ever more earnest and indefatigable in labouring to 
improve the condition, extend the comforts, and increase the efficiency 
of every branch of the service committed to his charge.' 

“ To the Crown and the lion’ble East India Company whom he 
has served so zealously, as well as to the troops who have been his 
unceasing care, General Anson’s Untimely end in the midst of arduous 
duties will, the Governor General in Council feels assured, be a source 
of the sincerest grief. 

“ The Governor General in Council directs that, as a mark of respect 
to the late Commander-in-chief, the flag of the fort shall to-morrow 
be hoisted half mast high, and that seventeen minute guns, according 
with the rank which he held, shall be fired from the F«rt. 

“ The same honors are to be paid to the memory of General Ansorf 
at each of the principal military stations in India, on receipt of this 
order. 

“ The Governor General in Council further directs, that the officers 
of her Majesty’s and the lion’ble Company’s army shall wear mourn¬ 
ing for fourteen days from the day on which this order is received at 
their respective stations." 


Boolundshuiiuk. 

The first news received at Boolundshuhur of the mutiny at 
Meerut was conveyed by a traveller, a young officer, who was 
on his way to Meerut. He was attacked and robbed while 
travelling in a gbaree between Ha upper and Meerut, and re¬ 
traced his steps to Boolundshuhur, having beard, that owing 
to the outbreak at Meerut, it was not sale to proceed. In a 
few days several travellers, proceeding upwards, arrived at 
Boolundshuhur, where they were obliged to remain. The party 
was composed of about twenty Europeans. The outbreak at 
MeeAit, and the retreat of the mutineers from that station with 
impunity, were the signal for the rise of the disaffected in the 
Boolundshuhur district. The only force at the disposal of Mr. 
Sapte, the magistrate and collector, consisted of one companv 
of the 9th regiment N. I., a few irregulars on leave, and 
such men as he was able to raise on the emergenev. These 
were barely sufficient to protect the station, while the district 
was necessarily left to the mercy of the Goojurs. One or two 
small dours were made against them, however, and a few men 
captured and lodged in jail. Matters went on thus until the 
21st May, when the news of the mutiny of the 9th N. I. at 
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Allygliur reached Boolundshuhur. The ladies were at once 
sent off to Meerut under the escort of the gentlemen who had 
been detained, and a few sowars. The authorities remained at 
their posts, together with Mr. Turnbull, who had been reliev¬ 
ed only a few days previously by Mr. Sapte. 

It being reported that the attack on the station was to be 
made at 5 i\ M., shortly before that hour, they began to pack 
the treasure, in the hope of getting the guard of the 9th N. I., 
to escort it into Meerut; but while in the act of packing it, 
the station was inundated with Goojurs, who were immediate¬ 
ly attacked, and several of their number killed. They suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in releasing the prisoners. The guards of the 
9th N. I. meanwhile remained over the treasure. After the 
Goojurs were driven away, the authorities tried to induce the 
guard to march with it, which they did, but taking the Delhi 
instead of th« Meerut route. At the same time they advised 
•the Europeans to go to Meerut, which they were compelled to 
do. Having obtained a small body of cavalry under Captain 
Tyrrwhit, they in a day or two returned to Boolundshuhur, 
where they found the Goorkhas had arrived the day previous, 
as also about 200 of the Rani] tore horse who mutinied two or 
three days afterwards, and were turned out; -every house had 
been burnt and all property, public and private, plundered. 
The Goorkhas left on the 30th May to join, the camp of the 
Commander-in-chief; and the next day the Goojurs attacked 
and sacked Secunderabad, a large town, nine miles off, contain¬ 
ing several thousand inhabitants. They knew there was no force 
to send against them, so plundered in perfect security. On the 
10th June, intelligence was received at Boolundshuhur of the 
arrival of a number of cavalry mutineers at Khoorja, which 
so excited the men that a number of them went off at once, 
thus reducing the number with the authorities to about thirty, 
and even they could not all have been relied on in case of an 
attack, so that it was determined to fall back on Galoutee, about 
twelve miles north of Boolundshuhur. The next day*they 
returned to the station, but found it, and the city occupied by 
the men of Wully Dad Khan, a relation of the King of Delhie. 

On proceeding to the city, they were found drawn up in 
position with three guns. The European party, consisting of 
Captain Tyrrwhit and Messrs. Sapte, Lyall, Clifford, and An¬ 
derson, with about fourteen sowars, charged the enemy,on which 
they opened fire with grape musketry, knocking over three 
men and horses, fortunately missing the Europeans, who were 
obliged to retire to Meerut, leaving the place in the possession 
of Wully Dad Khan. 
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Mutiny at IIissau. 

On tlie 12th of May last, tlio usual clilk from Delhi was not 
received here, which caused excitement in the station, but 
the cause was not known. On the 13th, the news of the fall 
of Delhi into the hands of the mutineers, and the great mas¬ 
sacre of European lives, reached Ifissar. Mr. Wedderburn, 
Collector, transferred the treasury from its old place near the 
Collector’s kutelicry, and deposited it in the fort, and he 
himself left his house, which was formerly occupied by Mr. 
Durnergue, and used to live with his family in the fort with 
Mr. Taylor. The treasury was guarded by IDO sepoys of 
the Ilurrianah light infantry. Lieutenant and Mrs. Barwell, 
Adjutant of H. L. I., stopped with Mr. Wedderburn, and 
eighty more sepoys came from Ilansi to join the Ilissar sepoys; 
one hundred sowars of the JVuwab of Dadree, linder Shah 
Noor Khan llessaldar, being picketed in the fort garden ; 
the newly employed twenty sowars of the irregular regiment 
were picketed outside near the western gate of the fort. 
There was a guard at the tehseel as also at the kutchery. 
These arrangements were going on for the safety of the town, 
and the quietness of the district, till the 28th of May. 

Eor fifteen days previous to the outbreak neither sepoys nor 
chuprasees showed any signs of disaffection. These men were 
inside the fort avowedly for its protection. Meanwhile a 
rumour gained ground that the assistant patrol at Ladwa, 
a Shahzada, had incited the men of the customs to revolt. 
.Still no change or incivility was observed. For further se¬ 
curity Mr. Wedderburn obtained from the Dadree Nuwab 
the services of fifty sowars, who afterwards showed themselves 
traitors. He also tried to raise a corps of irregular horse ; 
about ninety men anti horses were entertained, but these were of 
no use, as they were kept outside the fort, while the sepoys 
were inside with the gate locked night, and day. And besides 
were placed on the opposite side of the fort to that from 
which an attack was supposed could be made. 

On the morning of the 29th, the gates of the city and 
fort were closed, as bodies of Klianjurs had been seen con¬ 
cealed in the Bheer. Mr. Wedderburn went to office at 
10 a. m. At about 1 p. M., Mr. Taylor and myself, who 
had been playing at chess, were roused by a servant rushing 
in, to say that some Delhi sowars were outside the eity gate, 
and that Lieut. Barwell had gone down to see what was 
wrong. I immediately took up my pistol, and went outside 
the verandah, calling Mrs. llallel, as I passed her room. 
When Mr. T. and myself got into the verandah, ive saw two 

O O 
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sowars ride up to the sentry, and after giving him some 
instructions turn round and dash off. Mr. T. and myself 
then went down to the gate, and I passed through the wicket, 
I then saw that Mr. Taylor had no arms, and told him to 
get his gun. He was then inside the wicket, and on turning, 
a volley was fired at us, one ball striking Mr. T. in the hand, 
another knocking my hat off. The wicket was immediately- 
slammed to by the sentry. On seeing the wicket closed, 
I entered the garden outside the fort, and endeavoured to 

f et into the house by the garden postern, but found it locked. 

'he two sowars (Dadree) on sentry at this gate, drew on me 
and their comrades, who were picketed in the garden rushing 
to the spot, I gave up all hope of being able to effect my 
entrance into the house, where I might have rescued my 
wife. I accordingly made for the city wall and had to shoot 
one sowar, which checked the others for a few minutes, during 
which I managed to scramble over the wall and dropped in 
the canal, over which I waded into a tank overgrown with 
rushes in which I lay concealed till 8 P. M., when I struck 
through the bheer for Jheend, which I reached the day after. 
I will give Mr. Taylor’s escape in his own words :—‘Iran 
from the gate through a volley of bullets, and thought I 
heard you fall close behind me, as we both turned on hearing 
the first shot from the guard-room. The last I saw of your 
poor wife was standing at the railing, she screamed as she 
saw a fellow jump out of the rabbit house at me with a 
sword. I had just time to get into the house and seize 
either your’s or Barwell’s sword and cut the fellow down, 
and going to the back of the house to get time to tie up the 
wounds on my left hand, from which there was a stream of 
blood, the brutes fired at me again from the top of the office 
steps, but a pillar of the verandah.saved me. I was hid for 
three days in the Bheer near Tulwundee, came to Thaneysur 
in disguise, reaching the border of Puttiala, the first night 
came on to Umballah and joined the company of vo¬ 
lunteers.’ 


Lieut. Barwell entered the garden two minutes after me, 
and tried to get in by the garden gate, he ws\s"cut down by 
the Dadree sowars. The force in llissar, at the time of the 
outbreak, was two companies, Hurrianah’s, inside the fort,ninety- 
,six sowars of the irregular regiment we were raising, picketed 
outside the fort, and about eighty Dadree and Jhujjur sowars, 
fifty of them being picketed in the fort garden. There was a 
guard at the Tehseel as also at the kutcherry. The treasure 
(1,70,000) was in the magazine in the fort. I heard most 
of the particulars of the loot and massacre from the brutes 
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who came down to bathe about twenty yards from where 
I was concealed. They stated that sowars were out hunting for 
those who had escaped, who were to be brought in to be burnt 
in the houses. 

It appears that Serjeant Shields received notice of the out¬ 
break at half past eleven, he tried to get into the fort to give 
us the intelligence, but could not, as the gates were closed. He 
then went round to Dr. Waghorn’s, and they tried to get a 
letter in, but it never reached us. They waited till the firing 
had commenced and then got off with the camels. 


On the 24th of May four sowars from Ilansi arrived at 
Hissar, and gave intelligence of the mutiny at the former place. 
There were then in Ilissar two companies of the Hurrianah 
Battalion inside the fort, ninety-six sowars of the irregular 
regiment which was then being raised, about eighty Dadree 
and Jhujjur sowars, and the usual guards at the tehseel and 
kutoherry. The first visit of the sowars was to the kut- 
cherry which was just being closed. The office assistants had 
already got into their buggies and were driving home when 
they were fired upon. They returned and gave the alkrm to 
Mr. Wedderburn, who was awaiting the arrival of his buggy. 
So soon as the alarm had been raised, Mr. Wedderburn re¬ 
treated by the Havalat enclosure, and called upon the kut- 
eherry guard to protect him, but they in reply shot him 
through the head. The sowars then made for the Kotwallee 
where they killed the Teliseeldar, Mr. D. Thompson, who had 
locked himself in the buildings, which his murderers were 
obliged to unroof before they could get at him. The man who 
shot him is known, and it is probable that he will be appre T 
bended. By about 1 l*. m. the rebel sowars arrived at the 
fort, and intelligence of their arrival was conveyed to Lieut. 
Harwell in command, who at once closely followed by Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Hallett, went down to the gate. As soon as 
they had passed out of the wicket, it was slammed to by the 
sentry. Mr. Hallett at once made for his house, and endea¬ 
voured to get in by the garden postern, but it was locked. 
Two sowars on the sentry at the gate drew on him, and as 
their comrades came running together, Mr. Hallett made for the 
city wall over which he escaped, and laying concealed in a 
tank overgrown with rushes until dark, succeeded in effecting 
his escape to Jheend. Mrs. Hallett was thus unavoidably 
left to her fate, and was murdered. Mr. .Taylor effected his 
escape to Umballah, and Lieut. Harwell was cut down by the 
Dadree sowars. During all this time the massacre was going on 
in other parts of the city. Mrs. Smith, the wife of' the second 
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clerk in the Collector’s office, with five children, hid herself about 
150 yards from her residence. When the sowars arrived and 
enquired for them, the molly said that, they had taken refuge in 
the fort, so that the rebels were obliged to content themselves 
with burning and plundering the house. A short time previ¬ 
ously Mrs. Smith had relieved a chowkeedar and saved him 
from starvation. This man’s name was Bolee Bux. After the 
departure of the sowars lie came to the molly and enquired 
after his mistress and her children. As the fellow seemed 
grateful for the kindness he had received at her hands, the 
molly told him where she was lying concealed, and the chow- 
keedar went off apparently to offer his services. But his 
object was far otherwise. Por, no sooner did he find them, 
than he slew every one', not even sparing the children. The 
wretch has not yet been caught, but he is known, and will 
probably suffer punishment for his ingratitude. The spot 
where Mrs. Smith was murdered is still stained with blood, 
and shreds of her gown and of the clothes of her children 
hang upon the bushes. Their bones as well as the head of 
Mr. Wedderburn and a part of his jaw, which were the por¬ 
tions <jf his body, alone found, have been buried by some of 
General Van Cortlandt’s force. Mrs. Jeffries, the wife of the 
head clerk in the Collector’s office was shot by one of the 
sowars, and then hacked to pieces by the liamghurs. Mrs. 
Wedderburn and child with Mrs. Barwell and the sister of 
Mr. Thompson hid themselves for some time upon the top of 
a large lvotee, built on the rampart Terreplein. But unfor¬ 
tunately one of the ladies incautiously showed herself. They 
were at once brought down, murdered, and their bodies 
thrown outside the rampart; the floor and walls of the room in 
which they were murdered are still stained with blood. Some 
of their bones have been found, and interred with those of 
Mr. Wedderburn. Dr. Waghorn and Sergeant Shields, of 
the stud department, managed to effect their escape on camels. 
They had previously attempted to give notice of the insurrec¬ 
tion to Lieutenant Barwell in the fort, but had been unable 
to effect their object. The cool blood-tliristy way jn which the 
massacre at Hissar was perpetrated would if it were not for 
other examples, be almost beyond belief. Those were 
slaughtered, who could have given no provocation, and who 
were in many instances the benefactors of their murderers. 

In the magazine there was at the time of the outbreak up¬ 
wards of one lakh and seventy thousand rupees in cash, and 
there was much valuable Government property belonging to 
the cattle farm in the station. Some of the property has been 
recovered by General Van Cortlandt or his officers, but of 
course the bulk is irretrievably gone. 
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Mutiny at Neemuoii. 

The Superintendent at Neemuch to the Agent to the Governor- 
General at Rajpootana. 

Neemuch, June 16, 1857. 

I have the honor to submit a report upon the events 
preceding and subsequent to the late mutiny of the troops 
stationed at Neemuch,* which has already been demi-officialiy 
notified to you. 

My daily demi-official communications will have acquaint¬ 
ed you with the state of feeling which pervaded the troops 
after the occurrences at Meerut and Delhi- became known ; 
but, until the outbreak of the troops stationed at Nussee- 
rabad, the best hopes were entertained that those here 
would be restrained from following in the tide of rebellion, 
livery effort was made to preserve the confidence of the men, 
and to make that of the officers in them apparent. Colonel 
Abbott slept every night in a tent in the lines of his regiment, 
without a gujtrd of sentry; aud lattei-ly all officers did the 
same, even with their families. One wing of the 7th regi¬ 
ment, Gwalior contingent, held the fortified square and trea¬ 
sury, and the other wing was encamped close to, but outside, 
the walls. Captain Macdonald, commanding the corps, resided 
entirely in the fort, for the purpose of better observing and 
controlling his regiment. Although it is not for me to com¬ 
ment on the actions of commanding officers, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my admiration of the firm and conciliating 
conduct of all officers in command of corps and detachments 
throughout this trying period, and especially of the tact and 
calm judgment exercised by Colonel P. Abbott, 72nd regiment, 
native infantry, commanding the station, by whose management 
the outbreak was, without doubt, delayed by many days. 

On the morning of the 2nd instant. Colonel Abbott in¬ 
formed me, in his own regimental lines, that from the occur¬ 
rences of the previous night, and from information he had 
received, he was of opinion that the outbreak could not be 
delayed more than a few hours. I left him to secure a few 
of my most* valuable records, and endeavour to ensure a line 
of retreat for fugitives by the Oodeypore road, by means of 
a detachment of police sowars. Meanwhile, Colonel Abbott 
undertook to assemble all the native officers of the force, and 
endeavour to bring them to a sense of their duty, and to 
remove the distrust in each other which, there was reason to 
believe, was one cause of the prevailing excitement. After 
some discussion, all took oaths on the Koran and Ganges 

* 4th Troop, 1st Brigade; Horse Artillery ; two troops 1st Light Cavalry ; 
72nd Regiment Native infantry ; 7th Regiment Gwalior Contingent. 
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■water, that they now trusted each other, and would remain 
true to their salt. The commanding officer was requested to 
swear to his confidence in their faithful intentions,' and did so, 
when the meeting broke up, all apparently being satisfied and 
loyally inclined. All continued quiet up to the evening of the 
3rd, when some excitement was again apparently arising, 
as it was said, from a rumour of the approach of troops to the 
station. 

It is necessary to mention here, that for many preceding 
days the utmost panic had prevailed in the Sudder Bazar, 
and great number of persons had removed with their proper¬ 
ty. The wildest reports were constantly set afloat by design¬ 
ing persons to increase the distrust, and the commonest occur¬ 
rences were distorted into phantoms of evil intended against 
the troops. 

The move of the Kotali force under Major Burton, for 
the protection of Jawud, had been determined upon in consul¬ 
tation with Colonel Abbott, commanding the station. The 
troops of Neemuch had been told of the intended move some 
days before, and assured that uo part of the force was intended 
to approach Neemuch. Kotali troops were ordered to Jawud, 
in view to preserving the peace in the district, and protecting 
the town from marauders. I believe there is no reason what¬ 
ever to suppose that this movement, precipitated the crisis, 
while subsequent events have proved it to have been a most 
fortunate and liappy one for the interests of Government. 

On the night of the 3rd, symptoms of violence were 
shown by the artillery, and Lieutenant Walker could only 
restrain them for about two hours, when some of them rushed 
to the guns, and, loading them, fired two off*, evidently as a 
preconcerted signal. Upon this the cavalry rushed to join 
them, and, shortly afterwards, the 72nd broke from their lines 
also. The wing of the 7th regiment, Gwalior contingent, 
encamped outside the fort, had been marched inside by Cap¬ 
tain Macdonald on the report of the signal guns, and every 
preparation for defence made. To provide for this emergency, 
I had furnished Captain Macdonald with a written, promise on 
the part of Government of rewards to the following amount in 
case of a successful defence of the fort and treasury, but to 
be used only in case of an outbreak:— 

To each sepoy ... ... ... ... Us. 100 

To each naick ... ... ... ... ,, 300 

To each havildar. ... ... ... „ 500 

Native commissioned officers to be rewarded in proportion, at 
the discretion of Government, and a special reward of 5,000 
rupees to be given to the senior native officer, or to the one 
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who most distinguished himself in the defence and preserving 
the loyalty of the regiment. The promise was duly promul¬ 
gated on the outbreak occurring, but, after holding firm for 
some time, the gates were ordered, by a subadar named Heera 
Sing, to be opened, and the officers were told to save themselves, 
and eventually escorted to a place of comparative safety. 
Captain Macdonald and his officers remained in the fort to the 
very last, and only left it on the gates being forcibly opened, 
and their lives in the greatest danger, with no hope of being 
of the least use. 

I was roused on the report of the two signal guns, and 
was quickly on horseback. I proceeded to rouse my assistant. 
Lieutenant Ritchie, and Assistant-Surgeon Cotes, who resided 
in the next bungalow. While there. Lieutenant Barnes, ar¬ 
tillery, galloped up, begging us to aid in bringing away Mrs. 
Walker and child, whose carriage bad been fired at four or five 
times by mounted troopers. We immediately hastened to assist, 
and succeeded in getting out of the station upon the Oodeypore 
road, and by this time fires were appearing in all directions. 
Having seen the party safe to the village of Daroo, Lieute¬ 
nant Ritchie and I returned towards cantonments, in the hope 
of assisting fugitives. We met the officers of the 1st cavalry, 
but no others; and, after hovering about the burning station 
till daylight, we set out for Daroo. 


Deposition of Kodra I3heel Sepoy, 1th Company, Afeerar, 
liheel Corps,taken at Khirwarrah, 10th .Tune,—states, [ was on 
duty at Col. Lawrence’s house in the guard of Raj eca Ilavildar, 
and eight sepoys. One day there had been an alarm that the 
Europeans were coming, when the regiment turned out, and 
the walls of the fortified square were lined. It was found to 
be false, and subsequently oaths were exchanged between the 
sahib log, and the native officers. On the night of the 3rd 
at about 11 o’clock, two guns were fired by the artillery. The 
cavalry immediately, as I heard from enquify the next day, 
surrounded the station by pickets, and then the infantry turn¬ 
ed out. I heard shots at the Brigade Major’s house which was 
presently ill flames. The mutineers went in parties and set 
fire to all the bungalows. At 4 o’clock in the morning, a 
naick and four sepoys dressed, but without their pantalqtons, 
came to Colonel Lawrence’s house. Our guard got ready and 
loaded and prepared to fire, and told them we would do so if 
they came nearer. On which the naick of the guard called 
out ‘turn ek deen ya do deen.’ We replied c ek deen.’ We 
had been told by the jemadar of chaprassis, iBhowany Bux, that 
we Should be addressed in this style, and if we replied ‘ do 
deen,’ we should be killed at once. On our saying ‘ ek deen’ 
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the naiek and four went away. At 7 o’clock four troopers 
came, and stood opposite to us with drawn swords. We 
threatened to fire at them, as wc had done at the sepoys on 
which they asked us as before ‘ turn ek deen ya do deen’ ? We 
replied ‘ ek deen.’ They told us that it was no use resisting, 
we must lay down our arms, take off our clothes and go with 
them. We refused to lay down our arms, and then two troop¬ 
ers wont, on one side of us and two on the other. The troops 
were then passing by in front of the fort. The infantry drew 
up with the artillery in front. We wore taken to the‘ General- 
lee Sobadar Bahadoor’ a short, very stout man, with wdiifc mous¬ 
tache and dressed in infantry uniform. They had opened the 
treasury, and were distributing two months’ pay to each man. 
The f Generalee Sobadar’offered ns on the morrow, two months’ 
pay to each if we consented to inarch with them, otherwise 
our arms should be taken from us, and we should be killed on 
the spot. We, of course, helpless, consented to go, and were 
made to fall in with the rifle company of the 72nd. From 
the fort we were taken to the lines, where ihey had been 
collecting all the plunder from the officers’ houses and laden 
it on buggies and garees. At. about two o’clock they all 
started for Neembaeurrah, having told off advance and rear 
guards and cavalry flankers, but without any other great 
order. Infantry in front followed by guns and the cavalry 
in the rear. They could only get as far as Nowagong that 
night. Our guard had made arrangements for escape, dust 
before reaching Nowagong, we went into a Bowlee as if to 
drink. The cavalry flankers told us to come on, we said, we 
are coming, but. are a little tired. We smoked there and sat. 
quickly till it was dark, and then bolted into the jungle, and 
came via Daroo and Bheendir in six days here. Did you 
hear if any officers were killed ? The sepoys said that several 
had been killed. 1 heard a great many shots in different 
bungalows that were burning. They told me the Brigade 
Major was killed. Where is Bhowany Bax Chuprassee and 
the others left by Colonel Lawrence ? They, all the servants, 
and every soul, left with the mutineers. Did you save your 
things? No: we lost every thing excepting our lotas, which 
we saved by putting into our haversacks. We saved our 
arms and ammunition. Did the sepoys tell you where they 
were going ? Yes, they wanted ns to come to Delhi with 
them, where they said the Padshah would give us fourteen 
rupees a month. They said they were going via Chittore in 
fifteen days to Deljii. Do you know any thing of the ladies 
and children ? I heard that one or two ladies were killed, and 
that in a house where there were children they were Seized 
by the legs and thrown into the burning flames. 
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Account by Ensign Davenport (1 2th Bombay Native Infantry') 
<tf the Mutiny at Ncemuch. 

About a week before the mutiny I volunteered to do duty 
with the Qjralior Contingent (7th infantry). I was ordered 
to take up my quarters in the fort, where Macdonald and T 
remained day and night with the right wing (three companies). 
The left wing (five companies) was quartered in a vacant hos¬ 
pital some quarter of a mile distant from the fort. On the night 
of the 3rd Macdonald and I lay down in our clothes, but not to 
sleep, as we had reason to suspect that all was not right. At 
half past 11 r. M. we were aroused by the report of a gun, 
which in a few minutes was followed by another. This was 
the signal for the row to commence, and many moments had 
not passed when we saw our houses blazing all round. Lieute¬ 
nant Gurdon, who was at the hospital with the left wing, 
under the command of Lieutenant Hose, also at the hospital, 
was aroused by a subadar telling him that guns had been fired, 
and the disturbance commenced. Lieutenant Rose and he 
got the men out of the hospital and marched them to join ua 
in the fort. A shot was fired on the way to the fort, it was 
said by a sepoy, at Lieutenant Rose. When they had joined 
us we placed the men along the ramparts, served out ammuni¬ 
tion to them, and ordered them to load. They obeyed all our 
orders with apparent cheerfulness, and one and all swore to 
defend the place with their lives. I was placed to defend the 
gate, with a subadar of nearly fifty years’ service, two European 
sergeants, and twenty picked men. We remained in a most 
anxious state of suspense for nearly four hours, during which 
time we saw cavalx-y men riding about, and thrusting^ lighted 
torches, placed at the end of long poles, into the thatch of the 
bungalows, when we heard the 72d Bengal native infantry, 
the Bengal cavalry and artillery, approaching. Just as they 
passed the political agent’s house, about 200 or 300 yards from 
the fort, two more guns were fired. This was, the signal for 
the Gwalior men to be up and doing. Immediately on these 
guns being fired my old hero of fifty years’ standing ordered his 
picked and brave men to lower the gate, which 1 did my best 
to prevent, and for my pains received a gentle intimation that 
if I did not hold my tongue and be quiet, I should be treated 
to a little cold steel in the shape of a dozen or so of bayonets. 
I then asked them to let me go and report progress to the 
major; this they granted. I made my report, after -which 
Macdonald, Rose, Gurdon, and myself weiit among the men, 
who were assembled in the court-yard fixing bayonets. Mac¬ 
donald addressed the men to no purpose. We tried to take 
away the colours, but this they would not permit. They then 

r p 
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took us outside the gate and told us to go, and on our hesita¬ 
ting said if the Bengal infantry, cavalry, and artillery saw us 
we should be murdered, and that they could not and would 
not try to save us. We then went away. Macdonald and 
myself, having lost our horses, had to walk to Bifte beyond 
Duno, about thirteen miles from Neemuch, where we met several 
others in the same plight as ourselves. We had not been 
there long before the villagers in affright, it having been re¬ 
ported that the cavalry was after us, told us to take ourselves 
elsewhere. We started from Baree about 1 p. m. on June 4; 
and after three hours’ march under a broiling sun reached 
Chota Sadree. Here we got a little to eat and drink, and were 
joined by a largo number of women and children. After about 
two hours’ stay at this place we were sent away; our party now 
consisting of about fifteen men, six women, and ten children. 
We travelled all night, getting to Burra Sadree at 6 a. m. of the 
5th of June. We got nothing to eat till 2 o’clock, and after 
partaking of some kind of stew, got on our legs again, the 
villagers having served us with notice to quit. We made a 
place called Doogla before nightfall, and established ourselves 
in a mud fort only forty yards square, within which we had a 
menagerie of men, women, children, bullocks, horses and camels, 
and vermin of every description. On the fourth day of my 
residence there, 1 was attacked by cholera. My recovery was 
almost a miracle. On the 9th, Showers, having procured an 
escort for us from the Bana of Oudepore, joined us. Our 
party now broke up. Showers going in pursuit of the mutineers 
with the greater number of officers. I was too unwell to go 
with them, so I accompanied the party to Oudepore, which 
consisted* of all the women and children and the following 
officers :—Walker, Bengal artillery ; Lieutenant Bose and 
Ensign Davenport, Bombay infantry; Lieutenant Gurdon, 
Bengal infantry; and Drs. Clarke, Cotes, and Gane. On 
our arrival at Oudepore, on the 12tli of June, the Bana gave 
up one of his \Vater palaces to us, and we lived there till the 
22d, receiving every kindness and attention from his Majesty. 
On the 22nd the women and children. Lieutenant Walker, 
Drs. Clarke and Cotes started for Mount Aboo ;• Lieutenant 
Gurdon, Ensign Davenport, and Dr. Gane went the same day 
with Dr. Annesly with an escort furnished by the Bana, and 
arrived at Kairwarrah in safety on the 24th of June. 


Dr, Murray's Narrative. 

The night of the 3rd was one of the loveliest I have ever seen. 
About eleven o’clock I had my bed brought outside, as usual, 
where the sentry was pacing up and down, and lay down in my 
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clothes. I had not been half an hour on my bed when two 
puns were fired, at intervals of a few seconds, by Walker’s 
battery : this was evidently a preconcerted signal, for immediately 
after sovera^Shots were fired in the direction of the cavalry lines, 
and bungalow after bungalow was set on fire. I assembled my night- 
guard at once, and wanted them to accompany me to Captain Laurie’s 
bouse, where I expected to find some ladies, whom I intended to 
escort towards the fort or fortified square. The ‘ naick ’ (or corporal) 
said there was no use in going, that wc should be killed by the 
cavalry, and strongly advised mo to retire. I was going over myself 
when I saw the ‘ naick ’ of Captain M’Donald’s guard running to¬ 
wards me ; he was in a great state of excitement, and taking hold 
of me by the arm, begged mo not to go that way ; the ‘mem log ’ 
(ladies), he said, had all fled, and the place was now filled by the 
mutineers. I saw some natives running about wildly, and presently 
several shots were tired not far from where I was standing. 
‘ Chullo, sahib, goloe chulte (‘come along, sir, the balls are flying 
about), said the naick, who now entreated mo to leave the place, or 
1 should be killed. I desired my ‘ syce ’ (or groom) to saddle my 
horse and bring him over to the fort. The naick said, for God's 
sake, saheb, don’t go to the fort—fly at once into the country.’ 
I asked him what ho meant, he answered, ‘All tho fighting will 
tako place in tho fort.’ ‘ All right,,’ I said, ‘ I am going to fight 
too.’ Upon this he insisted on going with me, and called out to two 
sepoys of the guard to follow. 

1 arrived at the fort just as the left wing, under Lieutenant Rose, 
was entering ; tho right wing, under Captain McDonald, had already 
lined tho ramparts and bastions. The whole regiment being now 
insido, tbe gate was ordered to be shut, the drawbridge taken up, and 
a strong party, under Lieutenant Gurdon and Davenport, was planted 
to guard the entrance. I went on the ramparts, where I found Cap¬ 
tain M‘Dortald encouraging the men, and telling them that the 
artillery could do them no harm, as they had no shells. Lieutenant 
Rose w r as also on the ramparts, doing his best to encourage the men. 
I was sorxy to learn from him that he had been fired at by a sepoy 
of the regiment. I looked upon this as a bad sign, for the fact of 
their not attempting to seize the mutineer who fired at Lieutenant 
Rose shook my faith in them very much. 

Shortly after we were all in the fort, and while the work of 
destruction was being carried on outside by the mutineers of the 
troop of horse artillery, wing of 1st light cavalry, and 72nd regiment 
of native infantry—Captain M’Donahl got out the colours of*thc 7th, 
carried them himself along the rampart, and unfurling them on tho 
right front bastion, called on the men to protect them. This they 
declared they would do. 

From time to time I walked along the ramparts, talking to tho 
sepoys and encouraging them to hold out. Several of the men assured 
n o they would die rather than surrender ; otfiers said, they would 
hold out against infantry and cavalry, but if artillery attacked them 
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they should be obliged to give in. It was a magnificent hut lamen¬ 
table sight that presented itself to our view as we stood for nearly 
three hours on the ramparts, expecting an attack every moment. 
Upward of forty bungalows and innumerable haystacks were blazing 
away before us, the flames shooting high up in the air, "brightening 
the whole cantonment and fort, and throwing a lurid glare round 
the country for miles. , 

About a quarter to three A. m, four men of the grenadier com¬ 
pany came up to mo and said, ‘ doctor saheb, it is no use holding 
out any longer ; we are not now under the orders of the major ; 
we are commanded by Pirthee Singh, subadar of tie grenadier 
company. If you don’t believe us,’ they continued, ‘come and 
see for ydurself.’ I went with them to the left rear bastion, where 
I found a large body of the regiment (at least 150), and Pirthee Singh 
at their head. One of the sepoys said to him, ‘The doctor saheb has 
come.’ He had just then been addressing some of the men, and 
turning round to me, said ‘You had better all leave the fort, before 
it be too late/ Another sepoy, standing close by, said aloud, ‘ We 
are now under Pirthee Singh’s orders.’ I went back to report the 
circumstance to Captain M'Donald, but meeting Lieutenant Hose 
(second in command), I reported it to him. He said, he would go 
at once and tell McDonald. A few minutes after, the artillery 
commenced firing again, and hearing a row at the gate, I hastened 
down, and found that the party under Lieutenants Guidon and 
Davenport had mutinied, and were forcing tlieir way through tlio 
gate. Captain M'Donald, Lieutenants Rose, Gurdon, Davenport, 
and myself, with Sergeants Nesbitt and Lane, tried all wo could to 
prevent their leaving, hut to no purposo ; most of the men had 
their bayonets fixed, and presently the whole regiment, nearly 700 
strong, left the ramparts and bastions, and slowly but steadily forced 
their way out of the fort. We (tlio officers) were taken on by the 
tide, and got separated in the crowd. Two sepoys of the grenadier 
company who 'were with me all this time insisted on my going away 
before the cavalry came down upon us. They said, ‘ Your li ves are 
safe among your own men, but we cannot answer for the artillery 
and cavalry.’ Seeing it would bo madness to remain any longer, I 
and Dr. Gane left. them. 

At dawn, we arrived at Kussaunda. Although we had not 
walked above five miles, yet the grotmd being heavy, wo were quite 
tired and half dead with thirst. We knocked up one of the vil¬ 
lagers, and asked him for some water. He immediately brought 
us to a well. I verily believe our guide thought we would never 
leave off drinking, I gave him a rupee and asked him to show us 
the head man of the village. This he did at once. We found him 
in a small fort, surrounded by some half-dozen men. I told him 
we wished to rest there for an hour or so. He said, ‘Most cer¬ 
tainly,’ and received us with great civility, and had a place cleared 
for us immediately in his own house, lie sent for milk, cliupatties, 
dull, rice, and mangoes, and entreated us to eat. After partaking 
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of some refreshment, we lay down and had a nap. About 9 a. m. 
a party of tho 1st light cavalry, who were scouring the country, ar¬ 
rived at Kussaunda, and insisted on having the sahebs out, in order 
that they might ‘saf kuro them’ (polish them off; kill them). 

‘ Mar dalo Feringhee’ was their cry. We wore indebted for our 
lives to tho noble conduct of the Rajpoots of the village who 
swore they would stand by us to the last. They said, * You have 
eaten with us and are our guests, and now if you wore our greatest 
enemy, wo would defend you.’ They put us in a small dilapidated 
shed on one of the bastions, and when the troopers demanded us, 
declared we were not there. The Rajpoots said, ‘ Kussaunda be¬ 
longs to the rana of Odeypore. We are his subjects, and if you 
molest us, he will send 10,000 soldiers after you.’ They went away 
in a great rage, threatening to return with tho guns in the evening, 
and blow us to pieces. 

About one o’clock wc were agreeably surprised by seeing an artil¬ 
lery sergeant (Sergeant Supple, an active and gallant soldier) walk 
into our little fort; we thought at first he was being pursued by tho 
cavalry, but he informed us that he was in search of tho brigade- 
major. He told us also that Captain Lloyd, Captain M'Donald, and 
several officers of the 7th Gwalior contingent were at the village of 
l)aroo, only three miles off. lie said he would gallop off and 
bring us assistance. 

Hour after hour passed away, and no assistance arriving from 
Daroo, wc began to think that our friends there were in as great a 
fix as ourselves, and such we afterwards discovered was really the 
case. 

In consultation with our Rajpoot friends, it was decided that we 
should go on to Cliota Sadree, a distance of about sixteen miles, 
that same night. They were afraid that the cavalry would be as 
good as their word, and return with the guns. Accordingly, we 
left Kussaunda shortly after sunset, escorted by several Rajpoots, 
and arrived at Chota Sadree about ten o’clock. Our route lay 
through dense jungle, and, being on foot, we were a good deal 
knocked up by the time we arrived there ; and, to our disappoint¬ 
ment, we were told that all tho Europeans had left an hour before 
for Burra Sadree, sixteen miles further on. Our reception was cold 
in the extreme ; they did not want us to remain there a moment, 
and would scarcely give us even a drink of water, tsent two men 
to inform the kumashdar that we wanted to see him; but they came 
back saying lie would not see us. There were lots of horses and 
camels picketed about, a couple of which wo wanted to hire, but 
they refused to let us have them ; they said they would sell them to 
us, but not hire them. Buying was of course out of tho question. 
Our escort from Kussaunda left us, and in their place we got two 
Bheel guides ; so, after remaining about twenty minutes in Chota 
Sadree, we pushed on for tho next stage. In about an hour and a 
half we reached a small village in tho heart *of the jungle, called 
4 Bliccliya Kcgaou.’ Here we received very great kindness—the 
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Bheels seemed to vie with each other in their hospitality. We 
remained with tho worthy Bheels about an hour, and having pro¬ 
cured a couple of ponies, started for Burra Sadree, wliieh plaee 
wo reached about nine o’clock next day, and were delighted to meet 
all our friends of the 7th Gwalior contingent, 1st cavalry, and artillery. 
The whole party started from Burra Sadree about two p. st., and 
arrived at Doongla about seven r. m. Here wo remained two days, 
when we were joined by Captain Showers, political agent of Mey- 
war, who hastened from Odeypore with a strong force of the Buna’s 
choicest troops, and determined on giving chase to tho mutineers at 
once. 

Numerous were the hairbreadth escapes at Neemuch, and it was 
providential that many lives were not lost. One European woman 
(the wife of an artillery sergeant) and tlireo children were unfor¬ 
tunately butchered at the commencement of the mutiny. The ser¬ 
geant was on duty over the guns at tho time. Happily 
there were no other lives lost. The Mahomcdans throughout were 
most cruel, ferocious, and bloodthirsty ; those of tho artillery and 
cavalry were the worst of the lot. Excited with bhang or hemp, 
they galloped about like fiends, intent only on blood-shed and 
murder. A Maliommedan subadar of the 72nd N. I. persuaded 
tho colonel and officers of the regiment, with their families, to 
take shelter in his house ; they were no sooner in than ho 
fastened tho door upon them outside, and sent for tho guns. For¬ 
tunately a Hindoo sepoy, who remained 4 true to his salt,,’ broke 
open the door, and warned tho officers of their danger in time to 
enable them to escape. The quartermaster-sergeant’s wife of the 
7tli Gwalior contingent was attacked by some Mahommedans, and 
would have been killed, but for some Hindoo sepoys, who came to 
tho rescue. She afterwards joined her husband, and proceeded 
with the rest of tho party to Odeypore. The conduct of the Odey¬ 
pore durbar at this crisis was beyond all praise. 

Only one bungalow was spared, nor did the place remain long in 
the possession of the mutineers, the majority of whom, indeed, at 
once made off for Delhi. Tlio cavalry regiment of the Malwah 
contingent having been despatched to follow up the Neemuch muti¬ 
neers, suddenly Refused to go any further, and, having murdered 
their European officers, Lieutenants Brodie and Hunt, returned to 
their head quarters at Meliidpore, but failed to induce tho artillery 
and infantry to join them. The Bliurtpore levies, under Captain 
Nixon, superintendent of the Jawud district, behaved in a similar 
manner after proceeding two or three marches. The commanding 
officer and his associate. Captain Gorp Munbee, of tho Bombay 
engineers, had no alternative, but to ride for their lives, and, after 
many hairbreadth escapes, reached Bliurtpore in safety. 

Murder of Sergeant Major Supple’s family. 

Many and widely differing accounts have been given of 
Mrs. Supple’s death; that most commonly believed being, that’ 
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she and her three children were burnt in boxes. No person 
(not being an eye-witness) had a better opportunity of form¬ 
ing an opinion as to the manner in which she was butchered, 
than myself. 

She appears to have shut herself in her house, a pukka one; 
the fiends were, therefore, unable to turn her out, the marks 
of gun-shots on the walls and through the doors clearly de¬ 
monstrated the manner of her death. The accounts published 
in a Bombay paper of her bravely defending herself with fire¬ 
arms (she had none) and of her being lorsaken in a dastardly 
manner by her husband, are equally without foundation. He, 
Sergeant Major Supple Ilorse Artillery, is a noble fellow. 
He escorted an officer of the troop out of the battery to a 
place of safety, and afterwards, on a borrowed horse, returned 
to the station ; ho could not approach the house; had he done 
so, there would have been no use, for his poor wife and 
children were now beyond all human aid. If the brave man 
in grief had been seen as I have seen him, by the writer of 
the article in the paper to which I have alluded, the story 
would have been differently told. c I have nothing now to 
live for, sirsaid the Sergeant to me despondingly ; ‘ Oh 
yes! you have Sergeant,—revenge 1’ 4 By G—d, sir ! I 
have,’ and with ‘ revenge’ before him he appeared quite a 
different man. Those whom he comes across may expect small 
pity. The * burnt in boxes’ story may have thus originated: 
—the burying of the bodies was of necessity entrusted to a 
native official. lie gave his orders I presume, and reported 
that every thing had been correctly done, but it appears that 
the bodies of the three children, with the unfortunate mother 
lying on charpoys, were merely burnt, broken furniture and 
possibly * boxes’ being used. 

These hands afterwards collected th<! poor remains and ashes 
and consigned them to the earth. 

Hansi. 

At the time of the Delhi massacre, there wei*e two corps 
stationed at. Hansi. One of these, the 4th irregular cavalry, 
marched to join the avenging army about the middle of June, 
and on the same night some stacks of grass in Lt. Barwell’s 
compound were fired ; but fortunately put out by the officers. 
Some days later an alarm was raised in the town, that plun¬ 
derers were approaching. Capt. Stafford, the only officer 
present with the Hurrianah light infantry battalion at the time, 
went out with a company, but saw no one. Two days after¬ 
wards there was a party of about forty or fifty sowars seen 
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coming along the Bhewnee road, who gave out that they 
were sent by the Dadree Rajah for the protection of Hansi. 
They were not allowed to go into cantonments. The next 
day 200 more men of the Dadree Rajah’s^ arrived at Roh- 
tuck, a civil station midway between Hand and Delhi, plun¬ 
dered the treasury and the town, and destroyed several vil¬ 
lages. It had been their intention to have come on to 
Ilansi, Hissar and Sirsa, but hearing that a European force 
with a couple of guns had been sent to intercept them, they 
marched back to Delhi. 

On the morning of the 29th June the mutiny commenced. 
All the ladies left at once for Hissar. 

The peons of the Customs, and of the Canal, and the 
scum of the town had been dressing themselves in green 
clothes, with the intention, as they said, of proceeding to 
Delhi to bo martyrs. A large crowd of these would-be mar¬ 
tyrs assembled near the water mills. The Hurrianah light 
infantry battalion now broke out into open mutiny, burnt 
the patrol’s bungalow and subsequently the whole station. 
The European residents .had a narrow escape, as they were 
pursued a long distance. 


Occurrences at Bareilly trior to the Mutiny of 

the Troops. 

The troops commenced to show an excited feeling in 
April, asking about the new cartridges, whether it were true 
that they were greased with cow’s and pig’s fat, but this excite¬ 
ment was uoji very great. Such as it was, however, it was suffi¬ 
cient to induce Brigadier Sibbald to write to Major Pearson 
that lie thought Major P. should not go on temporary leave to 
Nynee Tal, hut giving him the option of going or staying. 
Col. Troup had also obtained leave, but considered it his duty 
to remain at Bareilly, especially as Brigadier Sibbald was 
about to proceed to Almorah on duty. Major P. went to Nynco 
Tal, directing me to call him at once if the 18th regiment 
shewed signs of disaffection which the men had not outwardly 
done up to that time. There was, however, an uqeasy feeling 
in the corps from the time that the new rifle musket drill hail 
begun to be taught—the me^_ asking what was the use of 
ghipg them a new musket when they had conquered the whole 
of Jhndoostan with that at present in use. Most of them also 
believed, or affected to believe that Government had some 
design of taking away their caste by craft, supplying nr ttah in 
which ground bones .were mixed at a low rate, os vdi as other 
ridiculous stories carefully spread abroad by evil-disposed 
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persons in the city, and at the different civil offices, especially 
the treasury, where was a large guard of sepoys. They also 
believed that the men avIio had been selected for instruction in 
the use of the rifle musket, were to be made use of to take 
away the easte of their comrades, and as I afterwards learnt, 
had determined not to eat with them; and at a subsequent 
period ten or twelve men bound themselves by an bath to 
murder these men on their return to the corps. A bout this 
time also the small attah cakes were being sent about the vil¬ 
lages, and this became known to the sepoys and confirmed them 
in their belief of the intention of Government to take away 
their caste, and then make them Christians. About the time 
that the occurrences at Meerut became known, there was also 
a firm persuasion in the minds of the sepoys that Europeans 
were to be sent to coerce them to use the new cartridges, and they 
stationed men on the different roads to give intimation of the 
arrival of the dreaded European troops. Having been di¬ 
rected by Major Pearson to commence the instruction of the 
new musket drills, I did so ; first teaching the drill instructors, 
and then one company, the motions of the new drill; a squadron 
of recruits was also taught it. I noticed that the men were 
very suspicious of the ►cartridges used for the purpose, but 
none refused to touch them, probably because each man was 
taught separately. When the grenadier company had been 
taught the motions, I took them down to the butts that they 
might put in practice the motions they had been taught. 1 
had been for a long time teaching them the bayonet exercise, 
and the men having asked to be allowed to learn it without 
wearing their pouches, they had been permitted t<S do so ; when 
learning the motions of the new musket rifle exercise they 
still continued to appear on parade without their pouches; and 
in the morning when the grenadiers went to the butts, they 
were marched down from the parade as they were, one round 
per man having been ordered down as the teaching each single 
man occupied a long time; unfortunately on that morning the 
guns were removed from their old position to the new one they 
were to occupy, and the sepoys noticing that the grenadiers 
were sent down without ammunition, at the same time as the 
guns were moved down to the neighbourhood of the butts, 
took it into tl^eir heads that the object was to coerce the grena¬ 
diers—so that not a single man went out of the lines—until 
the grenadiers had returned, except a large number who went 
to the artillery lines and upbraided the gunners with aiding in 
taking away their comrade’s easte—and were pacified only 
when it was pointed out that the guns went alone without any 
gunners, and could not fire themselves. On this day news 

Q Q 
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arrived of the disaffection of a portion of the 29th at Morada- 
bad, and of the disturbed state of the district round about 
that station—with an urgent call for troops especially cavalry. 
The Commissioner likewise stated that the Bareilly district 
was not in a sound state—so Colonel Troup, who was then in 
command at Bareilly, directed the irregular cavalry should be 
increased to 1,000 strong, and wrote to the different civil 
authorities, requesting them to desire all sowars in their dis¬ 
tricts to place themselves under their orders, or to come and 
join the 8th irregulars at Bareilly. lie also recommended 
that the ladies and children should be sent to Nynee Tal, and 
made arrangements for sending off the Serjeant’s families. 
The officers on leave from Bareilly were also recalled—the 
men showed numerous symptoms of excitement, keeping a 
close watch on every act of their officers, and asking why the 
families were sent away—what reason their officers had to fear 
them. Pickets were also thrown out, and the treasury guard 
strengthened, that should the disaffection which had shown 
itself to the northward and southward of Moradabad spread to 
Bareilly, the troops at the latter might have an opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves after the example of their com¬ 
rades of the 29th, and that they might‘see that confidence was 
placed in them—for which purpose also the regimental subal¬ 
terns were ordered to sleep at their quarter guards. The regi¬ 
ments were also paraded, and addressed by Colonel Troup who 
assured them that they had nothing to fear so long as they conti¬ 
nued to behave themselves, and shewed that they were still the 
faithful servants they had always been to the Government— 
giving his word that no new cartridges were coming, and that 
should any come he would destroy them on the parade in their 
presence. All these arrangements pacified them a little, but 
only for the time. 1 may mention here, to show the state of ex¬ 
citement the men were in, that on the morning they were paraded 
first. Major Pearspn had returned fromleave,and I having inform¬ 
ed him, that a parade had been ordered, and Col. Troup’s wish 
that lie should be present, he came down. Of this Captain 
.Richardson was not aware, so when the corps was ready, he 
came to receive charge, which 1 made over to him, and point¬ 
ing to the direction in which Major Pearson was coming in¬ 
formed him of the Major’s return. On my pointing the whole 
corps turned their heads in the direction I indicated, and kept 
looking towards it, though I desired them to look to their front. 
Thiswas on Fivday the 15th. Up to this time the guns had been 
kept in their new position, on Saturday afternoon I learnt on 
undoubted authority that a number of men of both regiments 
had determined to seize the guns and bring them back to their 
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old position and hastened over to Colonel Troup to inform him; 
lie had just learned the same from other sources, and took pre¬ 
cautions to prevent this being done—as though it had been, his 
purpose to replace them in their old position—he was anxious 
to prevent if possible the disaffected men committing any overt 
ae t;—and next morning the guns were brought back to where 
they had used to be—between the 18tli and 68th, and opposite 
the artillery lines. The men through their native officers ex¬ 
pressed their great satisfaction at this new show of confidence in 
them, and declared that they never had any intention of seizing 
the guns or acting otherwise than as faithful soldiers, but the 
disaffected now began to speak more openly, and daily stated 
their intention of resisting by force any attempt to coerce them 
to use the new cartridges; not in the lines, however, as they wef*e 
aware that the non-commissioned officers had received orders to 
confine any who spoke so, but in the bazars, and where they con¬ 
gregated to bathe ; in the watercourse behind the station, several 
also bound themselves by an oath to murder the men who had 
gone to Uinballa to learn the new rifle exercise, so that it 
was deemed prudent to prevent those men coming into the 
station, by giving them their leave certificates and their pay, 
and sending them to their homes. On the 17th May an 
anonymous letter was found suspended on Colonel Troup’s 
gate, stating the general grievances of the native soldiery, 
it was written in kaithce, and evidently by a Hindoo soldier, 
or at his dictation, and in a disguised hand. A rough transla¬ 
tion of this document was forwarded to the Commander-in- 
Chief and a copy to Col. Birch and the Lieut, Governor, 
Agra, as well as to Sir H. Lawrence at Lucknow, the spirit 
of the letter was very mutinous, and the writer was evidently 
in the secret of the rebels for he spoke of another rule being 
established from this time forward. Though performing their 
duties with great exactitude, the soldiery were always in a 
state of excitement, which was kept up by thu false stories 
promulgated by the evil-disposed of the city and cantorfments, 
who did not hesitate to ask the soldiers whether they did not 
intend to stand up for their “ deen dhurmand by the runaway 
sepoys of the regiments at Meerut, Delhi, and Ferozepore, 
who passed through in great numbers, and were entertained, 
i. e. fed by the sepoys in the lines, and the rear of the bazar; 
there were continual reports also of the Mussulmans of the 
city rising, and these reports were not unfounded, hut the rebel 
chiefs aided in suppressing any rising at the time, knowing 
that a particular day had been appointed, and that if any 
rising took place before, the plot would be found out, and 
measures taken to prevent its being carried out; thus matters 
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continued, some fresh report of the intention of the soldiers to 
rise being spread abroad, until the day on which they actually 
did mutiny. I know not if any further measures were taken 
than those adopted by Colonel Troup, and indeed do not see 
that any more were required, except that the brigadier at a 
parade confirmed what Colonel Troup had said, and the Com¬ 
missioner assured the native officers that the Government 
never had any purpose of taking away their caste. In my 
opinion, no measures however wise, could have prevented 
what occurred, for the disaffected Mussulmans had moved the 
two springs which always move the native soldiers, avarice 
and their caste, and having held out to them the fear of losing 
the latter, and of increased pay if they would aid in upsetting 
tile British rule, they had the soldiers entirely in their hands, 
and did with them as they pleased. I cannot at present 
remember every particular occurrence, but the above is a 
general review of what took place. On several occasions I was 
warned to be careful not to walk about alone after dark, and 
other officers received the same warning, as some of the sepoys 
had been heai-d to speak of murdering their officers. On the 
Saturday previous to the outbreak, 1 was told not to put any 
faith in any of the troops as they were all disaffected. One 
regiment praised itself and warned their officers of all the 
others, and the others did the same. Lain willing to believe 
that in all the corps at Bareilly there were many good men, 
and many who were sensible enough to see that mutiny and 
rebellion could do them no good, and these sti'ove to their 
utmost to prevent any overt acts, but they were afraid of 
those that were disaffected, and by concealing from their 
officers the mutinous spirit which really existed, and of which 
they were fully aware, lulled them into a false security, and a 
belief that, their own particular corps was staunch. On Sunday 
the 31st, the 68th commenced the mutiny. In the morning a 
meeting of ihcfnative officers of that corps and the artillery was 
held, and carriage was obtained from the bazar, the guard fur¬ 
nished by that corps at the treasury had during the night refused 
to permit the horses being taken away from the guns there. At 
eleven o’clock the 68th commenced shouting and firing off 
muskets, the artillery at first pointed their guns at them, but 
were soon induced to join the 68th, and numerous cavalry 
troopers with some sirdars also soon joined them. The 68th 
guard plundered the treasury, and the rebels seeing the 18 th 
did not join, turned the guns upon them and ordered them to 
join, if they did riot wish to be blown away by the guns. 
The sudder bazar was then plundered. The houses to the 
south were burnt at the very first, those to the north in the 
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evening. A little before sunset Khan Bahadoor came on the 
parade and promised the soldiers large pay, and appointed 
officers over, from among, them. The civil lines had been 
destroyed, and the prisoners in the jail released by this time; 
the jail-birds and sowars were very diligent in their search after 
Europeans, and indeed Christians of all kinds; but the infantry- 
corps prevented their doing any harm to those that remained 
up to Sunday night. Since I have been in concealment, 
having had numerous conversations with the people of the 
country, I have learnt that emissaries were abroad in every 
direction, saying it was the intention of Government to first 
Christianize the sepoys by fraud, and afterwards to make uso 
of the sepoys to Christianize the country by force. The more 
ignorant believed these reports fully, but the wiser did not 
credit the stories, and to their particular friends the Mussulmans 
were less reserved, and advised them to be prepared with 
their arms as they would need them soon. The thakoors saw 
through the design of the reports, that the object was to over¬ 
throw the English and establish the Mussulman rule, and now 
the poor people see it too, and there is one universal expecta¬ 
tion, longing, and hope, that the former may be speedilv- 
restored, and the Mussulmans not allowed the authority and 
influence they formerly possessed. 


Brigadier Sibbald to the Secretary to Government, North - 

Western Provinces, 

Bareilly, May 23, 1857. 

Sir, — I beg you will do me the favour to bring to the 
notice of the Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, that on my return from inspection duty at Almo- 
rah, I found all quiet here, but the troops labouring under a 
great depression of spirits caused by the fear of some heavy 
punishment they imagine Government was about to inflict 
upon them. The reason for such a feeling of fear is best 
known to themselves, for up to the present time, nothing of a 
turbulent nature has taken place, and although doubtless a 
very bad and uneasy feeling was for some days very prevalent, 
no open act of the troops has rendered them liable to the 
punishment they so much dread. 

During my absence. Colonel Troup then in temporary 
command of this Btation, did every thing in his power to 
allay this feeling, and with the happiest Result; but I consi¬ 
dered it judicious on resuming my command to assure the 
troops that the promises of pardon made to them by Colonel 

US 
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Troup, I pledged myself to use my utmost efforts to obtain, 
provided they continued to act as good and loyal soldiers. 

On the morning of the 21st instant, I addressed the troops 
to this effect on a general parade, and Mr. Alexander, the 
commissioner of Rohileund, afterwards spoke to the native 
officers assembled in front of the troops, and, in the name of 
the Lieutenant Governor, assured them that the intentions of 
Government towards them were the same as they had ever 
been, and begged them to dismiss from their minds the cause¬ 
less dread that pervaded them. 

The troops arc evidently in a more happy and cheerful state, 
and as they themselves say, “ have commenced a new life.” 
Under existing circumstances permit me to observe that in 
my opinion a confirmation of these promises of free pardon 
from the highest authorities will be productive of the best result; 
were the men under my command, fully convinced that the past 
would be forgotten, I feel convinced that their loyalty and 
good conduct may be relied upon. 

At the request of the commissioner of Rohileund, I yes¬ 
terday dispatched a party of thirty sowars, from the 8th 
irregular cavalry, to act under the magistrate of Moradabad; 
and though the large population of the town and the number 
of prisoners in the Central Jail would render it imprudent 
greatly to diminish our strength here, I still feel I shall be 
able in a limited manner to assist the civil power in maintain¬ 
ing the peace of the district. 

Cavalry on occasions of sudden outbreaks and disturbances 
raised in different points are of course more efficient than 
infantry, as the promptness with which a body of rioters is 
suppressed, is of the most vital importance. The state of 
affairs here, of which his honor has been kept informed, 
rendered it to the last degree imprudent to detach any from 
the 8 th irregulars, even under circumstances of imperative 
urgency, feeling the utter insufficiency of our present body 
of cavalry, and the innumerable calls that were made on that 
body. I trust that the measures adopted by Colonel Troup 
in the great emergency in which he was placed, may meet 
with the support and confirmation of Government; the men 
already raised have allowed me to detach the small party 
already alluded to, to Moradabad, and every day places me 
in a position better able to meet the requisitions of the civil 
power. 

In conclusion I hope I may be allowed to express to his 
honor my entire satisfaction and hearty concurrence with the 
measures adopted in my absence. With Mr. Alexander, the 
commissioner of Rohileund, 1 had the greatest pleasure in 
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acting ; he keeps me well informed, and my confidence in his 
energy and discretion is unbounded. From the cheerful and 
obedient spirit now evinced by the troops, I augur the happiest 
results, and am convinced that should their services be required 
they will act as good and loyal soldiers. 

Colonel Troup's account of the Mutiny at Bareilly. 

As the senior officer of the late Bareilly brigade, I find it 
my painful duty to report to you, for the information of the 
officer Commanding-in-chief, the fearful and extraordinary 
occurrences, which took place at that station on the 30th 
May. 

I would premise by stating that from the 6 th to the 19th, 
during the absence of the late Brigadier Sibbald, C. B., 
on a tour of inspection at Almorah, I was left in charge 
of the station of Bareilly, up to which latter date every thing 
has been reported already to army head-quarters. On Briga¬ 
dier Sibbaid’s return to Bareilly, and resumption of command, 
he was pleased to approve and confirm all that had been done 
during his absence, and had a parade of the troops to assure 
them of this. 

From the 19th until the 29th, things went on without 
much change. On the lattes date, however, I received a note 
from Mr. Alexander, the commissioner of Kohilcund, stating 
that it had been reported to him that it was well known that 
the 68th regiment, native infantry, intended mutinying at 2 
l*. m. on that day. I hardly received this note from Mr. 
Alexander, when the havildar major of the regiment came to 
me in breathless haste, and reported that he had been sent by 
the sobadar major to inform me, that whilst bathing at the river 
in the morning, the men of both regiments, the 18th and 68th, 
had sworn to rise at 2 r. m. and murder their European 
officers. 0 

Although not in command of the station at this time, living 
near the 18th and 8th irregular cavalry, I warned them of 
what I had hgard, and wrote to Captain Gibbs, the adjutant of 
the 68th, to request that he would warn the officers to be on 
their guard. At the same time I recommended Captain Brown- 
low, the major of brigade, who was at the time living with me, 
to go at once and report to, and if necessary to bring down, 
the late Brigadier Sibbald, to the 8th irregular cavalry lines— 
they having been warned as to the point of assembling on an 
alarm being given. 

On this occasion the 8th irregular cavalry, under Captain 
Mackenzie,*were in their saddles; and as l'ar as I could see and 
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from what Captain Mackenzie liimself told me, the men appeal¬ 
ed in good heart and quite prepared for any emergency. 

Whether from the promptitude with which the cavalry turn¬ 
ed out or not I cannot say, but the day passed over quietly. 

Although I had heard vague reports that the 8th irregular 
cavalry would not stand by us on the artillery and infantry 
revolting, I must confess that up to Friday evening, the 29th, 
1 did not believe it ; but on Saturday night, the 30th, I 
had no doubts on the subject, for my informant who had it 
from the men themselves, told me that they had sworn not to 
act against the artillery and infantry, but that they would not 
harm or raise their hand against any European. 

During the whole of Friday night, the 29tli, and the whole 
of Saturday, the 30th, the men of the artillery and infantry 
were in a state of great excitement caused, it is supposed, 
by the stories circulated by fugitives from the 45th regiment, 
who during these two days had been passing in great num¬ 
bers through the station, and which was much increased by 
the exaggerated accounts brought back by the men, who 
had returned from temporary leave on the 30th. Be this 
as i t may, from all that I both heard and saw on Saturday 
night, the 30th, I had no doubt in my own mind, but that 
what 1 had heard of the 8tli irregular cavalry was quite true, 
and that the artillery and infantry would most certainly revolt 
either that night or the following morning. 

On Sunday morning the 31st, I was up at an early 
hour, and found every thing quiet and still as usual. Some 
short time previous to my getting up, an attempt, had 
been made to set fire to Captain Brownlow’s house, but with¬ 
out success. During this morning I sent several times to the 
lines for the havildar major and a sepoy of the 68th regi¬ 
ment, in both of whom 1 bad up to this time great confidence, 
but they made all sorts of excuses and did not come. 1 then 
sent my sirdar bearer to the lines to see if lie could find 
out what was going on. On his return he stated that be was 
quite certain that something most unusual was about to take 
place, for that although all was quiet, the men wqre all present 
in their lines and seemed to be under some great exciterhent; 
that on his way home he had heard some of the sepoys 
of the ISth, say, that it was of no use going to bathe that 
morning, as they would all be wanted in the lines at 11 
A. M. On hearing this I at once made up my mind that 
all that I had heard Would most certainly happen, and wrote 
off without delay to Captain Gibbs, the adjutant of the regi¬ 
ment, to warn the officers to be on the look out, for that I felt 
quite certain that the men were about to mutiny. The orderly. 
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however, who was entrusted with the conveyance of my note, 
never delivered it. 

A. very short time after this, Mr. Guthrie, the magistrate of 
Bareilly, called and stated to me that the guard over the 
treasury, furnished from the 68th regiment, had on that morn¬ 
ing, Sunday the 31st May, abused a Government chuprassie 
sent by him with a letter to the dfik, which they tore up and 
threw in his face. This at once convinced me that the 
insurrection had begun, for up to this time no act of violence, 
neglect of duty, disobedience of orders, or any other impro¬ 
priety of any kind had been perpetrated by the men. I again 
wrote to Captain Gibbs, telling him what I had heard from 
Mr. Guthrie, the collector; but it would appear from what 
he has since told me, that neither of my notes ever reached 
him, so that the first intimation he himself and the other officers 
heard of the fearful tragedy about to be enacted was their men 
firing upon them whilst in their bungalows. 

During Sunday morning, the 31st, Major Pearson, com¬ 
manding the 18th, called upon me and assured me that his 
men were all right, and that he had every confidence in them, 
at the very moment that I knew almost for a certainty, that 
within two hours his regiment would be in open mutiny. 
It, however, did not at all surprise me, for the previous day 
I had been equally assured by Captain Ivirby, commanding 
the artillery, that he had no reason to doubt his men, although 
at the very time of his so assuring me I was aware that his pay 
havildar had addressed a letter to the 18th and 68th regiments, 
urging them by the most sacred oaths to rise and murder their 
European officers, stating that such had been done at all the 
other stations, and that if they would not do so, the Hindoos 
were to consider that they had eaten beef, and the Mussulmans 
pork. 

About 7 o’clock or perhaps between 7 and 8 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, the 31st, the late Brigadier Sibbald, C. B., 
wrote to his Brigade Major, Captain Brownlow, who was 
living with me, to the following effect: “ Iiow is it to-day ? 
I hear all does not look well, what does Troup say Captain 
Brownlow and all the other officers were in full possession of 
my opinions, which were patent to the whole community of 
Bareilly. 

About 10 o’clock Captain Brownlow and myself proceeded to 
breakfast, and being quite convinced, that the conclusions I bad 
drawn were correct,nnd that he was under a miserable delusion, 
during breakfast I continued to urge them upon him, when 
at last about half past 10 or perhaps 20 minutes to 11 o’clock, 
the fatal hour named for the murder of every European in the 
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place, lie said he would go over to Lieutenant Gowan, the 
Adjutant of the 18th regiment, who lived within a short 
distance of nay house, and find out from him what was going 
on. Lieutenant Gowan was one of the best officers I have ever 
seen, and was intimately acquainted with all that was parsing 
in his regiment, and quite agreed with me in all my views. 

Captain Brownlow on leaving, promised to return, but never 
did so, and in Availing for him 1 did not quit my house until 
Avitliin five minutes of 11 o’clock, and only then left it on 
being urged to do so by my servants. I had hardly got out of 
my house Avhen a gun was fired by the artillery which was 
foiloAved by the report of musketry, which with the yells of 
the men was heard in every direction. I ran on loot towai’ds 
the irregular cavalry lines, and in passing through Captain 
Mackenzie’s compound on my way to them, I found that 
Captain BroAvnlow was safe in Captain Mackenzie’s house. 
1 forget now what he said or Avhat reason he gave for not re¬ 
turning to me as he had promised, or whether he had seen 
Lieutenant GoAvan or not; nor am I aware what or if any 
means Avere adopted by him for communicating Avith his Bri¬ 
gadier; he said that he had written me a note, Avhicli note I 
received after I had reached Captain Mackenzie’s compound. 

On my arrival at the 8th irregular cavalry lines, I found 
Mr. Alexander, the commissioner, and several other gentle¬ 
men, civil and military, assembled there, and after waiting for 
a considerable time during Avhich the work of murder and 
destruction Avas being carried on by the mutineers, the caA alry 
appeared to take a most unusually long time in getting ready, 
considering that some time previous to the revolt, they had 
been ordered by Captain Mackenzie to do so. All assembled, 
agreed there Avas nothing for it but to retire on Nynee Tal, and 
after considerable delay' seeing some of the cavalry formed up, 
I desired them to follow me, Avhicli they appeared to do readily 
enough, but wq had hardly got in motion Avhen Captain 
Mackenzie halted them ; and to make use of hisoAvn words said 
to me, that the men wished to have a crack at the mutineers, 
to which I replied I do not think it is of any use, but just do 
as you please. He then took his men back to the mutineers, 
the result of doing so 1 fully anticipated, and which is too 
well told in Captain Mackenzie’s report to require any com¬ 
ment from me. 

On the cavalry proceeding from Captain Mackenzie towards 
the mutineers, most of the gentlemen present then agreed to 
stand by each other, and endeavour to push our way to Nynee 
Tali; and as Ave knew our only safety depended upon our 
putting distance between the insurgents, so as to prevent the 
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news getting ahead of us, or of their having time to think of 
us, we moved off at a brisk pace and got a considerable dis¬ 
tance on our road before we were joined by Captain Mac¬ 
kenzie and the other officers and the remnant of his regiment. 

In justice to Captain Mackenzie and Lieutenant Becher I 
consider it my duty, however much they like others may have 
been deceived by their men, to state that in my opinion no two 
officers could have possibly behaved better towards, or shown 
a better or more gallant example to, their men than they did ; 
I was in daily, I may say, hourly, personal communication with 
them; and I have great pleasure in stating that from the very 
first to the last they were devoted and most unremitting in the 
performance of the many harassing duties required of them ; 
and 1 do most respectfully and at the same time'most earnestly 
beg to strongly recommend them to the favourable considera¬ 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief, as two most deserving and 
valuable officers. In venturing to do this I beg to observe, that 
I have not formed my opinion of them hastily; so far from it, I 
have known Captain Mackenzie, I may say intimately, for the 
last nine years, and I feel quite certain that in stating what 
I have of both him and of Lieutenant Becher, I am only giving 
expression to the feelings of all those who like myself have 
escaped from Bareilly on the 31st ultimo. 

I trust His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will approve 
of what I have done in promoting the native commissioned, and 
non-commissioned officers and men of the 8th irregular cavalry, 
and that he will be good enough to procure for those mentioned 
the order of British India, which I have promised them. Their 
conduct is not only considered by myself, but by all who have 
escaped to be beyond praise ; but more particularly that of 
llessaldar Mohamed Nazeem Khan, the acting Woordie Major 
of the regiment, who has not only sacrificed all his property, 
but has left, three helpless and very young children to their 
fate, to follow our fortunes. 

Another Account. 

As soon ag the Meerut and Delhi affairs became known, the 
sepoys of the 18th and 68th showed unmistakeable signs of 
being quite ready to join the mutineers. 

They were, however, spoken too firmly but kindly by Troup, 
and were induced to stand fast for some time. It was ap¬ 
parent, however, that a good feeling did not pervade them, as 
anything which was done a little out of the common called 
forth remonstrances and explanation. In fact the sepoys com¬ 
manded their officers. Owing to this suspicious tendency the 
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civil authorities were equally precluded with the military* 
from taking any precautionary measures either to save the 
Government' treasury or private property. I allow that I 
looked on matters with aa good an eye as I could, and I was in 
hopes that we should have weathered the storm. It appears 
that in a village close to the lines lives one Jaimall Sing, a 
Rajpoot of considerable influence, and a great blackguard. 
We knew that he was using his utmost endeavours to induce 
the sepoys to rise, and we sent for and pitched into him— 
other influences must have been at work. Among the Ressal- 
dars of the 8th irregular cavalry, was one by name Mahom- 
med Shaffee, a resident of Moradabad, who was away on 
leave when the affair began. He, it appears, used his in¬ 
fluence in inflaming the minds of the sowars, and in infus¬ 
ing a religious feeling into the matter. The district re¬ 
mained quite quiet. No crimes were committed beyond the 
power of the ordinary police to quell or elucidate. The native 
gentlemen all expressed their willingness to exert themselves 
to their utmost in behalf of peace and order, and at their 
head was one Khan Bahadoor Khan, the chief Nawab of 
the city, and the most respected as being the nearest des¬ 
cendant of Hafiz Rahmut. He was a pensioner of Govern¬ 
ment, not only on account of his descent from Hafiz Rahmut, 
hi# also as a retired principal sudder ameen. About two or 
three days before the 31st, two sepoys were reported to have 
gone at night to Khan Bahadoor, and after that his manner 
changed. As far as we can ascertain the plot was ripened by 
.Taimall Singh, making peace between Khan Bahadoor and the 
sepoys, and to blind us, Khan Bahadoor brought up ,Jaimall 
to us as repentant. On the morning of Sunday, the 31st of 

May, I had written a long letter to - and was writing 

another to - when an old and faithful Mahomedan came 

and said that a chuprassee, whom we had shortly before 
seen with sony? public letters to be delivered to the dis¬ 
trict dak moonshee, had something to say. He told us 
that on taking the letters to the cutcherry, he found the 
sepoys all aimed, and surrounding the treasury. They took 
the letters from him and tore them up. We immediately 
knew that the hour was come, and that we must prepare to be 
off. Our horses were saddled, our pistols girded on, and we 
awaited the outbreak. Of what was going on in the lines, we 
of course knew nothing. From the officers we afterwards 
learnt that 11a.m. was the hour fixed for the rising. Parties 
were told off to murder each of the officers, and more premedi¬ 
tation was evinced than in the Meerut massacre. When the 
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docks dinned 11 a. m. out came the sepoys of the 68th, seized 
the guns, turned them on one of the officer’s houses, and fired 
grape into it. Officers who were obliged to ride across the 
parade to get to the irregular cavalry lines, which was the 
appointed rendezvous, were fired on by sepoys out' in skir¬ 
mishing order, and also had discharges of round and grape 
shot sent at them as they passed the guns. Alexander, who 
had come over to us on receiving intimation from us that all 
was up, was driving towards the house of the com man d a nt of 
irregular cavalry, when the play opened, and he returned to 
our house, when we immediately mounted, and followed by the 
Mahomedan informant, rode to the irregular cavalry lines. The 
men did not turn out as quick as they should have done, and after 
waiting some short time, the Europeans assembled headed by 
Troup, and moved off in the direction of ISTynee Tal. The caval¬ 
ry at first followed, but under pretence of punishing the sepoys 
for firing their lines, the greater portion galloped back. Their 
commandant on going to ascertain the cause, found them 
drawn up near the sepoys, with a gun and a green flag, 
under Mahommed Shaffee. This delay had caused the party 
of the Europeans to be divided, some having stopped with the 
cavalry, the remainder having gone on. I was amongst those 
who moved on at once, and after crossing the fields to avoid 
the city, we came on the Kynee Tal road, and rode on quietly 
—the wind blowing as hot as a furnace. * * * * 

The sepoys after we left, looted and burnt our bungalows. 
The jailor and his guard released the prisoners, and they pro¬ 
claimed Khan Bahadoor Khan king. The first order the 
brute issued was that any one harboring an European should 
suffer death. He is said to have surrounded the house of the 
Rampore Nawab’s vakeel, and to have had it thoroughly search¬ 
ed in hopes of finding Alexander. Hay and Robertson had 
taken refuge,—the former with an old and respectable hakeem 
in the city, the latter with one of his moonsiffs. They were 
both dragged out and murdered. This is of course learnt 
from native reports, but I fear it is too true. God grant it 
may not be^ so. Thirty-two have escaped, while upwards of 
fifty, including women and children, remain. Of the 18th 
only two officers have escaped, no less than six are wanting. 
Of the 68th one. Ensign Tucker, was shot. The Sergeant 
Major of the regiment escaped. The brigadier was also Bhot. 
Of the remainder we know nothing * * * * * 

I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of those of the irre¬ 
gular cavalry who remained. Almost all being officers, their 
loss has been very great. They left their wives and families 
to stand by the officers of the Government they served. All 
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of us who were with the party will be eternally disgraced if 
these men are not properly rewarded. The country should be 
made to pay for this, and the proprietary title in the villages 
which have taken a prominent part in attacking Europeans 
should be conferred on those true and faithful servants of 
Government. 

P. S.—This letter was sent from Mussoorie under date 
June 17th, via Lahore and Bombay. All well at Mussoorie 
and Landour on that date. 

The outbreak at Bareilly, after repeated “ sacred promises” 
on the part of the sepoys to the officers not to injure them 
(that they were the sepoys’ ma lap , Sfc.) was announced on 
Sunday, the 31st May, by a signal gun at 11 o’clock A. M., 
when firing commenced in the 68th lines. Balls began whiz¬ 
zing through the bungalows; the artillery began pouring 
grape and canister right and left. At this time the 18 th and 
irregulars did not join : 68th officers had no alternative but 
to run the gauntlet without a moment’s consideration on horse 
back through the fire; the other regiments soon joined in 
the mutiny, and one general scene of carnage and conflagra¬ 
tion ensued; all those who had means at hand, and who valu- 
ecj^their lives cut on foot or on horseback ; those who bent 
their way to Nynee Tal were the most fortunate. Brigadier 
Sibbald was shot near the Camel shed. Lieutenant Tucker 
was mounted and starting, when Sergeant Jennings asked for 
his assistance, there was no time even to saddle a horse, the 
pony he had having been shot. Tucker said, “ You hold my 
horse’s tail or the stirrup and run along;” they had not got far, 
when a ball entered the back of poor Tucker’s head and came 
out of the forehead, he fell dead ; the sergeant being covered 
with blood; he thereupon mounted the dead man’s horse, and 
it is miraculous how he escaped through the heavy fire, for 
one ball shattered the pummel of his saddle, and another went 
through the upper part of the horse’s neck which threw him 
down and caused the loss of his cap. During this time the 
greatest confusion existed ; women and children were scream¬ 
ing and running wild; officers hunting for bearers, syces, &c. 
but none to be found, being too busy pillaging their master’s 
bungalows, for every one for himself was the order of the 
day, and many had to saddle their own nags, and others to ride 
bare back. This party had to face the parching wind all day, 
and you may imagine what haste they made, when both men 
and horses jaded and exhausted arrived at Huldwanee the fol¬ 
lowing morning, being sixty miles. I may add that some twenty 
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odd sowars of the 8th, faithful to their commanding officer, 
came along for his protection and have continued to the pre¬ 
sent moment with him. The news of the ifall of Bareilly, had 
spread over the country, and the inhabitants consisting of 
Puthans, Groojurs, Bunjarahs, Kunjurs, &c., resumed their 
inherent practice of robbing, burning and killing the defence¬ 
less and weak. So that any subsequent fugitives had but a 
poor chance of escape from such marauders, as will be seen 
from the narrative of Sergeant Walden, who, in company 
with Sergeant Staples, both brave and powerful men, the 
latter a little Hercules, ordered their horses to be saddled, and 
they got them saddled certainly, but the wretches had made 
away with the bridles, and whilst hunting for substitutes for 
bridles, balls began to fly rather too close to be pleasant, and 
their old friends of the artillery told them if they did not 
make their exit, they should turn the guns upon them ; they* 
decided on Shank’s mare and made haste (having armed them¬ 
selves with pistols and swords), to get up to Nynee Tal where 
their wives and children were—a brisk walk that day removed 
them beyond danger of the mutinous sepoys. The whole of 
the cantonments were in a blaze and illumined the country 
for miles round ; a number of villages and hay stacks were 
fired during the early part of the night, which with the noise 
and consternation in and about Bareilly contrasted with thgir 
solitary position, without a bit to eat or a drop of water to 
quench their thirst, for there were no Samaritans they dare 
ask for such favors from—being a mild moonlight night, they 
pushed on hoping to hear tidings of the other fugitives and 
to get water at least to drink ; they did meet wells, but 
not having the means of drawing water out, only enhanced 
their craving. So they persevered in their journey for the 
village of Buharee, where they hoped to be out of all danger 
and to get not only protection, but nourishment from ti e 
Government policemen; they accordingly arrived the next 
morning and revived their drooping spirits by a drink from 
a muddy stream near the said village. The two Europeans 
were no sooner espied by some urchins tending cattle in 
the fields, than they announced the tidings with the great¬ 
est joy, and in a moment the whole of the jvillagcrs sur¬ 
rounded them, demanded their arms or stand the consequen¬ 
ces ; the two consulted together, and as the majority of the 
mob was armed to the teeth, they agreed to resign their pistols 
on condition of being guaranteed a safe escort to the next 
Thannah, which was readily accorded. But full of deceit as 
the wretches are, they held a further parley and demanded the 
swords also, and the hopes the poor fellows had of seeing 
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those most dear to them were at once blighted. Walden re¬ 
signed his sword on the above repeated condition, bat Staples 
threw his scabbard only to the leading man, and, like a lion, 
rushed among them sword in hand, cut up half a dozen 
of them. During this conflict unfortunate Walden met with 
brutal treatment, beat by bludgeons and wounded by a spear 
in the breast, he sank to the ground, for dead; the brave 
Staples had also in the meantime met ^th his death by a 
fatal blow from an iron lathee in the temple, but the wretches 
were disappointed, for nought but their caps and pugrees aye 
and boots, were of use to them ; they next dragged the bodies 
to the stream whence the soldiers had quenched their thirst, 
and Walden, not being a swimmer, dreaded the idea of being 
obliged to show symptoms of life rather than drown, but lucki¬ 
ly they were left at the brink, and to make sure life was 
• extinct, they finished by giving each a blow on the mouth 
with a lathee and then left in triumph. The reader need not 
be surprised to hear that the leaders in this as in all other 
similar cases were our own police. I shall leave you to judge 
of the feelings of Sergeant Walden when he came to his senses 
some hours after, scarcely able to crawl, dying with thirst and 
from loss of blood (for he found he had a deep sword cut 
across the thigh, in addition to his other wounds, the pain 
from which was now excruciating) and the exposure to a bur¬ 
ning sun; he in this state made his way over to his comrade 
whom he found cold and stiff; then made for the stream which 
afforded great relief, and enabled him at night-fall to get along 
through the jungle; for it were better he thought to face the 
wolf and tiger than the inhabitants of the villages. Not¬ 
withstanding his strong mind and determination he was 
repeatedly taken up, searched, stripped, scoffed at by old and 
young, ordered away, when away about a stone’s throw, order¬ 
ed back and again laughed at and pelted with stones by the 
wretches of bpys; refused a drink of water, and could not 
succeed by any amount of humiliation in gaining their com¬ 
passion. Those who have suffered travelling on the burning 
sands, without head covering in June, without a drop of water, 
or any substitute, for twenty-four or twenty-eight hours, will 
condole with Sergeant Walden, who from loss of blood was 
quite exhausted and often laid himself down to die; at one time 
an elephant of Mr. Berkeley was returning to Huldwanee, he 
entreated the Mahout to give him a lift, but even this dastardly 
■wretch refused ; a report having in the meantime reached Nynee 
Tal of some person lying wounded on the road, an elephant 
was despatched and brought Walden to Huldwanee, where 
come little refreshment with the prospect of being nursed by his 
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wife revived him ; he was brought up Hill on a charpoy, and, 
through the kind attention of Ur. Bowhill,.is in a fair way of 
doing well, and barring the loss of teeth, we hope to see him 
able to be revenged yet for such cruel treatment. 


Statement by the Moonsiff of the suburbs of Bareilly. 

I was sitting in my house getting myself shaved, when 
Mr. Robertson came to me, and, in a state of much excite¬ 
ment, told me that the native infantry regiments were in 
open mutiny, that Major General Sibbald and several other 
officers were murdered, that the sepoys were setting fire to 
the officer’s bungalows and destroying the public buildings, 
that they had liberated the prisoners, and that they were ran¬ 
sacking the treasury. That he had heard that the native infan¬ 
try regiments would march out of the sudder station so soon 
as they had taken all the treasure. That as the irregular 
cavalry was loyal, lie thought that peace and order would be 
soon restored through their assistance. In the meantime he 
asked to be allowed to remain in my house, I complied with 
his wishes, remarking at the same time that I was not aware 
of the mutiny, and candidly informed him that I had not 
sufficient men in my service to protect him, but that he was 
welcome to remain in my house as long as he liked. I had 
scarcely done speaking to this gentleman when the two latter 
officers also came to me, and feeling curious to ascertain the 
nature of their errand, I asked Deputy Collector Orr what 
he wanted. I was told in reply that he had ordered his buggy 
to return certain visits ; that his kidmutgar came and told him 
that the sepoys were in open mutiny, and had murdered some 
of their officers; that they were taking the guns to knock 
down the jail and liberate the prisoners, that they would pass 
by the house, and for him to leave the house immediately ; 
that he forthwith got into his buggy and drove off to the 
Major Generals bungalow ; that on his way he was informed 
that the Major General was killed; that he went then to 
the house of’ the commissioner, and found that he had fled; 
that he then went off to the residence of the collector, and 
found he had also fled with the Joint Magistrate to Nynee 
Tal for refuge; that he next resolved to see Mr. Robertson, 
the Judge of Bareilly; that on his way he met Dr. Hay 
whom he took up into the buggy—and both proceeded to the 
residence of Mr. Robertson, finding that the mutineers had 
preceded him he turned his buggy apd put the horse in a 
gallop ; that the horse being frightened by the report of fire 
arms, became ungovernable and knocked against a tree, and 
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was much hurt, and that his buggy broke down; he heard 
that Mr. Robertson was in my house, and so he wanted to see 
him. Shortly after this interview with the Judge, Mr. Ro¬ 
bertson desired me to send for the kotwul of the city. I 
thought it an imprudent request, because it would lead to the 
discovery of their place of concealment. I remonstrated with 
him, but he repeated his orders; finding that he would not 
benefit by my advice, agreeably to his wishes, I went up to 
my gateway, and seeing a burkundaze of the kotwalee stand¬ 
ing therl, I told him to call the kotwul; in reply he told 
me that the kotwul had concealed himself ; that Newafe 
Bahadoor Khan had come in person to the kotwalee, 
and demanded the three gentlemen whom I had concealed 
in my house; that if I refused to comply with the chiefs 
request, lfe would put me to death, and knock down my 
house. I told the burkundaze that I had concealed nobody, 
and he returned to the kotwalee, on returning to the gentleman 
I informed them of the message, brought to me by the bur¬ 
kundaze of the kotwalee from the chief. They seemed to 
be much alarmed and asked me to remove them into some 
other house ; I could not do so, as all the city was up. Messrs. 
Orr and Hay resolved to go away, but the Judge, Mr. Robert¬ 
son, made up his mind to remain in my house at all hazards, 
to the two former gentlemen I folded my hands and begged 
of them not to expose themselves in the middle of the day 
in the streets of the city: they succumbed to my entreaty, 
and made up their minds to stop in my house. As they 
appeared to be much frightened, I asked them to take refuge 
in my zenana, among the female members of my family; 
that they declined to do, stating that the zenana afforded 
them no greater security; however I concealed the J udge 
in a small room, giving him a small knife to protect himself 
in case his place of concealment should be discovered, and 
locked up the (|oor. Messrs. Hay and Orr I concealed in ano¬ 
ther room, giving each of them a sword and a pistol. I then 
locked up the gate, and went up to the roof thereof. The 
budmashes now surrounded my house, and caUed upon me 
to deliver the refugees into their custody; I swore to them 
by every thing that was sacred, that there were no Europeans 
concealed in my house. I was menaced, and very offensive 
language was uttered towards me; they now set to work with 
hatchets to break open the gate, hut were foiled in their endea¬ 
vours to do so. By means of a ladder they jumped into my 
brother^ apartments—my brother resides in the same house with 
me. Cra seeing how they had effected an ingress, I came down 
front the roof of the gateway, and was unfortunately made a 
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prisoner. By the same ladder they jumped into niy house, and 
now commenced the bloody deeds; by a blow from a club, 
I had a finger broken, and my toes bruised, the doors were 
burst open, the gentlemen dragged from their rooms, and 
were most barbarously murdered by the Nawab’s emissaries. 
The guard placed over me now released me, and I saw the 
fiends carrying away the bodies of the deceased officers. I 
then went to the kotwalee in person, and asked for the bodies 
to bury them, I was refused them by the Nawab who was 
greatly vexed with me, and made use of the most oj^robrious 
terms which human ingenuity could devise. I then returned 
home, but found it was no longer a home for me, my property 
plundered, the female inmates of the house had fled for their 
lives;—my hardships are better conceived than described, 
and I trust to a generous Government to give me redress. In 
trying to save the life of my employer, I have lost my all, 
and my losses are irreparable. The following residents of 
Bareilly will bear testimony to the truthfulness of my state¬ 
ment, viz, the Principal Sudder Ameen of Bareilly, Misser 
Byjnath, Gooi-dyal Khuttree, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon of 
Bareilly, and Moonshee Nittanund, besides several Hindoo 
citizens whose names*it would be too tedious to mention, are 
eye-witnesses to the fact. The following is a list of the names 
of the persons whom I recognized, at the time my house was 
attacked, and who took an active part in murdering the officers 
—Almul Ilussun Kotwall; Mundul, fruiterer; Khuda Buksh, 
servant to Nawab Putty Allee Khan; Hafiz Kullun Khan, 
ditto of Khan Bahadoor Khan ; Nubbee Buksh and Ilahee 
Buksh, sons of Fujjor goldsmith; Gholarn Sumdanee Khan, 
and his brothers, sons of Gholam Jeelanee Klxan ; Bukshoo 
Khan, servant to Mahomed Hossein ; Khan Newab, sons of 
Fujjoo, lime-vender ; Fuzloo bad character; Mudar Ali Khan, 
resident of the old city of Bareilly ; Munsoor Ali Khan, ditto 
ditto ? and Mikmood Shah, ditto ditto. 


Statement made by S/ieikh Toofam.ec Syce. 

On the 22nd of May last I arrived at Bareilly from Calcutta 
in charge of two horses from Messrs. Cook and Co. for Mr. 
Guthrie, the Collector; on arrival I found that fears were 
entertained that the sepoy infantry regiments were about to 
rebel. The 8th irregular were thought to be staunch. The 
officers and other gentlemen used to congregate nightly for 
safety at particular houses, although the mgn were performing 
duty as usual; the ladies and children had been sent up to 
Nynee Tal sometime previously. My master, Mr. Guthrie, 
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as well a * fliers, kept their horses always saddled ready for 
any distu -Aces that might happen. On Saturday the 30th, 
there was great confusion and dread of an outbreak, but it 
passed off. The next day, Sunday, about 10-30 A. M., a chup- 
rasee came to Mr. Guthrie and told him that the sepoys were 

f oundering the treasury. My master and the Deputy Col¬ 
ector, Mr. White, started for the treasury in a buggy, they 
soon afterwards returned and saw the holes made by bullets 
in the hood of the buggy. My master, Mr. White, Mr. Cur¬ 
rie, the Commissioner, and the Brigade-Major, mounted their 
horses, and rode to the cavalry lines for aid. I accompanied 
them, the sowars were all ready and mounted. The General 
(Sibbald) came along from his house on horseback, and was at 
once shot dead by a sowar; upon this all the gentlemen fled for 
Nynee Tal, where I afterwards heard that Mr. Guthrie wrote 
to the Bareilly Nawab, that he had arrived, and would one 
day be quits with him. I heard that the infantry officers 
made off for Nynee Tal directly their men rose. Two officers 
(of the 68th, I believe) were murdered by their men near the 
lines, I believe no other gentlemen were killed, but the ser¬ 
geants and the women, and children of clerks, and others who 
had not previously been sent to Nynlfe Tal, were cruelly 
murdered. The kotwal I believe escaped to Nynee' Tal, with 
the gentlemen; the town was not plundered ; the four guns 
were taken by the insurgents, and wore fired by them on the 
fugitive officers, but without effect; the bungalows were all 
plundered and burnt. The only gentlemen killed were Bri¬ 
gadier Sibbald, shot by a sowar, the Superintending Surgeon 
(Hayes) killed by the people in the city while trying to escape, 
and the two officers killed in the infantry lines. I heard that 
eight gentlemen who had fled from Mooradabad, I believe, 
were under the protection of the Iiampore Nawab, and that 
he had threatened to attack the rebels, if they come his way, 
which they rmist do if they go to Delhi as they had intended. 
They are under the command of the artillery subadar, but 
each man did what he liked, and no authority was respected. 

I remained a week at Bareilly after the rebellion near my 
master’s house in a grove, and travelled to my home at Dina- 
pore vi& Shajehanpore, where all was burnt and no Europeans 
remaining; Seetapore where the same condition existed; Sul- 
tanpore again the same; Juanpore, where the treasury had been 
plundered; Ghazeepore where all was quiet, Buxar and Arrah ; 
and reached Dinapore on the 24th instant. The regiment 
from Shajehanpore had joined the mutineers at Bareilly 
before I left it. I did not hear at Shajehanpore what had 
become of the officers, the bazar was almost deserted. I met 
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with Jemadar Solamat Ali near Juanpore, and thence we 
travelled together; a Goorkha regiment is protecting Nynee 
Tal and guns? When I left Bareilly, Moradabad had not 
gone. 


Escape of Captain Gowan, 18th N. I. 

Account of my escape from Bareilly and subsequent occurren¬ 
ces to the period of my arrival at Meerut. 

On the 30th May after a day of great fatigue and excite¬ 
ment, I had returned to my house at between 8 and 9 p. m., 
with the intention of getting a little rest, when one of my 
orderlies spoke to me through the closed door. I desired him 
to repeat what he said, and he began telling me that some large 
zemindar in Oude had been oppressing his family, and he 
wished me to hear about it. I told him I was very tired, and 
to let me hear what he had to say at another time. Next 
morning, having occasion to call him into my room, as he was 
about to go out, I desired him to let me know what he wished 
to say the previous night, when he immediately said, “ I have 
heard that the 6Stir is going to mutiny at 11 to-day, is it 
true ?” I replied, “ I don’t know, but I have heard so fre¬ 
quently from you all, that the 68th is going to mutiny this 
very day, and it has hitherto proved but a report, that I can’t 
suppose this to be anything more.” He said, “ I have heard 
that a sepoy of the 68th came down to our lines to-day, and 
said so.” I said I would make enquiries. I have no doubt 
now, but that the man wished to tell me this the night before, 
and knowing I was always ready to listen to all their grievan¬ 
ces, adopted the plan he thought would ensure his admit¬ 
tance to me where there would be no servants to over-hear 
what he said, but I did not look at it in that light at the time, 
for though very well aware that the Bareilly force would 
mutiny soon, and that no human precautions could prevent it, 
I had hoped that none of the regiments would commit any 
overt act for a short space of time more. The officers of the 
regiments each stood up for his own, and would not believe 
that the one to which he belonged could mutiny, and I was in 
bad odour, because I said,I thought my own no better than any 
other, and though none could love his men more than I did, I 
could not expect them to do what I should never dream of 
expecting from my own countrymen when placed under similar 
circumstances. I found myself like Cassandra, as indeed I 
told some, and must expect to be treated similarly. It may be 
thought that I ought to have brought forward the proof of 

T T 
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wha$ I heard, but I had two reasons for not doing this; one was 
that I am well aware that 

“ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still 

and the other, that had I let it be generally known, who was 
my informant, I should at once have put a stop to his being 
able to give me any information. I had had, on other occasions, 
good reason to thank him for information supplied, and conse¬ 
quently trusted him, and as events have proved, not unadvised¬ 
ly. He it was told me that neither artillery, cavalry, or 
infantry was to be trusted, however much they praised them¬ 
selves, that of course there were good men in each of the corps, 
but that they were powerless, though they did really strive to 
keep down the mutinous spirit; that he could learn of no plan 
having been determined upon, but that the excitement was such, 
and this daily increasing owing to emissaries from the city, that 
some overt act must soon be committed, and that he thought 
that this would- be the murdering of some officer, it did not 
appear to matter whom, by some of the bad men. He advised 
me consequently never to go about alone after sun-down, a 
precaution to which I attended, and hnyself gave to other 
officers. Colonel Troup, and the officers of the 18th N. I., 
my own corps especially. Soon after the orderly had told me 
about the report before mentioned, Major Pearson (who since 
* his return from Nynee Tal, on the 15th of the month, had lived 
in my house) came to me ; he had been with Colonel Troup, 
whom he stated to be in a depressed state of mind, but did not 
give the reason, which I afterwards learnt, was owing to his 
knowledge of the purpose of the 68th to mutiny. I mentioned 
to him what the orderly had told me, and though Colonel 
Troup had told him to tell me that the 68th would mutiny at 
11 A. M., he even then, not believing it I suppose, treated the 
reports as I had, but desired me to send for the havildar major, 
a man in whom he placed great confidence. I went outside to 
do this, and found that the man had come ; he was a Mussul¬ 
man, named Ali Khan, and had been brought up in the corps, 
as indeed his father had been. He was weeping, and told us 
that there was a rumour prevalent in the lines that the 68th 
were to mntiny at 11 ; Major Pearson questioned him, 
but could learn nothing more than it was a prevalent rumour; 
and the 18t,h had no intention of joining them; the rumour 
was to the effect that the 68th were going to mutiny by march¬ 
ing away with thejr colors and arms from the station. 

Major Pearson then told him to go back to the lines, that the 
rumour was but a false one, and that it must have arisen from 
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an order for a company of the 68th to proceed at once to 
strengthen the treasury at Budaon, which was to start at H. 
These occurrences took place at about 9. I may mention that 
when I went outside and brought the havildar major in, all 
the servants were collected together whispering and looking 
very frightened, so as I had not seen them as yet before ; but 
not myself believing that the fatal day had arrived, 1 took no 
heed of this. 

Quern Deus vult perdore prius dementat. 

Being the last day of the month, I was busy examining the 
muster rolls, and had gone through them all, (the pay liavil- 
dars saying nothing to me or I to them about the rumour), and 
had commenced taking a copy of a station order calling for a 
return to be furnished without delay, when my bearer came 
into the room evidently much alarmed, saying, “there is a 
great noise in the 68th lines—the men are shouting!” I told 
him it was a company of the 68th going to Budaon, when he 
went away, but evidently dissatisfied. In a short time he re¬ 
turned saying that the muskets were being fired off, I told him 
not to be alarmed, and asked Major Pearson, who came in just 
then, to go out and listen, as I was anxious to finish copying 
the order. lie went out, but could hear nothing. Presently 
the bearer again returned, and said the 68tli were firing again, 
and so were the guns. Having hurried taking the copy of the 
order, I went out with Major Pearson, and hearing the mus¬ 
ketry firing, I said, “ we must go down to our lines,” and went 
inside to get my cap, tunic and sword, and to rouse up Ensign 
Dyson, who was my chum, whom I desired to follow us to the 
lines. Major Pearson went on ahead, and I assuring the 
servants, immediately followed him. 

On arriving at the lines we found the men in a state of very 
great excitement, but unarmed and unaccoutred. Major Pearson 
ordered them to dress, and to load their muskets, which they 
did at once ; but though frequently directed to fall in, they did 
not obey the order, and were but a rabble professing devotion 
to their officers, and sorrow for what had occurred. In a very 
short time 1 saw the mess house of the 68th in flames ; 
the lines of that corps Were burning when we reached our 
own lines,. Just at this time Ensign Dyson came down, and 
very soon after Captains Richardson and Hathorn, and Lieut. 
Stewart, the latter of whom stated he had seen Lieut. Hunter 
and Ensign Barwell mounted on horses fleeing towards the caval¬ 
ry lines. Soon after our own lines were set on fire from the left* 
and as there was a strong wind blowing they Vere soon consumed. 
Shots were fired by men of the 68th at horsemen who rode 
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across their parade. While ouy lines were burning, some sowars 
and a native officer of the 8th irregulars came down close to 
our lines in front, and Major Pearson went and spoke to one 
of them, but he gave a very unsatisfactory answer. The Major 
afterwards told me, and some of our men pulled him back, de- „ 
claring the cavalry had sworn to shoot every European. I 
also went towards the party with the native officer, who had 
a standard in his hand, but the sepoys begged me not to go 
near the cavalry as they would kill me, and just then one of 
the party raised his carbine to shoot the sergeant major, but 
was told by a young sepoy, who knocked up the muzzle of the 
piece, that if he attempted to shoot the saheb he should be 
shot. Now came a cry that the treasury had been plundered 
by the guard of the 68th, which was over it, and the artillery 
fired their guns unshotted. 

So things went on until about 2 i\ m., when the 8t,h irre¬ 
gulars, the artillery, and 68th assembled together and 
turned the guns on the 18 th, threatening to blow them 
away if they did not come and join them at once; the majority 
then went forward and joined them, while some lew, though 
with the consent of the rest, put us (*. e. the officers whose 
names I have given and myself) with Quarter Master Sergeant 
Cross and Sergeant Major Belcham, with his wife and four chil¬ 
dren, of ages varying from 12 to 2^ years, into one of the bells 
of arms, and shut us up there. The whole regiment then, or 
at least most of them, went off to the treasury and the jail, 
and released the prisoners, while some went plundering the 
station bazar and the officers’ bungalows, to which latter they 
set fire. The sowars took all the horses, hastening on horse¬ 
back from house to house to effect this. My own parade horse 
was taken by havildar Kadirbuksh of my regiment, soon after 
I had been put into the bell of arms, as the groom had brought 
it down to the lines. While we were in the bell of arms we 
were supplied with wine and spirits, and food prepared by the 
natives, and defended from the sowars and prisoners who came 
to kill us, insisting that we were there, but the soldiers denied 
that they had anything but their own families and property. In 
the evening the soldiers returned to the lines loaded with 
plunder of all kinds, and soon after Iihan Bahadoor arrived on 
the parade, and, after appointing officers and promising large 
pay, went away. The whole force then encamped on the 18 th 
parade, the cavalry on the right and close to the place in 
which we were concealed. When it was getting dark the 
sepoys came to ask us what should be done, and we said escort 
us to Nyjoee Tal, which they said they would do, and also fur¬ 
nished us with money and clothes for the purpose, but that 
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we must wait until it was dark, ns the sowars were determined 
to kill every European they saw ; that they had already killed 
Colonel Troup, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Harwell, Doctors Currie 
and Oakley, and sent a party on the Nynee Tal road to follow 
such as had fled on horseback, or slop all who should attempt 
to get up by the direct road. They again came with sepoys’ 
red coats and dhoties for each of the men, and said they would 
bring covering for Mrs. Belcham and the children. I aided 
the officers in putting on their dhoties as they knew not how to 
fasten them on, and I did, and went to aid the sergeants, and to 
assure Mrs. Belcham, who was crying, as well as I could, if pos¬ 
sible to prevent the youngest child from crying. While doing 
this the door was opened, and the officers all went out unknown 
to me. The sowars then came, and the sepoys shut the doors, 
and I thinking the other officers were there, called to one or 
other of them, but received no answer. I then went round 
the pile of clothing, which was in the bell of arms, and to my 
great horror found that they had all gone; knowing that the 
sowars were watching the place, I supposed that all would soon 
be murdered, and I prayed, as may be supposed very earnestly, 
for deliverance. Soon the sowars went away from before the 
door, and other sepoys came and took me, the two sergeants, 
and the family of the sergeant major, out of the bell of arms, 
hurrying us along as they told us to where the officers were. 
Sergeant Cross and one child went on first, I followed, but 
noticing Mrs. Belcham coming slowly, 1 stopped for her to 
come up, but the naik who was with me told me we must all 
go separately, as should the sowars see a large party they' 
would attack us; and we should all meet where the officers 
were. I consequently went on and was escorted to the rear of 
the station, and the naik then told me he did not know where 
the officers were, but that he would escort me to Fureedpore; 
that I had better make the best of my way to Shahjehanpore, 
which I could easily reach in two nights, and he would follow 
me ; he also gave me two rupees, which was all the money he 
had on him, and advised me to keep the road, going round the 
villages, and to hide during the day, under a bridge, or if I 
could manage to get there unobserved, in the house of some 
poor man. I was then under the impression that the others, who 
had been concealed with me in the bell of arms, were being 
escorted to Nynee Tal, and though my conductor had led me 
away from them, yet I had every reason to suppose that he 
meant kindly by me, both from his accompanying me so far, 
furnishing me with money, and from his conversation, so I 
offered him a ring I had, which he refused, saying he could not 
take it, and that I should need it for our journey. When near 
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Fureedpore I sent him back that he might make what arrange¬ 
ments were necessary for our journey to his home, and went 
on. I soon reached Fureedpore, and inadvertently entered it 
owing to a number of trees and the darkness preventing me 
from seeing the houses, I was immediately challenged, but 
allowed to pass with the observation— t£ he’s some Euro¬ 
pean,” and walking rapidly reached a police station where 
one of the policemen called out after me, and desired me 
to return. This I did, and was told to sit down. Another 
policeman came up, and putting his hand to the hilt 
of his sword was about to draw it, when the officer desired 
him to desist, and leave me alone, which he did with much 
grumbling, and many imprecations on the infidels. The officer 
had me escorted to the tuhseeldaree, where I was closely 
questioned, and well looked at for about half an hour, and 
then told to go on, the people there (the tuhseeldar was away 
somewhere) gave me the same advice as Ramchurn Missir,the 
naik, had given, i. c. to keep the road, but to go round the 
villages. A man ran after me, and advised me to throw off 
the sepoy’s coat I had on. urging me to do so, that the villagers 
might not attack me. This I did, and threw that coat on the 
road ; of course my disinterested friend immediately picked it 
up. Hurrying on along the road, or taking detour through 
tlie fields, feeling weary and tired, I reached a bridge near a 
police station which bad been burnt—the name of this station 
was Morilla, and the bridge was near to Tissooa. As the 
morning was then just, breaking I got under the bridge, and 
covering myself up with the dhoti as natives do when they go 
to sleep, I committed myself to the protection of the Al¬ 
mighty, who had so much aided my escape, and fell asleep. 
At about sun-rise I was awoke by a man calling out “ what 
man!” and found that my hiding place was discovered. I 
told him, and he said, “ this is no place to hide in, people always 
come here as I Jiave done, for there is no water near—get 
into the bushes, pointing to some kurounda bushes near”—I at 
once got up to do so, but he desired me to lav down again, and 
he would see if there was any one coming. .Presently he came 
back, and told me that the officer of the police station had gone 
to fetch his gun to shoot me, and to run off at once to the bushes. 
This I did, but, had not been long there before a young Mus¬ 
sulman with some others came and asked me for money to pro¬ 
cure a doolie and bearers to escort me to a safer place. I gave 
them all I had, Rs. 2-8 and a silver chain of the value of Rs. 6, 
but of course I never saw doolie or bearers. Presently 
others came, and told me to get out of the bushes, or they 
would kill me ; these men were accompanied by the officers 
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of the police station, who had a gan, and a sword, but the 
others had only lathees and plundered me of my dhoti, and two 
watches (one l)yson had given me to take care of) and sent me 
off to some other bushes, where in a short time I was again 
plundered, but this time of everything 1 had, except a pair of 
worn-out stockings, and was beaten on the head with my own 
shoes. After being plundered some proposed to murder me, 
but others said there was no use in this, as they had got all 1 
had, and would gain nothing by killing me, so I was told to 
run away. This I was about to do, when some said that it 
was a shame to send a man about naked,so my banyan was given 
me. All then joined in advising me to get away from the 
neighbourhood of the road, as the regiment at Shalijehanpore 
had also mutinied, and murdered every European they had 
come across, let out the prisoners, and were now advancing on 
Bareilly, besides that the prisoners and Mussulmans generally 
were most blood-thirsty after Europeans. As I was going 
away, the police officer said to me, “ get away as fast as you 
can, I, a Mussulman, have saved your life!” I then ran off in 
the direction of the forest which they told me I should find 
not many miles off. While running, I saw a great number of 
men with lathees in their hands running after me, so I stopped, 
and went towards them ; they were cowherds, and questioned 
me as to who had robbed me. I said I could not tell, but they 
took me back to the place from which I had been last sent 
away, and told me to point out who had done it. I said that 
I could not recognize those who had taken the things, that 
some snatched one thing and some another, but who did any¬ 
thing in particular I could not tell. So they let me go away, 
and I walked off in the driection I had previously gone. 
When about half a mile off I met a brahmin who was carrying 
melons, he spoke to me, and offered me one which 1 took and 
ate, and while eating he called out to a cowherd to catch a goat, 
and bring me some milk, which was done—the cowherd also 

S ave me his own shoes. I then proceeded to a village of 
aihars, part of which had been recently burned, as they told 
me by released prisoners—they fed me with fish-currie, and 
told me to rest under a tree until the evening, but that they 
dared not take me into their village, as both 1 and they would 
surely be murdered by the Mussulmans. Under this tree was 
a chowkeydar of Simureea (who was, I heard, murdered next 
day) who tore his own dhoti in two, and gave me half of it, 
telling me to use it as a dhoti. While under the tree the 
villagers came to me in great numbers, expressing their sym¬ 
pathy, and execrating the Mussulmans and sepoys for what 
they had done. Every one. who came brought me some little 
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present, so that I was soon clothed, and had to eat and drink a 
great deal that day, to please the poor people. I was also 
guarded all day long, and when the sun had risen, and, the small 
tree I was under, afforded but little shelter, I was removed 
to a small grove of trees, and kept there until the evening, 
when I was escorted by some of the inhabitants of Hurrail- 
lee to a garden of small mango-trees, in which was a well, 
and a small shed, which latter they told me to get into. Here 
I was told that Issooree Singh, the Thakoor of Hurraillee, had 
sent to his relative and superior, Bheekum Singh, who resides 
near Mewna, to request permission to retain me. Bheekum 
Singh, however, would not grant this permission, so after being 
concealed in the shed for three days, I was escorted away to 
another village. While at Hurraillee I was supplied with food 
and treated as kindly as circumstances would permit, but 
they would not allow me into their village, for the sowars of the 
8th cavalry, who had been sent to keep open the road, had 
learnt at Fureedpore of my escape, and of my having been 
merely plundered and not murdered, near Tessooa, and were 
in search of me throughout the country. The sepoys of the 
28th also joined in this search, and 1 saw some of the latter, 
without uniform, but having their muskets and pouches, pass 
about 200 yards in front of the shed in which I lay. I learnt 
here, and this was subsequently confirmed, that on the 31st 
and the three next days, numerous sepoys from Bareilly 
passed by, unarmed, on their way to their homes, chiefly in 
large bodies, but some in small parties, and these were set 
upon by the villagers and all plundered, some being mur¬ 
dered; indeed at this time every body’s hand appeared to 
be against every one else, and the most frightful and cold¬ 
blooded murders were committed, sometimes in revenge for 
injuries received or imagined, sometimes under the foolish 
delusion that dead men tell no tales, and sometimes as if really 
for the very pleasure of shedding human blood. One poor 
brahmin I heard of was sitting telling his beads when a Mus¬ 
sulman came up to him, drew his sword, and murdered him, 
though the poor man offered him all he had to spare his life, 
and this “ all” consisted of his lota, taree, beads, and the cloth 
he had on. Land, which had been sold by the former owners, 
or in satisfaction of Government demands, was resumed, and 
the greatest oppression and cruelty exercised by the land- 
owners and the Mussulmans generally, so that no one for a 
long time ventured to go beyond the limits of his own village 
unless several others went with him, and if they travelled at 
night it Was in secrecy and with the greatest precaution. 
While travelling about the country for the first week, I do not 
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remember ono night (luring some portion of which the country 
was not illuminated by some village being burnt either out of 
revenge or for plunder. 

Budaon was thrice threatened, but the Thakoors soon found 
that their men would not fight against guns and the disciplined 
cavalry of the Mussulman chiefs, and therefore desisted from 
their boasting of plundering Bmlaon and other places. From 
some cause the Hindoos in lioliilkund are very badly armed, 
having generally nothing but tulwars and shields, most of these 
newly made, most murderous clubs, and old matchlocks, which 
looked to me as if they were far more dangerous to those who 
had the moral courage to fire them than to any one else, and 
hence though not wanting in pluck, I could never get the 
Thakoors to aid me in raising a force to resist the rebel chiefs 
after their first attempt. When liughoonath Singh had attacked 
Fureedpore, and plundered it in addition to murdering the 
collectors of revenue, appointed by Khan Bahadoor, that chief 
sent out a force against the Thakoor, and this being the first 
appearance of the rebel army , and a report having gone abroad 
that it had been sent to coerce the payment of the revenue 
which the Nawab bad demanded, the people anxiously watched 
it, and the “ braves” accompanied it, marching on its flanks to 
prevent any diversion from the declared intention, i. e. to pro¬ 
ceed to Futtchguuj, and thence to Bhudowlee, to punish 
liughoonath for his “ rebellious” proceedings. This frighten¬ 
ed the brave army, and they behaved themselves decently, 
but when near their destination, a blundcrbua, or rather small 
cannon mounted on a camel, was fired off’, and though the ball 
merely dropped on the ground a few yards off, the braves 
showed their backs. They found out that though there was 
little dread of themselves, there was of their “ guns they 
sent some sowars, troopers, from various of our mutinied cavalry 
regiments after them, which' completed the route, and esta¬ 
blished a fear of both guns aud sowars which the Mussulman 
chiefs have not been slow to take advantage of, so that ever 
after no force was sent without at least one gun, which, 
however useless against disciplined men, frightened the foolish 
peasantry. As liughoonath could not depend on his own army, 
and could obtain no assistance from his brethren, he was ob¬ 
liged to flee. It was currently reported that when this Thu," 
koor attacked Fureedpore, he had some six;, Europeans with 
him, who accompanied him to the field, and as the story of 
the six Europeans was confirmed from many sources, I had 
hoped that some of the residents of Shalijehanpore had escap¬ 
ed destruction, and not being able to get to Furruekabaci, had 
fled towards Bareilly, not knowing of the revolt there. I 
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could, however, get no one to take letters' for me, even so far 
as five miles, and so was alarmed for the late of the Europeans 
he was said to have with him. It had never occurred to me 
that my own brother officers might not have reached Nynee 
Tal, or that there had been any massacre at Bareilly. 1 had 
heard that Mr. Raikes, the Sessions Judge, had been first 
protected and sheltered by the Mussulmans, and afterwards 
murdered, and that a Sergeant Major had also been butchered. 
I feared from his having a family with him, that it must be 
Sergeant Major Belcham, but the accounts were so confused 
and so mixed up with false accounts of the bravery (superhu¬ 
man) displayed, that I knew not what to credit. I was soon 
however re-assured on this subject, as those who had seen the 
six Europeans had seen them accompanying Ruglioonath, as 
they said, on his way to Poain. Ivhan Bahadoor’s army march¬ 
ed to Bhudowlee and burnt it to the ground, the Thakoor’s 
own residence being pulled down by a large number of bildars 
sent from Bareilly and other places for the purpose. On the 
return of this force to Bareilly, they attacked a village called 
Puchounee, (the Thakoor of which Motee Singh, a relative 
of my protector Bikka Singh,) had given some assistance to 
Ruglioonath, burnt it to the ground, caught an old relative 
of Motee Singh and some young lads, carried off as much 
plunder as they could, and in cold blood murdered old men, 
women and children, the sowars being the most active. One 
very old man who was deaf, was sitting “ as his manner 
was” under a tree, when a party of sowars coming up cut off 
his hand, and then the other hand, and subsequently the 
head; they also shot down all those who took refuge on trees, 
cut out the breasts of some women, and destroyed the crops. 
The old relative of Motee Singh and one young man were 
blown away from guns at Bareilly, the rest were released. 
These atrocities very much frightened the people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood in which I lived, but in the Budaon district there was 
formed a combination of Thakoors, who elected one Halee 
Singh as their head (because he, though a small land-owner, is 
a great favourite among them,) calling him “ Halee Badshah,” 
by which name he has subsequently gone. 

These three several times advanced upon Budaon, but found 
the “ guns ” and sowars too much for their “ bold ” peasantry, 
and were obliged to retreat, not however until they had slain 
some forty or fifty Mussulmans. The first attack might have 
succeeded, but the rabble who went for plunder alone, and 
were armed with pothing but clubs, rushed forward in front 
of ^hoBe who had fire-arms, and effectually prevented their 
making use, of their arms, unless they had fired into their own 
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people. The Budaonites were not prepared for a fi"ht, so did 
very little injury to the assailants. This was before Khan 
Buhadoor’s guns had become sufficiently numerous to allow of 
his sending them to the aid of his friends. During Gungaram’s 
absence at Bareilly it had gradually become known that I was 
at the village, and in Bikka Singh’s house, but no one except 
the family had seen me, so that the family steadily denied that 
I was there. I always opposed this divergence from the truth, 
but to no purpose, as I could never get them to see the folly, 
much less iniquity of falsehood, and when those who were 
supposed to be great tell-tales and mishief-makers, taxed them 
with harbouring Europeans, I was invariably asked whether 
such people ought to be told the truth. My reply used to be 
that though they were always telling me that the Almighty had 
a very Ion" arm, yet that in their lying they denied this, for that 
they could not suppose that he approved of lying, and there¬ 
fore they lied to help him in concealing me, so that they were 
rather presumptuous and impious, or they must be atheists. 
I was glad to find that they had so good an opinion of the 
English, especially in regard to speaking the truth (however 
undeserved as a general rule that opinion might be) and en¬ 
couraged them in considering us a moral and intelligent people, 
full of chivalrous feeling, respecting brave enemies, but despising 
and detesting cruelty of all kinds; and I was much pleased that 
whenever I spoke on this subject, my two protectors’ eyes 
would water at the very mention of the destruction of defence¬ 
less women and children. e A black man has a soul, sir, quoth 
Corporal Trim,” or my uncle Toby—I forget which—it matters 
not, but we should remember it in these days. One or two of 
the small land-owners told my protectors to bring me to their 
towns or houses should there be any necessity for my seeking 
any other place of safety, but of course they also were assured 
that there was no one with Bikka Singh, and that the only 
“ saheb ” was “ Billy Sahib ” (a son of Mr. McLean, an Indigo 
planter, who lived with Hureehur Singh,) and as they had 
now had time to ascertain that many of the Europeans or 
Sahibs, who.were said to be scattered about in Bohilkund, existed 
only in the fertile imaginations of the people, they readily 
believed this denial. The stories of so many “ sahebs ” being 
concealed were mixed up with wonderful accounts of their 
doings. Unaided, one European and his wife had been, the 
latter loading and the former firing off musket for hours, and 
slaying their assailants in multitudes. Another having caused 
a couple of guns to be mounted on the top of a hpuse, and the 
people of it to keep the doors, had slain so many of tile villagers 
of a neighbouring village, who had coxae to attack the Thakoor 
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that lhc sweepers had been engaged fortliree days in carrying 
away the slain. On Gungaram’a return he informed me of his 
want of success in finding out any of the sepoys of my regi¬ 
ment, or any of my own or other officers’ servants, except one 
a Mussulman, rness*khidtmutgar of my own corps, but this 
man, though lie spoke in praise of me, and of the English, 
Gungai-am did not think it advisable to inform of my where¬ 
abouts, contenting himself with saying that I had passed 
through the village where he lived, and that theThakoor had not 
allowed me to stay. Ho had visited my house, and everything 
had been burnt, but the ashes were lying in piles along the walls. 
He told me the Hindoos were universally regretting the British 
having been murdered and obliged to lice, and very many 
Mussulmans did so too. A subadar major of the 7th N. I., 
who bad come on leave, was loud in bis abuse of the Mussul¬ 
mans and sepoys, and made no secret of his earnest desire 
that we would punish them as they deserved. His name was 
Gungadeen, and his home in the Sudder Bazar. This man had 
gone on the parade after the men had returned in the evening, 
and upbraided them with their disloyalty, and earnestly re¬ 
commended them to go quietly home, if they would not return 
to their duty. Every house, except Mr. Berkeley’s, had been 
burnt, and even the charred timbers, and door and window 
frames destroyed; in fact, nothing had escaped the rapacity 
of the Mussulmans and sepoys. Gungaram had been absent 
ten days, and brought news that, the officers who had gone otf 
with the sepoys bad all reached Nynee Tal, and that their 
escort had remained up there. This delighted me very much, 
and I made certain that 1 alone of the officers had been misled, 
and felt annoyed that Jlamcburn bad so deceived me. Poor 
blind creatures that we are! Of the Sergeants and the family 
of the Sergeant Major I could learn nothing, except that a 
Sergeant Major had been killed, and a poor woman, when 
escaping, had lieen confined in some straw in a field. The 
six Europeans stated to be with ltughoonath were said to bo 
officers, and one was a Major. As for Khan Bahadoor’s army, 
it was paraded every day and marched about, to the music of 
tom-toms and fifes, playing the beautiful tune one usually 
hears at the celebration of marriages among the natives, the 
commandants of battalions shouting out every now and then 
“ by the right!” which word of command was taken up by 
the “ zemindars” or Captains, and then repeated by soldiers— 
so that there was a continual roll of “ by the right!” through¬ 
out the period of the manoeuvres which generally lasted an 
hour and a half. 

In about a week after his return Gungaram was again scut 
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to Bareilly, but could find no one whom he could trust. The 
Mussulmans were becoming more bold, and oppressing the 
Hindoos, having got an increase to the number of sowars. 
.Khan Bahadoor had begun to fortify his house, and to build 
a mausoleum for himself, to erect which he had destroyed 
Mr. Thomason’s grave, and taken all the marble and stone 
slabs he could find in the burial ground. He was also erecting 
lines, composed of grass and bamboos only, for his infantry ; 
while the sowars were cantoned in the irregular cavalry lines 
and the college, some also being in the serais. The infantry 
also occupied the redoubt, the gate of which had been destroyed, 
as was also Mr. Berkeley’s house. It was at this time also that, 
a party; of sowars, some 400 sabres, came from the eastward, 
escorting European prisoners, whom they refused to give up 
to Khan Bahadoor, stating their intention to take them to 
the king of Delhi, on whose orders they would act. I never 
could ascertain who the “ saheb logue ” were, or what became 
of them. The sowars were, at least, some of them, of the 
13th irregular cavalry, and left Bareilly after a sojourn of 
three or four days, during which no one was allowed to enter 
the serais in which they were. The rcpoi-t of my being in the 
village having been confirmed by some women, who had, 
true to their sex, peeped over a wall and seen me, the lords 
of the creation showed that they sprang from women by 
imitating their example, and it was wonderful what a number 
of things Bikka Singh possessed which were required by 
his neighbours. The family were, however, on their guard, 
and met duplicity with the same. They, however, thought it 
advisable to let a great friend of theirs into the secret, so I 
was introduced to Boorai Singh, the Thakoor of Bhitara, a 
small village about l-£ miles from Khairatk Bhujhairup. He 
is a fine old man, a very great talker with a stentorian voice, 
but not the wisest of beads. He bad a couple of stud stallions 
about whom he was in a great fright, for the Mussulmans were 
always asking him to give them up to them, and several 
mares, lie himself and bis two sons, fine young men, were 
good riders.moreover, and being much among Mahomedans, 
and having them at their house, were passed to enter Khan 
Bahadoor’s service as cavalry officers,—one as commandant of 
a regiment, and the other as rusuhlar. I, of course, advised 
that they should not take service, at which the father and 
youngest son seemd disappointed. However they followed my 
advice for the time. On his third visit to Bareilly Gungaram 
was fortunate enough to find some of my servants, a dhobi, 
and all my saiscs, a,nd brought the dhobi and one of iho' saiscs, 
who had been but a short time in my service, aB the latter 
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had promised to take a letter to Nynee Tal for me. At the 
same time I was visited by Pirbhoo Lai, our new native 
doctor, who also volunteered to take or send a letter for me. 
My servants brought me some tea, fruit and sugar, and appeared 
delighted to see me. They stated that though they had asked 
the sepoys for their pay, Beoing they had confiscated all their 
master’s money, they were refused it, and had been subse¬ 
quently themselves plundered, as had all the poor Hindoos at 
Bareilly, and were obliged to support themselves upon what 
they could get from the sowars, for grass, and that as they 
usually got more kicks than ha’pence, they were but badly off. 
A large number of saiscs, dhobis, and other servants had 
attempted to reach their homes, but have been sent back to 
Furreedpore by the tehseldar who had been very kind to 
them, and advised them not to proceed, for that they would 
surely be murdered for even the few clothes and cooking pots 
they had upon them, and they were now living in such vacant 
houses as they could procure in the Sudder Bazar, protected 
by the new Kotwal, an Aheer called Ileera Singh, formerly 
one of the chuprassees, who kept order, did his best to prevent 
the Mussulmans from bullying the Hindoos, being backed by 
the Aheers in the Gual-tola, and also by Jarmul Singh. As 
I was able to travel about only at night at first, it had become 
customary at the time of my sais’s arrival for me to take 
moonlight walks, and when I returned any visits to do so by 
night. I had received an invitation to supper from Booraj 
Singh, and accordingly, on the day my letter was despatched 
by my sais (that sent by Pirbhoo Lai was forwarded some six 
days subsequently) T went to partake of this Thakoor’s hospi¬ 
tality. I had at first walked about without shoes, as I was 
afraid that the hard leather of the native shoes would cut 
my feet, but the Brahmin and Thalcoor were very much 
distressed at my doing so, and consequently I had lately 
worn shoes in <my rambles. My fears were only too soon 
realised, and the sore aggravated by emersion in a stream I 
had to cross, though on horseback, quite lamed me, and laid 
me up for a month or more. At these suppers I. used to be 
supplied with fine wheat chupathees, vegetables curried, rice 
boiled in milk and sweetened, vermicelli treated in the same 
way—all quite palatable. Of course I had no spoons or 
forks, and had to use my hands to eat my food, but instead of 
employing my fingers, I used to form the chupathee into a 
spoon. My friends would have given me brazen vessels to 
eat out of, but I preferred earthen ones or wooden ones. 
However, at these suppers I of course used their own brazen 
ones, knowing they had only to heat them well in a fire to 
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purify them from the pollution of my touch. They never 
offered me any other, as to their ideas the so-doing would 
have shown disrespect, or allude to the necessity for purifica¬ 
tion. On the occasion of this visit to Booraj Singh, my 
arrival was announced by a salute of fire arms, occupying 
about a quarter of an hour, and consisting of an unknown 
number of vollies of two, three, four, five, or six guns, fol¬ 
lowed by a file fire of those that were not ready by the time 
the word “ fire!” was given. I was shown the stallions, 
and myself exhibited to the females of the family; of course 
not apparently, but was held in conversation while a light 
was so placed that they could see me without my seeing them. 
After supper I had a chillum, and took my departure. I 
should mention that before my supper was served, the Tliakoor 
insisted on himself washing my feet, both as a show of hos¬ 
pitality and proof of respect to a superior. The chillum I 
smoked was such as natives use, but being then unable to 
use my hands as they do, Bikka Sing had rigged up for me a 

i >ipe, of which the chillum formed the bowl, and the tobacco 
’ used was that beaten up with yoor which is used in villages, 
and not scented as it is in bazars. Some of the tobacco in the 
villages is very good, and as Bikka Singh was a great smoker 
he used to have the best, paying a high price for it, and pro¬ 
curing his from a village called Oossaiee in the Budaon district. 
This when well kept and smoked dry, tasted like old manilla 
cheroots broken up and smoked in a pipe. Bikha Singh was 
very proud of tins tobacco, and used to keep me well supplied 
with it, filling my chillum whenever be came into the room he 
had given me, besides leaving a quantity with me to smoke when 
I liked, and as the male members of the family did so too, I 
bad a good deal of smoking. When I was first taken in by 
Gungaram, lie gave me a bed in a hut full of bhoossa , on the 
top of which I used to lie all day long, and very hot it was. 
At niglit I used to sleep in the open air amongst the cattle. 
This, however, was for but a few days until he built up the 
walls of and covered in a house which had fallen down. 
This hut was of the size of a hill tent, having one door, and the 
upper part of one end left open. In this my bed was placed in 
j corner, and the rest was left bare, except that some straw 
was placed near the door to make believe that the house was 
■ used to store straw in, but really to hide my bed. At first I 
used to wear the banyan and paijamaks , but from the great 
perspiration thereby induced, I was soon covered all over with 
prickly heat, and became as red as a lobster, so that it was 
agony to me to wipe myself dry after bathing. Bikha Sing 
consequently advised me to dress more lightly, which I did. 
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discarding the banyan and paijnmah and weaving a dladi, and 
the prickly heat soon disappeared. In my den I used to walk 
up and down, eight paces at a time, and by counting the paces 
was able to ascertain the distance walked each day, 5, G, 7, 
or 8 miles. 

As may be supposed my days appeared very, very long, even 
though 1 shortened them by sleeping as much as possible, and 
getting up very late, which was also necessary from the lato 
hours the family kept. I used to awake before day-break, 
take my bed inside, and then go to sleep again until about 7 or 
8 o’clock, when my friends would awake me, bring me water to 
wash, a piece of a neern bough for a tooth brush, and afterwards 
iny breakfast, which usually consisted of chapathecs, milk, curds 
and sweetmeat of some kind. After I had eaten the breakfast, 
lire was brought lor me to light my chillum. According to 
circumstances, my devotions were performed sometimes before, 
sometimes after, my breakfast. After the smoke I used to 
take my exercise by walking up and down my den until I had 
completed one, two, three, or four miles, when I would sit 
or lie down, or perhaps have a smoke first. Thus about the 
first half of the day would have gone, and the brothers would 
come in from their field labours to bathe, and eat their dinner, 
J should have mentioned that Gungaram gave me on the first 
day a copy, in Kagree, of Deuteronomy, which lie had received 
from a missionary at Shajchauporo, while he was yet a sepoy, 
and I used to read a chapter or more of this at a time, not 
only morning and evening, but also whenever I laid down, 
receiving the comfort and consolation which is conveyed by a 
prayerful perusal of any part of the holy word, llikha Singh 
afterwards gave me a copy cf Luke’s Gospel, and of the Acts of 
the Apostles, so that I bad the additional benefit of study ing the 
conduct and life of our great Lxamplar, and of his most ener¬ 
getic apostle, and what new light was thrown on the Scriptures ! 
I had read and ryad the works now before me over and over 
again, and was very well acquainted with not only the facts, 
but the phraseology, but never did I read with so clear a 
perception of the meaning, or feel how applicable the various 
parts are to ourselves as a people, or individually. 1 am thank¬ 
ful to think that 1 derived great benefit from my reading,*and 
pray that I may never forget the lessons I then learnt. I had 
but these three books for two and a half months. When 
Gungaram or bis brother had finished his poojah, one of them 
used to bring me my dinner, which consisted of clmpatlice and 
curried vegetable in general, though sometimes 1 had klincr, 
i. rice boild in milk and sweetened, and other delicacies. 
The food, though plain, jyaa very palatable, the only fault I 
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had to find with it, and this was corrected so soon as I men¬ 
tioned it, was the amount of ghee and of salt, as well as red 
pepper in the curries. The ghee was very good, pure and fresh, 
but I never could bear much grease in my food, and natives are 
proverbial for the quantity of salt they consume, as well as for 
their fondness for hot spices. It was a constant source of 
complaut with them that salt had become all but unprocurable 
since the outbreak, as Buktour Sing had seized a large convoy 
of salt, and would not allow the owners to sell it until they 
had paid him for permission. This they would not do at first, 
and the ponsequence was that no one could get salt. At last 
Btiktour Sing got a broad hint that the Thakoors could not do 
without their salt, so he compromised with the dealers, allow¬ 
ing them to sell it, and to pay him so much per maund for 
the “ protection” lie afforded them. After dinner came 
anothor ehillum, another walk, another read, and when it was 
well dark, and there was no probability of visitors making their 
“ calls,” 1 used to bathe and taking my bed outside, sit in the 
open air either smoking or talking with some of the family 
until supper was brought. After supper Bikha Sing used to 
come for a smoke and chat, and about 11 or 12 o’clock I used 
to get to sleep. Of course whenever the creaking door gave 
intimation of a visitor, I was obliged to lie down on my bed if 
1 were walking, and by speaking lowly, avoiding showing 
myself. My residence with Gungaram was unknown except to 
his family, and one or two relatives who came to visit them—by 
the bye, they came to purchase salt. Sometimes the old mother 
would come and sit with me and the wives would come - to the 
door, and ask me questions. The children too used to pay me 
a visit, and in their shy way show their interest in me, ascertain 
my wants, and bring me presents of fruit, &c., &c. Indeed 
nothing was left undone by these kind people to render my 
concealment and confinement more bearable. At first I was 
very sad, but I thought that most of my companions, if not 
■all, had reached Nynee Tal, and felt thankful that I, who from 
my constitution could best endure the trial, had been selected 
for it. I had heard of the fearful tragedy at Shahjehanpore, 
and was delighted that none of our sepoys had acted as the 
28th were said to have done. I endeavoured by every means 
in my power to get away from where I was to some of our 
stations, but my protectors wisely overruled my plans, and 
faithfully kept me from danger. They advised my gaining 
correct information, and spent their means inducing people to 
go with letters for me, Gungaram and his brother both volun¬ 
teering to go themselves if I would allow them, and Bikha 
Sing offering a man a small portion of his own land as a free gift 
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if he would go, and this although his own banker had become 
bankrupt owing to the way in which he, as well as others, had 
been fleeced by the Mussulmans. Both families were very 
poor, the Brahmin had been robbed of almost all his cooking 
utensils, and unable to marry the eldest daughter, and the 
Thakoor had been obliged to dispose of his land. 

When I had gone to Bikha Singh’s house, my manner of 
living was much the same, but the house was larger, and I did 
not see the females; the building being separated into three 
enclosures by high walls. I was also permitted to speak aloud 
and was left less to myself, as there were several males of the 
family, and these did not follow the plough. Bikha Singh is 
a Pundit, or one learned in the religious works of the Hindoos, 
has travelled a good deal in Oude, and as far as Jugumath, and 
is fond of talking, so that here my time fell less heavily on my 
hands. At the outer door of his house was the “ chowpara,” 
where the gossips assembled of an afternoon, and where all the 
current rumours were uttered, and many of them concocted, or 
at least improved, much in the manner reports are set afloat 
or improved at our coffee-shops. All were brought to me, 
and my opinion asked as to the truth or otherwise of our 
having “ leather guns,” of our being able to fire off a number 
of guns at a time, which it was said was done at Cawnpore 
when our forces reached that station, and other such questions. 
Of course I was frequently asked as to the cause of mutiny, 
and invariably told them that it was the hope of getting the 
rule into their own hands on the part of the Mussulmans, and 
of avarice on that of the sepoys, that the latter knew well 
enough that none of the rumours about “ greased cartridges ” 
and “ bone dust attah ” had the slightest foundation in fact, 
and that they would in time bitterly repent of their folly. 
I also told them that I was perfectly well aware that not one 
single regiment, regular or irregular cavalry or infantry, was 
to be trusted# but that notwithstanding this I was sure we 
should in the end subdue all our enemies, for that though 
we had numerous shortcomings, yet I fully believed that 
God would aid us, and that though the Mussulmans slew 
every European in the country, England would never loose 
her hold on India; for that India was her life blood—India 
given up England must die, and therefore that for every 
Englishman killed, three at least, if not five, would come, 
and wreak vengeance on the murderers of women and chil¬ 
dren, and the destroyers of the tombs of our relatives and 
friends. I said that this vengeance would be one worthy 
of England, not a petty malicious one as they expected; that 
though our women and children had been murdered, we would 
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not follow the example set 11 s, but show our detestation of 
those crimes by sparing the defenceless. I told them, and 
Gungaram here coroborated what I said, that in the Sutlej 
campaign, although the Sikhs murdered our poor wounded 
soldiers whom they had found being conveyed in doolies, yet 
we had had the Sikh soldiers, Avho had been wounded, convey¬ 
ed to our hospitals, and there cured ; that was our custom in 
war, that we detested cruelty, and admired a brave foe, and 
fought with armies and rebels, but not with individuals. Bikha 
Singh responded to a good deal of this, but said he hoped we 
would exterminate the Mussulmans root- and branch, or, as 
he expressed it, destroy the very seed. I find there are a 
great many Bikha Singhs among my countrymen, and am 
sorry for it. I hoped that there had been more sense in every 
Britisher, than to begin petting one set of our fellow subjects, 
because a great many of another set had misbehaved. The sepoys 
from Oude and Behar have mutinied, and the Punjabees have 
Bided us, and consequently Sikhs are entertained in thousands, 
and petted while there is to be no counterpoise to them. Our 
Punjabees are fine fellows in their way, but they hate us, 
almost as much as they do the " Poorbeeas ” or the “ Mattadeens,” 
and when they see that we are unprepared, they will do as the 
Poorbeeas have done. I used to say, when asked as to what I 
thought would be done, that I supposed, since the Mussulmans 
had proved (what those who knew them best always said) that 
they were ambitious, cruel, and treacherous, and the Hindoos 
that they were too great cowards to aid us, notwithstanding 
we had done so much for them, and that they liked our rule, 
no soldiers but Europeans would be allowed in the country, 
i. e. armed with fire-arms; all escort, and such duties being 
entrusted to policemen armed with swords, and that all the 
tuhseeldars, thanadars, aud people in authority would be 
Europeans, or at least Christians; that the whole country 
would be disarmed except Government servants; that all the 
fighting would fye done with the Europeans, of whom (by 
reducing the pay of our native force) we could afford to keep 
a sufficiently large number in the country to meet all require¬ 
ments. This somewhat astonished them, but they saw the 
justice of our not trusting the natives, especially Mussulmans. 
It must be refhembered that my auditors were all and always 
Hindoos ; with either the power or the means of doing what 
they had lately done aud were then doing. 

At this place was one Mittoo Hall, Darogah of the Datta- 
gunj thanna, who had remained at his post jintil all his police¬ 
men had gone, and even now continually visited the place to 
see how matters were going on. I heard great praise of this 
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man from all quarters, Mussulmans and Hindoos, who describ¬ 
ed him as a very honest and just official, during the short time 
he had been in the district. From him I learnt that he had 
been for sixteen years in the service of the Kajah of Kupoor- 
thulla in the .Tullundhur Doab, and had left that country 
shortly after the death of his master, and had obtained service 
with the English Government only about four months prior to 
the outbreak. Bikha Singh and he struck up a great friend¬ 
ship and were most assiduous in preventing my being bored by 
too many visitors. In a few days Oomrow Singh and Kirt 
Singh, the two sons of Indur Sing, returned from their expedi¬ 
tion against Budaon, in which of course they had failed, owing, 
as they said, to the rabble who accompanied the “ army” 
getting in front, and preventing their acting, and also to the 
“ juwans” of the other Xhakoors turning tail at the first dis¬ 
charge from the guns. This having been the third attack the 
Hindoos had made on Budaon, the Mussulmans determined to 
take it out of them, so instead of remaining fast, Ivhan Baha- 
door’s forces were pushed forward into the district, and, when 
they found the people well frightened, the Thakoors were 
called upon, and forced to pay the revenue due to that 
time. One Booray Khan brought two guns and some two 
or three thousand infantry, besides several hundred horse to 
within eight miles of where I was, and threatened the surround¬ 
ing Thakoors, that he would burn their villages for their 
insolence. I mentioned that I had sent messengers to Cawnpore, 
the first on the 8th August; I think up to this time no reply 
had been received, but wliilo at Jalounpore, the first messen¬ 
ger came back bringing a letter enclosed in a quill from Mr. 
W. Edwards, C., S., Collector of Budaon, who was then at a 
place called Kussoura, in which I was informed of much that 
was going on, and that my letter had been forwarded to 
General Havelock. Despairing of getting any replies from 
Cawnpore, I had o nly the day before sent gff a Brahmin with 
another letter. This Brahmin, by name £heeta, had been 
away from his home ever since the commencement of the re¬ 
bellion, and Gungaram, whose relative he is, had always 
regretted that he could gain no intelligence of him, so when at 
last he returned to his home, Gungaram brought him to me 
with great joy, as he was well assured that this man would go 
wherever 1 chose to send him, and the Brahmin has well borne 
out the character given of him. Owing to Booray Khan’s 
threat Bikha Singh begged me to stay no longer at Sulainpore, 
the more so as my being there was so well known, for that, 
notwithstanding their boasting that nothing of harm should 
come, to me, the villagers were making every preparation to 
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run away and leave the Thafcoors to their fate. I consequent¬ 
ly yielded to his wish, and left one fine night, got the ferry¬ 
men to take me across the Ramgunga by moonlight, and 
reached Bikha Singh’s house before the morning broke, without 
any one being the wiser, except Bikha Singh himself and 
Gungaram, who had fortunately come that day; Returned to 
Bujhero I was delighted to hear the very strong reports of the 
fall of Delhi, the capture of the king and his numerous family, 
and their having been transferred to Meerut, as the whole of 
Delhi was to be destroyed. I had been informed that the latter 
was to be the case, and therefore, knowing the siege operations 
had commenced, easily believed all the rest. The effect of the 
news was also most excellent on the Thakoors, and I got a pres¬ 
sing invitation to go and live with him from one, who otily a 
fortnight before had refused to receive me. I had however 
determined to get Sergeant Major Beleham and family over 
to where I was, both because they appeared to be uncomforta¬ 
ble where they were, and because I thought I might be able to 
raise the force of the Thakoor’s people, and would have the 
Sergeant Major to assist me in organising them. So I sent to 
say that. I wished him to bring over the Sergeant, to whom T 
gave him a note, and that when he had brought him, 1 would 
come ; I also mentioned that Beleham was an old artillery 
man, and could teach the Thakoor’s people to load and manage 
the gun, for which I had learnt he had sent. My endeavours 
were however fruitless, as the note was never sent. Bikha 
Singh (for that was this Thakoor’s name,) subsequently fully 
made up for this inattention to my wishes. 

On the 18th September, I received another letter from 
Nynee Tal, and communicated its contents to the people about 
me. I was disappointed at its contents, as of course my as¬ 
surance of the fall of Delhi was destroyed, notwithstanding 
that about this time thousands of runaway sepoys from Delhi 
were passing by and through Bujhero and tjie neighbouring 
villages. 1 sent an answer stating all I knew of things going 
on, and what I had learnt since my last of the fate of my 
brother officers. As the sepoys passed by, I sent Bikha Singh 
and Gungaram among them to find out their feeling, and to 
learn if there were any of my own regiment among them, as 
I had determined, if I found that they were not vicious, to try 
whether I could not induce my own men, and through them 
others, to fight the rebels at Bareilly. Perhaps fortunately 
for me none of the 18th men were met by friends. The feel¬ 
ing was one whieh would have induced me; fully to trust them, 
as they were aware of the folly they had committed, praised 
the Government they had rebelled against, and acknowledged 
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that it was only just in punishing them to' the utmost. They 
were very downspirited and fully prepared for death, though 
they said a death in fight was preferable to being hung or 
blown from guns. They were fully aware that they had been 
outlawed, and their property confiscated, so that it was useless 
going to their homes, on which account they had determined 
to prooeed to Lucknow, and die fighting there, and when that 
place was taken to go to Nepal. From the accounts these 
men gave T was in a manner kept aware of the progress of the 
siege. I had in like manner learnt of the sally of the garrison 
of Lucknow, from several hundred sowars, chiefly wounded, 
who had passed by towards Bareilly, where they took service 
with Khan Bahadoor; these were Bohilla Pathans. 

At first, when these sepoys passed through, they came in small 
bodies only, and said they had left Delhi, because they had got 
no pay, and could not starve. They mentioned that the king 
and royal family were joined with the mutineers, and that they 
took all the plunder to themselves, having lots of Mussulmans 
of the city of Delhi to aid them. Many of these sold their 
arms to those who would buy them, and some actually begged 
their way through the country. Afterwards they came in very 
large bodies, so that the whole road was covered with them, 
and four boats were employed from early dawn till past dark 
in ferrying them across the Ramgunga at a place where that 
river was not more than 200 yards wide. I should suppose 
that upwards of 20,000 passed by, besides some few sowars, 
though most of these latter either went to Bareilly, and took 
service with Khan Bahadoor, or took some other direction. 
The messenger who had taken my letter to Mr. Edwards had 
unknown to me, again gone off this time to Cawnpore, and re¬ 
turned on the 26th September, bringing me a letter from Mr. 
Edwards, which fully to my mind accounted for my other mes¬ 
senger, Cheeta, having returned to me with merely a receipt 
and statement ,that he had been rewarded with Us. 3, for his 
trouble. I was now in a position (through the kindness of one 
whose liberality to me and other refugees, though he himself 
has been most mercilessly plundered, I have brought to the 
notice of Government, Byjnath Missir) to reward him further, 
and thus induce him to go on other errands for me. Mr. Ed¬ 
ward’s letter contained authority from General Neil, on the 
part of Sir J. Outram, to expend Iis. 50,000 in the raising 
and organisation of the Thakoors’ troops. I had asked for as¬ 
sistance, and said, that with a few Europeans and guns (little 
did I know at the time how scarce such articles were) there 
would be no difficulty in retaking the rich province of Rohil- 
kund, as all the Thakoors would give every aid in their power 
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in the way of supplies and carriage ; they had no arms except 
wretched matchlocks, swords, clubs, and shields. I at once set to 
work and begged Bikha Sing of Govindpoora to convene a 
council of Thakoors (I was at his house when the letter was 
given me, a dependant of his having been the messenger) and 
1 would myself come and state, what plan I proposed to adopt. 
It matters not what these plans were, as I was unable to carry 
them out. The Thakoors being afraid of openly assisting me, 
and too jealous of each other for one to raise a force quietly 
an<| drill it, as I wished by the aid of some sepoys, who were 
at their homes on leave at the time of the outbreak in Rohil- 
kund, without being suspected of evil designs upon his 
neighbours. I was told if I could get only 50 or 100 
Europeans and a few guns, or 500 Sikhs with the guns, could 
Europeans not be got ? they could depend on their men fight¬ 
ing ; but, after the failure of Rughoonath Singh and the attacks 
on Budaon, the advancing on Bareilly or any other place would 
result only in bringing down on them the vengeance of the 
Mussulmans. I had written off' to Nynee Tal and Delhi to 
get such assistance—but received letters that crushed any 
hope of being able to do anything in Rohilkund, as I had hoped. 
I should here express my thanks to Colonel Greathed and 
Captain Grant, for their great kindness in answering my letter, 
and also to Captain Ross, for the postscript he added, and his 
kindness to my messenger—who by the bye was Cheejta. 
My efforts were not confined to this “ Conncil of War.” I 
wrote purwannahs, and spoke to a number of other Thakoors, 
but with the same result, in every case except one, Bheckum 
Singh’s—this man wrote me that he had raised 1,500 men 
armed with fire arms in two days, and had also obtained two 
guns and two “ Goordas,” Very small native cannon, from 
the Rajah of “ Beknee.” To him I replied that I was much 
pleased with his exertions, and should feel obliged by his 
bringing the force for me to inspect to Kherafy Bujhero, as I 
was well aware that could I but get one Thakoor to openly 
commit himself, I should get plenty to join me. Of course, 
the force never came, but instead a letter, to which I sent a 
verbal reply that I could receive no excuses, and that, until 
my order regarding the force had been complied with, I could 
hold no more communication with him. About this time there 
were numerous reports of the Rajahs of Powain, Mittowlee, 
Devowreea, and others joining together to attack Bissulpore, 
and several of them did assemble/Vith a few of their forces at 
the last named place, in the hopes of meeting Mr. Alexander, 
C. S., Commissioner of Rohilkund, having been made to 
believe that he would come there, by Rajah Nowbut Raio 
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of Bareilly, who sent purwannahs to all the Thakoore and 
Rajahs to that effect. Of course, no, Mr. Alexander came, 
and 1. have since learnt that all concerned have paid large sums 
into Khan Bahadoor’s treasury, having been compelled to do so 
to save their villages from being burnt. While all this was 
going on 1 was not unmindful of my purpose regarding the 
Belchams, and as I could get no one else to go, and the 
Thakoor with whom they were was unwilling to bring them, 
1 wrote to Belcham to tell Hindoo Sing, that I would send 
men, and to threaten him with the vengeance of Government 
if he dared to prevent their coming—as I had determined to 
send them to Nynee Tal or some other place of safety. So 
when my messengers to Nynee Tal and Delhi had been des¬ 
patched, I sent oft' Bikha Singh and Gungaram, with some 
two or three others to Bhownee, where the Belchams were; 
and on the morning of the 3rd October was delighted to see 
their familiar faces. As they had arrived at Bujhero in open 
day, their arrival could not* be kept a secret, and soon spread 
all over the place. So all the females of the two villages came 
to see Mrs. Belcham and the children. A small party of Mus¬ 
sulmans also arrived, consequently we were all removed to 
another house during the night, and afterwards into a held 
where under a tree we remained four days. This last move was 
due to my spy in their camp sending word that the weavers at 
Kherah had given information tp the Mussulmans of Kuttra of 
our being at Bujhero, and that if a force were sent we could 
easily be taken. My spy however induced them to let him send 
to make enquiries first, and made use of the permission to warn 
us. While in the field the weavers got men to come over from 
Kuttra; as they said Booray Singh (my spy) was deceiving 
them, and when they had found^out (by inspection of Bikha 
Singh’s premises,) of which he permitted under pretence of 
allowing them to see his mare^whiejh they professed to wish to 
purchase, or at least to see that really the birds had flown, they 
searched the fields round about in hopes to find us there. This 
news was brought to me one afternoon, and soon their voices 
were heard, but they were decoyed away from where we were. 
This search was continued the next day, but the weavers got a 
significant hint that, as their landlord Ilurreehur Singh was a 
great friend of Alee Ruza Khan, and that his concubine and Khan 
Bahadoor’s were sisters, should any of their number meet with 
his death in the village limits, there would not be any strict 
enquiry as to the cause, and he certainly could not allow any 
Europeans on his estate to be carried away, so they desisted. 
This Hureehur Singh is a great rogue, and without commit¬ 
ting himself except by making a present of rupees 300 to 
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Khan Bahadoor as part of the revenue due, has kept on good 
terras with the rebel Government. I think and expressed my 
opinion that his voluntarily sending this money hastened the 
demand for their instalments of the revenue from the Thakoors, 
as none had been required before he sent it, but I have no 
doubt that this act of his was most beneficial to me, as it 
saved the neighbourhood from a hostile visit. He also, when 
aware of my being in Bujhero never gave me any assistance, 
and came to see me only when the sepoys passing through 
proclaimed the fall of Delhi; at which time I mentioned to 
him my desire to escape, and he volunteered money and any 
other assitance I required, but when I applied to him for it, 
he refused everything on the plea that I should go away 
quietly and not with a guard. 

It was also about this time that a number of the mutinous 
sepoys of the Koliilkund force came to Bareilly, and demand¬ 
ed three lacs of rupees as their pay for the past six months, 
stating that, as they had rebelled at his instigation, and also 
gone to Delhi by his order, they considered him the proper 
person to pay them their arrears, and now that Delhi was taken, 
Khan Bahadoor was their master. After staying a few days, 
the very prevalent report of our forces advancing on Itohil- 
kund drove them away—without their pay. Up to this time 
Khan Bahadoor had ordered that any sepoys running away 
from Delhi were to be seized and plundered as deserters, and 
for spreading false reports, so that the sepoys were exasper¬ 
ated with him, and had not our forces approached the river, 
would probably have forced him to give up some of bis ill- 
gotten gains, lie tried to induce them to go to Nynee Tal, but 
this they refused to do until they had been paid. I have not men¬ 
tioned that when the force which went against that sanatarium 
had been repelled and returned to Bareilly, the regiment 
was discharged, and one of the Tomandars or Captains impri¬ 
soned. When, however, the second army was Bent to co¬ 
operate with that from Pliilibheet, under Fuzal Iluq, the men 
were re-entertained, and the Tomandar released. This army, 
at least so much of it as ever went (for numbers deserted be¬ 
tween Bareilly and Bahairee) was driven back by the great 
sickness which attacked them. Of course numerous lies were 
invented to prevent any acknowledgment of defeat on the first 
occasion, and these were affected to be believed by the rebel 
government. One was that cannon balls rained thick among 
the brave troops, coming as it were from the clouds, for that 
if shot from guns the guns made no report, what could an army 
do against such witchcraft ? These cannon shots were nothing 
more than stones thrown upon the fools by the Paharecs when 

x x 
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they attempted to go beyond .Tooleeapool, where the real 
ascent from Huldwanee commences. I heard that several 
hundreds of the 2nd army died at Bareilly from the fever and 
dysentery induced by the jungle air. 

After remaining a few days in the field, we returned to 
Bujhero, but our hiding place having been discovered, I was 
obliged to flee to a village some miles off called Nowgowan, 
whence after two days’ stay we were carried off to (iovind- 
poora, and very kindly kept by Bikha Singh, until at the end 
of a week my spy sent word that we must move, as a force 
had been got ready to capture us, and would march that even¬ 
ing ; he however got the Kuttra people to postpone their visit 
until he should send and see, reminding them how false was 
their information on the last occasion. 1 went to Bujhero into 
a jungle, to meet some messengers and the Belehams, whei’e 
they remained one night and were taken back to Govindpoora 
in the morning, as Bikha Singh’s spies had learned that the 
force was not coming. My spy had however sent word that 
our enemies were bent on sending some soldiers, as Bikha 
Singh had not paid up the required revenue, and that these 
men were to remain with him, being fed at his expense (a 
common way of making the refractory pay up, tor this expense 
is not deducted out of the revenue, but is an additional impost), 
and that we had better go to his house at Bittara; so next 
night we all went off and I returned to Bujhero, leaving the 
Belehams at Bittara. I did this, because I was now deter¬ 
mined to proceed to Allyghur (a step I had been induced to 
take from the letters from Brigadier Greathcd’s column at 
Nynee Tal, which I had received on the occasion of my meet ¬ 
ing my messengers at Bujhero on the occasion before mention¬ 
ed, and others while we staid at Govindpoora, fori paid several 
nightly visits to Bujhero during that period,) and because I saw 
that at Bujhero alone could I properly push on the arrange¬ 
ments. Unfoitunately Booray Singh’s eldest son got an attack 
of cholera, and being the only man there entrusted with our 
secret, I was necessitated to take the Belehams into the fields 
again. On receipt of the letters above mentioned, I wrote to 
the civil and military authorities at Allygurh and Meerut, 
mentioning my purpose and asking for assistance ; stating 
that I thought the Zemindars would convey apross the river 
the numerous refugees in llohilkund, if promised the favor of 
Government and threatened with its displeasure if they did 
not aid. To these letters I received one from Mr. Thornhill, 
authorizing a reward to a largo amount for the safe escort of 
the refugees, and another from Mr. J. Cracroft Wilson, 
Judge of Moradabad, stating that he would move down with 
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a force at his disposal to my aid, on making such arrangements 
as appeared to lmn necessary. On receiving these delightful 
letters I pushed forward my plans. Gungaram had that morn¬ 
ing returned with some money from Bareilly, and I sent him 
off to Bikha Singh of Govindpoora to borrow more, as well as 
a hackery and an escort of men, and Bikha Singh to llurreehur 
Singh for money and a guard. The former was successful 
in liis errand, the latter, as I have before stated, was refused 
everything. I had arranged with Mr. Wilson (by the bye, I 
was very nearly tearing up his letter before I had read it, as it 
was wrapped up in another fold of the letter from Mr. Thorn¬ 
hill, which I supposed contained nothing) to meet him with 
such other fugitives as I could collect, at Mecown in the 
Budaon district, and sent off my messenger to him without 
delay. I also sent off messengers to Mr. Hardy to meet me, 
and to some I had lately heard of near Bareilly; the latter 
were not inclined to trust themselves to strangers, though I 
gave them a note to show them, and the Hardys were not to 
be found, having been removed to some other place, without 
those at their former residence being able or willing to say where 
they had gone. I could not send to others far off, as they could 
not reach in time. On the night after I had received the letters 
we all started, I via Bujhero to get some sweetmeats and clothes 
brought from Bareilly that evening, and the Bclchams direct; 
I meeting them at Ramgunga. Our mode of travelling was in a 
country cart covered up, and we were supposed to be the 
female portion of some Thakoor’s family proceeding to the 
Ganges to bathe. We travelled all night and the following day, 
dreadfully cooped up, and bumped far more than was at all plea¬ 
sant, but kept up our spirits, for were we not going to meet our 
countrymen, and terminate our exile ? At night we reached 
Mecown quite knocked up, and hoped that after a night’s rest, 
Mr. Wilson’s guard would arrive and carry us across the river. 
1 had not however been asleep above an hour when the people 
with whom we put up awoke us saying that we must be off at 
once, for that the guard of Mussulmans 100 strong, at Mecown, 
had got scent of our arrival and were preparing to sieze us. 
Bo off we trudged some six miles, and put up with a Goossaiu, 
at a small village called liookliaroo. Here next day I received 
a letter from Mr. Wilson desiring me to come with my party 
nearer to the river, and if possible to get my friends to convey 
me across the Ganges, letting him know by what ghat I should 
cross, and he would have his party moved accordingly. Cheeta 
brought this letter, and like a sensible fellow, having been 
apparently informed of what was wished of me arranged for 
my crossing much lower down the river than at first intended 
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I wote off to Mr. Wilson informing him of the arrangements 
made and the villages through which I should pass in the 
direction of Suron where he was, and in the evening (having 
been very kindly treated and well entertained by the Gooesain 
family) we started again in our cart, safely reached the river, 
were crossed over, at a place where there is no regular ferry, 
to Mistnee, by moonlight, and reached Quadirgunj, where Mr. 
Wilson had arrived by about noon; and were most heartily wel¬ 
comed by him, and the native officers of the 8th 1. C., who 
were with him. Thus, on the 31st October, terminated our 
concealment and exile. And with a deep sense of gratitude 
to our Clod, who had so mercifully and evidently preserved us 
through so many dangers, and supported us in so many trials, 
we offered up our thanks to Him publicly, on our arrival at 
Meerut. May we ever remember these mercies and give Him 
all the praise, not only with our lips, but in our lives. 1 can¬ 
not help tracing the Almighty hand through all the occurrences 
I have related. Ilad I left the bell of arms with my brother 
officers I should probably have been murdered as I believe 
they have been. On the way out of the station I met one 
of the sepoys, who had escorted those officers out of it, and 
was on the point of asking him where they were, but did not, 
I know not why, here was another wonderful interposition of 
the hand that watched over me. Had I not been detained at 
Fureedpore, I should have readied Futtehgunj by daylight, 
and been murdered as some European, name unknown, (his 
corpse was stealthily buried by some Hindoos, the head, hands 
and body having been collected for this purpose) was. Had 
Soomair Sing listened to me, and conveyed me to Lucknow or 
F uttehgurh, in the first few days of the rebellion, as I asked 
him to do under promise of Rs. 2,000; even had I reached 
in safety, my fate would probably have been that of my mur¬ 
dered countrymen. My endeavours to escape to Nynee Tal 
vid Rampore, tp Meerut and Cawnpore, as well as to Alligurh 
and Agra, were at the time overruled doubtlessly for the same 
wise purpose. How many kind friends were raised up for 
me! How strange that I should have been led tp Gungaram 
and Bikha Sing who were actually on the look out for Euro¬ 
pean fugitives ; and that Gungaram should have slept at his 
master’s fort that night, a thing he had not done, so he told me, 
for a very long time, and indeed very seldom did ! Then when 
the proper time had oome, and not till then, messengers were 
obtained for me to carry my letters. My plans for raising a 
force were frustrated, to my great disappointment, but doubt¬ 
less for my safety. I had been removed to another house on 
the very morning when a spy, who came on pretence of pur- 
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Chasing Bikha Sing’s mare, insisted upon seeing it, and was 
by his own act, made a security for me, as he went back stat¬ 
ing he had seen Bikha Sing’s house, and that there was no 
European there. One day, when very much depressed with 
the thought of the long captivity before me, (this was in July, 
and I had somehow made up my mind that I must wait until 
the end of October,) and the probable amount of suffering I 
had to endure, I was suddenly reminded of the pangs of hell, 
their durability aud endlessness, whereas here I had hope, and 
knew that there would be an end, sooner or later. I never 
desponded again, but was filled with hope that at the end of 
October I should somehow be freed, and the long list of Sun¬ 
days I had marked on the wall in my despondency (I chose 
Sunday both on account of the day itself, and because the 
Bareilly mutiny was on a Sunday,) became a source of comfort 
and consolation, and as Sunday after Sunday passed I looked 
forward with joyous anticipation to that which would fall on 
the 1st November, as that on which my troubles would have 
•ceased. Booray Singh would go and take service with the 
rebels to save the Government horses against my wishes and 
the advice of his friends, and was thus enabled to give me 
correct information of the proceedings of the Mussulmans in 
the only place where 1 had the least cause for apprehension, 
that they would send to seize me; for from Kuttra, and Kuttra 
alone, were emissaries ever sent to find me out. I was led 
to a village, the Thakoor of which was on terms of intimacy 
with Khan Bahadoor’s family, and consequently the very safest 
place I could have been in. While the Thakoor was too weak 
of himself (for Bikha Singh, though poor, is powerful through 
his connections, and the influence of ancestral possessions in 
the village) to do me any harm, even had he not been far 
too crafty to commit himself until the game was quite up. 

Budaon. 

About the middle of May, the districts on both sides of the 
Ganges becoming very disturbed, Mr. Edwards sent his wife 
and child for refuge to Nynee TaL lie was the sole European 
officer in charge of the Budaon district, and felt his anxie¬ 
ties deepen as rumours reached him of disturbances in other 
quarters. At the end of the month, news of the revolt at 
Bareilly added to his difficulties; for the mutineers and a 
band of liberated prisoners were on their way from that 
place to Budaon. Mr. EdwardB expresses .his opinion that the 
mutiny was aggravated by the laws, or the course adopted by 
the civil courts, concerning landed property. Landed rights 
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and interests were sold by order of the courtB for petty debts; 
they were bought by strangers, who had no particular sym¬ 
pathy with the people ; and the old landowners regarded with 
something like affection by the peasantry, were thrown into 
a discontented state. Evidence was soon afforded that these 
dispossessed land-owners joined the mutineers, not from a poli¬ 
tical motive, but to seize hold of their old estates during a 
time of turmoil and violence. * The danger now is, that they 
can never wish to see the same government restored to power; 
fearing, as they naturally must, that they will have again to 
give up possession of their estates.’ 

Narrowly escaping peril himself, Mr. Edwards, on the 1st of 
June, saw that flight was his only chance. There were two 
English indigo-planters in the neighbourhood, together with 
another,European, who determined to accompany him wher¬ 
ever lie went, thinking their safety would be thereby increased. 
This embarrassed him, for friendly natives who might shelter 
one person, would probably hesitate to receive four; and so it 
proved, on several occasions. lie started off’ on horseback, 
accompanied by the other three, and by a faithful Sikh servant, 
Wuzeer Sing, who never deserted him through all his trials. 
The worldly wealth of Mr. Edwards at this moment consisted 
of the clothes on his back, a revolver, a watch, a purse, and a 
New Testament. During the first few days they galloped 
from village to village, just as they found the natives favor¬ 
able or hostile ; often forced to flee when most in heed of food 
and rest. They crossed the Ganges two or three times, tracing 
out a strange zigzag in the hope of avoiding dangers. The wan¬ 
derers then made an attempt to reach Futteghur. They suffered 
much and one life was lost in this attempt; the rest, after many 
days, reached Futteghur, where Mr. Probyn was the Com¬ 
pany’s collector. Native troops were mutinying, or consulting 
whether to mutiny ; Europeans were departing ; and it soon 
became evident that Futteghur would no longer be a place of 
safety either for Probyn or for Edwards. Flight again became 
necessary, and under more anxious circumstances, for a lady 
and four children were to be protected; but how to flee, and 
whither, became anxious questions. Day after day passed, 
before a friendly native could safely plan an escape for them 
by boat; enemies and marauders were on every side ; and at 
last the danger became so imminent that it was resolved to 
cross the Ganges, and seek an asylum in a very desolate 
spot, out of the way of the mutineers. Here was presented a 
curious exemplification of * lucky’ and * unlucky’ days as viewed 
by the natives. * A lucky day having been found for our 
start,’ says Mr. Edwards, ‘ we were to go when the moon rose; 
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but this moon-rise was not till three o’clock on the morning 
after that fixed for the start. This the Thakoors were not at 
first aware of. I was wakened about eleven o’clock by one of 
them, who said that the fact had just come to his knowledge, 
and that it was necessary that something belonging to us 
should start at once, as this would equally secure the lucky 
influence of the day, even though we ourselves should not start 
till next morning. A table-fork was accordingly given him, 
with which he went oil' quite satisfied, and which was sent by 
a bearer towards the village fve were to proceed to.’ Under 
the happy influence of this table-fork, the wanderers set forth 
by night, Mrs. Probyn and her children riding on an elephant, 
and the men walking on roads almost impassable with mud. 
They reached the stream ; they crossed in a boat; they walked 
some distance amid torrents of rain, Mr. Edwards ‘ carrying 
poor baby ;’ and then they reached the village, Runjpoonali, 
destined for their temporary home. What a home it was ! 
* The place intended for the Probyns was a wretched hovel 
occupied by buffaloes, and filthy beyond expression, the smell 
stifling, and the mud and dirt over our ankles. My heart sank 
within mo as I laid down my little charge on a eliarpoy.’ By 
the exercise of ingenuity, an extemporaneous chamber was 
fitted up in the roof. During a long sojourn here in the rainy 
season, Mr. Edwards wrote a letter to his wife at Nynee Tal, 
under the following odd circumstances: ‘ I had but a small 
scrap of paper on which to write my two notes, and just the 
stump of a lead-pencil: we had neither .pens nor ink. In the 
middle of my writing, the pencil-point broke; and when I 
commenced repointing it, the whole fell out, there being just a 
speck of lead left. I was in despair ; but was fortunately able 
to refix the atom, and to finish two short notes—about an inch 
square each: it was all the man could conceal about him. I 
then steeped the notes in a little milk, and put them out to 
dry in the sun. At once a crow pounced on One and carried 
it off, and I of course thought it was lost for ever. Wuzeer 
Sing, however, saw and followed the creature, and recovered 
the note-after a long chase.’ Several weeks passed; ‘poor 
baby’ died; then an elder child—both sinking under the pri¬ 
vations they had had to endure: their anxious mother, with 
all her tender solicitude, being unable further to preserve them. 
Mr. Edwards, who was one of those that thought the annexa¬ 
tion of Oude an unwise measure said, in relation to a rumour 
that Oude had been restored to its king: ‘ I would rejoice at 
such an equitable measure at another time; but now it would 
be, if true, a sign of a falling cause and of great weakness, 
which is I fear our real case.’ On another occasion, he heard 
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‘more rumours that the governor-general and the king of 
Oude had arrived at Cawnpore ; and that Oude is then formal¬ 
ly to be made over to the king.’ Whether Oudians or not, 
every-where he found the Mohammedans more hostile to the 
British than the Hindoos ; and in some places the two bodies 
of religionists fought with each other. After many more 
weeks of delays and disappointments, the fugitives were start¬ 
ed off down the Ganges to Cawnpore. In effecting this start, 
the ‘ lueky-day’ principle was again acted on. ‘ The astrologer 
had fixed an hour for starting. * As it was not possible for us 
to go at the fortunate moment and secure the advantage, 
a shirt of mine and some garments of those who were to ac¬ 
company me, were forwarded to a village some way on the 
road, which is considered equivalent to ourselves starting.’ 
Half-a-dozen times on their voyage were they in danger of 
being shot by hostile natives on shore, but the fidelity and tact 
of the natives who liad befriended them carried them through 
all their perils. At length they reached Cawnpore on the 1st 
of September, just three calendar months after Mr. Edwards took 
his hasty departure from Budaon. 


Mooradabad. 

On the evening of the 18th May, writes a resident of the 
station, we received intelligence that a large party of the 20th 
N. I., which had mutinied at Meerut, were encamped fully 
equipped, and with a quantity of treasure, in the jungle on 
the left bank of the Gorgun river, about five miles from the 
station. The night was pitch dark ; by 11 o’clock, a force con¬ 
sisting of thirty sowars and a company of 29th N. I., marched 
upon them, the Civil Surgeon went ahead with some horse¬ 
men to man the bridge over the river, and when all was ready, 
the force headed by the Judge, Magistrate, and two officers 
rushed in, overpowered their sentries, killed one man, took 
all their arms, horses and eight prisoners, besides ten thousand 
rupees in coin, the remainder of the insurgents got off, owing 
to the extreme darkness, in fact friend could only be distin¬ 
guished from foe by the flashes from the fire-arms. Next 
morning several of the sepoys of the 20tli N. I., who had 
escaped from the night attack, had the impertinence to come 
into the lines, where one was shot down by a sepoy of the 
29th N. I., and the remainder taken prisoners; they were 
then lodged in the jail, and it unfortunately turned out that 
the man who was shot in the lines was a havildar, and had a 
relation in the regiment; this fellow immediately collected 
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about 100 “ budmashes” in the corps, and went to the jail and 
released the 20th sepoys with 600 prisoners. The remainder 
of the regiment, on hearing this, turned out, and offered their 
assistance to recover the prisoners, and went into the jungles, 
and brought back upwards of 150, since which numbers have 
been caught, and several have returned of their own accord. 
The regiment appears much disgusted at this occurrence, and 
has since lost no opportunity of trying to redeem its character 
and gain the confidence of its officers and the civil autho¬ 
rities. On the 21st we received intelligence that a nuipber 
of Mussulman fanatics from Rampore had collected on the 
left bank of the Ram Gunga, opposite the city, and had raised 
the flag of their, faith, and were in communication with a 
Moulvie, and all the bad characters in Mooradabad ; the Judge, 
with two officers and some sowars and sepoys from the 29tl* 
N. I., went at them and dispersed them, and one of the sepoys 
rushed forward and saved Mr. W.’s life, by seizing a man 
who had levelled a blunderbus loaded with slugs at liis head ; 
the leader of this insurrection was killed by a body of police, 
in the city during the night. On Saturday, the 23rd, news 
was brought that two companies of sappers and miners from 
Roorkee were close to the station, laden with loot and fully- 
equipped. No time was lost in getting two guns, two com¬ 
panies of the 29th N. I., and sixty sowars ready ; they got in¬ 
telligence of our coming, crossed the river and made toward 
the Teraie, but our Joint Magistrate was fortunate enough to 
track them with four sowars, aud kept them at bay in a mango© 
grove until the detachment came up, when they were made to 
lay down their arms, stripped and hunted off towards th© 
Teraie. Since that, detachments of the 29th N. I. have been 
sent on several expeditions to put down disturbances in th© 
district, and have always behaved well, and done their work 
like soldiers and cheerfully. Should they continue to act ia 
the steady manner they are now doing, and remain staunch to 
the last, they certainly will have deserved the honorable notic© 
of Government. The effect produced by the successful 
expeditions against insurgents of the 20th N. I. and sappers, 
has been to aeter bodies of armed mutineers on the way to 
their homes coming this way ; we are, however, so close to 
Delhi, that had characters are constantly coming into the lines 
to tempt the sepoys to desert to the imperial city, with offers 
of higher pay. 

From the Magistrate and Collector of Mooradabad to Officiating 
Secretary to Government, North ^Western Provinces . 

Sir,—-I t is with feelings of- no ordinary pain and regret 

Y Y 
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that I have the honor to report for the information of the 
Government, that it became necessary on the 3rd June for 
the officers of the British Government, both civil and military, 
and other Christian inhabitants of the place, to retire from 
Mooradabad, and to seek their personal safety in a hasty 
retreat, upon either Meerut or Nynee Tal. 

The above measure was not had recourse to until it became 
fully apparent that no further advantage to the public interests 
could be obtained by our remaining longer at our posts; but 
that on the contrary, our continuing to do so under the cir¬ 
cumstances, after Mooradabad had become perfectly untenable 
through the breaking out into open mutiny of"the 29th native 
infantry, and of the detachment of artillery, and plunder of 
the Government treasury by the guard in whose custody it 
had been placed, would only, in all probability, have resulted 
in a very serious sacrifice of human life. 

The disturbed state of Rohilcund in general, and of my 
own district in particular, and the excited and turbulent con¬ 
dition of the Mahomedan population of the neighbouring 
native state of Rampore, coupled with the painful intelligence 
which had reached us, the previous dajj, of the outbreak of the 
troops at Bareilly, and of the massacre of many British officers 
at that station, warned us that there was no longer any pos¬ 
sibility of our being able to retain our position at Moora¬ 
dabad with advantage to Government or honor to ourselves, 
and that any further attempts to do so would merely result 
in an indiscriminate massacre of the European population. 

It is not improbable that, owing to the disturbances in the 
Doab, and consequent interruption to the dak communication 
between Mooradabad and the seat of Government during the 
past fortnight, the difficulties which have from day to day been 
encountered by the local officers in retaining their position 
at Mooradabad, and in endeavouring to restore peace and 
good order to the district after much dmeute on the 19th May, 
when a portion of the 29th native infantry proceeded to the 
district goal and released the prisoners, may not be fully 
known to the Lieutenant Governor. Daily reports, in a demi- 
official form were forwarded by me to the seat of' Government, 
respecting the state of feeling among the troops and in the 
district generally, and the different eventful occurrences which 
from time to time took place in my district; but I presume 
that but a few of these communications ever reached their 
destination, as no replies were ever received, and the daks were 
apparently systematically stopped and plundered in the Allyghux 
district. 

, It will be hardly necessary, I conceive, for me on the 
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present occasion to mention in detail all that occurred 
during the interval between the breaking of the goal on 
the 19th May, and our subsequent retreat from the district 
on the 3rd and 4th of June. It may, however, be as well 
'for me to state that we had succeeded by great exertions in 
putting a stop to the system of open plunder and rapine which 
had been commenced by organized bands of Goojurs, Meh- 
wattees, and even Jats, who had been led to believe from the 
tales told them by the released prisoners, that a general massa¬ 
cre of the civil authorities had taken place at the time of the 
goal outbreak, and that constituted authority was at an end, 
and who hence considered that they might commit any amount 
of atrocity with impunity. 

Several expeditions were carried out against these marauders 
with perfect success by the civil authorities, with the aid of 
detachments of the 29th native infantry and irregular cavalry, 
at Amroali, and also in the neighbourhood of Chuglut and 
Hussunpore, and peace had been almost completely restored 
to the district by the end of May, and we were very sanguine 
of being able to retain our posts and weather the storm in 
safety. A large force *of the sappers and miners who had 
deserted from Meerut, were attacked on their way through the 
district to their homes, and made to lay down their arms, to 
the number of upwards of sixty stands. A party of twenty 
sepoys of the 20th native infantry returning to their homes 
with treasure plundered from the Government coffers at 
Mozuffernuggur, were also attacked, and their ill-gotton gains 
taken from them; two of the party having been killed and 
twelve or thirteen apprehended. 

Unfortunately, however, the news of the outbreak and 
massacre at Bareilly on Sunday, the 31st May, reached Moora- 
dabad early on the 2nd June ; intelligence of the same having 
been communicated to us, at his master’s request by the 
confidential servant of the Nawab of Rampore The change 
of tone and feeling in the regiment during the next day 
became most apparent; and a similar alteration was perceptible 
in the demeanour and conduct of the ill-affected among the 
community at Mooradabad. 

On the morning of the 3rd June, the sepoys refused admis¬ 
sion to the cutchery building, being in an exposed an^ unsafe 
position, in the event of the Rampore insurgents coming down 
to attack them—a contingency which they professed to con¬ 
sider not unlikely. 

After consultation it was agreed that the treasure being 
already in their power, it was perfectly immaterial, as they had 
made up their minds to possess themselves of it, whether they 
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helped themselves to the money from the Government treasury 
building or from the tumbrils, except that in the latter case, 
it would remove all temptation to the budmashes of the city to 
come out and join in the disturbance. 

I regret to say that a sum of about 75,000 rupees has 
fallen into the hands of the mutineers. I was unable to 
destroy the whole of the stamps in store, whose value exceeded 
four rupees, during a brief interval of want of attention on 
the part of the native officers and sepoys who were removing 
the treasure; but with that exception the whole of the Govern¬ 
ment funds at Mooradabad fell into their hands. It would 
appear that the sepoys had been under the impression that 
there had been a much larger sum in the treasury, for they 
■were evidently much disappointed at the amount, and seizing 
the treasurer carried him up to the guns and threatened to 
blow him away unless he disclosed where the remainder had 
been placed. I succeeded in rescuing him from the awkward 
position in which he was placed ; but the most ill-affected and 
turbule it, among the sepoys endeavoured to cut off the retreat 
of Mr, Wilson, the judge, and of myself, and a few of the 
number deliberately put their percussion caps on their muskets 
and levelled their pieces at us. Some of the native officers, 
however, rushed forward and reminding the men of the oath 
they had previously taken not to injure us, persuaded them 
to desist from their intention of shooting vs. 

Under these circumstances, the regiment and artillery 
detachment having deliberately appropriated the Government 
treasure, the opium and all the plate, chests and other valuable 
property of private individuals which had been sent for secu¬ 
rity to the Government treasury , and from information received, 
it being evident that the police had ceased to act, and were in 
concealment; and that the bad characters of the town and the 
disaffected would attack us, it became necessary for us to 
make arrangements for our speedy depart ure; and we accordingly 
summoned the officers of the irregular cavalry on leave from 
their regiments, whose service had been previously placed at 
our disposal, and disclosed to them our intention. They 
volunteered to escort us in safety to Meerut, and by far tho 
greater number fulfilled their promise, and have since been 
rewarded by tlie military authorities at this place by general 
promotion to higher grades in their respective regiments. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson, the Judge of Mooradabad ; Mr. J. S. 
Campbell, the joint magistrate; Dr. H. M. Cannon, Civil 
Surgeon; and myself with our respective wives, and a Euro¬ 
pean discharged artilleryman, of the name of Green, have 
reached this place in safety. I regret to say that up to the 
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present time we have received no information regarding the 
safety of the remainder of the European community of Moora¬ 
dabad. We gave dueqiotice of our intention to proceed to Meerut 
to the officers of the 29th native infantry, and requested them 
to join us; but, although we waited for upwards of an hour 
before we started, and for some time at the point of rendez¬ 
vous at the Gangar bridge, four miles from Mooradabad, which 
we had agreed upon, I regret to say that they did not any of 
them accompany us on the journey. The great majority of 
the officers had expressed an intention of riding off to JSfynee 
Tal, and I am in hopes that the whole of the officers and three 
or lour ladies still remaining at Mooradabad, may have taken 
their departure in that direction, where I have little doubt, 
but that the 66t.h Goorkhas will remain loyal and defend the 
European community at present residing at Nynee Tal. 

I cannot conclude this report without expressing the obli¬ 
gations under which 1 feel to those who have shared with me 
the labors and anxieties of the past eventful period, and for 
whose ready and cordial co-operations throughout, I cannot 
feel too grateful. 

I feel some delicacy in passing an opinion upon the merits and 
conduct of an officer of such far higher standing in the service 
than my own, but I should not be doing justice to my own 
feelings were I not to state how grateful 1 feel to Mr. Wilson, 
the judge of Mooradabad, for the effective and constant assis¬ 
tance which he has rendered during the whole period to the 
executive officers of the district, and for the advice which his 
great local experience and knowledge of the people enabled 
him to offer. He obtained a very marked and extraordinary 
influence over the sepoys of the 29th native infantry, by 
means of publicly haranguing them and conversing familiarly 
with them in their lines. One quality, a most useful and 
important one on occasions, like the present, he has evinced in 
a very striking degree, namely, bold, unflinching, personal 
courage, which has been abundantly aj»parent througout tlie 
late disturbance. 

I am extremely indebted to my Joint Magistrate, Mr. J. C. 
Campbell, for the ready, cordial, and efficient support he 
has rendered me throughout, emulating the example above 
referred to, he has on several occasions done prompt and 
effective service in pursuit of marauders, &c. On the occasion 
of our proceeding against the sappers and miners who had dis¬ 
persed on hearing ot our approach, he was fortunate enough to 
be the first to ascertain the line of country which they had 
taken, and pursuing them with but four sowars, brought them 
to bay until the arrival of the remainder of the force. 
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Dr. Cannon, Civil Surgeon of Mooradabad, has throughout 
been most indefatigable in his exertions as well in a military as 
in a medical capacity, having volunteered his services on almost 
every occasion on which we sent out expeditions against 
marauders and others. lie has given me most zealous and effi¬ 
cient service, and with Mr. Campbell worked hard to raise and 
train a new levy of horsemen to the number of nearly 200, 
which the Commissioner liad authorised me to entertain. 

I would also beg to place on record my humble tribute of 
respect to the noble and devoted conduct of Captain Wish, 
Captain Faddy, and the other officers of the 29th native infantry, 
who never for one moment abated their most strenuous exertions 
to preserve unimpaired the discipline of their regiment, under 
the most trying circumstances, sleeping and living among the 
men for the last fortnight, and striving most indcfatigably to 
counteract the external influences which ill-disposed, intriguing 
men were daily bringing to bear upon them. 

Had the troops at Bareilly but remained staunch, the 29th 
regiment native infantry would not have fallen from their 
loyalty and allegiance to the Company. 

In conclusion I would beg to express a hope that the 
Government will exonerate the officers attached to the Moora¬ 
dabad district from all blame in having at length felt com¬ 
pelled by dire necessity to forsake their charge. My own 
conscience acquits me of having deserted my post one moment 
before absolute necessity compelled me, as well for the 
interests of Government, as for the sake of humanity to have, 
and I trust that the Government verdict will equally absolve 
me from the charge of having neglected my duty on the 
present occasion. 


Extract of a letter by the Post-master of the Station. 

Mr. Powell, who used to live with Lieutenant Warwick, 
was attacked *and wounded by the blackguards of the 
Mahomedans of the city. He, Mr. Hill and other clerks were 
then taken prisoners by the mutinous sepoys on the 4th. 
Lieutenant Warwick and his wife being killed'at the time. 
Shortly after, Mr. Powell and other prisoners were promised 
their release, on condition that they would be converted to 
Mahomedanism, and being obliged to submit to these terms, 
they were converted and kept in a house in the town. Mr. 
Kitchen with his family was still safe and hidden in the town, 
when the Bareilly mutineers arrived here on the 15th June. 
Mr. Powell and others were again seized with their families. 
Mr. Kitqhen was also found out by the Mahomedans, and 
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they murdered him, his eldest son, and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Carbery, Mr. Powell, Mr. Hill, Mr. McGuire, and Mr. 
Darlington were taken as captives to Delhi with the mutineers 
on the 18th June last, and their wives and children, together 
with Mr. Kitchen’s family, all converts, and thirty-two in num¬ 
ber were set at liberty and made over to Mujjookhan, whom the 
mutineers had made Nawab of Mooradabad. The Nawab of 
liampore, who is now in possession of the district, has given 
them every possible assistance, he has placed a vigilant guard 
over them to protect them from any further molestation, and 
has also ordered five rupees a month to be paid for each in¬ 
dividual for their maintenance, so that they are now comfortable, 
longing to hear of the fall of Delhi, and the re-establishment 
of the British Government in Rohilcund. On the night of 
the 3d June, when all the officers’ houses in the cantonment, 
being stripped of all valuables, were set on fire, I fled to a 
neighbouring village, leaving all my property in the post office, 
and thus narrowly escaped with my life, but not even a piece 
of paper was to be found in the post office on my return; even 
the doors were snatched from the walls and taken by the 
offenders. 


The Shahjehantore Mutiny and Massacre. 

On the morning of the 31st May, Sunday, the 28tli 
native infantry stationed at Shahjehanpore, broke out into 
open mutiny. Some of the sepoys rushed into the Church 
while divine worship was being performed. 

The clergyman was the first who went out to the muti¬ 
neers. He was at once attacked, but managed to effect his 
escape with the loss of one hand. Mr. Ricketts was pursued 
and murdered in his own verandah which he had succeeded 
in reaching. He had excited the particular hatred of the 
mutineers by changing the guard over the treasury, and in 
this way preventing the mutinous 28th from sharing the 
plunder amongst themselves alone. A Mr. Labadoor, a 
writer, was killed in the Church; in the confusion his wife 
and sister-ih-law with the band master made their escape 
for a time but eventually they met with a worse fate. Cap¬ 
tain James, then in command of the 28th was shot whilst 
endeavouring to reason with his men. They asserted that 
they were not such great traitors, for they had served the 
Government faithfully for twenty years. As he turned 
away in disgust, they shot him. The clergymen severely 
wounded as he was hid himself in the river with a writer; 
Mr. Smith. The latter towards the evening went to the 
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house of Mr. Ricketts, was there found by the sepoys and 
murdered. The Chaplain seeing men weeding in the fields 
thought that they might be induced to help him. He accord¬ 
ingly loft his hiding place and offered them money if they 
would assist him in reaching some place of safety. No 
sooner did they see the money than they rushed upon the 
unfortunate man with their sticks and knocking him down, 
commenced beating him to death. His cries attracted the 
attention of a Pathan in a neighbouring village who armed 
with a sword, rushed up and severed his head from his body. 
The Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Smith, was shot by the sepoys 
in the verandah of his cutcherry, where he had fled for safety. 
Hr. Bowling had been allowed to visit the Hospital unmo¬ 
lested, but on his return after the commencement of the 
outbreak, and when he was endeavouring to escape with his 
wife, child and a European servant, he was shot by the sepoys. 
He was seated on the coach box, and fell rolling to the ground. 
Mrs. Bowling was wounded in the forehead by a bullet, 
but joined some other fugitives. 

Some, however, of the officers and ladies succeeded in 
obtaining refuge in the vestry and turret of the church, secur¬ 
ing the door after them. Fortunately the sepoys were only 
armed with swords and “ lathees,” and their efforts to break 
open the doors being unsuccessful, they withdrew to their lines 
for the purpose of arming themselves with their muskets with 
which to renew the attack. Seizing upon the opportunity of 
escape thus afforded to them, the officers and ladies rushed to 
some carriages and horses still waiting outside of the building, 
and mounting, made the best ot their way to Powaen, the 
residence of a Raja, and situated on the frontier of Oude, but 
within the Shahjehanpore district. The party was ill-received 
by the Baja, who urging bis inability, real or pretended, to 
protect them, refused them shelter. Mr. Jenkins, the Junior 
Magistrate of {Shahjehanpore, and one of the party, on his 
arrival at Powaen, wrote to Mr. Thomason, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Mohumdee, in Oude, giving him notice of what 
had occurred at Shahjehanpore, and begging him to send all 
available carriage to enable the party to reach' Mohumdee. 
Mr. Thomason received the letter at the hands of a runner on 
the evening of the 31st May, and immediately complied with 
Mr. Jenkin’s request. 

Previous to this period, matters had been wearing a gloomy 
aspect at Mohumdee ; it is true, that up to the 3rd June 1857, 
the daks were still, running, but it had also become evident 
that the minds of the native population were greatly agitated. 
At the station were Mr. Thomason, the Deputy Commie- 
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sioner, and Captain Patrick Orr, 1st Assistant Commissioner, 
with Mrs. Orr, and child. Of troops there were— 

Two companies of the 9th regiment Oude irregular force. 
Two ditto of the Oude military police, with about fifty 
troopers. 1 

On the receipt of Mr. Jenkins’letter, both Mr. Thomason 
and Captain Orr felt that the crisis was at hand, and that the 
mutineers of the 28th regiment N. T-, from Shahjehanporc, 
would shortly reach Mohumdee, attracted thither by the hope 
of securing for themselves the contents of the Government 
treasury. It was at once resolved that Mrs. Orr should be 
sent to Mithowlee, under care of the liajah of that place, a 
man who had not only been ever trfeated with much consider¬ 
ation by Mr. Thomason, but also was indebted to Captain Orr 
for many acts of kindness shown to him by that officer, 
before the country had passed under British ride. It was also 
resolved that the civil officers should withdraw from the 
station to the fort of Mohumdee, distant about one mile. 
The fort had since the annexation been made use of as a 
treasury as well as a jail. Mr. Thomason even hoped that 
he might in case of necessity, by strengthening the fort and 
calling for assistance from the neighbouring Zemindars, defend 
the place against the attacks of the rebels, but it was soon found 
that the building was in too dilapidated a state to admit of its 
long being taken advantage of as a place of defence. 

On the night then of the 31st May 1857, Mrs. Orr, accom¬ 
panied by an escort of the 9th regiment, Oude irregular 
infantry, under command of Issuree Singh, Soobadar, left 
Mohumdee, the escort having previously sworn to defend with 
their lives both Mrs. Orr aud her child. The small party 
marched all night, a distance of about twenty-six miles and 
reached Mithowlee on the morning of the 1st June at about 
eight o’clock. On the arrival at the fort of the Ilujah, Mrs. 
Orr was told that he was asleep and coidd not, qn any account, 
be disturbed. At the expiration of two long and weary hours 
the liajah sent his waked with a message to Mrs. Orr that she 
should proceed to another of his forts, at a place called 
lvutcheanee 'situated in a dense jungle, and consequently, 
as he said, less likely to attract the attention of the bands of 
soldiers that it was expected would shortly be over-running 
the country. 

Finding* all remonstrances useless, Mrs. Orr proceeded with 
her escort to the Kutcheanee Fort, on entering which, a place 
was pointed out for herself and another for ^he escort. It was 
a most dreary desolate looking building, devoid of the most 
common articles of furniture, and presenting a picture of the 

7, L 
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utmost discomfort. Mrs. Orr could not but shudder as she 
entered the place, but she was assured by the people that the 
Rajah would himself shortly come to the fort, and make every 
arrangement for her comfort; he did indeed come that very 
evening, and taking a most solemn oath, assured his guest that 
he would be faithful to her and protect her from all danger. 
He mentioned in course of conversation that Mr. Christian, 
the commissioner of the division, had written to him to forward 
to Seetapore all the Rajah’s elephants, but that he had refused to 
comply with the Commissioner’s request, under pretext that 
the animals were suffering from sore backs, but he plainly gave 
Mrs. Orr to understand that although Seetapore had not as yet 
broken out, still the men were rife for mutiny, and he did not 
wish to lose his elephants. 

The Rajah, after renewing his protestations of fidelity, took 
his departure for Mithowlee, without however having taken 
any steps towards rendering her position a little less uncom¬ 
fortable, or providing for her most pressing wants. The 
whole day had passed and the evening was fast closing in, 
without any food having been supplied, and it was only at a 
late hour of the night that some provisions of a coarse kind were 
procured from a village. Those who are unacquainted with 
the manners and customs of the Oude Zemindars, and who 
have experienced the courteous hospitality invariably shown 
by them to strangers, will not fail to remark this gross devia¬ 
tion on the part of the Rajah from time honored usage. 

Let us now i*eturn to Mohumdee. On the receipt by Mr. 
Thomason, of Mr. Jenkins’ letter, he sent for a party of men 
from the lines to escort to the fort, a sum of money which 
was then in the lcutcherry. The men came, but though they 
still, mechanically as it were, obeyed orders, yet from their 
behaviour and bearing, it was but too evident that they 
were Ao longer under any real subordination. It was also 
from this party that the escort which accompanied Mrs. Orr 
to Mithowlee had been chosen. They belonged to the Regi¬ 
ment formerly raised and commanded by Captain Orr under 
the Oude rule. That officer now advanced to the sepoys, 
and plainly and frankly told them that the troops at Shah- 
jehanpore had mutinied, and that in all probability, sooner or 
later, thay would come to Mohumdee; that he was anxious to 
see Mrs. Orr and her child placed in safety; that he had fixed 
upon Mithowlee as a place of refuge, and that he now asked 
them, if they would escort them to the Rajah’s fort. The men 
swore solemnly to_do so. 

Issuree Sing, Soobadar, at once came forward and said that 
not only would he accompany them to Mithowlee, but even 
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should it be desired, he would see them safely to Lucknow. To 
this latter proposal however the men objected, saying that 
Lucknow was at too great a distance, but they would willingly 
agree to go to Mithowlee. We have seen how well they 
fulfilled their promise. Issuree Sing especially behaved 
extremely well, showing in his conduct the greatest respect 
towards Mrs. Orr, and even when required affording his 
assistance and advice. On Mrs. Orr’s departure from Mohum- 
dee, Mrs. Thomason and Captain Orr followed by the troops 
then at Mohumdee, removed to the fort. This was now the 
1st of June. On the day following, the party expected from 
Powaen, reached Mohumdee. It must not be imagined that 
the officers who had escaped from Shahjehanporc, had 
effected their escape scathless ; no, several of them had 
received severe wounds which had been bound up by the 
ladies of the party with portions of their dress torn up for 
the purpose. 

Sad was the appearance of the poor Shahjehanporc refugees 
on their arrival at Mohumdee ; weary and with naked feet did 
they with much difficulty and toil reach thus far. Mr. Thoma¬ 
son now wrote to Mr. Christian, at Seetapore, requesting 
him to send all the conveyances he could possibly collect for 
the nse of the party at Mohumdee, whose intention it was to 
proceed to Seetapore, then considered the safest place. Mr. 
Christian- sent the carriages together with a guard which 
reached Mohumdee on the 3rd, and immediately spread the 
report that two companies of their own regiment had been 
destroyed by the English at Lucknow for refusing to become 
Christians. On the following day, the 4th, the guard broke 
up. the doolies, &c., that had been entrusted to them by Mr. 
Christian,—it was on the evening of this very day (4th) that 
all the party, then assembled at Mohumdee commenced their 
march towards Seetapore. An account of this dreadful march 
is contained in the following copy of a letter, written on the 
8th June, by Captain Orr to his youngest brother at Lucknow. 
It will be found of a profoundly sad interest, written as it was 
so shortly after the enactment of the dreadful tragedy of 
which it gives the details :— 


Jungle near Mithowlee, 

8th June, 1857. 


My Dear Adolfhe, 

I wrote to you on the 6th instant, but am afraid my letter 
has not been sent to you. On the 31st May, Sunday, the 28th 
N. I. broke out into mutiny, and some of the men rushed into 
the Church and murdered Collector Ricketts, and wounded 
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Spens, of the 28th, and killed the Doctor. James was killed 
on his parade ground. 

The following made their escape :— 

Captains Sneyed, Lysaght, and Salmon z Lieutenants Key, 
Robertson, Scott, Pitt, and Rutherford ; Ensigns Spens, John¬ 
ston, and Scott; Quarter Master Sergeant Grant, Band Master, 
one Drummer, Mrs. Scott, Miss Scott, Mrs. Lysaght, Mrs. 

Key, Mrs. Bowling, Mrs. Shicls, Mrs. Grant, Mrs.-, four 

children. Lieutenant Shicls, Veteran Establishment, Mr. 
Jenkins, c. s. They ran away to Powaen, but the Rajah 
turned them out the next morning and they came to Mo- 
humdee. Thomason, (the Deputy Commissioner of Mullaon) 
and myself on hearing of this sad affair at Shahjehanpore, 
consulted together and sent away Annie to Mithowlee, and 
went ourselves to the fort to protect the treasury, if possible. 

On Monday, about 12, noon, the party from Shahjehanpore 
arrived, and from that time the most alarming symptoms shewed 
themselves amongst the men. I used every measure in my 
power to pacify them, but in vain. By the most strenuous 
efforts I persuaded them from hour to hour to come back to 
their allegiance. Every moment seemed to be our last. The 
men were civil to me to the last, but each one said he could not 
answer for what some of the bad characters would do. 

I succeeded in gaining some influence over them, and kept 
them quiet till a detachment of fifty men came in on Tuesday 
morning, 4tli, from Seetapore, sent by Christian (Commis¬ 
sioner) to escort the ladies in. 

These men brought with them the report that the whole of 
their light company at Muchee B haw an had been cut up by 
the Europeans, and that they were determined to take their 
revenge. Seeing the state of things, I sent for all the native 
officers and told them to let me know at once like men 
what their intentions were, and if reasonable, I would give my 
consent. They, came to the resolution of marching at once to 
Seetapore, and swore they would spare our lives and take 
Thomason and me into Seetapore, and would allow the others 
to go away unmolested. 

I made them take a solemn oath, and they all put their 
hands on Luchmun Jemadar. Well, we left Mohumdee at 

p. M., on Thursday, after the men had secured the treasure 
about one lakh and 10,000 rupees, and released the prisoners. 
I put as many of the ladies as I could into the buggy, others 
on the baggage carts, and we reached Burwan at about 10J 
p. M. . Next morning, Friday, the 5th, we marched towards 
Aurungabad. When we had come about two koss, the halt was 
Bounded, and a trooper told us to go on a head where we liked. 
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We went on for some distance, when we saw a party coming 
along. They soon joined us and followed the buggy, which 
we were pushing on with all our might, when within half a 
mile of Aurangabad, a sepoy rushed forward and snatched 
Key’s gun from him and shot down poor old Shiels, who was 
riding my horse. Then the most infernal carnage ever 
witnessed by man began. We all collected under a tree close 
by, and put the ladies down from the buggy, shots were firing 
in all directions amidst the most fearful yeils. The poor ladies 
all joined in prayer, coolly and undauntedly awaiting their fate. 
I stopped for about three minutes amongst them, but thinking 
of my poor wife and child here, I endeavoured to save my life 
for their sakes. 1 rushed out towards the insurgents and one 
of our men, Goordeen, 6th company, called out to me to throw 
down my pistol and he woidd save me. I did so, when he put 
himself between me and the men and several others followed 
his example. In about ten minutes more they completed their 
hellish work. I was about 300 yards at the utmost; poor 
Ijysaglit was kneeling out in the open ground with his hands 
folded across his chest, and though not using his fire-arms, the 
cowardly wretches woidd not go up to him, till they shot him, 
and then rushing forward, they killed the wounded and the 
children, butchering them in the most cruel way. With the 
exception of the Drummer boy, every one was killed of the 
above list, and besides, poor good Thomason and our two 
clerks, denuding the bodies of their clothes for the sake of 
plunder. They had on them rupees 1,000 and Thomason 
rupees 100, we had managed to get this money and distributed 
it amongst ourselves in ease of our escaping. On arrival 
at Aurangabad some of the men proposed that I should send 
for Annie and iharcliing into Seetapore, put myself at the head 
of the Regiment. 

To this, I said I could do nothing without knowing what 
the officers said. Fortunately these were not brutally inclin¬ 
ed just then, and explained to the men that it was only by the 
consent of these two companies that I had escaped, and 
that there w|ts no knowing what the rest of the corps and the 
41st and 10t.h would say or do, and that till their wish was 
known, it was better for me to go to Mitliowlec. Thqy let 
me have a horse and a few clothes, (they had the evening 
before plundered Thomason’s and my property,) I pursuaded 
a guard to bring me here and got a letter from them making 
me over to Rajah Lonee Sing. On reaching this, the Rajah 
received me and sent me to the house, a koss off, where 
Annie had been. We remained all Saturday there, and Sunday 
morning the Rajah’s people hearing of the mutineers coming 
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to Mitliowlee advised us to remove into the jungle. Here 
we are since yesterday morning exposed to the most trying 
heat without any shelter from the sun, except a few thin 
branches and a sheet we have put up. Moonshee Seetaram is 
with us sharing our trouble. I was obliged to part with 
Bolakee and his party when we were coming here ; a few of 
our faithful servants are hovering about, our khidmutgars 
walked off with our forks and pots. Some of the Rajah’s 
people feed us, but you may fancy what our appetites are ; 
my poor wife as usual is bearing up with her misfortune like 
a saint, but is extremely weak. The Rajah sends word that 
he will do his best to protect us.. The troops from Mohumdee 
and Seetapore are continually moving backwards and forwards 
between Seetapore and Aurungabad, we can’t find out their 
intentions. Perhaps they will go to Delhi. Some talk of 
going there, some to Lucknow. They cannot, I hear, decide 
about the distribution of the money, and there might bo a row. 
My opinion is, that they will all by degrees walk home. You 
must have heard of the massacre at Seetapore: three men, one 
lady and one child are here also, but separate from us. The 
Rajah thinks it advisable to divide us, so to have smaller parties. 
He is right. From what I can gather, I think that young 
Jackson, his sister, little Sophia Christian, and Barnes are in 
the number, I can’t make out the third name. The Rajah 
sent me word that when the mutineers leave the vicinity, he 
would try and send me to Lucknow. Shew this to Sir H. 
Lawrence. Tell him that my being here is kept a profound 
secret. If in a few days something favorable turns up, we 
might be saved; but I fear nature will not stand much longer, 
I use my influence in behalf of the other fugitives in having 
food, &c., sent to them. They are in a house,'but don’t know 
where I am. For the safety of both parties, I have not 
attempted to see them. 

My dearest brother, I wrote you a long letter from Mo¬ 
humdee on the 2nd or 3rd, but as the carnage at Seetapore 
took place on thht day, I don’t think my letter could have 
reached you. In that I asked you to do your best in case of 
our succumbing to the dreadful privations we are subjected to, 
(even water being with difficulty procurable,) for our poor 
Pauline and Doaglas. 

I heard to-day that two Europeans had escaped to Dile and 
that John Hearsey had gone away somewhere on his elephant. 
Are any European regiments coming to Lucknow ? One 
regiment sent out toward Seetapore would settle this part of 
the province. 

9th .—I could not send this off this morning. I managed 
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to communicate -with the other poor fugitives by letter to-day. 
Seetaram carried the letter. Their names are Sir M. Jackson 
and sister, little Sophia Christian, Barnes and Quarter Master 
Sergeant, 10th Oude irregulars. I have a servant to cook for us, 
and he feeds the poor people. The troops are still at Maholee. 
They cannot make up their minds as to their movements. This 
morning they went some distance towards Aurungabad with 
the intention of going to Delhi, but changed their minds 
again and returned to Maholee, en route to Lucknow. They 
are constantly quarrelling about the division of their booty, a 
small body of Europeans could snatch the money from them 
very easily. The men from Seetapore have two lakhs, the 
Mohumdee detachment 1,10,000. The natives all seem to 
think that Muchee Bhawan is impregnable. The privations 
we are put to are indescribable, but the fearful heat' beats all, 
we could put up with any thing else. Annie is as well as can 
be expected. Poor Louisa is behaving like a sensible person, 
never once troubling for any thing. I keep this open to the 
last in hopes of hearing from the mutineer’s camp. 

10-5 p. m. The Passee came back last evening with the 
news that all the mutineers are collected at Maholee, but can’t 
make up their minds—they are quarrelling about the money ; 
some sepoys have as ranch as rupees eight or nine hundred 
each; such fellows will walk home. 

(Signed) P. J. Oiir. 

It will be as well to mention, that during the night previous 
to the massacre, the native officer, Luehmun, whose name is 
mentioned in Captain Orr’s letter, came to him privately, and 
with tears in his eyes, supplicated him to leave the party and 
proceed to join his wife at Mithowlee, adding that the men 
had consented to allow him to leave the camp. Captain Orr 
replied that he could not abandon his friends at a time of such 
extreme danger, and that unless the whole party were allowed 
to go unmolested, his fate should he linked with theirs. 
Luch mun notwithstanding Captain Orr’s reiterated questions, 
refused to be more explicit, throwing out merely dark hints as 
to the fate of the party, but* urging and imploring Captain 
Orr to leave the camp; Luehmun only left when he found 
his entreaties of no avail. 

The kindly interest shown by Lutchmun, and subsequently 
by other men of his corps towards Captain Orr, will be easily 
explained by a reference to a remark already made, that these 
men belonged to a corps raised and commanded by Captain 
Orr previous to annexation. 

To render the letter that wc have just transcribed more 
complete, it is merely necessary to addj that when the men. 
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who Jiarl escorted Captain Ofr t6 Mithowlee, reached their 
destination, they bound the Rajah down under the most solemn 
oaths to protect Captain Orr, his wife and cliilc^. To the list 
given in the letter of those that fell in the massacre at 
Aurangabad, must be added the names of Mr. Thomason, and 
of his two writers, Mr. Smith and his wife and Mr. Hurst. 
Mr. Hurst had brought a small Bible with him, the pages of 
which were eagerly read by the doomed party on their way 
from Mohumdee towards Sectapoore. After the massacre the 
precious volume was picked up by the sole survivor and 
carefully carried away. 

The narrative now returns to the portion of Mrs. Orr and 
her husband which Captain Orr thus resumes. On that day (the 
6th) the Rajah sent word to Captain Orr that the number of 
Europeans under his protection had now become too consider¬ 
able to admit of their being together at Kutchianee, and 
that for safety’s sake he wished to locate them separately ; 
consequently it was his desire that Captain and Mrs. Orr 
should leave the fort of Kutchecanec and betake themselves 
to the jungles (which abound at Mithowlee) and that the new 
arrivals should occupy Kutcheeance. Why the Rajah thus 
wished to drive Captain Orr and his wife into the jungles, to 
make room for the new party, and why he did not rather 
choose for the latter, the newly devised place of concealment 
is still a matter of mystery. However, on the morning of 
the 7til June, Captain Orr and llis wile and child left the 
fort and proceeded about two miles to the jungle. By this 
term the reader must not understand a beautiful or even an 
ordinary forest, the noble trees of which would have afforded 
a grateful and necessary shade, hut he must picture to him- 
gelf a vast and dreary extent of land, covered, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few patches, here and there, with thorny brushwood, 
growing to the height of about two or three feet, totally incapa¬ 
ble of affording,slielter against the fierce and intolerable rays 
of the scorching sun of India, during this season of the year; 
what their sufferings were in this wilderness, are touchingly 
described by Captain Orr Himself' in the letter already 
given. 

As night closed in, our poor sufferers were obliged to leave 
the thickly studded portions of the jungle and remove to an 
open.spot, in order, by lighting fires, &e., to scare away the 
tigers, wolves and other wild animals, which infested the 
neighbourhood. The Zemindar of Kutchianee, one Bustce 
Sing, ‘sent food, dal and chuppate.es, to the party, this food 
of the coarsest description wa% served on broad leaves tacked 
together with .thorns,., 
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Captain Orr discovered with great difficulty that the fugi¬ 
tives that had arrived at Mithowlee from Seetapore, were 1st Sir 
Mount Stuart Jfcckson; 2nd, his sister. Miss Madeline Jackson; 
3rd, Lieutenant Barnes, who had been doing duty with the 
10th Regiment Oude irregular force; 4th, Sergeant ,Major 
Morton, of the same corps ; and 5th, Miss Sophia Christian, 
a little child of about three years of age. Since their removal 
from Mithowlee to the fort of Kutchianee (after Captain Orr’s 
departure from the latter place) Lonee Singh had completely 
neglected them. 


Mutiny at Azimgukh. 

As soon as the events of Meerut and Delhi became known 
at Azimgurh, the demeanour of the sepoys of the 17th assum¬ 
ed a form not to be mistaken. They had always been a most 
indifferent regiment, and it was now their misfortune to be 
commanded by a man totally unfit to have charge even of a 
company. The consequence was that disorder reigned ram¬ 
pant ; the sepoys behaved exactly as they chose, and became 
the terror, instead of being the safeguard, of the European in¬ 
habitants. 

Such was the state of affairs at the end of May. It was 
known that every station in India was “ shaky,” that no native 
troops could be depended upon. Yet at this epoch, the 
Accountant of the North-West Provinces issued an order 
for the removal of ten lakhs of treasure from Goruckporc and 
seven from Azimgurh to Allahabad. 

The orders of the accountant must be obeyed. The ten 
lakhs of treasure were therefore brought from Goruckpore 
to Azimgurh by an escort, under the command of Lieute- ' 
nant Palisser of the irregular cavalry: here they took charge 
of the seven lakhs. But the 17th native infantry were not 
going to lose this money without a struggle. On the 2nd 
kf June they made a desperate effort to prevent the party 
reaving Azimgurh; but the tact and coolness of Lieutenant 
Palisser; and*the staunchness of the troopers of the cavalry, 
quite paralysed them, and they were compelled for the moment* 
to forego their intentions. But, though baffled, they were not 
defeated. On the night of the 3rd the treasure party started'; 
it consisted of two companies of the 17th and Palisser’s horse., 
They had scarcely marched three hours whan the six com¬ 
panies left behind rose in revolt, killed Lieutenant Hutchinson; 
their quarter-master, and letting loose the pVisoners from the 
jail, accompanied by them, and by all the poliqe, set off after 
the treasure. 


A 1 - 
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It had been Lieutenant Palisser’s intention to disarm the 
two companies of the 17th with him; but on his intimating his 
resolve, they went down upon their knees and# wore that they 
would stand by him to the last. At that time we were not so 
well acquainted with the value of native oaths and with the esti¬ 
mation to be placed on native honour as experience has subse¬ 
quently made us, and Palisscr believed them. They were, 
therefore, not disarmed. The consequence was that when the 
excited crowd, pouring out from the station, came near him, 
all armed to the teeth and thirsting for blood, Palisser was 
helpless. Ilia troopers stood by him so far as to defend him 
and the officers with him (Lieutenant Simpson and Mr. 
Turner), but no more. They would not act against their 
countrymen. He was compelled, therefore, to draw off, and 
abandon the treasure: his troopers retired with him. 

But it did not suit the object of the mutineers to permit 
these officers to retire unmolested. Their avarice was even 
surpassed by their desire for blood. They therefore did all 
in their power to persuade the sowars to give up their officers; 
they appealed to religion, nationality, love of money; even 
offered 5,000/. for each head: but all in vain. The sowars 
were negatively faithful: they would neither act for us or 
against us, and, resisting all temptation, safely escorted their 
officers into Benares. The very next day they deserted. 
Sensible, perhaps, that they had done but half their duty, and 
secretly sympathising with the rebels, they had gone probably, 
after having seen their officers safely disposed of, to bwcII their 
forces. 

On the mutiny breaking out at Azimgurh, the lives of the 
residents were in great danger, and had it not been that the 
sepoys were primarily intent on securing the treasure, but 
few of them would have escaped. As it was, one only who 
went amongst them was killed ; the others barricaded them¬ 
selves till the«mutinecrs had started after the treasure party, 
and then set out for Ghazeepore,—Mr. Astell, the judge^ 
leading the way in his carriage, most of the others following! 
as best they might. However, all who started reached in 
^safety. On arriving at Ghazeepore it was discovered that 
some of the Indigo-planters and the poorer class of Christians 
had been left behind. As it was known that the 17th native 
.nfantry would return to plunder the place, great anxiety was 
3 felt on their behalf by one, at least, of those who had escaped. 
This was Mr. Venables, an Indigo-planter residing in the 
neighbourhood of- Azimgurh, a gentleman of large property 
and of a very high character. Fearing for the unfortunates 
who had been left behind, Mr. Venables endeavoured to 
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persuade Mr. Astell, Mr. Horne, and others, to return with 
him. They were most unwilling, and pleaded fear of the 
commissioner’s apger, if they should return without his sanction. 
A message was instantly despatched for that sanction. But 
the Commissioner, Mr. Tucker, sent back a reply to the effect, 
that “ he had no objection to Mr. Venables going, but the 
civilians were on no account to risk their lives.” 

Thus privately and officially left to himself, this noble-hearted 
man determined to go alone, lie started the next day, went 
direct to his estate at Dooric Ghat, some two and twenty 
miles on the Goruckpore side of Azimgurh, assembled his 
ryots, armed them, marched at their head, and recovered 
Azimgurh. He did more ; he held it; and whilst the civilians 
had retired into Benares, and were allowed to continue to 
draw their immense salaries—Mr. Venables, the indigo-planter, 
remained at their proper station, did all their work, even 
collected the revenue which they ought to have collected, 
restored order where all was chaos : and employed himself in 
restoring the power and re-asserting the prestige of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Venables held this district, reinforced only by a small 
detachment of native troops, for about six weeks. 


Lieutenant Constable was one of the officers of the 17 th 
native infantry. He gave a very lively account of the whole 
affair. They were all at mess, and had the ladies with them. 
All of a sudden two signal guns were heard on the parade, 
and then whirl went the drums, and they all knew the regi- 
indht, was up. They fled immediately to the kutcherry, and 
put the ladies on the top of it. The soldiers came up with such 
an outcry that you could not hear your own voice. In 'this 
instance they behaved with romantic courtesy. They formed 
a square round their officers, and said they not only would not 
touch, but would protect them, only that there were some of 
rthe mutineers who had sworn the death of particular officers, 
and therefore they begged the whole party to take to their 
carriages and* be off at once. ‘ But how are we to get our 
carriages,’ said they, * seeing that they are scattered all through 
the station ?’ c Ah! we will fetch them,’ said *the sepoys; 
and so they did, and gave the party an escort for ten miles 
out of the station on the road to Ghazeepore. It has been 
remarked that, to complete the romance, they ought to have 
offered the officers a month’s pay out of. the treasure they 
were plundering. But, alas, one of the doomed victims fell 
a sacrifice. A sepoy, yyith two loaded muskets, walked up 
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to about ten feet of the quarter-master (I think his name was 
Hutchinson), and shot him dead on the spot. 


Narrative of the Mutiny in Azimyhur, and of the perilous 

position of the Native Christian, Timothy Luther, and his 

Family, and their eventual escape to Benares. 

For some days previous to the mutiny, signs of Ihe coming 
storm displayed themselves. At last it came. The troops 
mutinied about two o’clock or three o’clock on the 3rd June 
1857. Mr. Simson, the magistrate, came to my house, and 
said that the treasure was about being removed to Benares, and 
that the ladies and children of the station would accompany it; 
and recommended that Mr. Newbolt and I should send oft' our 
children too at the same time. I therefore began to prepare 
my children for the journey. But suddenly the thought came 
into my mind, that intelligence bad arrived from Juanporc and 
other places, that dacoits were about, and were committing 
depredation in various directions. I therefore considered it 
better not to send the children away with the treasure, lest 
some calamity should befall them on the way. I went over to 
the house of Mr. Newbolt, and continued talking with him 
about our affairs until the evening came on. While still 
conversing with him, I heard one sepoy say to another who 
Avas standing at the door of the collectory, ‘ fire the cannon 
quickly.’ I then heard the report of the gun. At once I said 
to Mr. Newbolt, * It is not good to remain in this place ; you 
had better shut up your house, and take your family to the 
Sidhareo Baboo, and put them under his care, and I Avill, if 
possible, go home and see after the security of my family. •If 
I could have stealed my heart against my family, I might have 
saved myself easily at that time, by going at once to Sidharee, 
and thence to Ghazeepore. But this I could not do. I could 
not, surely, le^ve my family to perish, and be only solicitous 
or my own welfare. I therfore changed my clothes, and, 
putting a loose pair of trousers on slunk under the shade of * 
trees and walls, and thus ran off to my house. While on the 
way, I saw a sepoy, with a musket on his shoulder, coming in 
my direction. When I came near to the school, I was obliged 
to leave th# covert of the walls, and to go into the open 
plain. I there came in contact Avith two sepoys. One put 
his carbine to his breast, with the intention of killing me; the 
other forbade him to fire, and said, ‘ kill no one at pre¬ 
sent ; let us first go to the kutchery (courts of laAv), and see 
what is being done there, and regulate our actions accordingly.’ 
On this they left for the kutchery while I, jumping over the 
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wall of my compound, entered my bungalow. On arriving 
there I found all my children in a state of unconcern, totally 
ignorant of the danger that was so near at hand. I woke up 
those that were sleeping, and, telling them of the danger we 
were in, snatched up the bundle I had got ready for their jour¬ 
ney to Benares, went out of the bungalow, taking them with 
me and proceeded to the house of Meer Ashar Ali, the cliap- 
rassee of the school, in which I hid my family. I also buried 
in the house about seven hundred rupees in money. The 
chaprassec, and a khidinutgar of the name of Nannoo, were 
well aware of my doing this. I then took a heavy stick in my 
hand, left the place, and remained concealed in the compound 
of my bungalow, ready to leap the wall and flee to a neighbour¬ 
ing village should any sepoy come that way. While I was 
waiting in suspense, a company of sepoys, playing their bugles 
and firing their muskets, passed on from the lines towards the 
kutchery ; but not one of them looked in the direction of the 
school. On reaching the jail, the sepoys set the prisoners free. 
They then killed a gentleman in the kutchery. As their 
chief business was to plunder the treasury, they let the rest of 
the Europeans alone, who, seizing their opportunity while the 
enemy were thus employed, rushed out of their hiding-places in 
the kutchery, and took the road to Ghazeepore. I remained 
part of the night, indulging the thought that the sepoys would 
leave the station with their plunder, and not return towards the 
city. At midnight the chaprassec came to me, and said that he 
had been talking with one of the band men, who said that he 
had got part of the treasure, and was going hack to the lines, 
whither the sepoys intended to follow him, and then they 
would all proceed to Delhi. The band man, at the same time, 
sent his salam, through the cliaprassee, to me. When I heard 
this, my hope turned to sorrow. 

Just as the band man had said, so it turned out. The 
sepoys came into the station, burned the bungalows, and 
searched for the Europeans. They came to fhe school-house, 
and began to plunder it, and inquired, e where is the superin¬ 
tendent of the school T They pointed their muskets at the 
ehaprassce of the school, threatening to kill him if he did not 
say where I was. He told them they might kill him, or do 
wnat they pleased with him, but he did not know where I was. 
Then they searched for me in the bungalow, the stable, and 
out-houses, and through the whole compound in every corner; 
and, not finding me, they fired their muskets into the bungalow 
in a great rage, and, taking with them a # horse, a goat, and 
some clothes, departed. Witout informing my servants I had 
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gone to the house of the Sudder Ameen. This gentleman 
shewed me kindness, and put me into a room and locked me up 
there. After a time, I said to the Sudder Ameen that I 
thought I had better not to be locked up, for if the enemy 
should approach the room I should be unable to flee. He 
therefore unlocked the door. The Sudder Ameen presently 
left the house on his horse, in order to go and threaten the 
rebels. Quitting the room, I leaped over the wall of the 
house into a very spacious building in which was an empty 
well. Here I concealed myself. I examined the well, in order 
to ascertain whether, if necessary, I could hide myself in it. 
It was while in this place that I heard in the distance the 
noise and cries of the mutineers, as they were ransacking the 
school-house and destroying the property there. 

After waiting here some time, 1 left the building, and, 
jumping over a wall, entered the house of the deputy-treasurer, 
who shewed his sympathy for me in attending to my wants in 
every possible manner. I thought that it woidd be a good 
place for my family to come to; but, on looking out, I saw that 
it would not be prudent to send for them by day, as the gleams 
of swords were visible in all directions. So, on the next night, 
I changed my clothes and went to my family, which I brought 
into the house of the Sudder Ameen. Here we remained 
from fifteen to twenty days. While the school and my bunga¬ 
low were being plundered, the chaprassee, Meer Ashar Ali, 
joined with the mutineers, and wished to take some of the pro¬ 
perty ; but, as my family was residing in his house, he did not 
find the opportunity to carry out his wishes. He then, with 
many threats, turned all my children out of his house. On 
leaving, they were in the greatest consternation; at last they 
took refuge with a gardener, who compassionated them and 
took care of them. When the children had come to the Sudder 
Amcen’s residence, I requested the chaprassee to return me 
the property I bad deposited in his house. He put me off, 
saying it was not a good opportunity for returning it; and this 
excuse he made day after day. At last he brought a tin box 
to me, the lock of which had been broken, and from which all 
the jewels and ornaments, and all my Hindustanee clothes, had 
been extracted. On my inquiring what had become of the 
valuables, he said, that what 1 saw was all I had given him, 
and that the lock was accidentally broken. I was, of course, 
perfectly helpless, and could do nothing in the matter. 

On the occasion of Mr. Venables coming with a body of men 
to Azimghur for the. purpose of rescuing any Christians who 
might be concealed there, I left my hiding place, and went to 
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meet them in their camp. On arriving there, I found that the 
child of Mr. Newbolt had died from privation, and the effects 
of the sun, and that he was in great distress, because it seemed 
impossible under the circumstances to bury it. On seeing his 
sorrow, I said I would make arrangements for its interment in 
the churchyard. So he and I both proceeded thither and buried 
the child. After this, as I was returning to the camp, I met 
the brother of the Rajah of Azimghur, who had from two to 
three hundred followers with him. He said to me, * will you 
turn Mussulman?’ I remained silent, and said nothing. He 
said again, ‘will you turn Mussulman?’ I then replied, ‘You 
are perfectly aware of the nature of the religious instruction 
I have always given in the school; my practice is like my 
teachings, I cannot %eviatc from it.’ Vexed and angry, he 
went away. 

After three or four days, I went with the European escort 
to Ghazeepore, and thence to Benares. At the expiration of 
fifteen days, the commissioner and other gentlemen imagined 
that all danger was gone from Azimghur, and that the place 
was perfectly safe. The collector and other officials were con¬ 
sequently sent back to Azimghur. I accompanied them, in 
order to take charge of the school. On entering the city we 
found a number of zemindars and patwarees assembled there 
to oppose us. A fight took place, which, by God’s mercy, 
ended in the dispersion of the enemy. I had remained in 
Azimghur a fortnight, and recommenced some of the duties of 
the school, when, on account of the mutiny of the cavalry 
stationed at Segowlie, it was found necessary once more to 
abandon the place. Since then, I have continued in Benares. 

It is manifest, that those persons who imagine that this 
rebellion has been caused by the teaching of the Christian 
religion, are very foolish and ignorant, inasmuch as if this had 
been the case, it would have been naturally expected that those 
who had been taught in mission schools would have been my 
most virulent opponents. But my experience strongly testifies 
to the contrary. They who had received instruction in the 
Azimghur .school, whether Hindoos or Mohammedans, shewed 
me more kindness than other people ; they went about search¬ 
ing me out, in order to provide for my wants, and in various 
ways to comfort and relieve me; and if they had not done so, I 
much fear my children and myself would have been exposed to 
great personal trials. Indeed, the insurrection has been great¬ 
est in those places where the Christian religion was not taught 
or known, and where missionaries were not found. It is there¬ 
fore evident, that they who impede the operations of mission 
schools, or obstruct the work of missionaries, or who do not 
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render assistance to both to the utmost of their power, upon 
them the blood of the people of India rests. 

Mutiny at Benares. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Neill, of the Madras Army, to the 
Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army. 

Benares, June 6. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report for the information of 
his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, that I arrived here on 
the 3rd instant with a detachment of the regiment under my 
command (1st Madras Fusiliers), and found sixty of my men and 
three officers, who had preceded me here. A company of 
men were about two days in rear, and thr4k more were following 
up by bullock-train. I had arranged to start with a detach¬ 
ment of the regiment for Cawnpore on the afternoon of the 
4th, but on that afternoon intelligence was received from 
Lieutenant Palliser iu command of a detachment of fifty sowars 
of the 13tli irregular cavalry, sent out to escort treasure from 
Azimgliur to this, that the 17tli regiment had broken out into 
open mutiny, and joined by the city people and gaol prisoners, 
had left the station and attacked his party, and captured the 
treasure, his infantry escort acting with them. On this intelli¬ 
gence reaching Benares, Brigadier Ponsonby consulted with 
me about taking the muskets from the 37th, leaving them their 
side arms. He proposed waiting until the following morning 
to do this. I urged its being done at once, to which he agreed, 
and left my quarters to make his arrangements, direct¬ 
ing me to be present with the Europeans,* at five l*. »t. 
The Seikh regiment, in which Lieutenant Colonel Cordon 
placed much confidence, and a party of about seventy of the 
13th irregular cavalry, who were despatched, were to join 
the Europeans in their demonstration. Brigadier Ponsonby 
came on paradg at the hour appointed, but I observed that he 
appeared far from well, and perfectly unable to act with energy 
or the vigour required on the emergency. We moved up 
the Europeans and guns towards the 37th, the Seikhs advancing 
upon the other fiank of that corps, followed by irregular 
cavalry. On approaching the bells of arms of the 37th, the 
sepoys of that corps seized their arms, loaded them, and opened 
fire upon us, which was immediately returned with consider¬ 
able execution by the artillery and Europeans, the Seikh regi¬ 
ment not having yet come up. At this time several of our 
men fell wounded,. and the Brigadier was on his back on the 


* 3 guns of No. 12 field battery and 30 men, under Captain Olpherts. II< r 
Majesty's 10th, 150 men and 3 officers. Madrcs fusiliers, 60 men and 3 officers. 
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ground, seemingly struck by a stroke of the sun, and declared 
himself quite unfit for anything, and begged that,'being the 
next senior officer, I would at once assume the command, 
which I accordingly did, and directed a dash On the lineB with 
the Europeans aqd Seikhs in line on each flank of the artillery. 
I was on the right of our men in the lines when an •'alarm 
was given, and I found the Seikhs had suddenly halted. 
Wavered and eventually gone about and dispersed, having first, 
however, fired at and tried to shoot their commanding officer 
and adjutant, and fired upon and wounded several other? 
officers, and fired upon the squadron of irregular cavalry drawn 
up in rear of them. 

I believe, from all I have observed and been told, that, 
with a few exceptions;,*the Seikhs were supposed to be quite 
staunch ; they seemed in the greatest spirits, and anxious to 
be led against the 37th. The cause of their sudden panic and 
extraordinary conduct is supposed to have been the turmoil 
caused in their rear l>y a sowar of the 13th irregular cavalry 
having fired at and attempted to cut down the brigade-major. 
Captain Dodgson, on his riding up to assume command of them 
by the Brigadier’s order, their own commanding officer having 
been killed before reaching parade by the men of the 37th 
native infantry. On hearing the shot and shouts the Seikhs 
turned round and fired on their officers and our men ; one man. 
who had fired at Colonel Gordon was immediately shot. by 
one of his havildars. 

The artillery, on observing the disaffection of the Seikhs, 
opened upon them with considerable effect; they broke and 
ran, a;> did the irregular cavalry. After this I completed 
the expulsion of the 37th regiment from their lines, and burnt 
them, and withdrew my men and guns into position in tlio 
barracks, securing myself for the night. 

Early next morning I sent out parties and brought in 
the arms, accoutrements, and colours of the 37jh that bad been 
left in their lines, as also some of the Seikhs. I also arranged 
with the civil authorities to remove the treasure from its most 
insecure and unmilitary position in the civil lines, and detached 
a party consisting of 100 men of Her Majesty’s 10th and 
Madras fusiliers, and twenty-five sowars, irregular cavalry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, and had it all brought up 
and secured in the ‘barracks. 

On my arriving here I had observed and expressed my 
opinion on the insecurity of this treasure, under charge only of 
a native guard of Seikhs, wh6, however, stood firm and 

b 1 
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deserve the greatest credit for their loyal conduct. I consider 
the peril in which this treasure has been placed, has been for 
some time imminent; and I feel assured that had the steps 
taken against the 37th been deferred until the following morn¬ 
ing, the outbreak would have taken place that night when 
unprepared, and no efficient assistance could ldtve been rendered 
by the troops to the European families in cantonments, who 
would have been left to the mercy of the miscreants let loose on 
such an occasion. I had a party of Madras fusiliers at a 
building called the Mint, and arranged with the Brigadier, 
before going on parade, that should any disturbance occur 
all the families should go there for protection. This was 
carried out, the party of Europeans there giving confi¬ 
dence and acting as a check to plunderers; the mutineers, 
who broke and fled, deserted cantonments rapidly, many of 
them throwing away their arms. I now hold the barracks and 
Mint-house between cantonments and city with my Euro¬ 
peans, and have some native guards of trustworthy mon as 
pickets in different parts of cantonments, and feel the canton¬ 
ments are all safe; and when a few more European troops 
come up I intend planting a picket, at the church, when all the 
houses in cantonments may, I cousidci*, with safety, be again 
occupied. About ninety of the irregular cavalry remained 
faithful, and are now doing duty, patrolling and keeping off 
the “ budmashes ” from the city from entering cantonments. 
About 190 of the Seikh regiment who were on treasure and 
other guards, are still with us, and remain faithful. A few of 
them I have promoted for their good conduct when the regiment 
broke and fled. A further report will be made on this subject 
as well as regarding* some men of the irregular cavalry I have 
also promoted for loyalty and good conduct. 

X beg to state that we have lost several officers and soldiers 
on this unfortunate occasion, as follows: 

bulled.—Captain Guise, commanding irregular cavalry, mur¬ 
dered by 37th men ; one apothecary. Her Majesty’s 10th ditto ; 
two men, Her Majesty’s 10th, shot on parade. 

Wounded.—Shot on parade.—Ensign Chapman, 37th regi¬ 
ment, native infantry, dangerously; Ensign Hay ter, 25th native 
infantry, doing duty, 37th, dangerously ; Ensign Tweedie, 4th 
native infantry, doing duty, 37th, severely; eight privates, 
Her Majesty’s 10th; Quarter-master-sergeant Maidman, 25th 
native infantry, doing duty with Seikh regiment, severely. 

All ranks behaved as British soldiers; the hard work and 
exposure to the sun were most cheerfully borne. I beg to 
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bring to notice particularly the assistance I have received from 
Lieutenant Colonel Gordon, commanding the Seikhs; Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel Spottiswoode, 37th; the Brigade-Major, Captain 
Dodgson, Captain Olpherts, commanding the artillery, and 
Lieutenant Gosling, Adjutant, Madras fusiliers. 

I have, &c., 

J. G. Neill, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

P. S. I have strengthened Chunar by a small detachment 
of Her Majesty’s 84th, with three officers of 37th, and des¬ 
patched to Allahabad by Garee Horse dawk this evening fifty 
men of Madras fusiliers, the same number following to-morrow, 
and as quick as I can spare them to that post and Cawnpore. 


Nominal Roll of Killed and Wounded. 

STAFF. 

Killed. —None. 

Wounded. —Captain and Brigade-Major D. S. Dodgson, 
gunshot grazed right elbow slight; on duty. 


2d company, 3 d battalion, royal artillery. 

Killed. —N one. 

Hounded. —Gunner John Lindsay, 2nd company, gunshot 
wound in right thigh, severe. 


Her Majesty's 10 th Regiment of Foot. 

Killed. —Private William Conway, 2n<J, company, gunshot 
wound in left lung ; private Joseph Gill, 7th company, gun¬ 
shot wound of head ; hospital apprentice Edwin Courtenay 
Jackson, gunshot wounds, head, hip, and thigh ; killed while 
proceeding with hospital supplies to the scene of action. 

Wounded. —Private John Conolly, 2nd company, gunshot 
compound fracture of left thigh, very dangerous; Private Job 
Dowell, 2nd company, gunshot wound in left shoulder into 
chest, ball lodged, very dangerous; Private Patrick Dunn, 2nd 
company, gunshot wound in right cheek, slight; Private 
John Fergusson, 2nd company, gunshot, deep in right hip, ball 
lodged, very dangerous; Private Thomas Kilsonyo, 2nd com¬ 
pany, gunshot, left hip, slight ; Private Robert Sherlock, 2nd 
company, gunshot, deep in left thigh, severe; Private Owen 
►Surewan, 7th company, gunshot, left thigh fractured, left 
hand, severe ; and Private John Ferris, 7 th company, gunshot 
two bones of left foot fractured, very severe. 
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37 th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Killed .— None, 

Wounded .—Ensign Chapman, gunshot through upper jaw, 
very severe; Ensign Hayter, gunshots in right groin, right foot 
(amputated), left thigh fractured, very dangerous ; Ensign 
Tweedie, gunshot through right shoulder, severe; Havildar 
Bulwant Bing, gunshot through knee-joint, very severe; 
Sepoy Laljee Lookul, gunshot, left thigh, severe; Sepoy 
Bundee Chow Opudiah, gunshot, right thigh fractured, very 
severe; Sepoy Lall Sing, gunshot left thigh fractured, very 
severe. 


13 th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry. 

Killed .—Captain Henry John Guise, gunshot wounds in 
head, chest, abdomen, and both arms; two very deep sabre 
cuts on left side of head. 


General Abstract. 

Killed .—One captain, two privates, one hospital apprentice. 
Total four. 

Wounded .—One captain, three ensigns, one gunner, eight 
privates, one havildar, three sepoys, total seventeen. 

Grand total of casualties, twenty-one. 


Other Accounts. 

We had been expecting the outbreak here for the previous 
three weeks. It came on the 4th, we got an express from 
Azimghur to say that the 17tli native infantry had mutinied and 
•plundered the treasury. On hearing this I knew our time 
was l m t as I hoped to have twelve hours’ start before the 
information g 0 t •out, I went and engaged two garrees, one for 
llhrriet and ij ie other for Mrs. Captain DodgsOn, to send them 
ofF at once. 

While these garrees were coming I went off to‘the judge to 
explain why I sen t Harriot away, to guard against future 
remarks, and to offer myself for any service that might be 
needed for work s 0 near at hand. I then went to the com¬ 
missioner to offer a sea t in the garree to any female member 
of Ins family. It was accepted for a sister-in-law. After 
despatching the lad^ ea J was to go and reside with Tucker and 
his lam.ily._ I hath hardly returned home ten minutes, when 
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bang, bang went the cannon—knew all was up. Saw crowds 
running for their lives. Iiacl my buggy at the door ; bundled 
Harriet and our little boy, two guns, a revolver, and a pistol 
and sword into it, and drove to Mr. Tucker’s the commissioner, 
lie had never fired a shot in his life, and had not a weapon of 
any kind in the house, which I knew; but as his house was a 
pukka one, and capable of defence, I drove there instead of 
to the mint, which was the rendezvous. In the house there 
were Mr. Tucker, Miss Tucker, four little children, and a 
sister-in-law of Mr. Tucker, with my guns only. Got them 
to the terrace of the house and covered them uj) with straw, 
and made every preparation we could. In came Captain 
Watson with two ladies, but without any weapon. All this 
time the cannon were banging away, and a rattle of musketry 
going on, and the whole of the sepoy lines were on fire. The 
rascally sepoys were flying in squads past the house, with 
terror depicted in their faces, and very many of them had 
thrown away their muskets, accoutrements, &c., and were 
cutting like fun. Seeing this, and fearing that they might 
make an attempt at the house after the firing had ceased, I 
determined to go off to the bridge near my house anjl try and 
make a stand there, so as to stop the sepoys flying any more 
to our side. Got upon Mr. Tucker’s horse and galloped off, 
followed by Mr. Tucker, having left Captain Watson in charge 
of the ladies with my battery of guns. Immediately we came 
to the bridge, the sepoys, instead of coming our way, made a 
rush down the sides of the bridge leading to the banks of the 
Burna. There were at the time fifty sowars of the 13th 
irregulars stationed opposite my gate. We begged of twenty- 
five of them to follow to cut off these'vagabonds, but not a 
man would stir, on the plea that it was the collector’s hookum 
(order) not to budge from the treasury, which was held by 
100 Seikhs. The array, however, helped us to frighten the 
sepoys. The runaways decreasing in number, I swept over 
the bridge to find out how things were going on at the mint, 
where Mrs. Dodgson was, and who had been placed under my 
care. Mr. Tucker led this time. “ Ping” went a bullet at 
him, but missed. I had three shots with my revolver on the 
bridge, but just as I came to the narrow part, just three or 
four yards before me, I saw one of these rascally runaways 
ramming home a cartridge. Bang went the musket at me; 
but was a bad shot, for instead of hitting me he slightly 
wounded the horse. Away we flew, but mid-way we came 
upon 50th sowars of the irregulars. One fellow came with a 
pistol cooked at me, and said that they had no officer and no 
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commands, what were they to do ? I asked them (twenty) to follow 
me, but the fellows hesitated, and Mr. Tucker advised me not 
to trust myself to them. We left them and went to the Mint, and 
met fifty European soldiers, and sent them of!' to protect the 
other ladies. We had hardly been gone fifteen minutes when 
these fifty sowars bolted, after firing a volley into the 
Europeans we bad just left. Gallopped back as fast as we 
could to our dear ones. The firing had by this time ceased, 
and thinking the worst was over I put off my sword, &c., and 
ordered dinner. Hardly a dish had reached the table when 
bang, bang went the guns again—this time at the Seiklis, who 
had joined the 37th. The same scene of flying sepoys; for you 
must know we had two 4-pounders pounding the rascals with 
grape, which they could not stand. Shortly after in came 
Colonel Gordon with thirty European soldiers, and carried us 
off to the mint. It was a fearful time, and enough to sober 
one for life ; such a scene met us at the mint, which was 
choked with refugees. Every one had some one to inquire 
for, but no one could say where any one was. It was a long 
and anxious night. With dawn more courage was plucked 
up. The^panic among the mutineers, however, had been so 
great that not a man could be heard of, and even the 
thieves and budmashes had mizzled ; for, notwithstanding 
every bungalow had been left to take care of itself, not a pin 
had been stolen, or even a thatch burnt. Every refugee was 
busy removing valuables, and all got something. Our treasury 
was safe. The treasure was removed by twelve o’clock at noon 
to the artillery barracks, but not a man budged out for the 
next twenty-four hours ; yet the fear and funk had been so 
wholesome that all our property remained untouched. On 
Saturday, seeing all quiet, we determined to spend the day at 
home, but all of us returned to the mint at night. 

We had long,known that the 37th was mutinous, but were 
waiting for more soldiers to disarm them. The mutiny at 
Azimghur, however, precipitated matters. On the news 
reaching us a parade was ordered for the evening. ( The hour 
came; the fellows smelt a rat. Instead of obeying orders, 
they began popping at the soldiers (viz., the 37th native 
infantry). The Britishers went at them. The blackies re¬ 
treated into their lines, and from that shelter kept up firing. 
The four pounders were then brought to play, and graped 
them. The lines were then set fire to drive them out, which 
was done. All this tjmc the Seikhs stood spectators, drawn up 
in open parade. They then wavered, first attempted to murder 
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their commandant. Colonel Gordon, who was saved by one of 
his own men, who received the ball in his arm, and was im¬ 
mediately removed to the mint. The Seikhs then sent a volley 
at, the gunners, who wheeled their guns round and hammered 
them with grape ; they were mowed down like rotten carrots, 
and bolted like the 37th. Meanwhile Captain.Guise, in com¬ 
mand of the 13th irregulars, called upon his tro'opers to charge, 
and went off at a gallop. Not a man stirred. Captain Guise 
was shot by the 37th, and it is said had his head split open 
afterwards by some of his own trooper^. Two other officers 
of the 37th, youngsters of only sixteen and eighteen, were 
desperately wounded. A third was wounded severely, ten 
or twelve rank and file were killed and wounded, of whom 
we have buried three. 

It was a providential thing that we took the initiative, for 
otherwise they would have risen at night,' as afterwards dis¬ 
covered, and perhaps very few of us would have been alive to 
tell the tale. God has indeed been gracious tp us, and by 
visible signs shown liis presence and protection to us. 


On Thursday, the 4th instant, I was at college at Benares, 
when a message came from Mr, Tucker, the. commissioner, 
which required an answer in person. About half-past five I 
started in my buggy ; when I reached the Sigrah compound, 
I saw Mr. P— and a sowar (native cavalry) and a number of 
native Christians running around them. Mr. P— said, “ There 
is fighting going on, don’t you hear the firing.” As soon as 
my buggy stopped I beard it on the parade, which is about 
one and a-lialf mile from Sigrah. The sowar brought a note 
from Mr. Tucker telling us that the native regiment at 
Azimghur (sixty miles off) had mutinied and carried off the 
treasure ; that our own regiment had*nsen ; that the rendez¬ 
vous was the mint. The fighting we heard 'fcas between ua 
and the mint; so to reach it was impossible. We immediate¬ 
ly turned homewards, and after ten minutes’ packing, set 
off for Chunar, a strong fort on the river, about eighteen 
miles off. As we drove off we saw armed men running up 
to the parade and groups of natives staring in our faces to 
read our looks as we heard the firing. We did not take the 
direct road to Chunar on account of the mutineers who took 
that direction, but we crossed the river to Ramnuggur, a 
fort and palaee belonging to the Rajah of Benares. There we 
bivouacked for the night. The Rajah hinofeelf, who was oblig- 
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ed to fly from Benares during the night, Was very kind t<I 
ns, and gave us provisions, &e. But, as he feared the res- 

C onsibility of sheltering us, he sent us on with a guard of 
is sepoys to Chunar. We have since heard that all his 
tenantry have revolted from him. And now I must tell you 
what happened *at, Benares. When the news arrived from 
Azimghur it was resolved to disarm the suspected regiment 
at Benares, the 37th native infantry. It is said that this 
intention was not fully communicated by the chief authorities 
to the ..officers of the regiment, who could not therefore 
properly explain it to the sepoys. About 4 p. M. the troops 
were drawn out On the parade. The 37th native infantry 
were ordered to put their arms into the “ bells of arms.” As 
they were doing so they saw the English in front of them 
and the guns, and they were panic-struck, thinking they were 
going to be shot down, and therefore as any soldier would, 
they seized their arms, and, as their officers could not explain, 
they called out that their officers were betraying them, and 
immediately shot at them, and poured a volley on the Euro¬ 
peans. This, of course, was instantly returned, and followed 
up by a discharge of, grape from the three guns. The 37th 
fled to their lines. The Soikhs, who had hitherto been consi¬ 
dered faithful, had been told nothing of what was going on, 
were also panic-tftricken, And fired at the English. My friend 
Captain Dodgson, who was in command of the sowars, was 
fired at by one of them. So here were all three native regi¬ 
ments against us. But not a bit were our own handful of 
fine fellows dismayed. Colonel Spottiswoode, with fourteen 
men, fired the sepoy lines, and drove them out on the parade 
again: there the guns were turned on the 37th and the Seikhs, 
and very soon some were shot down, and the rest dispersed. 
Captain Guise was killed; Ensign Chapman shot through 
the mouth; Lieutenant Ilaytcr shot, and likely to die; 
Captain Dodgsoy slightly wounded, and three English kill¬ 
ed. About fourteen natives were left dead, and many 
wounded. Some of these poor fellows were very faithful. 
Major Barrett was protected and carried off the field by 
a party of the 37th. Colonel Gordon, commanding the Seikhs, 
was aimed at; another Seikli stepped forward and held 
his arm in front of the Colonel and received the bullet; another* 
aimed at him and was instantly shot down by two others. The 
sowar who fired at Captain Dodgson was shot down by others. 
As they ran off they fired at Mr. Tucker, but missed him ; 
they also fired at the carriages taking the ladies to the mint, 
but without injury. ' 
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Farther Particulars of the Benares affair. 

At about 5 r. at. on the 4th instant, it was the intention 
of the Brigadier to disarm the 37th N. I., who had been 
suspected of disaffection for Some time. All the officers were 
ordered to stand at the head of their respective companies, 
and the parade was formed of the regiment of Loodianah, 
composed of Seikhs of the 13t.h irregular cavalry, the three 
guns of Major Olplicrt’s battery, and 150 of II. M.’s 10th 
Foot. The 37th seemed perfectly quiet at first, and had 
actually lodged their arms, but seeing the other corps closing 
on them, they were panic-struck, rushed to their kotces and 
took their muskets, and soon began to fire here and there, and 
became totally disorganized. The Seikhs also shewed trea¬ 
chery, and fired at the European officers, as also the irregular 
cavalry, and a general melee ensued. After firing at the 
European officers, the Seikhs made a dash for the guns, but 
by the quickness of the artillery officer, grape was well 
directed, and poured into them, which drove them away like 
a flock of sheep, killing and wounding a great number of 
them ; they then took to their heels together with the 37th If. 
I. towards the infantry lines, the guns still playing on them ; 
the lines were set fire to by the fire of the guns. The troops 
rushed through all parts of the station in a panic, throwing 
away their muskets and belts, and even uniform. 1,400 stands 
of arms were recovered, so the scoundrels did not take many 
of their arms with them. It is most fortunate we took the 
initiative, or we should have fared the same fate as those of 
Allahabad, Delhi, &c.; as it has been proved beyond a doubt, 
that it was the intention of the troops to have risen up at 
9 l*. ai., on the 4th or 5th instant, but they were forestalled 
and got a good thrashing, and had to escape without a pice, as 
the treasure is all safe with the European troops at the 
barracks. Some of the Seikhs and 37th If. I. remain staunch 
to their guards, but it was only a very few. Major Guise was 
shot by a Brahmin of the 37th, in four places. His head was 
cut off or nearly so, some say by one of his own men, others 
say (with his own sword after he fell) by the men who shot 
him ; two other officers were wounded, all severely, by the 
Seikhs, and about thirteen of the Europeans. The Brigadier 
was taken ill at the commencement. The number cl’ killed 
and wounded among the mutineers must have been great, 
and more than known, as numbers were burned to death in 
the lines, and others were drowned in crossing the river. 
All the ladies and children were safe in the mint and barracks, 
and well guarded. Numerous marvellous escapes from death 
took place, but a wise providence provided otherwise, anil 

c 1 
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very few were injured, comparatively speaking. Too great 
credit cannot be given to the civil and military authorities, 
for the arrangements made, by which the city has up to this 
date, remained quiet, and all has been snug in the cantonments. 
Mismanagement caused the outbreak, but at the same time 
it was the best thing that could have occurred, and it saved a 
number of lives. 

One who shared in the horrors Of the night, thus adds:— 

Such courage was never displayed by Europeans I think 
before ; every one seemed to vie with the other, civilians and 
Europeans. A byaver man never drew a sword than Sergeant- 
Major Gill, of the Seikhs; lie came into camp covered with 
blood and his sword spoke volumes. lie was the first man to 
give me any news of my wife, who had a narrow escape ; at 
the time that the party left my house under Major Barrett, 
they had forgotten^ her; when Major Barrett wanted to go 
back for her—no, no, said a sepoy of No. 1, I’ll fetch her, 
and ran back and tucked her under his arm, and midst grape 
and balls, he succeeded in saving her life. After affairs had 
subsided a little, we withdrew to the artillery barrack where 
we made preparation for the night. About 2 o’clock in the 
morning, I heard that my wife was in Captain Brown, Pension 
Master’s bungalow. I, Serjeant Major Gill, and a man of the 
10th went, and found my wife. Captain Brown and his lady 
and infant all safely hid in the stable; we brought them safe to 
barracks. Be it said to their credit, the mutineers did not harm 
a lady or child; the treasure also was safe; but they looted 
their regimental treasure. 


The Civilians at Benares. 

Whilst this was going on on the parade ground, the civilians, 
with their wivec and families had, according to previous ar¬ 
rangement, assembled on tlie roof of the treasury, distant about 
two miles, and there abided the fortunes of the day. Just 
before the firing commenced, Soorut Singh, a JSeikh detenu, 
had left Mr. Gubbins ; but on the booming of the first gun, he 
returned to the place where he and the others were collected; 
and taking a double-barrelled gun from the hands of that gen¬ 
tleman, announced his intention to share his fate. His arrival 
was most opportune. A quarter of an hour had not elapsed 
before it was announced to the Seikh guard stationed over the 
treasury, on the roof of which the civilians were standing, 
that our guns had been turned on their countrymen, who were 
being slaughtered in every direction. Already the Seikhs 
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began to feel that they at least were capable of avenging their 
comrades, when Soorut Sing, going amongst them, pointed out 
to them that the attack must at all events have been unpreme¬ 
ditated, or the civilians would not have placed themselves and 
their families in their power. He stated his firm belief .in the 
sincerity and good faith of the English, and announced his 
intention to stand by them. These arguments, proceeding from 
one of their own countrymen, himself a detenu, had the desired 
effect, and the men never afterwards attempted to swerve from 
their duty. 

The presence of Messrs. Gubbins and Lind on the roof of the 
treasury that evening, undoubtedly saved the building from 
plunder. Had they not been there, the Seikh guard, hearing 
of the massacre of their comrades, would at once have made 
the best of their time, and have helped themselves, previous to 
making off. There would have been no one to prevent them. 
But the presence of Mr. Gubbins primarily, and of Soorut 
Sing secondarily, saved the station from that catastrophe—a 
catastrophe which might have been the prelude of a greater. 

In the cantonment, meanwhile, the ladies and non-combat¬ 
ants, on the first sound of fire, had hurried into the mint, 
which had been prepared for their reception: here also con¬ 
gregated, after the mutiny had been crushed, the officers and 
civilians. Every bungalow was deserted ; but it is a fact that 
speaks decisively as to the effective manner in which the cmeute 
had been suppressed, that, though all the bouses were deserted 
and every door left wide open, not a single robbery took place 
that evening. 

The revolt of the sepoys had, indeed, been effectually put 
down; but no sooner had it become known in the districts 
around that there had been an insurrection, than the whole coun¬ 
try rose as one man: communication was cut off with the neigh¬ 
bouring military stations, and it appeared as if the ryots and 
zemindars were about to attempt the execution of the project 
in which the sepoys had failed. All depended oh the deportment 
of the city. It was at this epoch that the character and influ¬ 
ence of Mr. Gubbins came fully into play. The memory of 
the fruitless revolt of 1852, and of £he punishment meted out 
to the ringleaders, had its full effect. The powers with which 
in their eyes, Mr. Gubbins was endued, were sufficient to dis¬ 
cover and overturn any cabal; and what was really the effect 
of untiring zeal, undaunted energy, and clear-headedness un¬ 
matched, was attributed by them to the supernatural. 

They saw, indeed, that Mr. Gubbins -exposed himself as 
much or more than any one else. One shot would have brought 
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him low; and on his death the insurrection of the city would 
have followed as a matter of course: but the shop-keepers and 
the canaille ha4 fired at him in 1852 ; he had laughed at their 
miserable attempts; he had baffled, he had punished them. 
They feared the same result now. 

So argued the commonalty. With the superior class his 
Influence was of a higher order. There were two native 
noblemen in Benares at that* time* both of them of great 
wealth and immense influence, and one of them possessing, 
in addition, strong sense and ability of no common order. 
This was the Kao Deo Narain Singh; the other was the 
Kajah of Benares. Everything that the former possessed he 
placed at the service of Government. After the mutiny he 
and the Seikh Sirdar Soorut Singh, actually lived in the same 
house with Mr. Gubbins. The former procured for us 
excellent spies, first-rate information, and placed all his re¬ 
sources, and they were great, whatever he possessed in the 
world in fact, at the service of our Government. Soorut 
Singh almost gave his life, at least he offered it; but, as will 
be subsequently shown, the rebels were content with paraly¬ 
sing a limb. As for the Rajah of Benares, he behaved through¬ 
out like a loyal subject. Although not so personally active as 
the Kao, he was equally liberal with his resources, which were 
even greater, and never, in our darkest hour, did he hang back 
from assisting us. 

It has been stated that the entire district rose at the sound 
of the cannon at Secrole. But in this emergency our country¬ 
men were not wanting to themselves. A small number of the 
irregular cavalry, under the command of Lieutenant Palisscr, 
had remained faithful; but they were suspected by every one. 
At this crisis Mr. Chapman, an indigo-planter, came forward 
and offered to accompany them anywhere ; ho even proposed 
to take a portion of them under his command, and surprise 
and attack the Azimgurh mutineers. But this proposal, after 
due consideration, was rejected by Colonel Neill, who had 
arrived at a very correct appreciation of native troops. But 
this gallant volunteer’s services were not refused. He was 
endowed with the powers of a magistrate, and sent first with 
irregulars, and afterwards with detachments of Europeans, 
tagainst the surrounding districts, and with marked success. 
Three gibbets were erected at Benares. Again the name of 
Mr. Gubbins became a proverb for swift stem justice. Neither 
rank nor caste protected any man; and by this means and the 
success of the flying parties who were sent out, order was 
temporarily restored in the Benares division. 
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Mutiny at Juanpore. 

On the morning of 5th instant Mr. Beynon, a planter, resi¬ 
dent at a factory four miles distant from Juanpore, was attacked 
by a party of the mutinous 37th', (who had fled from Benares 
the previous evening) and had barely time to escape with his 
life. He rode into the station in company with two other 
gentlemen, his neighbours—and informed the Europeans there 
of the state of affairs. It was decided that a rendezvous should 
be held at the cutcherry, and thither the residents proceeded. 
The guard of Seikhs, 150 in number, under Lieut. Mara, was 
also ordered to the same place. The Seikhs, at first, intended to 
prove faithful “ to their salt,” but it apprears from what was 
afterwards discovered that two of their comrades from Benares, 
rode in and informed them of what their friends at that station 
had done, and prevailed upon them to follow their example. 
This occurred at 2. r. M. Half \n hour after, whilst standing 
with several gentlemen in the verandah, Lieut. Mara was shot 
in the breast. The Europeans immediately rushed into the room 
which they endeavoured to barricade, and lay down expecting 
the mutineers every moment to force the doors. Mr. Cuppage, 
the Joint Magistrate, had but a few minutes previously gone 
out with the intention of visiting the jail guard—lie had 
proceeded but a few yards beyond the gate when he was shot 
dead, the bullet entering the back and passing through the 
heart. (His body was afterwards seen with the little finger off, 
some rascal having cut it off for the sake of the ring on it). 
It appears to have been the purpose of the Seikhs merely to 
hide their officer who was not very popular with them, for the 
remaining Europeans were completely in their power, and a 
few moments would have settled their fate. They contented 
themselves however with firing a few shots through the win¬ 
dows, and then made for the treasury. Finding the “ coast 
clear,” the party availed themselves of the opportunity to 
move off. Two gharries were procured for their accommoda¬ 
tion, and they went the same day as far as the village of Bas- 
sava, seventeen miles from Juanpore. Here poor Mrs. Mara, 
whose husband was murdered in the afternoon, expired of apo¬ 
plexy brought on by excessive grief, and was buried by torch 
light. On the following morning, the party took boat and 
proceeded slowly down the river. They had gone but fi\(e 
miles when they were compelled to bring to by the villagers 
of a place called “ Kurrahut,” and would undoubtedly have 
lost their lives, but for the protection they received from an 
influential Lalla of that place who took them to his own house 
and kept them in safety till the arrival'of an escort. The 
party consisted of Messrs. Fane, Paske, Tuttle, Beynon, 
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Unsworth, Reuther, Bradford and Julius Caesar, and Mrs. 
Paske, Mrs. lieuther and children, Mrs. Caesar and Miss 
liobinson. The fate of Mr. and Mrs. Thriepland was very 
sad. They had refused to accompany the flying party, anil 
on the arrival of the mutinous sowars from Benares had taken 
refuge in the house of a chupprassio who barbarously turned 
them out. Whilst looking round for some means of escape, 
they were observed by a few Bowars, who rode up, and, after 
stripping them of everything valuable, cruelly shot them both, 
sparing their children however. Mrs. T. lingered for a few 
hours during which time she was exposed to the greatest insults 
from the barbarous villains around. The mutinous sowars about 
forty and fifty in number rode in about an hour after the 
departure of the Europeans, whom they eagerly sought after, 
hut failing in finding them, revenged themselves by setting 
fire to the bungalows and destroying the property therein. 
The chupprassio who behaved so inhumanly to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thriepland, has since been caught and hanged. On the night 
of the 7t,h, the party of refugees returned to Bassava, and 
remained there till the 9th instant on which day) they were 
brought in to Benares under an escort of a few volunteers 
and soldiers. 

Mr. Julius P. Cosar’s Narrative of the Mutiny at Juanpore, 
and the Kscape of some of the Residents. 

On the 18th or 19th May the news reached the station of 
the massacre at Delhi. After a day or two the natives became 
acquainted with it. As we had at .J uanpore two companies of 
the Loodianah regiment—and the men were considered staunch 
—there were but slight fears of an outbreak in the station. 
What we dreaded was an attack by mutineers from Sultanpore, 
or from the Rajpoots and Brahmins residing on the borders of 
Oudh, amongst whom we heard that meetings were held. 
There was a report on the 23rd that the Collector was to be 
killed that night, and an additional guard was placed on the 
Treasury, where he thought of sleeping. Afterwards he chang¬ 
ed his mind, and remained at home. My wife and myself 
slept at the Mission House, and Mr. Reuther’s horse and 
my own were kept harnessed at the door. We had a small 
guard of the' Nvjecbs. The night, however, passed in quiet¬ 
ness. A day or two after the news from Delhi reached the 
station, I was recommended to close the School, as the mid¬ 
summer vacation was at hand, and to take my wife to some 
other station. This} I did not do, as 1 felt persuaded, it would 
be ascribed to fear, and might go some way towards creat¬ 
ing a panic, which all the residents were anxious to avoid. 
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The School therefore remained open till the end of May—the 
Sunday School also—but I gave a holiday on the 25th—the 
Bahar-i-ld —in observance of our most gracious Sovereign’s 
birth day, which fell on the previous day—Sunday. It was 
our custom to give a holiday on that occasion. On the 1st. 
June the vacation commeftced according to custom. 

On the 4th there was a bazar report that on the previous 
evening the troops at Azimgurh had mutinied. This was 
confirmed on the morning of the 5th—the day of the outbreak at 
Juanpore. About a quarter past 8 a. m. Messrs. Beynon, Tulloh 
and Unsworth rode in from the Bubcha factory, about two fftid 
a half miles from the station, stating that the factory had been 
attacked by a party of sepoys, and that, amidst a shower of 
bullets, they had succeeded in making their escape. Some days 
before, the Magistrate’s Cutchery had been appointed as the 
rendezvous in tlxc event of an outbreak. Thither wc proceeded ; 
and soon nearly all the European and East Indian residents 
were assembled there. About half the Seikhs were on guard 
at the Treasury, which is in the compound of the Magistrate’s 
Cutchery. The Commanding Officer, Lieutenant Mara, marched 
the remainder of the men—with the exception of a few left, 
on guard in the lines—to the spot, and the whole were kept 
under arms for some time, as it was expected that on leaving 
Bubcha, the detachment of sepoi/s (who we heard were from 
the 37 th Regiment N. I., which had mutinied at Bcnax*es 
on the afternoon of the 4th) woidd visit the station. We were 
prepared for them, and had they come in the morning, it is 
probable that the Seikhs would have fought for us, as at 
that time they were loud in their protestations of loyalty. 
Before noon we heard that the mutineers, after plundering 
and burning Bubcha factory, had gone on the Lucknow 
road. No attack from them was, therefore, considered likely. 
Still we remained at the Cutchery. Some of the table servants 
had brought breakfast, and orders were given for dinner. The 
Commanding Officer had dismissed the men from the positions 
they occupied on our first going to the Cutchery, and having 
laid aside his regimentals, he took (if I remember rightly) 
a nap. About half past two, he, with myself, and some others, 
were in the verandah, and I remarked to Lieutenant Mara, 
that I supposed we could not sleep in our 'bungalows, to 
which his reply was that we had better remain at the Cutchery 
that night., and he advised me to send to my bungalow for 
any thing I might require. Several boxes and patarahs had 
been brought there, but I thought some, other things could 
be removed, and 1 was giving directions to a servant to that 
effect, when a shot was fired, and on looking round, I saw 
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that poor Mara had been shot through the chest. We ran 
inside the building, and just within the door of the Magis¬ 
trate’s Cutchery, Mara fell on the ground. Other shots were 
fired into the rooms, and we retired to the Joint-Magistrate’s 
Cutchery, and barricaded the doors as well as we were able. 
We did this with little hopes of escaping from the hands of the 
mutineers. They were about. 140 in number, and the gentle¬ 
men of our party in the room (for some were absent) were 
but nine or ten. We fully expected a rush would be made 
into the apartment, and that we should all be slaughtered. 
It was a solemn moment ; the hour of death seemed to have 
arrived ; the greater part were kneeling, or crouclung down, 
and some lew,—perhaps many—were engaged in prayer. 
Tim firing had ceased, and the rebels were plundering the 
Treasury, in which were about 2,65,000 rupees. Mrs. Mara 
came from another room into the one in which we were 
assembled, and upbraided us for leaving her husband to lie 
in the next room. Wo were obliged to do this at the time as 
t he bullets were principally fired into the Magistrate’s Cutchery. 
However, some of us went out and brought him in. He still 

lingered. Shortly after—although some were checking me-1 

went, to one of the doors and peeped out. The rebels were walk¬ 
ing away with bags of money on their shoulders. I gave the joyful 
news. We remained sometime longer, and as all was quiet out¬ 
side, we went into the verandah, and found that the compound 
was clear. To leave the place was at once resolved upon. 
With the exception of two of the planters who managed to 
saddle their own horses, we left, on foot. Our saises had tied, 
and I thought my marc was shot, as I saw her lying down 
(she turned up eventually in the possession of the liajah of 
Juan pore, and w as recovered) but no sais was visible. The 
rebels had, 1 imagine, fired a few shots at them, which made 
them abscond. Some of us carried poor Mara on a charpo?/, 
I had one corner, hut I was very soon obliged to resign it, 
as the wounded man was a heavy weight. Seeing a native 
I called to him, and he took my place. Immediately after, 
Mrs. Mara asked me to let her take my arm. Poor thing, she 
too was corpulent, and it was with difficulty, I dragged her on. 
At the gate of the Cutchery, Cuppage,the joint-magistrate, was 
lying a corpse. It is supposed that he was going out to visit the 
Nujeohs at the jail, when the outbreak commenced, and he was 
shot down. Not long after we left the Cutchery, poor Mara 
was abandoned, and left to die on the road side. The Doctor, I 
believe, had given ,liis opinion that he could not live. It may 
appear cruel thus to leave a wounded man to his fate, but had 
he been taken with us, it would, in all probability—as will 
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hereafter be seen—have led to the destruction’ of the whole 
jtarty. We proceeded in the direction of the station. Mrs. 
Mara could not keep pace with the rest of the party., and I had 
to get a native to take her other arim, and help her along. As 
wc passed the Doctor’s house, his carriage was brought out. It 
was providential that it had been sent away from the Cutchery 
(for the horses, I believe, to get their food) and was thus avail¬ 
able. Dr. Paske also got his saddle horse. The ladies and the 
children were accommodated in the gari, and on the coach-box. 
There was room for me on the box, and I mounted, revolver in 
hand. Reuther sat on the board behind, together with Mrs. 
R.’s ayah. There was still room for another on the seat, and 
Ilcuther asked a pensioned sergeant, named Bigroood, if he 
would take it, but he refused, dud said he would shift for 
himself. 

It was about 4 o’clock r. m. when we left the sta¬ 
tion taking the Benares road. The carriage with its crowd¬ 
ed occupants, (five ladies, eight children, two gentlemen, 
and one native woman, besides the coachman); three gentle¬ 
men on horseback, and three on foot. Although we took 
the Benares road, it was not determined to continue on 
it. Some were for getting on the Ghazipore road, and 
Reuther proposed our stopping at Zufferabad, which was 
about three miles from the station, on the new road to Ghazi¬ 
pore. We had a Branch School there, and R. had been assured 
of protection. I thought it too near the station. However, 
when we came to the 4th—and last—turning leading from the 
Benares road to the Ghazipore road, it was then settled that 
we should take the latter road. Two of the gentlemen had 
ridden a little distance ahead, and we recalled them. Whilst 
staying at this place to drink water—for our thirst was great— 
Lieut. Mara’s coachman, of his own accord, brought his palan¬ 
quin gari. We had thus seats for all the party. When we 
reached Zufferabad, the peoplo advised us to go on, as it was 
not considered safe for us to remain there, ii few regretted 
our miserable plight, and one or two were affected even to 
tears. The residents of Zufferabad are chiefly Mahomedans, 
and some of them very bigoted. Our Branch School had been 
established about twelve or thirteen years; thus many of the in¬ 
habitants were known to Mr. Reuther and myself. It has just 
occurred to me, that it may, perhaps, be owing to this friendly 
feeling that prevailed with some of the principal Mahome- 
dan residents that we were permitted to pass through the 
place without molestation, and that although they advised the 
step, yet they were sorry at our departure! Having again re¬ 
freshed ourselves with water, we proceeded on our way. About 
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ten miles from the Station we had to cross the Goomtee. There 
was a ferry boat, and we commenced crossing. It had to make 
several trips before both carriages, the seven horses, and our¬ 
selves had got over. A crowd had collected on both banks, 
but no obstacle was offered to our crossing the river. An inso¬ 
lent remark or two was made—one man asking a gentleman 
for his “watch, saying that he might as well give it, as he would 
soon lose it—and on one of the horses floundering in the water, 
some remark of a similar nature was made. Once again on 
our journey, we reached the Passe war Factory—at which 
place we had determined to stop, and deliberate on our 
future movements—about- sun set. We received a hearty 
welcome from Mr. Kicholls, the proprietor. Assembled at 
Passewar, were several members of Mr. Nicholas family, 
who had come in from neighbouring factories. Dinner was 
prepared for us, before partaking of which we joined in 
prayer aud thanksgiving for the mercies vouchsafed to us. 
Just before dinner it was ascertained that Mrs. Mara— 
the widow of the Commanding Officer—was dead. On being 
taken out of the gari she was speechless. Restoratives were 
applied, but in vain. Grief had, it, was supposed, brought on 
an apoplectic fit. Between 11 and 12 r. nr. she was buried in 
the garden attached to the factory, Mr. Rcutlier reading the 
burial service. 

Shortly after our arrival at Passewar, we discussed our 
future movements. To have proceeded by land on the road to 
Ghazipore would have been running the risk of meeting parties 
of the rebels, as at Chandwak, about thirteen miles from 
Passewar, there is a cross road leading from Benares to 
Azimgurh. It was therefore determined-to drop down the 
Goomtee, in hopes of getting to Ghazipore, or some other 
station, or of falling in with a Steamer. Mr. Kicholls kindly 
offered to get a boat. lie would not accompauy us, as it was 
his intention, after our departure, to go with his family to a 
neighbouring zemindar’s house. About half past one, on the 
morning of the 6th, the boat was announced, and (if I remem¬ 
ber rightly) again commending ourselves to the divine protec¬ 
tion, we went on board. It may have been about half past 
two when we started. The boat had no chopper to it. This 
was to be put on a few miles further down the river. As we 
dropped down, the boat was hailed from the banks, and I 
imagine inquiry was made as to its freight, for the manji 
replied, that he had blocks of stone or marble on board. We 
were detained some time whilst the boat-men—with assistance 
from on shore—put' on the chopper, and by the time we were 
ready for starting, the day was breaking. As the river was 
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shallow, and our crew consisted of only the manji, one boat¬ 
man, and a boy, we were frequently touching the banks, or 
going near it. Early in the morning the villagers began to 
■assemble on the banks, and kept up with the boat; and at one 
place, where the boat touched the banks, a crowd, armed with 
lathis (and, perhaps, a few with matchlocks) came down, and 
were ready to attack the boat. They imagined that Mr. 
Richolls was on board (possibly from seeing with us a kliit- 
mntrjur of Mr. N.’s—whom he had kindly lent us), but as 
we were willing that they should search the boat, one or two 
zemindars (I imagine) who knew Mr. Nicholls, came on board, 
and finding he was not with us, they allowed us to proceed. 
At the same time they warned us of the probability of being 
stopped further down, by men of the Dhobi Purganah. I know 
not what the object of the party was in searching for Mr. 
Nieholls—whether to keep him in their possession, to obtain 
a ransom, or to kill him. At Carakat a large town on the 
left bank of the Goomtee—through which the Ghazipore road 
runs—our boat was again brought to Mr. Fane, the magis¬ 
trate, sent for the Tehsildar, and Darogah, and one or both of 
them came. Their authority, however, had gone, and it was 
not in their power to render us any assistance. A crowd 
of about 2 or 300 had collected at the ghat, and either r a 
stone was thrown at the boat, or a pistol was dived. Opinions 
were divided on this point. I am disposed to think it 
was a stone or brickbat that struck the boat. Two or three 
Rajpoot zemindars came oti board who were friendly disposed, 
and they were willing to go with us to use their influence 
should tile Dhobi people stop us. A Lala (named Hingun 
Lai) also came to fts, and he too was willing to accompany us, 
but at this juncture another obstacle to our journey was rais¬ 
ed by the boatman refusing to go any further. To have 
proceeded without them would have been madness, as the 
river at that season of the year was both narrow and shallow, 
and we could not have managed the boat. W e might easily 
have been surrounded by enemies, and beyond the charges 
in our weapons, I believe no one had spare ammunition. In 
this dilemma, Lala Hingun Lai (who was a tehsildar, in 
Deyra Dhoon, and, after an absence of twenty-five years, had 
returned about eight days previously to his house) proposed 
that we should abandon the boat, and go to his house to con¬ 
sider what steps should be taken. lie informed us that he had 
a few armed men, and that they must cut his throat before 
they could get to us. We consulted together, and decided 
upon accepting the Lala’s offer of protection. Accordingly 
wc landed, (about 7 a, m.,) and reached the Lalu’s house 
without molestation. 
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rendered more substantial aid by increasing the ,guard at 
the entrance. The Lala set about preparing breakfast 
for us—using his own dekhc/iis for the purpose—and we 
should no doubt have had a sumptuous repast, but, whilst 
the meal was in preparation, the Dhobi Rajpoots came 
in great force, and plundered the town. Three times dur¬ 
ing that day did the same party, or other bodies from 
the same pergunnah, plunder the place. « On one or two 
occasions our worthy host feared that they might attack his 
house. They passed near it, and we could hear the clashing 
of weapons. According to the Lala’s suggestions we pre¬ 
pared for defence. The ladies and children wo placed in or 
near the small room No. 1, and the gentlemen, with the few 
weapons we had, were ready to resist the attack, or to sell onr 
lives as dearly as possible. 13ut a kind Providence watched 
over us, and preserved us from harm. The house was not at¬ 
tacked. As they must have known of our being concealed there, 
some motive must have restrained them—either they feared the 
encounter with our hosts’ guard, or our number, or that of our 
weapons may have been exaggerated; rather, perhaps, should 
we ascribe it to the protecting power of our Hcavevly Father. 
When the first alarm was given, the men (relatives,or servants 
of our hosts) who were preparing our breakfast were called away 
to assist in guarding the place. On the departure of the first 
body of,the insurgents, the meal was served up. It was. 
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however, owing to the hutting of the bazar, nothing like what 
the Lai a intended to give us. It consisted of only coarse 
chapattees, and a kid or goat curry. Of the former we pai^ook, 
but few tried the latter. Wearily passed the afternoon, wc 
were all occupants of one room, the large dalan. Some were lying 
on eharpoys, others sat on chairs, and a third portion oriental¬ 
like stretched themselves on the ground. 

From Passewar we had despatched two notes to Benares, 
one written in French, and the other in German, addressed, I be¬ 
lieve, to the Commissioner, or to the Commanding Officer; another 
was sent off from Carakat, but I am not quite certain whether 
it was on this or on the following day. Our kind host had quite 
a levee, and he introduced his friends to us. They, with their 
attendants, at times, filled the verandah, and looked at us, as 
though we were wonderful creatures, exhibited at a show. 
We had occasionally to request the crowd to be dispersed, as 
it was unpleasant, especially to the ladies, to be stored at, and 
their standing in the verandah kept the air from the dalan . 
'Phe hours passed tediously, but, at last evening caxpe. 
Another meal was then prepared, and as it was a fowl curry, 
it was relished more than our breakfast was. Arrangements 
were made for the night. The ladies and chidren slept on 
eharpoys in the verandah, and the gentlemen on a large haitak, 
or wooden platform on the court. Two of us'kept watch for 
a couple of hours at a time. My comrade was Dr. Paske, 
and as his and my wife were lying near each other, for a 
portion of the time, we acted as panltah-wallas. During the 
night we were told that the Dhobis were coming, but it happily 
proved a false alarm. 

Morning dawned. It was Trinity Sunday. Either a mes¬ 
senger arrived, or we sent to Mr. Nieholls in his retreat. His 
khitmutgar went away yesterday, and did not again make 
his appearance. We wrote to Mr. N. to send us some food, 
and he was kind enough, though with some difficulty, to get 
us from the factory, half a dozen teals, some beer, and what to 
the gentlemen was almost as good as food, about 100 cheroots. 
Mr. N. also sent back the letters that had been despatched 
to Benares, as the messenger was not allowed to cross the 
bridge at Benares, where an European guard was stationed. 
So the man said, but we strongly suspected that he never 
went. We fared better to-day, and our meals were cooked 
by a khitmutgar, in the service of poor Tucker, the Judge 
of Futtehpore. The man’s house was at, or near Carakat, 
and he was away on leave. In the evening, the trampling 
of horses was heard, and it was rumoured that the Goras 
(English soldiers) had arrived. This, however, was not the 
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case. Mr. Fane went out, and after a short time returned 
with Mr. Collis, one of Mr. Nicholl’s assistants. Mr. N. had 
returned to his factory about suh-set, under the protection of 
the zemindars, and thinking we should be more comfortable 
at the factory, ho sent the doctor’s carriage (drawn by bullocks, 
as the horses had been taken away) and a strong guard of 
horsemen, and footmen to escort us to Passewar. As wo were 
under the protection of Lala Hingun Lai, we thought it 
right to advise with him on the subject. After a long con¬ 
sultation with the Lala, and one or two of the friendly 
Thahurs, it was decided that we should go back to Passewar. 
One of the zemindars, with some of his men was to accom¬ 
pany- us, and the Lala was to visit us next day. Accordingly 
about half past nine we started: the ladies and children 
occupying the carriage* and the gentlemen on foot. In about 
two hours we reached the factory. Tea was soon made, and 
the quantity we drank is somewhat incredible. The ladies 
were accommodated in the bed-rooms, and the gentlemen slept 
in the dining and sitting rooms, on sofas, mattrasses, &c. 

The next morning wc again made large demands on the 
khitmutgar for tea, &c., and enjoyed the luxury of a good 
wash. Our kind host and -his family provided some of us 
with clean clothes. The day was passed in tolerable comfort, 
but we were of course in a state of much anxiety. In the 
afternoon, a letter was brought from Mr. Tucker, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Jiermres, addressed to “ any Europeans that might be 
hiding at Carakat,” or a superscription to tliat effect. It 
appears that the news had reached Benares of the mutiny 
at J uaupore, and that some of the residents were at Carakat. 
Mr. T. wrote to say that twelve volunteers, with twelve meu 
of Irregular Cavalry, would be sent as an escort, hut he 
wished to ascertain if we were at Carakat, as, mistrusting the 
sowars, he did not want unnecessarily to expose the lives of the 
gentlemen volunteers. We wrote in reply begging him not to 
send a native escort. However, in the course of the evening 
we got another letter to the effect that twelve European 
soldiers would be sent with the volunteers, and that they 
would shortly be with us. 

I cannot give the rumours that we heard both at Carakat 
and Passewar in chronological order. We were told of the 
burning of the bungalows at the station after our departure; 
and I believe we heard of the murder of a few of the residents 
who remained at Juanpore, and also of some of tbe Indigo 
planters who were in the district. A Mr. Philpotts, the road 
overseer, arrived at Passewar, either on Sunday or Monday. 
He had been robbed by the -villagers on the road, and reached 
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the factory with scarcely any clothing. We were likewise 
informed that on Saturday a number of-sowars had come from 
Juanpore to Pessewar, in quest of us, but finding that we 
had left, they had returned. This, however, is somewhat 
doubtful. 

About three a. m. of the 9th (Tuesday) a portion of the 
escort—an officer,and four rank and file—arrived. The remain¬ 
der of the party were waiting opposite the Ghat at Carakat. 
We prepared to start, and about day-break set off. The 
horses had been recovered, so that we were able to use 
one or both the carriages ; some of Mr. Nicholl’s family went 
in a buggy, others on horseback. Two or three elephants came 
with the escort. The sight of Furopeap soldiers in that part 
of the district was something novel, rtnd the order of the 
sergeant to his small party to “ shoulder arms,” &c. must 
have had an impressive effect upon the natives. Mr. 
NieholPs family accompanied us, and we had also a guard 
from the zemindar. 1 drove the Doctor’s carriage, and 
in due time we reached Carakat. How changed the behaviour 
of the natives. Whilst we were at Carakat on Saturday and 
Sunday the boats had either been sunk or removed. Now seve¬ 
ral small boats were in readiness, and rathas (twigs) were being 
placed at the bottom of the boats to keep our feet dry. After 
taking leave of the Lala and his friends, we crossed the river. 
The first to welcome us was Mr. Lind, the magistrate of 
Benares. There were about twelve civilians and officers, 
volunteers, and as many soldiers. Two carriages were in wait¬ 
ing, with some elephants. We soon started, and about half 
way (Carakat is about sixteen or eighteen miles from Benares) 
we halted to rest during the beat, of the day. On the road, 
from some of the villagers we heard sad complaints of" the Dhobi 
people who had been looting some, of them. A Jiunniah 
(I .believe) living in the bazar, near which we encamped, 
provided us with a large tent. The hot winds were blowing, 
but this was but a small inconvenience. Front the commis¬ 
sariat stores, which the escort had brought with them, we 
were provided with breakfast; and the remainder served us 
for tiffin. We could not start as early as we intended, as it was 
discovered that some of -the soldiers had broken open a case 
of liquor, and were lying’drunk at some distance from the camp. 
These men had to be brought in. Between five and six 
we left, and drove into Benares, which place we reached, 
in safety, truly thankful to our Heavenly Father for his 
preserving mercies. We proceeded to the Mint, where the 
greater part of the residents were assembled for the night. 
Mr. Tucker, Mr. Leupoldt and others were rejoiced to see 
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us: anil from one quarter or another we were provided with 
dinner. The house was crowded, but we managed to get 
sleeping room. • 

llcviewingthe events of the fivo days, from the morning of the 
5th to the evening of the 9th, how appropriate the words of 
the Psalmist:—If it had not been the Lord who was on our 
side, when men rose up against us ; then they had swallowed 
us up quick, when their wrath was kindled against us...Blessed 
he the Lord, who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth.” 
During this short period how many instances of His deliver¬ 
ing carp! At the Cutchery, wo were in the power of the Seikhs. 
What prevented them from firing into the building till we 
were all killed, or frqm rushing into the room, which they 
could easily have done, and there enacted the atrocities of 
Cawnpore, Jhansi and other places ,we know not. Possibly we 
shall never know, until that day when all secrets shall be 
revealed. It is I think probable that the men were not blood¬ 
thirsty ; and it is likely there were divisions amongst them, some 
being against a general massacre, and restraining the others. 
I am inclined to this opinion from the fact that after the Com¬ 
manding Officer had been shot, Mr. Philpotts, (the road over¬ 
seer, who joined our party at Passewar factory) who had been, 
I believe, to his house, returned to the Cutchery, but he was 
told by the Seikhs to go away. Had they been disposed to 
murder all, they would not have spared Mr. Philpott’s life. 
But these men were in the hands of Him, who hath the hearts 
of all men at His disposal, and if they became inclined, after 
commencing the bloody work, to refrain, let Him be praised. 
Again, in leaving the Benares road and taking that to Zuffera- 
bad, how marked an instance of providential interference on 
our behalf. It was about four when wo left the station, and 
as we came nearly two miles on the Benares road before wo 
turned off, and some of the gentlemen were on foot, it must have 
been about half past four, Avheri we quitted that road, and in 
about half an hour or perhaps in less time, a body of sowars from 
Benares passed on their way to Juanpore, which station they 
reached some time before 'sunset. Had we kept on the Benares 
road, or had we lingered during the twjo miles, we should have 
fallen into their hands, and from thcih no mercy could have 
been expected ; as it is generally remarked that of the muti¬ 
nous troops they were the most cruel. Again, in saving 
us from the hands of the villagers, and especially from the 
Dhobi rajpoots, who sacked Caralcat, and for inducing some of 
the zemindars to be friendly to us, and give us protection and 
assistance, let the Hord be praised. 

Nor must I omit to mention another instance of providen- 
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tial guidance experienced by the Reuthers and ourselves. On 
the moaning of Wednesday, the 3rd, the Reuthers had deter¬ 
mined to go to Benares, and we intended to accompany them. 
When we met in the evening for the Hindustani Bible class, 
the plan was abandoned as it was thought that Benares seemed 
to be in as dangerous a positipn as Juanpore. Had we gone, 
we should have left on Thursday evening, and in that case, 
we should have met the detachment of the 37th, that started 
from Benares on the evening of the 4th, and reached Babcha 
about 7 a. m. of the following morning. We were running 
into danger, but the Lord prevented us. Oh that we may 
ever praise Him for his great goodness towards us ! 

Of the Europeans and East Indians that were living in the 
station, five fell by the hands of the mutineers, and one, it is 
said, was killed by villagers. Ofthc former, two were shot whilst 
we were at the Cutchcry, viz.: Lieut. Mara, and Mr. Cuppage, 
the Joint-Magistrate. Two, Mr. and Mrs. Thriepland, were shot, 
on the following day by the sowars. They were with us when 
we left the Cutchery, and it appears that Mr. Thriepland came 
to the carriage and asked if there was room for Mrs. Thriep- 
land. The reply was that there was no room inside, and 
on looking outside it was supposed to be full ; so they 
walked away. They hid themselves for that night in the 
house of a burltundaz (I believe) but for some cause or 
other they left in the morning, and being seen by the 
sowars, they were shot. I have been told that Mrs. Thriep¬ 
land lingered some hours. I did not miss Mrs. T. from our 
party till we were seated at dinner at Passewar, and then 
I heard that they had left us at Juanpore. I much re¬ 
gretted this, and I hope that I was not on the coach-box 
when Mr. Thriepland looked up, *md saw that there was no 
room outside. I think it was just as we were starting that I 
mounted the box, and if I remember rightly, a child was 
removed from the seat and placed on the foot board to make 
room for me. It is almost unnecessary to» say that had I 
known the seat was required for Mrs. T. I should most will¬ 
ingly have walked.’ Mr. Thriepland, too, could have had a 
seat on the board behind the carnage, for Reutlier—with 
the ayah ,—sat there, and there was room for a third; 
which, as before remarked, was offered to Mr. Bigwood, who 
rel'used it. Some say that the Serjeant went to look after one 
of thebodies—either Lieutenant Mara’s or Mr. Cuppagtfs—and 
others that he wanted to secure some papers. The latter is 
more probable. When and where he was killed 1 do not know. 
The one who was—so it is said—killed by villagers, was Mr. 
Davies, formerly an Indigo planter’s assistant. He lived in 
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the lines near my bungalow, and waa warned to come to the 
Cutchery, but he did not join our party. Either at the com¬ 
mencement of the outbreak, or on the arrival of the sowars, 
lie left his house; but within a few miles of the station he was 
killed. 

There is one remarkable circumstance connected with these 
parties. They, for the most part, were unmindful of the 
danger. Lieut. Mara had perfect confidence in hid men. Mr. 
Cuppage before the mutiny laughed at the danger ; and whilst 
we were at the Cutchery qp the 5th, he said if we would leave 
the room (for some of us were for a portion of the time there) 
he would hold Cutcliery. Jle was dissuaded from this, but 
he had a paper of some kind read by one of the Omlah. Mr. 
Thriepland was also of the same opinion, and when we were 
talking of sleeping at the Cutchery, he said he would sleep at 
his own, bungalow. Mr. Bigwood, as we have seen, refused 
the seat on the carriage, and Mr. Davies kept away from the 
Cutchery. Thus four out of the six might have been saved, had 
they acted prudently. When the Lord’s hand was uplifted upon 
the land, and many had fallen victims to the ruthless violence 
of the mutineers and insurgents, it was impiety to consider 
there was nothing to fear, and boastingly to acknowledge their 
opinions. Instead of this, it was a season for deep humiliation, 
and who can tell but the lives of our party were spared on 
account of the prayers that were offered at the time when death 
stared us in the face. 

“ Praise the Lord, O my soul. While I live, will I praise 
the Lord ; I will sing praises unto my God, while I have any 
being.” 

I now proceed to give an account of the native Chi'istians 
at Juanpore commencing ■frith Baboo D. M., one of the 
Teachers of the Mission School. He was with me early 
on the morning of the 5th, and from my bungalow he pro¬ 
ceeded to the Mission House. Whilst there, I imagine, he 
heard of the attack on the Babcha factory, and he hastened— 
not to his wife and family, although he had Jo pass, if he went 
the direct road, within a hundred yards of his house—but to 
the house of a Mahomedan teacher, where he remained concealed 
during the day. His poor wife and family, when they heard of 
the residents being at the Cutchery, went to the house of a 
heathen Bengali Baboo, and remained there, I believe, for a 
few days, when they joined the Baboo in Benares. He ought 
at onca to have gone to his house, and made arrangements for 
removing his wife and family to a place of safety, or at least 
he might have called and informed them of the danger, and 
advised them what to do. Instead of this he was mindful only 
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of his own safety, although I rather think he sent in the course 
of the day to make enquiry about his family. It was not con¬ 
sidered safe for the Baboo to remain at the Mahomedan teacher’s 
house ; so in the evening he left, and going across the coun¬ 
try, having cut his hair, and disguised himself as well as he 
could, he reached Benares in safety a day or two after our 
arrival. 

The Catechist Terah and his family, and if I remember 
rightly, the wife and child of Noah, one of the School chaprassis,, 
were sheltered for several days, in a neighbouring village. 
Afterwards they joined us at Segra, Benares. Noah also was 
sheltered by some one in Juanpore, and I think, afterwards, by 
a Mahomedan in Zufferabad. He too, got safe to Benares. 

Another native Christian, Cornelius, who had resigned an 
appointment he had in the School, started from Juanpore on the 
4th or 5th to join his wife and family whom he had .sent to 
Goruckpore. On the road he was told of the out-break at 
Azimgurh, and turned back. lie went to Ghazipore, where 
he heard that his wife and children had been killed, on which 
he renounced Christianity, and again became a Mahomedan. 
The news about his wife and family was false. Subsequently 
lie went to Goruckpore, and applied for re-admission into the 
Christian Church.* 

The Catechist Timothy, with his wife and children, and 
aged father, were at Azimgurh. On the evening of the 3rd, 
just before the mutiny at Azimgurh commenced, as he was 
returning from the station to the School, he was stopped by some 
sepoys, one or two of whom were for killing him, but the others 
prevented them from doing so at that time. On the day 
following the mutiny he went to one of the native officials, 
and for a portion of the day he* concealed himself in a dry 
well. His family were protected by a Mahomedan, one of 
the School chuprasis. lie, with the other members of his 
family, managed to escape from Azimgurh, and get to Gha¬ 
zipore, whence he joined us in Benares, and after a few 
days his wife and children and father followed. Thus, bless¬ 
ed be God, all our little native Christian Church were again 
united at Segra. My narrative respecting them though correct, 
I believe, so far as it goes, is but an imperfect account. 

At the time of the out-break at Juanpore, an East-Indian, 
Mr. Bunny, and his son, with Mrs. Bunny, and a little boy 
whom Mr. B. supported, resided near the city. They did 
not join us in the Cutchery, and it was reported that they were 

* I have since heard that Cornelius, when at Goruckpore, was wounded 
by some of the rebels, and shortly afterwards died. 
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killed. Afterwards they made their appearance in Benares, 
having effected their escape from .Juanpore in native clothing. 
Mr. Thriepland’s two children also escaped. They were pro¬ 
tected by an old ayuli, who took them to Benares. 

Of the residents in the distinct, I can give very little intel¬ 
ligence further than that they all escaped. At first we heard 
that some of them had been killed, but subsequent accounts, 
and the arrival of several in Benares, assured us of their 
safety. 

One family lived at Bhattowrah, viz., Mr. Matthews, Senior; 
Mr. Matthew's, Junior, and his two sisters. Two assistants 
were at out-factories—Mr. C. Waleslti, at Kuthan, and Mr. J. 
Cosserat, at Amgaun. 

At the Basharatpore factory, was Mr. Pat. Saunders, Junior, 
and his two assistants, Messrs. F. and C. Cooke, were 
stationed at out-factories—the former at Kapraliara and the 
latter at-. 

At Colinjerah lived Mr. Waleski, Senior. Mr. TV r . and, 1 
rather think, one of the sons. Mr. Green was at an out-fac- 
tory. Mr. Beybaz lived at Badshahpore, midway between 
Allahabad and Juanpore. 

Mr. Saunders, with the Messrs. Cookes, and I believe some 
others, remained at Basharatpore, where, with the assistance of a 
zemindar, they defended themselves. Some of Mr. Matthew’s 
family wandered about for a day or two, living in the house 
of servants or retainers, and afterwards in the fort of Juanpore 
under the protection of the Rajah of Juanpore. 

Shortly after our arrival at Benares, Mr. Fane and some 
volunteers, went with a detachment of European soldiers,* 
and rescued the party in the Fort, and I believe those that 
were at Basharatpore. It is likely that Mr. Bunny and his 
family came with the escort to Benares. Mr. Beybaz, after 
receiving much ill-treatment from the villagers, reached—if I 
remember rightly—Allahabad, and I think Mr. Green was 
with him. Besides Mr. Beybaz, the only person who was 
wounded was Mr. Waleski’s son, who got a sword cut. 

In a former portion of the narrative I have mentioned that 
six persons were killed. Mrs. Mara, who died at Passewar, 
may be considered another victim, and so also may Mr. C. P. 
Bradford, the Deputy Inspector of Customs. He was of our 
party, but on the way he had a slight fever, and he caught 
cold when going into] Benares. At that station he got worse, 
and on his way to Calcutta, in the latter end of August, 

* Neither Reuther nor myself heard Of the party going over to Juftnporo 
till after it had started, otherwise we should have accompanied it. 
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die died on board the Flat Gorai, and was buried at Bcrham- 
pore. Mr. Matthews, Senior, died in Calcutta, on the 15th 
June last, in the 81st year of his age. 

I would make the same observation respecting the residents 
in the district, that I did about the native Christians. It is 
an imperfect sketch—but I think the few particulars I have 
given are facts. 

In conclusion I would again ascribe praise and thanksgiving 
to Him, who so mercifully preserved those who left Juaupore 
on the 5th June, onr native Christians, and all the residents of 
the district. It was indeed, “ of the Lord’s mercy that we 
are not consumed.” Whilst at so many stations nearly all 
the residents were killed, what were we that the Lord should 
delight in us, and save us from the hand of our blood-thirsty 
enemies. 

May our prolonged lives be devoted to His service, to 
whom be glory and dominion for ever and ever! Amen ! 

Calcutta, 14 t/i July, 1858. 

The Mutiny- at Allahabad. 

On Sunday evening, the 22nd May, two Pathans went into 
the sepoy lines, representing themselves as emissaries from the 
Hajali of Jlewah, and invited the men to take the fort, pro¬ 
mising them the aid of a body of 4,000 men who were in the 
vicinity, quite ready to come forward. A young sepoy to 
whom they addressed themselves, invited them into the guard 
room, that they might converse more safely, and after they 
had entered, gave the alarm, and had them secured by the 
guard. The naik of the guard was promoted to the rank of 
havildar, and the sepoy to that of naik. It was generally 
understood, that the two prisoners were to have been ex¬ 
ecuted on the parade ground of the 6th native infantry, at 
six o’clock on the evening of the 25th. The time came, and 
no execution took place. On the 26th in *the forenoon a 
rumour was abroad, that a rescue of the two prisoners would 
be attempted in the night, and they were in consequence 
removed from the jail to the fort, the outer guards being 
assigned to the Europeans who have arrived from Cliunar 
and Calcutta. 

Early on the 5th June I got a telegraph message from Sir 
H. Lawrence, telling us to keep every European in the fort 
until all was secure. It was the last message received. 
Almost immediately after I received notice that telegraphic 
communication was interrupted. Two hours after that it was 
cut off at Benares. I at once ordered every non-military 
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resident into the fort, and in the evening we enrolled ourselves 
into a militia, and armed ourselves with carbines and amuni- 
tion from the magazine. The night of the 5th passed off 
quietly. On the morning of the 6th I returned to my house, 
and felt very reluctant to leave home, but fortunately I did so, 
to take my place in the volunteer corps. 

At 9-20 r. M. we heard a volley of musketry. The guard 
at the gate sounded an alarm and we rushed to our posts, and 
the drawbridges were drawn up. In twenty minutes the 
officer in charge of two guns which were posted at the bridge- 
of boats to oppose rebels expected from Benares, rode up and 
told us the company of the 6th native infantry, which were 
posted there, had seized his guns and gone off to cantonments. 
We had then in the fort a company of that regiment at the 
main gate and four companies of a Seikh regiment, sixty-five 
invalids who had arrived a day or two before from Chunar, 
and about the same number of ourselves. We found the 
company of the 6th native infantry had loaded their muskets. 
The first thing to do was evidently to disarm them. The 
Seikhs hesitated, and this was the most painful time. Any 
hesitation would have lost us the fort. 

Major Brazier, who commanded the Seikhs, kept among 
them. We brought up three nine-pounders loaded with grape, 
and the volunteers surrounded the whole. The 6th lost heart 
and gave up their arms. To prevent a rush wo sawed off the 
stocks, threw the bayonets into the riv^r, and then turned them 
out. The Seikhs, who at first hesitated, marched off to their 
several stations on the ramparts, one guard only remaining at 
the gate. The fort was saved, and will I hope be the stay of 
Upper India yet. Shortly after Colonel Simpson, commanding 
the 6th native infantry, rode up with few of his officers. We 
learnt from him that the 3rd Oude irregular cavalry had gone ; 
Lieutenant Alexander, who commanded them, and whom I 
left an hour or two before in high spirits, had been killed, if 
not by his own men, by the 6tli, with their consent; that 
Plunkett, Stewart, Hawes, Pringle, Monro, six young ensigns 
doing duty with the 6tli, and about twenty-five other Euro¬ 
peans—men, women and children—had been murdered. Shortly 
after their arrival flame after flame appeared—the bungalows 
were burning. 

The night passed in painful anxiety, but safely. Detach¬ 
ments of the Madras fusiliers arrived the next day and days 
following, and we were perfectly secure, when a godown was 
discovered full of wine, spirits and beer. The Seikhs broke 
loose from all restraint, and regularly plundered it. Not only 
wine and beer, but goods of all kinds wore plundered. Organs, 
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pianos, carriages and buggies, goods of every kind, were lying 
about broken and destroyed. The liquor obtained was pur¬ 
chased freely by Europeans, and drunkenness ruled the day. 
Cholera, disease and death followed, and our security was 
gone. 

Colonel-up to this time commanded. He allowed all 

this, not of his own will, but from an idea that he could not stop 
it. He did nothing against the rebels, from an idea that he had 
not the means of acting. At this critical moment Colonel Neill 
arrived with orders to take the command, though junior, and 
things changed like magic. On the 19th cholera was so fear¬ 
ful in the fort that all non-military residents were turned out. 

The 6th behaved worse than any regiment. They volun¬ 
teered against the rebels to deceive us. On the 6th of Jyne 
a general order of the Governor-geiieral, thanking them, was 
received by them with cheers, and an hour and a half after¬ 
wards they were shooting their own officers, butchering 
women and children, burning our bungalows, and plundering 
our property. They actually sounded the alarm to collect 
their officers on parade, and showed no signs, of disaffection 
until they were all collected, when they commenced wholesale 
murder, the band playing the* national anthem. We have 
been able from the fort to rescue fifty-six Europeans, and I 
expect twenty-three others to-morrow. I got in the Sultan- 
pore people, but at Fyzabad they have all been murdered. I 
expect the Salone people, including my old friend and subor¬ 
dinate Carnegy, to-morrow. I am not able to give one- 
twentieth of what has happened in a letter. I am worked 
night, and day getting information, supplies, carriage, &c. 
We want to form outposts towards Cawnpore, to cledr the 
fort as much as possible, and help outsiders and Cawnpore if 
not fallen. I don’t see my way out of difficulties, public or 
private, but trust in God all will end in His glory, and I only 
hope I may have sufficient strength to do His will. 


Another Account. 

The Benares and other mutinies had of course warned the 
Europeans at Allahabad to take precautionary steps to save 
their lives. They had, however, no idea of the 6th regiment, 
which had a short time before volunteered to march against 
the Delhi mutineers, behaving thus shamefully against them, 
in spite of their own solemn declarations on their parade. 
They had consequently no scruple to rely on the conduct of 
the sepoys here, and were of opinion, that ih case of an attack 
by mutineers from Benares or elsewhere, these soldiers would 
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0efeud them. Picqucts ol' these sepoys had accordingly been 
placed here and there around the station. 

One detachment consisting of infantry and artillery had 
been ordered to watch the bridge-of-boats at Kajghaut. They 
were under the command of an European officer, and furnished 
with ammunition and t wo guns. These ungrateful scoundrels, 
it is believed, first set the example. The officer in command 
of ihis detachment, having received his instructions from his 
superior, the officer commanding the station, to shift the guns 
and ammunition into the fold, desired his sepoys to do accor¬ 
dingly ; hut contrary to expectation, they not only refused to 
obey him, but expressed their intention to carry away the guns 
and the ammunition to the parade where their comrades were, 
and where they said they would use them to the best advantage. 
Prom the primitive scene of the mutiny the sepoys came straight 
to Ulopeebaiigh, where the irregular cavalry men had beeu 
located. Captain Alexander, hearing the noise, gave an alarm 
and ordered the troops to be ready. As far as their dressing 
and arming themselves, and their mounting their horses were 
concerned, his orders were strictly obeyed ; hut when he order¬ 
ed them to lire on the enemy, they lifted up their loaded pistols, 
and discharged them upwards,®so as to avoid hurting the muti¬ 
neers. No sooner did they come in sight of the sepoys of (he 
infantry, than signals were given, and both parties united them¬ 
selves to perpetrate together their diabolical deeds. The 
genuineness of the resolution of the cavalry was moreover 
tested, by the infantry asking the horsemen to shoot their own 
commander: this was instantly done, and thus fell Captain 
Alexander, one of the bravest and most amiable officers. After 
shooting Captain Alexander dead on the spot., they killed two 
■Other officers whom they had brought from the ghaut, hands and 
feet cruelly hound up with cloth, with the express purpose of 
putting them to death. The rebels then thus united came towards 
the regimental lines, putting to death any Europeans or Cast 
Indians they could meet, with on their way. When they reached 
the parade ground, the bugles were sounded. It was then just. 
9 r. m. We were at cards in a garden adjacent to our house, 
■fallen a sowar of Mr. Commissioner Chester’s informed us of 
the impending danger. Almost all the picquets and other 
sepoys sent on escort duty in and about the station assembled 
aft the parade ground. The officers of the regiment were 
either at the mess house, or at their own dwellings. They had 
not the least suspicion as aforesaid, of the out-break of their 
own sepoys. When therefore all on a sudden, the bugle was 
sounded, they hastened, some in uniform, others undressed to 
the regiments, each eager to take the lead of his company. 
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ami to conduct it against the enemy. Their arrival, however, 
delighted the sepoys beyond conception, and as if they had got 
view of their prey, they fired at once on the officers, and the 
volleys of musketry killed all the Europeans on the spot. In 
the meantime Captain Birch, the Fort Adjutant, with his 
friend Captain Innes, the Executive Engineer I), P. \V\, 
who were both living in the same house, roused by the 
noise of the bugle, &c,., went out and asked the piequet 
which was placed at the front of the Assembly house, 
just opposite to his own, to know what was the matter: they 
expressed ignorance. Then the two Captains thinking that 
some enemy had approached, and that it behoved them to save 
the treasure, desired two piequet sepoys to accompany»thcm 
to the Collector’s cutchery, where the treasure was : they 
appeared to accept the proposal with willingness, but when 
they drew near the cutchery, they attempted to shoot the 
Captains, who warned by a servant, that accompanied them, 
turned their horses backwards. Humour says that both these 
gentlemen had at first tried to escape into the fort through' 
Bagharah Futtchpore, but there meeting with opposition from 
the people, they hastened towards Papamow. Some say that 
there they had caught hold of a country boat, but while one 
of them was on the boat, and the other was ready to step into 
it, the sepoys fired at them, and made an end of them both. 
The villains then made a loud shout Ram Ckiuulra-ki-jay; and 
a lew of them went to the jail, and set at liberty about 2,500 
prisoners, the most notorious bad characters, and in fact, the 
refuse of mankind. The emancipation of these rascals made 
the population of Allahabad start with horror. The noise of 
iron, dangling on tho legs of the prisoners, resounded for 
hours through the city. The prisoners all in a body rushed 
toward where the residences of the Europeans were situated, 
and set fire to the bungalows. The first house which was 
destroyed by the prisoners and the mutinous sepoys, was that 
of the adjutant of the 6tli regiment, which was situated close 
1<> the regimental lines. They next burnt Mr. Berrill’s 
house, and carried on the work of destruction, till the Post 
Office, the bungalow belonging to Mr. Bell, the beautiful 
house of Captain Birch, the Fort Adjutant, the Assembly 
bouse, those of Major Moorhouse, Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. 
Palmer and several other buildings were reduced to heaps 0 
ashes. After burning most of the bouses, and plundering all 
of them, the liberated prisoners dispersed themselves. Some 
were seen to run away towards their houses, others were engag¬ 
ed by the sepoys to pull the wheelbarrows covered with 
looted property, and the rest began to plunder the ryots. The 

f 1 
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next morning, Sunday, the 7th, the sepoys assembled at the 
parade, and declared their intention of dividing among them¬ 
selves the public treasure, estimated at about thirty lakhs of 
rupees. This intention was however, contrary to their first, 
whereby they had enjoined themselves to carry away the 
money to Delhi, and there to lay it and themselves at the 
disposal of the king, but avarice, that gi’eat principle of 
human action, prevailed over all other motives. Accordingly 
at about 2 r. m. the treasury was opened. Some sepoys 
took three bags each, while others four, every bag containing 
one thousand rupees. When they had satisfied themselves, 
they allowed the convicts and budmashes to divide the remain¬ 
der among themselves. 

Soon alter these occurrences, a certain Mahomedan fanatic, 
whose name and origin none has yet been able to trace out 
with exactitude, but who was known by the name of ‘ Moolvee 
Sahel*,’ collecting some budmashes and Mewatees, raised the 
standard of rebellion against the British Government. It is 
believed that he was a common schoolmaster, and having 
seized the opportunity afforded him by the mutiny of the 
ungrateful brutes tlie sepoys of the 6th regiment, and the 
absence of any English force in the fort, thus made head 
against the mighty English Government. Ilis reign was of 
short duration, but bespeaks that unity of feelings for which 
the Musulmans are known and that stedfast hate which they 
bear towards the English. For no sooner had the Maliounne- 
dans heard of the Moulvee than hundreds flocked to his flag, 
their sole object they declared was to root out the white race. 

The Moolvce’s seat was at a garden in the south western 
corner of the cantonments, called the Sultan Khoosotv’s bauyh. 
There he spent his one week's visionary reign in ejaculations 
and prayers, speaking at times a loud harangue, ‘Go and 
capture the fort, the whites are extinct; this my hook of 
knowledge informs me.’ Snell creations of the Moolvee’s fancy 
would at intervals move his bigotted followers to march in 
battle array against the fort, but the sight of the cannon 
placed on the ramparts, would drive, them back from their ex¬ 
pedition, and they would come back to the Moolvee, wreaking 
their rage however on the poor ryots. In this way they 
attempted lor several days to enter the fort, but in vain. They 
Aver approached within gun-shot distance of the fort. 


JJeutenant- Colonel Neill to the Deputy Adjutant-General of the 

Army. 

Allahabad, June 17. 

Lhave the honor to report my arrival here on the after- 
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noon of tlie 11th instant, with a party of forty men, the 
fusiliers having had more difficulty in getting on from Bena¬ 
res consequent on the disturbed state of the country, the 
road being partly deserted, and all the dawk horses taken 
away by the insurgents. I found Allahabad closely invested 
except on the river side, it being only approachable front the 
rivers; the bridge-of-boats on the Ganges partly destroyed ; 
it and the village of Deeragunge in possession of the insur¬ 
gents. On arriving at the end of the Benares road, at the 
village of Jhansce, I was obliged to move down to my left; 
was fortunate to bribe some natives to bring a boat over to 
the left bank of the Ganges, in which I embarked part of my 
men. The people in the fort having by this time seen us sent 
over boats some way down ; by these means we all got into 
the fort, almost completely exhausted from our long night’s 
march and the intense heat. On assuming command 1 at once 
determined to drive the enemy away, and open up some com¬ 
munication with the country ; on the following morning 1 
opened tire with several round shots on those parts of Deera - 
gunge occupied by the worst description of natives, attacked 
the place with detachments of fusiliers and Seikhs, drove the 
enemy out with considerable loss, burnt part of the village, 
and took possession of a repaired bridge, placing a company 
of Seikhs at its head for its protection. The next day Major 
Stephenson’s detachment of 100 men, which bad left Benares 
by bullock train the same evening I had, crossed the bridge 
into the fort. On the morning of the 13th 1 attacked 
the insurgents in the village of Ky<Jgunge, on. the left bank 
of the Jumna, and drove them out with loss. On the 14th 
1 could do little or nothing. Ever since I arrived here I have 
observed great drinking among the Seikhs and the Europeans 
of all classes, and it was not long before 1 learnt that large 
godowns belonging to merchants and river steam companies 
bad been broken into and plundered, and the contents were 
distributed all over the place. Quantities of all kinds of 
spirits and wine were brought into the fort by the Seikhs, 
sold to our soldiers at the lowest prices,* and the consequence 
was drunkenness to a disgraceful extent in the garrison. The 
Seikhs showed anything but a subordinate spirit, and, being 
in the same range of barracks with our men, caused me no 
small anxiety. I endeavoured to get hold of or destroy at 1 
the liquor and rum, and succeeded in both by directing the 
commissariat to purchase all the liquor the Seikhs had to sell. 


* Four annas the bottle all round, beer, brandy, aud wines of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding champagne. 
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I sent out the only two carts I had, to empty what remained 
in the godowns into the commissariat stores, and destroyed all 
that I could otherwise lay hold of. It appeared to me most 
desirable to get the Seikhs out of the fort; they were very 
lothe to go, and their officers did not appear to me to have that 
authority over them to oblige them ; it required some tact and 
management, and was happily effected by Captain Brasicr, 
who deserves the greatest credit. They are now outside in 
some houses, the old native hospital, and others on the banks 
of the Jumna, under the guns of the fort, and, although at¬ 
tacked and obliged to retire on the night of the 14tli instant, 
some, including the adjutant, wounded, yet they soon regained 
their position. I felt that Allahabad was really safe when 
every native soldier and sentry was out of it, and as long 
as I command I shall not allow one to be on duty in it. On 
the evening of the 14th I. threw a shell from a howitzer 
on the brutes into Kydgunge, and the morning of the 15th 
early opened the same fire with round shot also upon it at 
daylight. I sent a steamer up the .Jumna with a howitzer, 
under command of Captain Harwood, of the Artillery, and a 
party of twenty picked shots of the fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Arnold of that corps, who went up the river, some distance 
above the city, and did much execution. The Seikhs were 
directed to attack and clear Kydgunge and Mootccgunge on 
the Jumna, and Averc supported on the right by fifty of the 
fusiliers, under Lieutenant Bailey, and the small party of 
irregular cavalry. The troops behaved with great gallantry 
and spirit in the heat ofgtlie sun ; the Seikhs had the legs of 
the European, and the country they had to go over was less 
difficult; the opposition they met with was not so great; 
they however, punished the enemy severely, although they 
fare badly and are very Avild. The fusiliers met Avith \ some 
resistance, did good execution among the enemy, but had two 
men killed and six wounded, all severely, one dangerously, 
including Lieutenant Bailey, shot through the thigh. The 
insurgents were so thoroughly beaten at all points, and our 
men had folloAved them up so close to the city, that we have 
since been informed the greatest terror seized them all, and 
they all tied from the city during the night. They had also 
lost several of their chiefs, and the Moulavie, the chief of the 
insurrection, is now, I understand, with a few followers, about 
fourteen miles off. There are still some villages inhabited by 
Mahommedan taAvnties, who took a prominent and active part 
on the night of the mutiny, I will make an example of; but 1 
cannot march out ftntil I get sufficient cattle for my artillery, 
and also to draw carriages to convey wounded or men knocked 
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over by the sun. Many sepoys, supposed to be from Delhi, 
bought against us. We have It ad intelligence from the city of 
the dispersion and llight of most of the ringleaders. The 
Moulavie has fled, and two of his men of rank were slain on 
the 15th. Our two guns taken away from the bridge-of-boats 
by the 6th were sent in to our outposts yesterday morning; 
also Mr. Cheek, of the 6t,h, since dead, and Mr. Conductor 
Coleman and his family, who escaped the night of the mutiny, 
although severely wounded and badly treated. The troops 
are in high spirits and as good health as can be expected this 
fearful weather. The fusiliers have endured more exposure 
and fatigue than most soldiers ; their conduct has been admir¬ 
able. 1 cannot speak too highly of Captain Brasier, of the 
Seikhs ; he alone lias kept that regiment together, and all right 
here. lie deserves the greatest credit. He assisted me very 
greatly indeed in getting the Seikhs out of the fort. 1 almost 
feared at one time that force would have to he employed. It 
was a very near thing indeed. Fortunately, 1 was able to 
employ the Seikhs in the constant attacks, which assisted us. 
The fusiliers now here consist of 11 officers and 360 men. 


JAcutenmit- Colonel Neill to the Assistant Adjutant-General of 

the Army. 

Allahabad, June 19. 

I last did myself the honor of addressing you on the 17th 
instant. On the following morning I moved out with all my 
force, having the previous day obtained bullocks for my two 
guns. I sent one party of eighty fusiliers and 100 Seikhs in 
the steamer, with a howitzer, up the river, to attack and des¬ 
troy the Path an villages of Derryabad and the Mewattee, 
villages of Sydabad and Posse]pore, and to oo-operate with 
me. I marched from cantonments with 200 fusiliers, two 
guns, all the Seikhs and irregular cavalry, and proceeded as far 
as the gaol, thus getting between the city and the villages 
belonging to, and said to be occupied by, the insurgents. I 
met with no opposition; the enemy, I x-egret to say, having 
disappeared during the night; I swept and destroyed these 
villages, anti collected all my force on the parade-ground of 
the 6th Bengal native infantry. It was my intention to have 
occupied the church and other buildings during the heat of the 
day, hut as symptoms of cholera among the fusiliers had oc¬ 
curred during the night, one man having been taken ill en route, 
I determined to return to the fort with all the Europeans, and 
leave Captain Brasier and his Seikhs, with? the irregular cavalry 
accompanied by Mr. Court, collector and magistrate, to des- 
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troy several villages beyond the church, which work was pro¬ 
perly done. I got hack to the fort about 7 a. m., and regret to 
say that several of the men came into hospital with cholera in 
its worst form. Eight men were buried last evening and 
twenty this .evening; there are still many eases in hospital, 
but of a milder nature, and I hope, with God’s blessing, for 
the best,. 

I had before this, fearing disease from the crowded state in 
which I found the fort, sent off two steamer loads of women 
and children ; and, as the cantonment is now safe, I directed 
all the non-combatants out of the fort; this order has been 
attended to. I have also established a European hospital in a 
Masonic building, a short distance from the fort, to which 1 have 
removed all cholera patients. I have also occupied the dawk 
bungalow near it with a subaltern’s party for its protection ; 
100 Europeans arc in tents on the glacis, and I move out 200 
to-morrow to a tope of trees near the dawk bungalow. No rain 
has yet fallen, the heat is intense, and the soldiers, after their 
hard work and exposure, are much prostrated. The barracks 
here are in had order, followers of any description being also 
unprocurable. There are but few punkahs and no tatties ; the 
men have therefore not the proper advantages of barrack 
accommodation for this hot season. I regret to add that the 
supply of medicines here has failed; there appears to have 
been little or none kept in Allahabad, and our detachments 
only brought up sufficient for the march. 

1 am now in expectation of the arrival of the Mirzaporc, 
which was also detained by the same authorities, which 1 hope 
has some little medicine on hoard. At the same time, 1 have 
also to complain of the civil authorities at Ghazecpore presum¬ 
ing to keep back and not delivering to the officer commanding 
troops on board the Mirzapore, in Calcutta, written orders I 
sent through them for the removal of the treasure at that 
station on board the steamer, to be brought by the Europeans 
to lien ares. *■ 

Two hundred bullocks with drivers were brought in here 
yesterday ; this is all our public carriage at present; our Com¬ 
missariat officer is away, and that department is in consequence 
inefficient. I am prevented, therefore, from pushing on, as I 
wish, troops to Cawnpore; his Excellency may feel assured that 
I will do so as soon as I possibly can. I however, apprehend 
that nothing can be done until wc have had a shower of rain. 
A detachment of the 84th Queen’s may he in to-morrow; I shall 
place them in the church, and the other European troops, as 
they arrive, in other buildings in the cantonment. I beg to 
enclose Captain Fraser’s report of his march from Benares to 
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this place. Much good service has been done by so thoroughly 
opening the road. The men of the detachment acquitted 
themselves in their usual soldier-like and enduring manner; 
and I beg to bring to the notice of his Excellency Captain 
Eraser, an intelligent and energetic officer, in whom I have the 
utmost confidence in any emergency. I am organizing a body 
of irregular cavalry, by joining Captain Palliser’s detachment of 
the 13th irregular cavalry with the few men of Captain Alex¬ 
ander’s eorps still remaining faithful to us, and expect to en¬ 
tertain some sowars. I have established a system of patrolling 
in the neighbourhood with the troopers, to encourage the people 
to bring in supplies. 

The Moulavie has left this with about 3,000 followers ; bis 
destination is unknown, but supposed to be Eucknow, or in 
this neighbourhood. 1 have arranged to beat up his camp 
if it is. . 


A 3Tissionary's Account. 

Allahabad contained about 1,00,000 inhabitants at the time 
of the mutiny. There had been several panics in the city 
for some time before the revolt broke out there, and three 
weeks before there was any fighting, the city was patrolled, 
and European women and children were ordered into the fort. 
At times the alarm died away, and the women would come 
out of the fort. The expectation was that the city would be 
attacked by mutineers from Benares. At length a chief 
raised the standard of insurrection. No European knew who 
lie was; some said he was a Moulvie, that is, a Mahomedan 
religious teacher, something like the padre of the Portuguese; 
others that he was a native officer; others that he was a Avea- 
ver by trade, lie, however, represented himself as a viceroy 
of the king of Delhi. lie commanded about 4,000 of the 
mutineers. Mr. Hay speaks in the highest terms of Major 
Brazier and Colonel Neil, Avit.h both of whom he was person¬ 
ally acquainted. Major Brazier rose from the ranks. He 
commanded the Seikhs at Allahabad, and exercised great in¬ 
fluence over them. It was to him that the Europeans were 
indebted for preventing the rebels from taking the fort. Had 
they done so, scarcely anything would have driven them out 
of it, for it is constructed on an European model. Nothing 
would induce the rebel sepoys who besieged it to come near, 
so much did they dread its guns. On the 13th of .Tune 
Colonel Neil cannonaded Daragung, a suburb of Allahabad. 
Brazier behaved here with distinguished "gallantry. The 
chief of the mutineers was taken prisoner. He was a young 
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naan magnificently dressed, and was said to be a nepliew of 
the Moulvie, who headed the mutiny inside the walls. Major 
Brazier, surrounded by a few Seikh soldiers, ordered the chief 
to be brought before him to be interrogated. After being 
questioned he was ordered to be taken to a place of confine¬ 
ment. His arms were loosely fastened behind him. Before 
he left the presence of the Major, he, by a great effort, caught 
at a sword that was within his reach, and made a cut at one 
of the Seilths. Brazier and-all the Seikhs fell upon him, and 
the former wrested the sword from the prisoner’s hand ; but 
the enraged Seikhs, while the chief was prostrate, placed 
their heels on his head and literally crushed out his brains, 
and the body was thrown outside the gates there. It was 
owing to General Neil’s gallantry that all the Europeans in 
Benares were not massacred. After saving Benares the Ge¬ 
neral arrived at Allahabad, and superseded Colonel Simpson. 
After cannonading Daragung he attacked and burnt the 
lower part of the city on the 14th of June. The head-quar¬ 
ters of the Moulvie were in the higher part of the city at the 
old Mahomedan gardens. There the prisoners of the muti¬ 
neers were confined, and among them were the native Chris¬ 
tian teachers belonging to Mr. Hay’s mission establishment. 
On the 17 th of June Colonel Neil, with about 500 Europeans 
and 800 Seikhs, completely defeated the Moulvie and his 
4,000 troops. The native Christians knew, from the manner 
in which the mutineers returned to their head-quarters— 
bloody, hurried, and dispirited, that they had met with a 
defeat, and they counselled one another and their families to 
keep up their spirits, for they knew that the defeated muti¬ 
neers would not stand another battle. Sure enough on the 
morning of the 18th they evacuated the place, and the native 
teachers were liberated! Ilunonian, a wealthy Hindoo Ze¬ 
mindar, befriended them until they got to a place of safety. 

The following is a narrative, by an eye-witness, of the 
mutiny at Allahabad :— 

At, the latter end of May, we were a good deal excited 
by the various conflicting reports we got on all sides, and on 
the 1st .June shut, up our offices, and packed off all our books, 
papers, &c., of value, to the fort,; and on the 5th, having 
heard of the Benares mutiny, we all went into the fort our¬ 
selves in the evening, and were told off into squads as 
militia. The next day, not finding our bungalows burnt, or 
the fort attacked, as we had expected, we went out (most of 
us) to our several bungalows, intending to return in the even¬ 
ing. Every thing was perfectly quiet all day long, and in the 
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ovening I went out for a drive with a friend and his wife, who 
said they were not going into the fort: so I also agreed, much 
against my inclination, to remain outside also. After the 
drive I dined at home, and as luck would have it, made a very 
good dinner, and it was well I did so, for it had to last for a 
week. I went to bed outside in the verandah of my bungalow 
about 8 r. m. , and at about half past nine I was awoke by a 
fusillade of musketry. I jumped up and threw on my clothes 
as fast as possible, intending to try and drive down to the fort 
at a gallop, but as I was dressing, my friend’s kitmutgar came 

over and said his sahib wanted me, and as I thought that B- 

was going to drive down in his garry to the fort, and thinking 
two heads better than one, I went over to B.’s, but he would 
not stir. In vain I offered to drive him and his wife down to 
the fort at full gallop : he would not listen, and I gave it up 

as a bad job, and as in the expectation of a drive from B-, 

I had sent my nag back, we secured the house for defence. 
(I have since found out that it was a merciful dispensation of 
Providence that we did not attempt it, for had wc done so, wo 
should assuredly have been cut to pieces by the mutinous 
cavalry who had possession of it.) 

The firing had now frightfully increased, and the whole 
air was resounding with shrieks, cries, shouts and yells of all 
description. After fastening the house (leaving one door 
open for escape) wc waited for a short time in a perfect agony 
of suspense, when, in about half an hour’s time, in rushed 
some fifty or sixty sepoys and others, all mad with bhang, and 
yelling and shouting in a frantic manner. After trying most 
of the- doors in front, the wretches set fire to the bungalow, 
which was tiled over a thick thatch. You cannot imagine the 
curses and brutal language these fiends made use of against 
the feringies, and I clearly ^Rw that discovery would be death. 

1 induced B-and his wife (fortunately they had no children) 

to go out at the back by the open door, and get to the ayah's 

house. They went, and although I never saw B-again, for 

he was shot the next morning, yet I know they both got safe 

away that night. After B-had gone out I went into his 

office to get a pair of pistols, and saw the flaming rafters fall¬ 
ing upon the couches. I. then made for the door that B-and 

his wife had gone out by, and seeing the coast clear, cut along 
into the garden and out into some fields beyond it. 

I knew, if I fell into the hands of the natives, that it was 
certain death, so I groped my way back to my own bungalow, 
in the hope that some of my servants would assist to conceal 
me for the night, and help me with a disgifise to get into the 
fort (which was nearly four miles off.) In the morning I got 

o I 
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fo tlie bungalow, and found most of my people absent, and 
the horse and buggy also ; but a Rajpoot, peon and two chow- 
kedars were present, who helped to hide me in a fowl house. 
The suspense during this time was awful, and the noise almost, 
deafening. I fancy I must have remained there about half 
an hour, when in dashed a whole host of convicts, with the 
jail guard, all armed. The wretches forced the chowkcdars 
to toil them where I was, and then stationing tlieinseh’es all 
round to shoot me, set fire to the place. It was a fearful time. 
I never expected to survive it, but the love of life was strong, 
and I was determined to have a strife for it. As the flame 
sprung up, the smoke and heat were horrible ; and watching 
my chance when I thought they were unprepared, I dashed 
out and ran through. Some seven or eight shots were fired 
close to me, but none touched me, and I dodged a fellow that 
tried to cut me down with a sword. Ilotli my pistols snapped 

(I am afraid all 13-’s arms bad been tampered with,) and 

J plunged the last one with all my strength at the face of the 
man with the sword, and heard it crash against his mouth. 
.1 got past them, made for a gap in the hedge, and got into a 
garden next door. I heard them shouting to the sepoys 
outside to shoot me, as I ran into the garden, and turning 
close round by the hedge, I dropped down flat, and the sepoys 
fired over my head into the garden. Whether they were too 
intent on loot or not, I can’t say, hut they didn’t come to look 
for me ; and I lay there during the rest of tlie night, close to 
them, and saw them looting the bungalows, and the convicts 
making chmhlcrs and dhootics out of the bed sheets and table 
cloths. About 4 a. m., I fancy, the men all went away, and 
as L was almost dying with thirst from lying so close to the 
burning houses at night and th%constant excitement, I tried 
to make for a place where I thought I could get some water, 
hut hearing footsteps I crept, under a low hush that was 
covered with qreepers. I remained there for two or three 
hours, as I could not get away, there were so many men 
moving about; whilst there, 1 saw a lot of sepoys, I fancy 
some 4 or 500, march past in undress, but with their arms and 
cross belts on, and having some six or seven carts, apparently 
heavily laden. After they had gone, things got more quiet, 
and when I thought all was clear, I got out and made for my 
own bungalow in the stable of which I hoped to find water. 
I got there and found the water, and had a good drink, and 
looking round, found one little house (a hut, out of the lino 
of out-houses, and from which circumstance I fancy it had 
not been burnt down), so, filling a small pot of water that 
was lying there, I went into this plaoe to hide. I did not 
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expect, any more thieves, as the j>lace was completely gutted, 
and I had seen the sepoys go out; so T hoped no one 
would come till a relief came from the fort to pick up us 
poor fellows outside. I had no time to think. I felt 

anxious about 11- and his wife, and then remembered 

that I had heard one of the friends of last night say 
that the fort was taken by the Scikhs, but I could not 
think long: I was fairly exhausted, and I fell asleep. It 
was dark when I awoke, no relief had come, and 1 had no 
food, but I didn’t feel at all hungry then : still I went out, 
and looked through the stables for gram, but in vain ; I had, 
however, plenty of water, and that was some comfort. So 
passed Sunday; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
were the same: no food, no relief, but still the same in¬ 
fernal shouts; lots of musketry, and men galloping in all 
directions. In vain, night after night, I went out in search 
of food. I was afraid to venture far, and confined my searches 
to the stables of the neighbowring bungalows, but always 
without success. I was now getting weak from hunger, and 
I think delirious or mad I don’t know which, and during the 
Thursday afternoon, hearing some footsteps among the ruins 
of the bungalow, I ran out, and saw an old Musulman ; I 
ran up to him, got hold of him, and breaking off ouc of my 
shirt studs, gave it. to him, and told him to go to the village 
close by, and tell my syce, naming him, that his master wanted 
his horse and promised him the other two, and a bonus be¬ 
sides, if he did so. I thought that if my syce heard that i 
was alive he would devise some plan to help me. But after 
the man had gone, I dreaded that lie would perhaps play me 
false, and bring some of his cursed countrymen to finish me, 
so I went out at dark and crept along the hedges till I got 
into the stables of a neighbouring bungalow, and stopped 
there awake nearly the whole night, expecting a relief, but it 
came not, and about daylight I fell asleep. I fancy it was 
about 7 o’clock on Friday morning, when I was awoke by 
some noise, and looking up, found three men standing over 
me with lattees. I now gave up all for lost. I was so weak 
I could hardly raise myself on my elbow as I lay on the 
ground. I looked at them and then told them, that, if they 
had come to kill me, to do so at once, and make an end of it. 
But it seems my syce had either seen the man the day before 
or heard him talking in the village, and dropped some hints 
to these men who, though all servants of sahibs, were all pro¬ 
fessional dacoits. Directly they mentioned the syce’s name, I 
forgot hunger, fear, and all, begged them«to give me some food, 
and a disguise to go into the fort; offering them one hundred 
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rupees each. They agreed to this, brought me some coarse 
food (which tasted deliciously), and a lot of dirty old blankets, 
which I was obliged to wrap all round me, and cover my head, 
to conceal my white skin, as well as white clothes, and then 
with a basket on my head, to help the disguise, I trudged 
away on Friday night to their village. The escape to the 
village, the day and night I passed there, and the escape again 
from there to the fort on Sunday morning, were full of inci¬ 
dents. At one time I actually heard men talking close by my 
hiding place, and saying how I had been killed on the night 
of the mutiny, and I really felt relieved to hear of my own 
descase, as it led me to hope that the wretches would not 
eome to hunt me down. When I got into'the fort on Sunday 
morning, my old friends stared at me as if I had been a wild 
beast. I had been given up for dead: indeed some had re¬ 
ceived circumstantial reports from the natives as to the exact 
way in which I had been cut up. Of course I was now able 
to laugh at all these tales, but could not help thinking how 
very near truth they might have been, and I felt only too 
thankful for the miraculous escape I had met with. 

1 feel sure now that, if the men who found me had eome 
upon me three days earlier, they would have killed me, but 
they found me on Friday, and the gallant and determined 
Colonel Neill had arrived, and by his attack on ICidgunge, 
and his liberal issue of shot and shell on Daragunge and the 
city, had shown the natives that they had a man to deal with 
who was not a Colonel Simpleton. 

1 found that I had in the fort six suits of white clothes 
and a little bedding, and the dhobee fortunately had a few 
more clothes, but of course every rupee in the house was 
gone. Col. Neill and his fusiliers soon cleared the place, and 
on the 18th we left the fort and found the station such a scene 
of utter destruction and desolation as completely beggars 
description. The destruction at the Railway shops and store¬ 
house was friglftful, and will I fear cost the Railway Com¬ 
pany a very heavy sum indeed. It really seemed as if some 
thousands of men (mechanics) had been systematically enga¬ 
ged for many days in wanton destruction. ° 

The magistrate sent out gangs of men to collect the pro¬ 
perty that was lying about the fields in all directions, and his 
bungalow compound presented such a sight as all the Jews’ 
shops in London could not have surpassed: the place was 
strewn over with buggies, books, pictures, furniture of all 
descriptions, but nearly all broken; women and children’s 
clothes as well as miniatures; the Church pulpits. Railway 
tools, lamps and part of the Engines, and in fact such a mass 
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of materials as would have set up fifty pawn-brokers in a 
rattling stock-in-trade. 

I believe I was the only male survivor of the private 
residents outside the fort that night. One or two of the 
Officers of the 6th escaped, but all the rest were butchered. 

Poor B-was shot on Tuesday morning, the 7th. I found 

Mrs. B-in the fort when I came in, but with a broken 

arm. Altogether from the experience I obtained that week I 
shall certainly, in the event of being placed in similar circum¬ 
stances again, not be such a fool as to sleep outside the fort 
walls near the lines of a Loyal Bengal sepoy regiment. 


Further Accounts. 

Well, matters went on quietly enough till Friday, the 5th, 
when news of the disturbance at Benares came up, with a 
report that a number of the insurgents were on their way to 
attack this station. On the same day an order came from the 
Brigadier at Cawnpore to “ man the fort with every available 
European, and make a good stand.” We non-military men 
were instantly ordered into the fort, being formed into a 
militia under the orders of the officer commanding the garrison. 
We slept in the fort on that Friday, the 5th, doing duty upon 
the ramparts, and returned to the station the following morn¬ 
ing, but only for the morning, going into the fort again in the 
afternoon. At this time we had in the fort about thirty inva¬ 
lid artillery soldiers, some few commissariat and magazine 
sergeants, and we volunteers mustering above 100 men. There 
were also 400 Seikhs, and eighty of the wretched 6th guarding 
the main gate ! A great number of the European merchants 
and East Indians remained outside, believing the report to be 
only a cry of “ wolf,” and supposing it to be a false alarm. 
The report of the approach of the insurgents was false; but, 
alas! would that the poor creatures had taken advice and 
joined us in the fort! Among those outside Were poor Captain 
Birch, the Fort Adjutant, a married man, poor fellow, 
with a family; Innes, the Executive Engineer, who had the 
previous day resigned his appointment in the fort from ill-* 
health, and had gone up to his bungalow. My poor dear 
friend, Alexander, of the irregulars, was in a garden near the 
fort with 150 of his troopers. Two guns under Harward, of 
the artillery, had been sent down to the river to guard the 
bridge-of-boats over the Ganges towards Benares. Hick#, of 
the 6 th native infantry, and two little griffs were also sta¬ 
tioned there in charge of two companies of that regiment. 
Well, all these poor fellows were out and we were inside the 
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fort, through the mercy of the Almighty. We were told off' 
on our guard and had laid ourselves down on our beds (those 
who were not on watch), when, about half-past nine we heard 
firing iu the station, and on the alarm bugle being sounded we 
ran up to the ramparts in breathless silence. The firing grew 
heavier, and we all thought that the insurgents had entered 
the station, and were being beaten off by the regiment. So 
steady was the musketry, regular file firing; on, on it continu¬ 
ed, volley after volley. “ Oh,” avc all said, “ those gallant 
sepoys are beating off the rebels,” for the firing grew fainter 
in the distance, as if they were driving a force out of the 
station. But before long the sad truth was known. Harward 
rode in, bringing the tidings that the wretched sepoys had 
risen, had seized his guns, and had marched them up to the 
station. He had escaped, and had run up to poor Alexander’s 
camp, who jumped on his horse and rode up towards the lines, 
Avitli as many of his men as could be got ready ; lie had been 
caught in an ambush by a body of sepoys lying in wait in an 
empty tank, and had been killed by a musket being placed to 
his side, blowing out his heart. His poor body was brought in 
later iu the night, and I gave his hand a last shake, and shed 
tears over his last bed. 

The officers were at mess when the wretches sounded the 
alarm bugle to bring them to the parade, and shot them down 
right and left! Wretched murderers, may they receive their 
reward! Nine poor little ensigns doing duty with the regiment 
were bayoneted to death in the mess-room, and three of the 
officers who escaped heard t heir cries as they passed ! Poor 
boys, who had never given offence to any native, nor caused 
dissatisfaction to the sepoys. Five officers were shot belong¬ 
ing to the regiment, besides the nine poor boys. Birch and 
limes, with the sergeant-major, in all seventeen military men, 
many merchants, and others were most, cruelly butchered,—in 
all fifty Europeans fell that night by the hands of the mur¬ 
derous sepoy St The Treasury was plundered, the prisoners 
released from gaol, and the work of destruction commenced. 
The whole station was destroyed, house after house plundered 
and fired. What a night! Each moment avc expected the 
Seiklis Avould turn on us, and then l ... . But the 

Almighty mercifully decreed otherwise. We disarmed the 
6th guard, at the main gate, and found the villains with loaded 
and capped muskets, ready to turn out! 

* What an escape Ave had ! Five officers came in, all having 
escaped in a wonderful manner—three naked, having had to 
swim the Ganged. We were all night under arms, and in the 
morning lay doAvn on our cots sad and weary, each moment 
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expecting to be called tip. The streets of the city are about 
half a mile from the fort, and during the four or five following 
days troops of the rioters were to be seen rushing from place 
to place plundering and burning. Day and night we manned 
the ramparts in the hot blazing sun, and day and night the 
guns and mortars belched forth, throwing shell and grape-shot, 
tearing down houses, and scattering the demons wherever they 
were seen. 


The Youthful Martyr of Allahabad. 

When the wretched 6th regiment mutinied at Allahabad 
and murdered their officers, an ensign, only sixteen years of age, 
who was left for dead among the rest, escaped in the darkness 
to a neighbouring ravine, llcre he found a stream, the waters 
of which sustained his life for four days and nights. Although 
desperately wounded, lie contrived to raise himself into a tree 
during the night for protection from wild beasts. Poor boy ! 
ho had a high commission to fulfil before death released him 
from his sufferings. 

On the fifth day he was discovered, and dragged by the 
brutal sepoys before one of their leaders to have the little 
life left in him extinguished. There he found another prisoner, 
a Christian catechist, formerly a Maliommedan, whom the se¬ 
poys were endeavouring to torment and terrify into a recan¬ 
tation. 

The firmness of the native was giving way as he knelt amid 
his persecutors, with no human sympathy to support him. The 
boy officer, after anxiously watching him for a short time, 
cried out, “ Oh, my friend, come what may, do not deny the 
Lord Jesus!” 

J ust at this moment the alarm of a sudden attack by the 
gallant Colonel Neill with his Madras fusiliers caused the 
instant flight of the murderous fanatics. The catechist’s life 
w r as saved. He turned and blessed the boy whose faith had 
strengthened his faltering spirit. But the young martyr not 
long after had passed beyond all reach of human cruelty, lie 
had entered into his rest. 

When this incident became known through the medium of 
the public journals, the father of the young officer, town clerk 
of Gresham, told how brief had been the career thus cut 
short. Arthur Marcus Hill Cheek had left England so recent¬ 
ly as the 20th March, proceeding to commence the life of a 
soldier, lie arrived at Calcutta in May, ivas appointed to the 
6 th native regiment, reached Allahabad on the 19th of the 
same month, and was shot down by his own men eighteen 
days afterwards. 
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Narrative of the Outbreak in Allahabad , and of the Destruction 
o f the Mission Property ; extracted from the Journal of the 
Rev. J. Owen, Missionary of the American Board of Mis¬ 
sions. 

9th June 1857. 

Here I am in the fort, living in a small tent, with all the 
property I have left in the world, comprised in a few changes 
of clothes, my Hebrew Bible, Greek Testament, ( Turretine’s 
Theology,’ ‘ Witsius’ Economy of the Covenant,’ and a few 
other odd volumes. All my furniture, my splendid library, 
and most of my private manuscripts and papers, have been 
consumed. Our Jumna house has been burned, the church 
has been robbed, and the whole place completely sacked. 
The native Christians have been scattered I do not know 
where. We feared they were all murdered, but hear that tlieir 
lives have been spared. The whole station and cantonments 
of Allahabad are in ashes. Mr. Hay’s house has been burned, 
and we fear that the press has also gone. We have had a 
terrible time here—far worse than I ever imagined could be 
allowed, even if an outbreak should occur. East Friday 
morning we heard that Benares was in a blaze. The post 
that came in from Calcutta was obliged to make a detour and 
avoid Benares, where the coachman said heavy firing was go¬ 
ing on. It was then expected that the mutineers, when driven 
from Benares, would make a dash at Allahabad. Consequent¬ 
ly the magistrate and colonel sent round a circular ordering 
all the residents to be in the fort on Friday evening. No 
baggage, only ‘ light kits’ allowed. I assisted in watching the 
lbrt, with a company of volunteers, for we had no European 
troops, and were quite at the mercy of the sepoys and Scikhs; 
so of couse got no sleep on Friday night, and went home to 
our bungalow on Saturday and got a good rest under the pun¬ 
kah. All then was so quiet, that I felt strongly inclined to 
remain there that night. I volunteered to assist in guarding 
the fort, but was told that I had better remain with the ladies 
and comfort them. They seemed to be expecting somethin^ 
that night, and were all on the alert. The volunteers, amount¬ 
ing to some eighty, were divided into three squads—one to 
protect the flag-staff, where it was supposed an enemy might 
attempt to scale the walls; another to protect a weak point 
on the Jumna; and the third to be with the main-guard at the 
gate. At nine o’clock the volunteers met, and wore told off 
to their respective duties for the night. The moon was full, 
and shining beautifully. It was impossible to realise, when 
coming through the bazar, that danger was near. The shops 
were open, and the people quietly at their occupations. A 
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detachment of the 6th Bengal Nativo Infantry were stationed 
at the Daragunj bridge, with two nine-pounders and a com- 
plement of native artillerymen. Sowars were placed on the 
Benares road, to watch the approach of men from that direc¬ 
tion, and on their coining fall back at a gallop, and give notice 
to the officer commanding at the bridge. Lieutenant Alexan¬ 
der, with his irregular cavalry, was at Alopee Bagh. It was 
therefore hoped, that if the mutineers came, they would meet 
with a warm reception, and soon be overcome. I had little 
confidence in the regiment, and in this feeling was far from 
being alone. All the officers, however, placed implicit reli¬ 
ance on the sepoys. They appeared to me the worst set of 
sepoys 1 ever saw; their countenances seemed equal to any 
amount of barbarity and brutality. My imagination had pro¬ 
bably been tinged by recent occurrences elsewhere. On Sa¬ 
turday evening, about nine o’clock, I came up and joined in 
worship with Hays and Munnises, and was on Jmy way 
back to the tent when we began to hear a rattling of musketry 
in the cantonments. The alarm was immediately sounded, 
and all the volunteers rushed to their posts. I immediately 
ran up and gave notice to our friends, who were undressing for 
bed. They were soon out on the balcony, and in a few 
minutes all the women living in the tents were collected on 
the balcony. Hay, Munuis, and myself, closed all the doors 
leading from the stairways, and stood with loaded pistols ready 
to shoot down the first native who might attempt an assault on 
the ladies and children. The rattling of musketry continued 
about half-an-liour, the sound reaching us from various points 
between cantonments and the bridge. We thought the muti¬ 
neers had probably got in, and made a combined attack at 
these various points, and hoped they were getting a good 
cutting-up. The ladies of the regiment were constantly re¬ 
iterating their firm conviction of the sepoy’s loyalty. A few 
days previously they had caught two men, and delivered them 
up to the authorities, who, they said, had come from the city 
to incite them to rebellion. They had also expressed very 
deep regret that the ladies of the station had not all assembled 
in one building, and placed themselves under their protection, 
instead of coming into the fort. On the previous Monday 
they offered their services to Government to go find fight the 
rebels; and on Saturday at six o’clock, on parade, they received 
the thanks of the Governor-General, and acknowledged it by 
three hearty cheers. 

Some time after the firing ceased, wo saw a gentleman 
coming from the main gate to the barracks ; hitherto we knew 
nothing of what had occurred. I went and opened a door and 

H 1 
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called him. Ills first words were, ‘ Alexander is lying dead 
outside the fort, but tell Mrs. Harwood and Mrs. Simpson that 
their husbands are safe here in the fort, although Colonel 
Simpson’s horse has been riddled through with bullets. The 
6th are in open mutiny.’ In a few minutes Colonel Simpson 
came up, with his trousers covered with blood, and gave an 
account of his almost miraculous escape. I must however 
mention what occurred at the gate before the Colonel came up 
to his quarters, which was the turning-point with us in the 
fort. The hundred sepoys at the main gate who were mount¬ 
ed on the main-guard were commanded by Lieutenant Bra- 
syer to give up their arms. Two nine-pounders were brought 
close to them, and the torches ready to touch them off in case 
of disobedience. The volunteers were also before them with 
loaded muskets cocked and fingers on the trigger. At the 
command to pile their arms, there seemed a slight hesitation, 
but they at once gave them up, then partly rushed back to 
them, but finding themselves overpowered eventually yield¬ 
ed ; this was the critical moment for the four hundred Scikhs 
to join them had they been so disposed. Had they done so, 
not one of us could have escaped. The massacre woidd have 
been universal, and then the Allahabad fort, with its vast 
magazine and armoury, would have been in the hands of the 
natives, and the whole of the North-western Provinces must 
have gone from under British rule. 

I was not then aware that a train of gunpowder was laid, 
and an officer with torch in hand ready at the appointed signal 
to blow up the fort in case the Seikhs turned. You may 
therefore imagine our relief and joy when the word was quiet¬ 
ly passed, 4 the Seikhs are staunch.’ The sepoys were all 
ready to start an outbreak in the fort, for their muskets were 
loaded and, contrary to orders, capped / and in this condition 
were taken from them. But the two guns ready to sweep 
them, the volunteers ready to pour a volley into them, and the 
Seikhs ready to pitch into them, quite overawed them. It 
may, however, safely be said, that under God we owe our 
safety, to Brasyer especially, and to the volunteers. Most of 
these are railway people, and for securing them we owe all 
thanks to Mr. Ilodgson, who sent out train after train, and 
brought them in from the distance of more than twenty miles 
on the railway. Their presence doubtless did much to turn 
the scale on our side, for I have no confidence in the Seikhs 
any further than their own interest may take them. ***** 
But I must give a more particular history of last Saturday 
night. Harwood and Hicks were at the bridge with the guns. 
The only Europeans with them were two young ensigns, just 
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come out from England. Birch sent down an order, on Sa¬ 
turday evening, for Harwood to bring the guns back into the 
fort, under an escort of sixteen sepoys. The order reached 
Harwood about eight o’clock, while they were sitting in their 
tent after dinner, and were preparing to have their tea. Har¬ 
wood sent out word to make ready for starting off the guns. 
When the liavildar went out to give the order, the sepoys re¬ 
fused to give them up. He ran in and told Hicks that the 
sepoys had all gone wrong, like the other mutinous regiments, 
llicks went out and tried to reason with them ; but instead 
of listening to reason, one man levelled his musket at him, 
which, however, was immediately knocked down by his neigh¬ 
bour. About this time, the sepoys at the bridge sent up three 
rockets, as a signal to those in cantonments that they had 
commenced. These were seen from the fort, but were sup¬ 
posed at the time to be fire-works connected with some native 
wedding. The outbreak in cantonments instantly commenced. 
The sepoys at the bridge took the guns, and started off 
towards cantonments. After they left Harwood walked 
up to Alopee Bagh, where Alexander was stationed with 
his irregular cavalry. Alexander immediately had his horse 
ready, and * gave one to Harwood, and got several men 
into the saddle as soon as possible, and started. They ap¬ 
proached the party with the guns near the large tank, just 
before Mr. Lowther’s, on the fort road. There Alexander 
made an attempt to charge them in the rear. He rushed on 
at a gallop, and had just raised himself in his saddle to strike a 
man down with his sword, when the same man raised the muzzle 
of his musket to Alexander’s breast, and shot him through 
the heart. He instantly fell from his horse. Most of the native 
cavalry deserted and joined the mutineers; and Harwood, 
finding himself alone and very near the parade-ground, fell 
back to the fort, which he reached in safety. The guns were 
taken to the parade-ground, which they reached about nine 
o’clock. Colonel Simpson, soon after leaving the mess, heard 
an alarm on the parade-ground, and rode over. As he passed 
each guard, he was saluted with a shower of bullets. The 
other officers had gone over, and some of them had already 
been shot down. The sepoys sounded an alarm on purpose to 
call out the officers, and shoot them all down at once. Seven 
were shot down on the parade-ground. Colonel Simpson left 
the parade-ground, and rode to the treasury, where he was mot 
by another shower of bullets; and as he passed the mess-house, 
the guard there gave him another volley. His horse was 
almost riddled, yet had sufficient strength to bring his rider to 
the fort. The Colonel heard the bullets flying about his head 
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one hit the top of his cap, and a spent bullet hit his wrist, which 
was slightly lamed. The Colonel’s clothes were thoroughly 
sprinkled with the poor horse’s blood. Lieutenant Currie had 
his horse shot from under him, but managed to escape. 
Captain Gordon was concealed by some of the sepoys until the 
firing had ceased, and then quietly taken by them to a safe 
place, and requested to flee to the fort as fast as possible. Out 
of seventeen officers who sat down to dinner at the mess on 
Saturday evening, only three are known to survive. It is 
possible, however, that others may yet turn up, for we have 
received some vague native rumours of Europeans hiding 
themselves in the jungles in a most destitute state. When the 
guns left the bridge, about twenty sepoys took Ilicks and two 
young ensigns prisoners, and conducted them through Dara- 
gunj, along the bund on the Ganges, up to the station, and 
left them there at llirch’s house, and went on to join the main 
party, who were robbing the Government treasury at the 
Collector’s kutchery. Ilicks and the ensigns then walked 
over to Haig’s bungalow (by the 48th pai*ade) ; took Hicks’s 
horse and buggy, and, instead of driving directly down the 
fort road, where they would doubtless have been intercepted, 
drove over the 48th parade-ground towards the Ganges ; left 
the buggy there, and went on through the ravines till they 
reached the i*iver, where they stripped and plunged in. They 
swam down the stream about a mile and a half, crossed to the 
Ghoosee side, made a detour of two or three miles through 
the country, having blackened their bodies with mud, and 
reached the bank of the river opposite the fort. Again plung¬ 
ing in they came out by the fort near the flag-staff. They 
then crept round close under the fort, till they reached the en¬ 
trance of the main gate, where the volunteers, having disarm¬ 
ed the sepoys, were, with the Seikhs, keeping guard. They 
came in entirely naked, and were furnished at the gate with a 
slight covering. Morning came, such a dismal morning I have 
seldom seen. T walked out to the main gate, and there saw a 
dooley, in which were the remains of poor Alexander, lying 
in the riding-dress in which he was cut down. The muzzle of 
the musket was so near his breast, that his shirt was singed. 
^Besides the musket-wound, he had two deep sabre-cuts on his 
face proving that his own men of the irregular cavalry had 
been treacherous. Indeed, out of two hundred that he had, 
only twenty-five remain staunch: all the rest have bolted with 
the 6th. Alexander was a very amiable young man, and we 
all deeply lament his loss, just in the bloom of life. His body 
was buried in the evening in the trenches. The morning 
passed on; and, until eleven o’clock, our bungalow appeared 
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from the top of the barracks all safe. In reality, however, it 
was not so : the Path ana of Daryabad, with some hundreds of 
low-caste Mohammedans, were plundering all our property and 
burning our books. Of this I knew nothing at the time. 
The Rev. Mr. Spry appointed a short service, at twleve 
o'clock, in the verandah of the barracks. Just before it 
began, I ran up to the top of the barracks, and saw the smoke 
rising from the roof of our dear bungalow. The service was 
very short, and attended by few. Most of the gentlemen 
were engaged in watching llic fort, and several ladies were 
overwhelmed with grief at the recent loss of their husbands ; 
and all of us had just been reduced to a state of beggary. 
The burning went on during the whole of Sunday, and no 
effort was made from the fort to arrest it. 

June 10.—This morning Major Ryvcs, Mr. Snow, and 
several others, came in from about twenty-four miles up the 
railway. I was at the J umna Watergate on Monday, and took 
in a letter brought from Mr. Snow, telling us of their danger, 
and where they were. Mr. Court sent fourteen sowars of the 
irregular cavalry who had remained staunch, promising them 
fourteen hundred rupees if they brought, the whole party in 
safe. Ryvcs and his parly were on a tank surrounded by 
thousands of natives thirsting for their blood. Their bunga¬ 
lows were burned, and their property plundered before their 
eyes. The sowars readied them yesterday (Tuesday) after¬ 
noon. Just as the moment of deliverance came, poor Mrs. 
Ryvcs died from a stroke of the sun. They brought the 
body on to the Ganges, and were just in the act of reading the 
burial service over it, in a hole which they dug in the sand, 
when an alarm was sounded that the enemy was upon them. 
They hastily covered it up, and mounted their horses and 
started off. They walked their horses* all night, avoiding 
villages, coming on through ravines, and keeping quite out of 
the way of the city, in their approach to the fort. 

Our affairs in the fort arc just now in a very bad way. A 
day or two since some Europeans went out with a body of the 
Seikhs to the godowns, near the steamer ghat, where large 
quantities of stores are lying. The Europeans began to plund¬ 
er. The Seikhs, ever ready for anything of the kind, seeing 
this, instantly followed the example. The thing has gone on 
from bad to worse, until it is now quite impossible to restrain 
the Seikhs, untamed savages as they are. 

The day before yesterday a poor man came to me, saying 
that lie had had nothing to eat. that day, and had been working 
bard as a volunteer in the militia. The Colonel happened to 
be passing at the time. I took the man to him, telling him 
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that the poor fellow was working hard, and willing to work, 
in defence of the fort, but that he and his wife were starving. 
The Colonel went with me at once to the commissariat, and 
there, notwithstanding many objections on the ‘ground of for¬ 
mality, assisted me in getting for him a loaf of oread. I sent 
for him also to have his name duly enrolled for rations. One 
of commissariat officers told me yesterday morning that he did 
not know how those widows and children who came in on 
Monday night could be supplied with rations, for they were 
not lighting men! Everything is as badly managed as can 
be; indeed, there seems to be no management at all. 

June 11.—We have this afternoon been cheered by the 
arrival of Colonel Neil* who behaved so gallantly in the out¬ 
break at Benares, and to whom, under God, that station owes 
its safety. The Seikhs there joined the sepoys. Colonel Neil, 
with his hundred and fifty Europeans, poured into the Seikhs 
two or three showers of grape, and cut down eighty of them 
almost in an instant. The Europeans let fly a volley of mus¬ 
ketry which dispersed both Seikhs and sepoys, and put them 
to flight in every direction. The afiair was all over in about 
an hour, and the parade-ground left covered with the bodies of 
the mutineers. Not a bungalow at that station was burned, 
only the sepoy lines. But here we had no European soldiei's. 
Eieut. Brasyer had not confidence in the Seikhs, and could 
not allow the volunteers to leave the fort. Indeed, our eseapc 
on Saturday night, considering that the Seikhs actually wavered, 
appears more and more wonderful. My constant feeling is 
tliat of gratitude. Our losses are as nothing, compared with 
the mercy we have experienced. 

June 12.—Colonel Neil seems determined not to let the 
grass grow under his feet. Immediately after his arrival yester¬ 
day, he had his staflVassembled, and held a council of war, at 
which he determined to attack Daragunj this morning. In the 
evening, at the parade of the volunteers, he gave them a suit¬ 
able speech about their recent disgraceful acts of robbery and 
drinking, and threatened in future to turn the first transgres¬ 
sor out of the fort. This morning, at day-break, all in the fort 
were astir. Hitherto nothing has been done except firing shots 
here and there over the town from the ramparts. The rebels 
thus far have had it all their own way. Daragunj, a nest of 
pryagwalas, has been very troublesome in stopping the com¬ 
munication over the Ganges. Early this morning I saw the 
fusiliers getting ready for their work, and Colonel Neil, their 
commandant, with t them. I had not been introduced to him, 
but he came and spoke to me. He was in haste, and said ho 
was going to clear away that village out there. The troops 
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were soon moving away out of the fort, sixty fusiliers, three 
hundred Seikhs, and thirty cavalry. They marched off in the 
direction of Alopee Bagh, there to wait for the cannonading to 
cease. The guns from two batteries opened about sunrise. 
I stood near the outer battery, and saw where almost every ball 
struck. The dust rose from Daragunj in clouds, and the 
buildings must have been pretty well battered before the bom¬ 
barding ceased. When the tiring ceased, the troops moved in, 
and then we saw no more. They returned about ten o’clock, 
having killed and wounded all the rebels they could find, and 
re-opened the communication across the Ganges. 

June 13.—This morning Brasyer, with a party of his Seikhs, 
went out near the old Thomason House, which, is garrisoned 
with the rebel forces. lie was almost surrounded, and they 
tried to prevent his return to the fort. A few of the Seikhs 
were wounded, and Brasyer had a narrow escape. He told me 
several bullets just missed his back. This evening the Seikhs 
and a party of the volunteers went out into Kydgunj. They 
rattled their musketry for about two hours, and burned a large 
portion of a bad district. Lieutenant Taylor, the adjutant of 
the Seikh regiment, was wounded this evening, shot through 
the leg. The wound is said to be a bad one. * * * 

June 15.—Early this morning the steamer Jumna went up the 
river Jumna with a party of fifty or sixty fusiliers, and a 
twleve-pounder howitzer. On their way up they fired into 
Pryagwaltolah several times, and set fire to some of their 
buildings. The pryagwalas, seeing the shot and shells coming 
at them, fled in every direction. The steamer then went to 
Balwaghat, above our house, where they landed the fusiliers. 
The steamer then went to Daryabad, and took up a position 
whence the howitzer played upon the Pathans a while, and set 
fire to some of their buildings. The fusiliers went up from 
the ghat, and suddenly came amongst thousands of the enemy. 
Three were shot dead, and five men and one officer wounded. 
The Seikhs who went up b-y land soon came to their relief, and 
fought bravely. Ever since two or three of their number 
were killed the other day by the Mohammedans, they have 
been impatient to get revenge, and this morning they had an 
opportunity. The firing and burning continued about four 
hours. We heard the firing very distinctly, and the dark 
columns of smoke rising from the city marked the course they 
were taking. A few of the Seikhs were wounded. The loss 
among the enemy must have been upwards of two hundred. 
While they were at work, a battery from the fort was throwing 
shot and shell upon Pryagwaltolah. Colonel’hTeil is much cut 
up at losing so many of his brave men. I omitted men- 
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tioning a very interesting cirourn stance of yesterday—the 
arrival of fifty-nine fugitives from Oude, under Lieutenant 
Grant, Assistant-Commissioner. Most of them were from Sul- 
tanpore. About the time of the out-break here, they heard 
alarming rumours, and started for Purtaubghur, where Lieute¬ 
nant Grant was stationed. There they heard that Allahabad 
had fallen, and that all the Europeans had been massacred. 
Ajoet Singh, a powerful zemindar, professed to protect them 
several days, though in reality they were his prisoners. Grant 
managed to send a letter to Court, who immediately sent out 
some native cavalry to escort them in. When Ajeet Singh 
heard that the Europeans at Allahabad were still safe in the 
fort, he at once became most loyal, and came in with the party 
himself, bringing with him a native escort of two thousand 
men. About ten o'clock yesterday morning they arrived. * * 
Nearly the whole party were put on board the steamer at once, 
without clothes, without anything, and pushed off to Calcutta. 

June 16.—We have been most anxious regarding our native 
Christians ; only two or three have found their way into 
the fort. From the accounts we received, wo apprehended the 
worst regarding Gopinath and his family, whom I left in my 
Louse on Saturday the 6th. Judge, then, of my agreeable 
surprise this morning, on receiving from Him a short note, 
written from our school building, assuring me of the safety of 
all his family, and requesting me to get a party to go up and 
bring them. Conductor Coleman and family, and Ensign Cheek 
of the 6th, down to the fort. I went to Mr. Court, who had 

just received a similar note, and was preparing to go. 

* * * * * 

Ensign Cheek, who was wounded the night, of the outbreak, 
and had been wandering about—hiding sometimes in the jungles, 
sometimes on trees, sometimes standing in the water—was 
suffering most excruciating pain while with Gopinath in the 
sarae. Not the least of his sufferings was from thirst, and all 
night and day *he was calling out for water. In the midst of 
all his sufferings, he exhorted Gopinath to stand firm, saying, 
6 Padre Sahib, hold on to your faith ; don’t give it up.’ When 
the Mohammedans saw Gopinath trying to shew kindness to 
Cheek, they put him at a distance, and tried to prevent all 
further intercourse between them. Poor Cheek died in the 
fort this evening from exposure, and the long neglect of bis 
wounds. 

June 19.—Rose early this morning, and began to sot my 
house in order, cleaning and sweeping the rooms. I have 
neither table, nor knife, nor plate, nor cup and saucer, to my 
home, nor bed. 
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Mirzapore. 

Mirzapore is situated on the southern bank of the river 
Ganges, within thirty miles of Benaresi forty-nine miles of 
Allahabad, forty miles of Juanpore, forty miles of the Gude 
frontier, fifty miles of liewah and Bundelcund, one hundred 
miles of Banda, one hundred and fifty miles of Culpee, and 
one hundred and seventy miles of Cawnpore. Its position, 
therefore, was one of peculiar peril, in which it was exposed 
to the tempest of rebellion from every quarter. Its safety was 
mainly dependent on the safety of Benares and Allahabad. 
Had the sepoys taken possession of Benares and retained pos¬ 
session of Allahabad, Mirzapore must of necessity have been 
destroyed. When the news of the revolt at Meerut and the 
fall of Delhi reached the residents in Mirzapore, they soon 
began to perceive the danger into which such events and their 
consequences had thrown them. The spirit of rebellion spread 
with wonderful rapidity. City after city fell. The insurrection 
was coming nearer and nearer. No human hand, apparently, 
could prevent it from closing us in on all sides. The whole 
station was on the alert, and the city too. The latter numbered 
eighty thousand souls, most of whom, I can honestly say, fr6m 
my own observation of their conduct for several months, were 
thoroughly staunch to the Government, although many persons 
thought otherwise, and myself among the number, in the first 
stages of the rebellion. Watch was kept continually at night 
by the Europeans, but without method and mutual combina¬ 
tion. In the mission compound the native Christians were on 
guard by turns throughout the night; and myself and Mr. 
Mackintosh, the head-master of ^the Free School, patrolled the 
compound also. At that time, three hundred and fifty Seikhs 
of the regiment of Ferozepore were encamped in the canton¬ 
ments. Some deserted them, some others did not. On the 
very week in which we heard of the massacre at Delhi, the 
entire station was suddenly aroused in the dead of the night 
by the double discharge of the nine-pounder gun kept in the 
Kutchery compound. In a short time, all the residents 
Avere on the move from their houses and were seeking re¬ 
fuge in the large .building known as the Judges’ Kutchery, 
or Court of Daw. The Seikhs Avere called out; the gun 
was loaded with pice, or copper coin, in default of grape ; 
the Europeans armed themselves with guns, swords, revol¬ 
vers, ana so forth; and all Avas ready for the expected at¬ 
tack. In the course of the morning, it was discovered that 
we hbd been misled by a false rumour ; and therefore, in the ' 
middle of the day, the party brpke up, and all went to their 
homes. ******* 

l 1 
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On the afternoon of the 4th of June, the native troops in 
Benares mutinied. The news came in directly, by telegraph, 

' at the commencement of the battle; but as it was the last 
message which arrived, there was no doubt on the mind of any 
one oi what was transpiring there. I considered it prudent to 
send my wife, sister, and child, qji board a steamer, then lying 
off Mirzapore, for safety. The head-master of the school and 
his family also went on board. It was not known what the 
result of the fight in Benares would be. If on the side of the 
rebels, it was thought they would doubtless send a detachment 
to attack Mirzapore, in which they would be assisted by the 
scum of the city ^ and if on the side of the Europeans, the 
station would probably be visited by the defeated fugitives ; so 
that it was manifest we were apparently in danger from either 
issue. During that night and the following day, which was 
Friday, not a scrap of intelligence was sent from the authori¬ 
ties in Benares to those in Mirzapore as to the result of the 
mutiny. The suspense among us all was frightful. As the 
steamer was about leaving the ghat for Allahabad, I thought 
my family had better accompany it, and-1 Would remain behind 
to take charge of the mission and the native Christians. Mr. 
Mackintosh (the teacher), his wife, who was exceedingly ill, and 
his children, were also in the steamer. 

Mrs. Sher ring's Narrative . 

In the evening of the 4th of June, we heard of the outbreak 
at Benares, and not being able to ascertain the result, as the 
telegraphic communication had been destroyed, we became very 
anxious for the safety of the station. A steamer being at the 
ghat, it was thought advisable that we should go on board for 
the night; consequently the school-master, his family, and our¬ 
selves, consisting of my sister, my baby, and myself, spent the 
night on the steamer—my husband returning to the mission, 
but coming on board again in the course of the night. Next 
morning, or during the day, it was rumoured that the Seilths 
had.joined with the mutinous 37th in Benares. This caused 
great uneasiness, as we had at the time about three hundred 
and fifty Seikhs in the station. It was therefore agreed that 
it would be better for us to remain on board, going with the 
steamer to Allahabad, in the hope that, on our return, it would 
be safe to remain in Mirzapore. On Sunday morning, the 7th 
of June, we were within a few miles of Allahabad, when we 
received information from boats on the river/ and eventually 
from the pilot, that the sepoys in Allahabad had mutinied. 
The captain strongly advised us to go on board the flat (a large 
boat tQwed by the, steamer), urging that he thought it would 
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be safer, and assuring; us that in a few hours after his departure 
he would return. The flat was thrown off*, and we saw the 
steamer depart. We were then dropping down the river very 
alow, and were soon much alarmed at seeing the villagers 
arming themselves. In the course of the day wo saw three or 
four boats containing refugees pass down. We saw also the 
smoke of houses burning in the direction of Allahabad, and 
eagerly looked for . the steamer. We received information 
that the steamer was busy crossing English troops for the relief 
of the fort. At last we heard that the villagers had an idea 
that treasure was on board our flat. Evening came, and yet 
the captain’ had not fulfilled his promise. We began to be 
afraid of an attack, and the captain of the flat made all neces¬ 
sary preparations for defending the vessel, and, in case of 
defeat, leaving in the jolly-boat, which was lowered and got 
ready for that purpose. As it became dark, we saw a large fire 
towards Allahabad, which continued for some time. We ex¬ 
pected an attack every moment. About twelve o’clock at 
night we saw (for it was bright moonlight) a small boat coming 
stealthily down the stream, keeping in the shadow of the bank. 
It stopped opposite us, and the men inside got out, and lit a 
small fire. Presently we saw several men on the bank, wlpeh 
on that side of the river Avas very high. They came creeping 
down to the men in the boat, and after a short time re-ascended, 
crouching on the bank; for they saw, I think, that we were all 
awake, and ready to receive an attack. Watching them, we 
were quite unconscious that a much larger boat Avas running 
doAvn upon us. The alarm was given, and that also was carefully 
Avatched. It anchored even Avith us, only on the opposite 
bank. A small boat with a native was sent to inquire the 
reason of this movement, and an answer Avas returned Avhich 
seemed unsatisfactory in the extreme. . 

There were on board, the captain of the flat, the school¬ 
master, two young men, six ladies, and four children. There 
were also two refugees, all the lasear crcy, and our servants. 
Soon after the return of the messenger, the alarm Avas giA'cn to 
fly, for about tAvo hundred sepoys Avere seen on the bank 
making for the large boat. It was utterly impossible to defend 
the flat, and therefore we deserted it for the jolly-boat, as wc 
had arranged to do, if necessary. We were now in great peri!, 
for the sepoys had entered the large boat, and as they had 
provoked the boatmen, the latter would not steer. The current 
was very strong, and it will be remembered that the large boat 
was even with the flat; therefore the sepoys, in steering, in¬ 
stead of making for the flat, were borne ,past it by the current, 
and so were coming fast dotvn upon us. Our only plan notv 
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was to push on, which we did ; but the boat was so heavily 
laden with people, that we were in great danger of capsizing. 
The first thing was ito get rid of the servants, whom we put on 
board one of the refugees’ boats, and at the same time with 
them the two refugees left us. Their boat now became top- 
heavy, so that they were obliged to make for the land in order 
to lighten it. My servant, with two others, commenced his 
journey homewards, and was attacked and robbed—his sword 
and other things being taken from him. Another man, the 
servant of the captain, made for Allahabad, where he gave in¬ 
formation of our dangerous situation to the captain of the 
steamer. The refugees, I believe, pushed on, but they fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and I hear, were on the point of being 
murdered, when they were most opportunely rescued by the 
steamer, when on her way down in search of us. It is impos¬ 
sible for me to say how we in the jolly-boat escaped from the 
sepoys, but through God’s mercy we were spared, and pursued 
our way down the river. Once in the night we were called to 
from the bank, and ordered to come on shore. We gave no 
answer, but our hearts sank within us as we thought that now 
we were sure to fall into the hands of the enemy. We offered 
up -prayers to God aloud; our heads were all kept down, 
fearing that they would see us. I believe they abused us, and 
threatened to go quickly by land, and ifteet us a little lower 
down, at Sirsa, Whenever we passed boats we kept our heads 
as low as possible, for travelling at night on the river in India 
is so unusual, that it at, once excites suspicion. We reached 
Sirsa, which is half-way between Allahabad and Mirzapore, at 
sunrise. Lower down, we saw a man on a small boat brandish¬ 
ing a naked sword, and calling to us to stop; and very near 
^7 a good number of men running down the bank armed 
with great sticks, but who providentially were without boats, 
and therefore were prevented from reaching us. We at 
last came to a ferry, where the people had been plun¬ 
dering some large boats. The men in one boat pointed 
out the offenders who were in a boat about the size of ours. 
The men were very ill-looking, and the boat was full. We 
dul not venture to attack them, but a shot was fired, and a 
man on the bank fell. My servant, on arriving at this place, 
heard that the man had been shot in the breast. The villagers 
wished to kill him, therefore, in revenge. The heat was now 
intense, and we had nothing to eat. The wind was very fa¬ 
vourable, so we put up the sail, and relieved the poor rowers. 
A piece of matting was discovered, which the ladies put over 
then-heads. Some also applied net handkerchiefs as a protec¬ 
tion from the rays of the sun. My little baby, not quite five 
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months old, suffered very much from hunger. About eleven 
o’clock we came up with a boat of refugees which had passed 
us on Sunday, and which was now under the protection of the 
Ranee of Gya, who was on a religious tour. The refugees 
invited us to take food and shelter with them in their boat, 
which was a covered one—an offer which most of us gladly 
accepted, as now the heat had become so great, that unless we 
had come up with this boat, I fear the children, and even ladies, 
could not have endured it much longer. Mercifully and 
lovingly the Lord spared us. We heard bring several times in 
the day, but, as we were quite shut up, it was impossible fully 
to ascertain its cause. The day before this boat had been 
much fired on, so that the people within feared they would be 
shot. The Ranee had with her about three hundred sepoys 
with matchlocks, and one hundred with swords. Such was the 
report; how far it was accurate I cannot say. At four, the 
Ranee sent word that she intended to anchor, and we were ob¬ 
liged to do the same, as we were now under her protection. I 
do not know what her real feelings were towards us, but at the 
time we much feared treachery, especially as she sent her head 
man to inquire how many people there were in the boat. It 
was her especial wish that we should remain shut up in our 
room, and on account of this none of us saw that the steamer 
had returned. It was ne&rly on us, when a servant gave us 
the information of its approach, and our joy was extreme. 
Oh, thanks be to God who has delivered us out of the hands 
of the enemy! I was so glad to see a glass of milk for poor 
baby. The next day we left for Mirzapore, and arrived in 
the morning. We stayed there the day, and left with the 
residents on Wednesday about two o’clock, reaching Chunar 
that night. The next morning I met my dear husband, and 
we went on together Jt» Benares. Here we remained until 
August, when we left lor Calcutta, as it was thought advisable 
that we should do so. 


Caftain Hates’s Expedition. 

Towards the end of May (23rd) in consequence of commu¬ 
nications between Mr. Colvin, Sir Hugh Wheeler, and Sir H. 
Lawrence, it was resolved that a party of Galle’s horse, upon 
whom it was believed every reliance could be placed, should 
be detached to clear the road between Cawnpore and Myn- 
pore, and thence re-open communications with Allygurh. 
As this was a service of an important and delicate nature. Sir 
Henry Lawrence selected his Military Secretary, Captain 
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Fletcher Hayes, an officer of great abilities to perform it. lie 
took two troops of irregular cavalry and was accompanied by 
Lieut. Barber, Adjutant of the regiment. Captain Carey, and 
Mr. Fayrer; the party reached Cawnpore safely, and, on the 
evening of the 31st of May, had progressed by forced marches 
as far as Bowgong, about a hundred miles north of Cawnpore. 
Here they heard that Mynpore had been re-occupied by our 
troops, but that a rajah in the neighbourhood had set our 
rule at defiance. As Mynpore was only eight miles distant, 
Captains Hayes and Carey cantered in to consult the magis¬ 
trate about attacking this miscreant. They remained there 
the entire day (1st June,) the cavalry being halted at Bow¬ 
gong. Orders, however, were transmitted to them to march 
on the following morning to Ivurrowlie, sixteen miles on the 
road to Allygurh, at which place Captain Hayes would join 
them by a cross road. On the evening of the 1st, one of the 
native officials came in from Bowgong with the intelligence 
that the men w6re bent on uniting. But as the small detach¬ 
ment which formed Captain Hayes’s escort, and which arrived 
very soon after, merely complained regarding the length of the 
marches, no importance was attached to the previous informa¬ 
tion. In the morning, the two officers started by the cross 
roads, and after riding eleven miles, came in sight of their men 
proceeding in an orderly manner toSvards Kurrowlie. They 
crossed the plain to meet them, but as they approached, a 
native officer rode up and bade them fly for their lives. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth before the two troops, 
yelling like deipons, and discharging their carbines, made at 
them. They had nothing for it, but to wheel their horses 
round and make off. Captain Carey was fortunately untouched, 
but Captain Hayes, who was riding next the troopers, had not. 
gone many yards before a native officer rode up to his side, 
and ci* him down ; they then made after the other, but by 
judicious riding, and being a light weight, he escaped after a 
two miles’ chase and eventually arrived safely at Mynpore. 

It subsequently transpired that Lieut. Barber and Mr. 
Fayrer had been murdered about ten minutes before Captain 
Hayes came up. Mr. Fayrer was drinking at a well when 
a dastardly sowar came up behind him and nearly cut off his 
head. Lieut. Barber seeing this fled up the road pursued by 
the whole body; he shot one horse and two of the sowars 
when lie was himself hit; the mutineers immediately after 
came up with him and cut him down. The sowars, after plun¬ 
dering the property of their officers and securing all that they 
wore on their persons, went off to Delhi. 
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Captain Carey's Escape. 

Mynpore, June 2. 

Thank God I am at this moment alive and well, and am 
able to write and tell you so, for last, ni^ht we buried in the 
churchyard here my three poor companions, who were ruth¬ 
lessly murdered by the sowars, we were taking with us 
to assist in suppressing the mutinous spirit rising in these 
districts. I wrote to you from Cainp Gosangunje three or 
four days ago. On our arrival at -Bowgong about half-past 7 
t. m. on Saturday, Hayes determined upon cantering in to 
Mynpore, about eight miles, to consult with the magistrate 
about attacking the 351ah itajah, who had set liimselt up as 
king, and set our rule at defiance. All Sunday we remained 
at Mynpore, sending poor Barber, the Adjutant of the 2d 
irregular cavalry, directions to proceed up to Kurrowlee, and 
that there we would join him on Monday morning. The thana- 
dar came in from Bowgong, saying our men were mutinying, and 
begged us not to trust them ; but when Hayes’s escort came 
in the evening, and said their men had been complaining 
about the long marches, &e., wc thought it was nothing. 
Well, we cantered along, all merrily, in the morning, talking 
of how wo would open the road to Allyghtfr, and carry all 
before us; and after riding about eleven miles we came up in 
sight of the men apparently going along the road and quite 
orderly. They were on one road, we on another. I said, 

‘ Let us cross the plain and meet them.’ As we approached 
they faced towards us and halted, and when we had cantered 
up to within about fifty yards of them, one or two of the 
native officers rode out to meet us, and said in a low voice, 

* fiy Sahibs, fly.’ Upon this poor Hayes said to me as we 
wheeled round our horses, * well, we must now fly for our 
lives,’ and away we went with the two troops after* us like 
demons, yelling and sending the bullets from their carbines 
flying all round us. Thank God, neither I not my horse was 
hit. Hayes was riding on the side nearest the troopers, and be¬ 
fore we had gone many yards, I saw a native officer go up along¬ 
side of him, and with one blow cut him down from his saddle. 
It was the work of an instant, and took much less time than I 
have to relate it. On they all came shouting after me, and 
every now and then “ ping” came a ball near me. Indeed, I 
thought my moments were numbered, but as I neared the road 
at the end of the maidan, a ditch presented itself. It was but 
a moment I thought* dug my spurs hard in, and the mare flew 
over it, though she nearly fell on the other side ; fortunately I 
recovered her, and in another moment I was leaving all behind. 
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but two sowars, who followed me and poor Hayes’s horse 
tearing on after me. On seeing this I put my pistol into my 
holster, having reserved my fire until a man was actually upon 
me, and took a pull at the mare, as I had still a long ride for 
it, and knew my riding must now stand me a good turn; so I 
raised the mare as much as I could, keeping those fiends about 
100 yards in rear, and they, I suppose, seeing I was taking it 
easy, and not urging my horse, but merely turning round 
every now and then to watch them, pulled up, after chasing 
me two good miles. Never did I know a happier moment, 
and most fervently did I thank God for saving my life. 
Hayes’s Arab came dashing along, and passed me; I still 
continued to ride on at a strong pace, fearful of being taken 
and murdered by some who had taken a short cut unknown to 
me. Thus up to the sixth mile from home did I continue to 
fly, when, finding my mare completely done up, and meeting one 
of our sowars, I immediately stopped him, jumped up behind, 
and ordered him to hasten back to Mynpore. After going 
about a mile on this beast we came up to poor Hayes’s horse, 
which had been caught, so on him I sprang, and he bore me 
back safely to cantonments. It was, indeed, a ride for life 
or death, and only when I alighted at the magistrate’s Kutclr- 
ery, in which all the Europeans were assembled, did I feel 
at all comfortable. Men were immediately sent out to look 
for the body (Hayes’s) and bring it in, and ascertain the fate 
of Barber, the Adjutant, and young Eayrer, who were known 
to have left their last encamping ground with the men. In 
the afternoon poor Hayes’s body was brought in, his head most 
frightfully hacked about, his right hand cut off, and his left 
fearfully lacerated—his watch, rings, boots, all gone, and his 
clothes, all cut and torn to pieces. Poor fellow ! it was a sad 
fate for such a good and clever man, and deeply do I feel the 
loss of one who was ever a kind friend to me, anxious to serve 
me by every means in his power; gladly would I have assisted 
him, had I had jt in my power, but what could I do against 
200 infuriated fanatics ? Poor Hayes was not eight yards from 
me when he fell, and one instant’s delay would have been 
certain death to me. One old Seikh Sil-dar with two followers, 
who stood aloof from these acts of murder, and one of Hayes’s 
servants brought in his body, and from them I learned that 
poor young Fayrcr’s and Barber’s remains were also being 
brought in. A dastardly villain of a sowar stole behind poor- 
young Fayrer, as he was drinking at a well, and with one 
blow of his tulwar in his neck killed him; he fell back, his 
head half severed from his body. The old Seikh rushed for¬ 
ward to raise him, and ordered them to seize he murderer, 
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when another man said, ‘ what! are you with these caffres; 
take care of yourself.’ On raising poor young Fayrer’s head, 
the poor man breathed his last. Barber fled up the road, 
several giving chase ; he shot one horse, and two of the sowars, 
when he was hit with a ball and then cut down, his property 
taken off, his horse seized, and then they all rode off towards 
Delhi. Fayrer was killed about ten minutes before wo came 
up, then they killed poor Hayes, and then Barber. Thus you 
see, through the mercy of God, I escaped sharing these poor 
fellows’ fate. 


The murder of Major Gall. 

It will be remembered that, early in June 1857, Major Gall, 
with a small detachment of his corps, the 2nd Oudh irregular 
cavalry, was despatched by the late Sir Henry Lawrence to Alla¬ 
habad with despatches for the Governor General. On his way 
he put up in the surrai at Roy Bareilly—about forty miles 
S. E. of Lucknow. Previously to him there had arrived there 
some 200 Seikhs of the mutinous Seikh corps at Benares. It 
would seem that he was not aware of this, or it is likely he 
would have taken another route. About midday, however, 
there was a general ris§ of the inhabitants, instigated, as it 
was presumed, by the Seikhs. The rebels proceeded to the 
surrai, and one of them named Hoormut Ivhan was the first 
to fire and shoot down the unhappy Major in the room in 
which they found him. The shot was soon followed by sword, 
outs, after which they threw the body into the ditch outside 
the surrai, not however, before stripping it of every thing 
on it. Gall’s own men Would appear to have had no hand 
whatever in this sad affair, nay, it has transpired in evidence 
that they were themselves subjected to very gross ill-treatment 
and plundered of all their property. The villains whom justice 
has at length overtaken were all apprehended within a few 
days of each other in February 1859, and stood charged thus:— 

1 Shumsoodeen Khan, Seikh, 22 years of age. } , 

2 Wuzzeer Khan, Patan, 30 years of age. j 1 

{ Instigators and ac¬ 
cessories to murder 
before the fact. 

5 Manoollah, Syud, 24 years of age. 1 Accessories to raur- 

6 Meer Khan, Patan, 25 years of age. J der before the fact. 

Hoormut Khan, the leader, was also captured about the 
same time, but, through the culpable negligence or connivance 
of the guard which was escorting him, he managed to escape, 

k 1 


3 Meer Iladee, Syud, 65 years of age. 

4 Furzoond Hussein, Syud,. 32 years 


of age. 
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and now carries the reward of Us. 2,000 for his apprehension, 
dead or alive. 

It would be tedious to go into the details of evidence. All 
the witnesses for the prosecution testify more or lesB to the 
same facts—some from occular demonstration, others from 
hearsay. From their several depositions it would, however, 
appear that after getting Major Gall into the surrai, Meer 
Iladee (3) and Furzoond Hussion (4) caused the gates to be 
closed—that Hoormut Khan fired the first shot at the Major, 
who fell—that Wuzzeer Khan (2) and Shumsoodeen Khan (1) 
struck him with their swords—that afterwards Shumsoodeen 
Khan appropriated a pistol, and Wuzzeer Khan a pistol and a 
sword belonging to the Major—Hoormut Khan cut off the 
Major’s finger to take off a ring—that Meer Khan took the 
Major’s horse, and Meer Hadee two cainel-loads of his property. 

The prisoners all pleaded “ not guilty,” and according to 
their statement, the Sikhs would appear to have commenced 
the outrage. One of them, Shumsoodeen, states that he was 
sitting at the surrai door when some 2 or 300 Sikhs, with 
some 4 or 500 of the* inhabitants, assembled and entered the 
surrai—that they demanded his weapons from the Major, and 
that upon Hoormut Khan shooting him, a row began and the 
crowd increased ; that he had heard that Wuzzeer Khan had 
struck the Major with a sword—also that the Major’s property 
had been conveyed to Meer Uadee’s house—that all the town 
had gone to plunder the Major’s property, and that “ bad 
luck” had also taken him there. The rest follow almost in the 
same track, each, however, trying to excuse himself at the 
expense of the rest—all affording very conclusive proof of the 
guilt of one another. 


Mutiny at Lucknow. 

The city of Lucknow, built on the right of the river Goom- 
tee, and extending for four miles along its banks, lies about 
fifty miles to the north-cast of Cawnpore. All the principal 
buildings, including the Imambarah, the king’s palace and the 
adjoining gardens, are between the city and the river bank. 
Here also is the Residency, a large walled enclosure, comprising 
not only the palace of the Resident, but other houses and out¬ 
houses as well as underground buildings or vaults on a large 
scale. It is situated on higher ground than the rest of the 
town, which it may be said to command. Near this, and 
higher up the river, almost on its bank, is a strong turreted, 
castellated building called the Muchee Bawun, very well 
adapted fpr defence against native troops. To the south, and 
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covering an immense space, lies the town, intersected by a 
canal which falls into the Goomtee close to the Martiniere, 
about three miles south-east of the Residency. A little to the 
south of this is the Dilkoosha, a hunting hut or palace within 
an enclosed park. To the north-east of the Residency, and on 
the left bank of the Goomtee, is the cantonment, communicating 
with the right bank by means of two bridges: one of stone 
near the Muchee Bawun; the other of iron close to the 
Residency. Re-crossing by this to the right bank, we come to 
the space between the Residency and the Martiniere. This is 
filled up principally by native palaces, amongst which the 
Motee Mahal Shah, Secundra Bagh, and Furrahbuksh-ke- 
kotee, are the most conspicuous. To the south of the town, 
about four miles from the Residency, on the Cawnpore road, 
is the Alum-bagh, a very strong defensible position. The 
troops at Lucknow, in the month of May 1857, consisted of 
II. M.’s 32nd Foot, about 370 strong ; between fifty and sixty 
European artillerymen ; a native battery of the artillery ; 13th, 
48th and 71st regiments ; and the 7th light cavalry. They had 
previously been disposed in the ordinary manner; the Euro¬ 
peans being preserved as much as possible from exposure, and 
the natives entrusted with the charge of several important 
buildings. 

Sir Henry’s first object was to remedy this error. He com¬ 
menced by reducing the number of posts from eight to four, 
three of these he greatly strengthened, and so arranged the 
composition that none of the natives on duty could effect 
anything against the buildings, of which conjointly with the 
Europeans they were in charge. All the magazine stores 
hitherto under the charge of sepoys, he caused to be removed 
into the Muchee Bawun, and entrusted that building to a 
company of Europeans ; thirty guns were also placed in posi¬ 
tion there, and supplies for European troops rapidly stored in. 
At the treasury, within the Residency compound, he stationed 
200 sepoys, 130 Europeans and six guns; t.Kc treasury tent 
was actually under the charge of sepoys, but the guns were 
so disposed that at the first alarm they could be brought to 
bear upon them. 

In the centre, and between these two positions, was a strong 
post of four hundred men with twenty guns, some of them 
eighteen pounders, commanding the two bridges leading to 
cantonments. The fourth post was at the dak bungalow, 
between the cantonment and the Residency, and consisted of 
six guns and two squadrons of the 2nd Oud^ cavalry. 

In the cantonment on the left bank of the Goomtee were 
the head-quarters of the three native regiments, 340 of the 
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32nd foot, fifty artillery men (European) and six guns and a 
battery of native artillery. 

In consequence of a pressing requisition from Sir H. Wheeler, 
on the 21st May, the European force in cantonments was redu¬ 
ced by about fifty men. The 7th cavalry were stationed at 
Mootkapore seven miles distant from the infantry canton¬ 
ment. 

That the precautions above detailed were necessary, was 
proved by the fact, that during the night papers were con¬ 
stantly posted up in prominent positions in the town in which 
all good Mahoinedans were called upon to rise en masse and 
massacre the Frank infidels. The city police from their 
inability to discover the perpetrators of these insurrectionary 
invitations, showed either that they connived at them or that 
they were incapable. From their subsequent conduct it may 
be assumed that they were at this time in league with the 
conspirators. 

About the 24th, in consequence of a report that the regi¬ 
ments would rise that night, between 8 and S) o’clock all the 
ladies were moved into the Residency compound ; here also 
the sick and families of the 32nd were placed, and it was 
appointed the general rendezvous in the event of a rise. 
At the same time the uncovenanted assistants comprising 
clerks, copyists, section writers, &c., w'ere embodied as special 
constables and took night duty. One great source of strength 
was the entire confidence which Sir Henry Lawrence inspired 
on all around him. He never for a moment underrated the 
danger, but beholding its approach, he did not fear to look it 
in the face. Every precaution that man could take he adopted. 
He improvised a fortress in the Muchee Bawun, seized and 
held the bridges, strengthened the Residency, conveyed into 
it all the ladies and invalids, and then having his European 
force well in hand prepared for any alternative. All this time 
so far from betraying any of the anxieties which he felt, he 
went freely amongst the people, rode constantly about the city, 
endeavoured to calm men’s minds, to reason with them, to show 
them their folly, their fool hardiness. The designs of the men 
who were duping them he laid bare. But all was in vain. 
There was the same servility of manner on the part of the 
natives; but their hearts were shut to reason and arguments. 
They thought that they had caught ns in a trap, and should find 
us isolated and unable to assist one another. They felt in fact 
sure of their game, and no persuasions or reasoning would at 
that hour have induced them to forego the attempt to win it. 

At length after nightly alarms, on the night of the 30th 
May at 9 o’clock, the insurrection broke out. At that hour 
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suddenly a few shots were heard from the lines of the 91st 
N. I.; the men of this regiment had been told off into five 
parties, to fire their bungalows, and murder their officers; and 
these shots were the signal. They were joined at first by only 
a few of the 13th and 48th; but, nothing daunted, they com¬ 
menced at once their murderous work. Bragadier Hands- 
combe, a meritorious and much respected officer, who com¬ 
manded under Sir Henry Lawrence, and who lived in the 
cantonment close to them, had hastened to their lines on the 
first sound of their firing; h_e was received with a volley and 
shot dead. Lieut. Grant who was out on picket duty, was 
wounded by a random shot. Unable to stir, the subadar 
of his guard concealed him under a charpoi/, and told ' the 
mutineers that he had escaped. But a havildar of the same 
guard, merciless in his intense bigotry, pointed to the char¬ 
poi/, whence Lieut. Grant was at once dragged, and bru¬ 
tally murdered. All this, and the firing of every bunga¬ 
low they came near, lasted only a few seconds,—less time 
than I have taken to describe it. Sir Henry Lawreuce hail 
on the first sound, ridden to the scene of action. It was his 
great object to prevent all communication between the insur¬ 
gents and the mutinously disposed in the city. Accordingly, 
lie at once moved off two guns and a company of Europeans 
to the corner of the *only road by which the mutineers could 
approach the bridges, and disposed of the rest to meet the attack 
of the enemy. This was not long waited for ; the insurgents 
came on infuriated with bhang and excited by their own deeds ; 
but as they neared the guns they were received with such a 
volley of grape, that they at once retreated into their lines, 
whence they continued for a short time to carry on a desultory 
fire. As, however, the Europeans and the guns moved on, 
although only for a few hundred yards, they abandoned even 
these defences, and as they moved off", the irregular cavalry 
was sent in to cut them up. But their hearts were not in 
the contest, and although they followed the ’gallant comman¬ 
dant, Lieut. Ilardinge, who greatly distinguished himself, it 
was but with little effect. Still pursuing their retreat, the 
insurgents reached the cavalry lines at Moodkipore, about 
4 A. M. on the 31st. Finding they were’ not pursued, they 
determined to return, persuaded that they would be joined by 
others of their creed and colour. Firing the cavalry lines to 
encourage themselves they started back for Lucknow. But 
Sir Henry was ready to meet them. Having secured the 
safety of the Residency he marched forward with two hundred 
Europeans, two guns, the 7th light cavalry and a handful of 
Daly’s, Gall’s and Hardinge’s irregular regiments. As he 
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passed the native lines, he was joined by the men of the three 
native regiments, who had not joined the insurgents, about five 
hundred in number. The 7th light cavalry were sent in 
advance; but on nearing the enemy, two troops went bodily 
over and joined them. Seeing our force still advancing tine 
enemy then turned and fled, although still about a thousand 
yards distance. Our artillery at once opened upon them, and 
quickened their flight; they were pursued by the Europeans 
as far as Moodkipore, and by the native cavalry for twenty 
miles further in the direction of Scetapore. Their loss in 
killed, however, was only two or three, but sixty were taken 
prisoners. At Moodkipore was found the body of a young 
officer, Raleigh, quite a boy, who had but lately arrived. Left 
from ill-health at Moodkipore, he had been surprised and mur¬ 
dered by these assassins. 

Unable with a city full of men plotting our destruction to 
pursue the mutineers further, with his Europeans Sir Henry 
returned to cantonments, and leaving therein two hundred of the 
32nd foot and four guns, he moved the remainder of his force 
into the Muchee Bawun and the Residency, distributing two of 
the battery guns to each. lie at once proclaimed martial-law. 
The city guards he strengthened with a hundred Europeans 
and four guns. The city indeed was surging with excitement; 
an insurrection was threatened that night, and but for the bold 
attitude assumed by Sir Henry (who with Colonel Inglis, II. 
M.’s 33rd slept in the town) and the hold which his character 
had obtained on the minds of all with whom he had been 
brought much in contact, it would have undoubtedly broken 
out. As it was, a good deal of firing took place between the 
more riotous of the city people and our police. The latter, 
however, aided by the Europeans beat them off on each occa¬ 
sion. It is gratifying to add that the havildar who so basely 
betrayed the place of Lieut. Grant’s concealment, was caught 
and hanged; six or seven of the mutineers shared thfe same 
fate. Amid th& all but universal disaffection, it is always 
pleasing to record that the officers of the 48th owed their lives 
to the fidelity of their men. They were at mess when the 
insurrection broke out, and were consequently in very great 
risk from the detached parties of the mutineers. But about 
an hundred of their own men rallied round them and escorted 
them in safety to the Muchee Bawun. Of the 3,500 com¬ 
prising the four native regiments less than one-fourth remain¬ 
ed true to their colours, and these gradually dropped off as the 
rebellion progressed. 


On the 30th of May the troops broke out. It commenced 
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at 9 P. M. or a little after; we were seated at mess smoking, 
&c., when the sound of cannon and volleys of musquetry 
reached us; no time was lost in getting under arms, and 
when the European officers came on the parade, about fifty 
scoundrels galloped straight off to the Lucknow cantonment 
to join the mutineers. Qwing to so many detachments being 
on command, we did not muster more than two hundred; 
however, on reaching Lucknow station the whole place was 
in a blaze. We then marched to the city and patrolled be¬ 
tween the iron and stone bridges, and about 1 A. M. returned 
to the cantonment and dismounted outside the Residency, 
where we remained till daylight, and then marched to the 
parade ground where the Europeans and guns were. The 7lst 
seems to have been the most disaffected, the 48th next, and 
the 13th least; indeed the last have lost not more than 250, 
and a good number of them are returning. There is no doubt 
about the 13th being well disposed for the present, but there 
is no faith to be put in any of them. About 5 A. M. after 
the outbreak, the cavalry were ordered off at a smart trot 
towards our own lines at Moodkipore, and when we arrived 
near the race course the whole maidan was covered with ras¬ 
cals, at least fifteen hundred. They commenced firing and 
shouting and threw out skirmishers; and at the same time a 
fellow, dressed in white and mounted, waved his hand and call¬ 
ed out something, when nearly half of our scoundrels deserted 
—we, of course, were in a great fix and sent back for guns 
which after some delay arrived, but not before they had burn¬ 
ed and looted all our bungalows at Moodkipore. I have lost 
everything to my name except the suit of clothes on my back: 
viz., horses, buggy, tents, books and every other sort of pro¬ 
perty. The troopers who were on guard actually burnt and 
looted their own officers’ property, and what is worse, killed a 
poor unfortunate boy who had just joined his regiment, named 
Raleigh; he scarcely looked fourteen years ofj age, could not 
ride, and remained behind ; and just before we returned in the 
morning, he made an attempt to get away, and was sabred and 
pistoled by a trooper and a trumpeter of the corps. Two troops 
are now in command under Staples, Boulton and Martin, and 
we are most anxious regarding them. At present we are hold¬ 
ing on in Cantonments and encamped close to the 32 nd Foot 
and guns; they tried very hard to persuade us to remain at 
Moodkipore last night, but we knew better than that; had we 
done bo, in my opinion they would have cut our throats. 


Mutiny at Seetapore. 

On the 27 th May, about noon, the vacant lines of the 10th 
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regiment military police were fired by some miscreants, the 
men were put under arms, with some other irregulars, as arise 
was anticipated, but all remained quiet, and the fire was speedily 
extinguished. The corps which enjoyed much confidence, was 
ihe 10th regiment. Three or four anonymous letters written 
in the Hindee character were brought by some men of this 
regiment to their officers. The letters stated that it was the 
intention of the 41st N. I., and the 9th Oudh irregular in¬ 
fantry to make a simultaneous rise and murder all the Euro¬ 
pean and Christian community, but no hint was given as to 
time or date. 

On the 2nd of June, the 10th Oudh irregular infantry re¬ 
jected some cart loads of flour, which had been sent for the 
use of the regiment by the kotvval of the city ; the men said 
the flour was adulterated and would destroy their caste if they 
used it ; they also insisted on the whole of the flour being 
thrown into the river, which was done. 

It is well to notice here how by little and little the sepoys 
tested their power and felt their way to open mutiny; the re¬ 
jection of the flour was no doubt a preconcerted plan. 

On this same day, some men of this regiment plundered the 
fruit in the garden of the Commissioner, Mr. Christian, and of 
some others. Lieut. Greene, of the 9th Oudh irregular in¬ 
fantry, and Mr. Bickers, late superintendent of Mr. Christian’s 
office, went out and endeavoured to stop the sepoys, asking 
at the same time, the cause of their irregularity. The answer 
was, they did but what many others were doing, and if wrong, 
they were very sorry. 

Mr. Christian, it is said, paid little heed to this very remark¬ 
able and insubordinate proceeding, and some private accounts 
lament his doing so. 

A little reflection will show that it was but true wisdom. 
Tie had not the power to prevent it, he would not willingly 
hurry the bursting of the storm, and therefore to take no notice, 
was simply the real wisdom of necessity. Preparations for 
flight evidently held no part, however justifiable they were or 
might be in Mr. Christian’s counsels, and in his high position, 
forgetting wife and children, he labored as much to quell the 
but too natural fears of the European community, as to sup¬ 
press by every iiieans in his power, that impending danger, the 
more dreaded because unseen, which gave rise to the fears of 
those around him. 

At 8 a. m., of the 30th June, a Mahommedan, subadar of 
the 10th regiment, Oudh irregular infantry, called on Mr. 
Bickers, the superintendent of Mr. Christian’s office, and 
after reprobating all the mutineers as cowardly wretches— 
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professed himself a most faithful servant of the state, and de¬ 
clared that his regiment would be found faithful to the last. 
He then enquired Mr. Bicker’s reasons for sending his family 
to the Commissioner’s house, and statin" that the act implied a 
suspicion of the loyalty of the 10th which was not fair; urged 
him to bring them back again, and that if danger occurred, he, 
the subadar, would protect them. So earnest was the man, 
that he very nearly lulled all Mr. Bickers’ suspicions to rest, 
but an all-merciful Providence defeated this diabolical attempt, 
for such it can only be designated, as future events too clearly 
showed. 

Colonel Birch, commanding the 41st at Seetapore, up to the 
last minute of his life, trusted his men. If confidence was 
wanted they had it in abundance. He had led his men out in 
person against the Lucknow mutineers, and in every way 
always shown he did not doubt them. 

The attitude then of Seetapore was one of expectation; the 
ladies were collected in two communities, one in the Civil 
lines and the other in the military. The gentlemen of the 
Civil lines being located in Lieut. Lester’s house. On the 2nd 
of June, Colonel Birch, commanding the 41st regiment JNT. I., 
returned from the position lie had held for a short time at Baree 
on the Lucknow road ^(to prevent the Lucknow mutineers 
coming to Seetapore). 

On the 3i-d of June, at sunrise. Major Apthorp, of the 41st, 
informed Mr. Christian that the men of the 41st were dis¬ 
affected. Mr. Christian immediately went to sec Colonel Birch, 
who as yet did not believe the disaffection general. The guns 
were at once loaded and primed, the 9th and 10th ordered to 
be ready, the police and irregular levies distributed here and 
there, and all felt some kind of confidence as the only apparent 
danger was from the 41st. About 8 A. M. Major Apthorp 
came to Mr. Christian, and said that the men would not be 
guided by him or listen to his exhortations, fhey had deter¬ 
mined to mutiny. One company soon afterwards marched from 
their lines, and taking the Lucknow road, went towards the 
treasury, whilst the rest of the regiment formed up and ad¬ 
vanced in a threatening attitude on the local regiments, the 9th 
and 10th. It must be noted here that the gunners were all 
natives. 

About this time Colonel Birch, Lieuts. Greene and Smalley, 
with the Serjeant Major, went to the treasury also. The build¬ 
ing was about one mile from the 41st lines, and about 
half a mile from the Commissioner’s house. Mr. Christian 
had previously ordered the late Lieuts. Lester and Dorin, 
with Captain Hearsey to take every precautionary measure. 

l 1 
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He desired Captain Hearsey to increase thd strength of 
the guard at his house where all the ladies and children 
wore. Captain Hearsey accordingly sent a strong party of 
the military police and some twenty of those hastily raised 
irregular mercenaries called “ Nujjeebs,” thus unwittingly 
rendering, but too certain, the destruction of those victims by 
the very men who had solemnly sworn to protect them. 

About an hour after the first act of mutiny, the march of 
the companies of the 41st, to seize the treasure. Captain Hcar- 
scy was passed by Mr. Christian and Mr. Thornhill, both on 
horse hack, going towards the treasury; they had hardly 
passed him a minute when Captain Hearsey heard firing in that 
direction, and those gentlemen cantered hack to where Captain 
Hearsey was standing, and informed him that Colonel Birch 
and Lieut. Graves had been shot by their men, and that he 
might presently expect an attack from them. Nothing clear is 
known of the fate of Colonel Birch, except that his men shot 
him at the treasury, whilst he with a noble confidence, utterly 
lost on such wretches, continuing to point out to them the 
madness of their folly, and exhorting them to listen to his 
words, died trusting them to the last. 

Just before the Colonel was shot, Mr. Bickers, the superin¬ 
tendent of the Commissioner’s office, l\ad galloped over to the 
41st lines, found all quiet, the sepoys said the Colonel had gone 
to the treasury with some men. 

Mr. Bickers also visited the house of the Quarter Master 
Sergeant of the 9th regiment Oudh irregular infantry; all was 
quiet there according to Sergeant Abbott’s account, who en¬ 
tirely trusted his own men. 

Lieut. Graves was not shot as Mr. Christian had supposed, 
but onty wounded:—be was providentially able to gallop back 
to his lines and give warning to all bis brother officers and 
their famlics, who at once started off for Lucknow. 

Very soon after the shots were heard at the treasury, mus- 
quefcry was heard in the lines of the 9th Oudh irregular in¬ 
fantry, and a sepoy running from the regiment to Captain 
Hearsey, informed him, in breathless haste, that the men had 
shot Captain Gowan and Dr. Hill. This appears to have been 
the signal for the concerted rise of all the irregulars. Quarter 
Master Sergeant Abbott escaped from the 9th Oudh irregular 
infantry to Lieut. Lester’s house with a severe flesh wound in 
the arm; this was bound up for him by Mr. Bickers. Some 
of the Christian community, with Sergeant Abbott, now crossed 
the stream in rear of the position before the troops in the 
garden, and on its banks, had themselves joined in the mutiny, 
and thus escaped into the jungles. 
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Mr. Christian on hearing the musquetry on the 9th Oudh 
lines, took his rifle, and advanced towards the military police, 
commanded by Captain Hearsey. Mr. Christian and also Mr. 
Thornhill had a short time previous been begged by Captain. 
Hearsey to hurry home and get the ladies and children across 
the stream in their rear, their only remaining chance of safety. 
They did go quickly home, but could scarcely have had time 
to make any arrangements, when Captain Hearsey saw the 
10th regiment Oudh irregular infantry give a shout and charge 
right into Mr. Christian’s garden ; that instant all the irregular 
lines joined in the hellish massacre—all was lost, and flight only 
remained. To give a connected account of the events of the 
next twenty minutes in this part of the station, cannot be ex¬ 
pected, but the following is all that can be ascertained with 
apparent truthful evidence to support it. 

Mr. Christian, finding all were turning against him, walked 
deliberately down towards the river, preceded by his wife, 
with an infant in her arms, their other child being already 
across the river with the nurse or being taken across by 
Sergeant Major Morton. It is not quite certain whether Mr. 
Christian had with Mrs. Christian reached the other side of 
the stream or only reached the bank on this side. I think 
Id cut. Lester, when in the Baillie Guard, told me ho had 
seen Mr. Christian on the other side, if so, as evidence shews 
they were together, they had just crossed, and that would be 
all; when Mr. Christian fell dead, pierced by many balls, 
nobly had he braved the storm, nobly he died. Iiis poor 
wife, from the evidence elicited, appears to have been a little 
in advance of him, and as he fell on his face shot from behind 
by the traitors around his own house, she had sat down 
besides him with the little babe in her arms. At this moment 
the infernal din is portrayed as baffling all description, and 
yet a more exquisitely touching scene can hardly be con¬ 
ceived than the one before us. Her own house behind her 
in flames casting its lurid glare on the little stx'eam between 
them, which, already copiously stained with the blood of her 
race, offered but a temporary obstacle to some 1200 fiends, who 
with an incessant yelling, shouting, firing, rained from their 
musquets death on all around her ; still there sat that Christian 
mother with her babe, a little moment, unheeded and un¬ 
heeding, for/before her, he lay dead. It was but a moment; 
the savages knew no mercy, in the full swing of passions 
unrestrained, they found a lower depth amidst the lowest hell, 
ail sexes were alike to them, and age brought no exemption— 
the infant and its mother were numbered with the dead. 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill, the account is unsatisfactory ; 
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but all concur in showing that they met their death either in 
crossing or across the stream ; their little girl Cathy Thorn¬ 
hill is supposed to have been temporarily rescued by some one 
of the parties who did escape, but to have died under subse¬ 
quent fatigue, little Sophy Christian, who is mentioned to have 
previously crossed the river with her nurse, was eventually 
taken care of by Sergeant Major Morton, as the nurse was shot 
by one of the million bullets flying about. 

Sir Mount Stewart Jackson and one sister, with 'Sergeant 
Major Morton and little Sophy Christian—who died afterwards 
in captivity in the Kaisur Bagh, at Lucknow, escaped to the 
Mithobe Raja, where they found Captain and Mrs. Orr, who 
had escaped the massacre of the Shalijehanpore fugitives. 
It is not on record how Sir M. Jackson and his party 
managed to reach Captain Orr, as the Shahjelianpore fugitives 
were massacred in Oudh. 

Lieut. Lester told me that he succeeded in reaching 
the jungle in safety, and there met Quarter Master Sergeant 
Abbott, with him he wandered for some hours ; and 
strange to say, either on that or the next day, a native told 
them of an European woman and child being in the jungles 
hiding. The man on being requested took them to her, and 
Sergeant Abbott saw before him his wifgand child, Mr. Bickers, 
the Superintendent of Mr. Christian’s office, got safely across 
the river under a shower of bullets with his wife and three 
children, one only eight days old. 

Mrs. Morton, wife of Serjeant Major Morton, and one child, 
also Mrs. Brown, (wounded) sister-in-law of Serjeant Keough, 
9th Oudh irregular infantry, and one child and Serjeant 
Anderson, 10th Oudh irregular infantry, all crossed sai'ely. 

Mr. Bickers and family reached Lucknow on the 8th June, 
after experiencing great hardships, and Lieut. Lester, with 
the others named above, reached two days later. 

To Lieut, fester’s admirable knowledge of the country 
and the people, may be attributed very greatly their safe arri¬ 
val. Lieut. Lester was killed very shortly after the seige 
of Lucknow began. 

Another party consisting of Mrs. Dorin, widow of Lieut. 
Dorin, 10th Oudh irregular infantry ; Mr. Dudman, his wife, 
mother, mother-in-law and four children; Mr. Morgan and 
wife ; Mrs. Horan and five children ; Mrs. Keough, widow of 
Sergeant Keough, 9th Oudh irregular infantry and child ; Mr. 
Birch, son of Colonel Birch, commanding at Seetapore, Miss 
Birch, daughter of. ditto, and Mrs. Ward, all reached Lucknow 
on the 28th June, having been protected by a zemindar of 
Ramkotc, who was liberally rewarded by Sir Henry Law- 
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rence. Mrs. Cranenburgh, Mrs. Owen and her two sons, and 
Mr. Scott, preferred, it is said staying with the zemindar at 
Ramkote. Another account states that Mr. and Mrs. Cranen- 
burgh were shot as they endeavoured to escape from their own 
house. Mr. Phillips, a clerk, and liis wife escaped by native 
disguises and actually, after various escapes, succeeded in 
reaching the column, which went from Lucknow in April to¬ 
wards the position of the rebels on the Gogra, thus having 
been ten months in concealment. The list of killed at Seeta- 
pore is as follows:— 

Mr. and Mrs. Christian, 1 child and an European nurse, 4 


Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill, ditto, . 4 

Lieutenant-Colonel Birch, 'i 

Lieutenant Smalley, >41st N. I.,. 3 


Sergeant-Major Middleton, 
Lieutenant Graves, wife and child 
l)r. Hill, .. 

Sergt.-Maj. Iveough and 2 children 
Lieutenant Greene, 

Lieutenant. Dorin, 

J)itto Snell, wife and child. 


Mr. Cranenburgli, clerk, . 1 

Total persons . 24. 


The officers of the 41st at the other end of the station, we 
have noticed, escaped safely into Lucknow, some few of the 
sepoys escorting them a little way. 


|* 9th Oude Irr. I., 8 
j- 10th Oude Irr. I., 4 


Captain Hearsey's Escape from Seetapore, 

The cruel work of carnage in the civil part of the station 
had been commenced by the lOtli Oude irregular infantry, but 
all others as they arrived in succession, joined in the ruthless 
slaughter without exception or distinction. The din created 
by continued discharge of musketry for som6 time, the shout¬ 
ing of men and general conflagrat ion of the houses and build¬ 
ings, baffles all description—in fact the whole place appeared 
like one pandimonium. 

About 2 p. m. we were removed from under the tree to 
the late Captain Barlow’s house, which had not been burnt 
till that time. Whilst there, my kitmutgar came in and 
informed me that he had seen poor Miss Jackson and another 
lady concealed in a bush on the other side of the river; I 
instantly started up, but Subadar Rugnath Singh and the men 
would not allow me to leave the house;' however, I earnestly 
begged, since their intentions appeared friendly, and to save 
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my life, either to enable me to effect the rescue of these 
ladies or perish in the attempt, on which some men ran out in 
the direction pointed, and in a very short time brought Miss 
Jackson and Mrs. Greene, the latter wife of Lieut. Greene, 
second in command of the 9th Oudh irregular infantry. 

Towards evening I obtained a covered cart called a hhylee, 
belonging to one of my servants; in this I put the two ladies. 
Sergeant Major Rogers, his son and wife, and assuming a 
native disguise, accompanied by some of the men, I marched 
towards the canfp of the mutinous troops, which was pitched 
on the parade ground and topes adjoining. Owing to the 
confusion which prevailed, I succeeded in reaching the neigh¬ 
bourhood without detection, and put up under a tree near 
the military police. This measure, 1 was obliged to adopt by 
the advice of Subadars Rugnath Singh and Madho Misser, 
who represented, that any attempt on my part to escape at that 
critical moment, would be fraught with imminent danger, as 
numberless parties of marauders from the regiments were out 
in pursuit of fugitives and plunder, to wait till it was dark, 
and that they would arrange about my departure. 

The native officers of the 41st N. I., and the other regi¬ 
ments, notwithstanding the precaution above related, having 
by some means received information that my life had been 
spared, sent a deputation, saying, ‘ that 'as they had murdered 
all their officers, it was imperatively necessary that the military 
police must either follow their example, or deliver me up a 
prisoner to them.’ On this being refused, the mutineers, ap¬ 
prehensive of causing dissension at so early a period, directed 
that the point in dispute should be settled by punehait, or 
arbitration, of a certain number of native officers from each 
regiment at 9 r. M. 

Subadars Rugnath and Madho Misser came and informed 
me of the circumstance, recommending an immediate depar¬ 
ture, it being very near the time, and the night perfectly dark ; 
before the assembling of the council, I was enabled to leave. 
Placing the two ladies, Mrs. Rogers and her son on my ele¬ 
phant, the Sergeant Major and myself mounted on horseback, 
we left for the north about 9 r. M. : Madho Misser Subadar and 
fifteen men accompanied as an escort. My arms which had 
been taken away at the commencement of the massacre by 
Subadar Rugnath and six men, were restored, but the rest 
of my property, to a very considerable amount, fell into the 
hands of the mutineers. 

We travelled all night, and by eun-rise arrived at the village 
of Gael: I was refused admittance into the fort by Raja 
Unrood Singlfa people, but as the ladies were suffering much 
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from fatigue and want of sleep, I sent a man begging permis¬ 
sion to be allowed to rest ourselves for a couple of hours. 
Even this request, though trifling enough, was refused; with 
much difficulty I obtained two of his followers, in order to 
secure us a safe passage through his district; accompanied by 
these (the subadar and men having left us here) we pushed on 
towards the north, and reached a small fort near the Chowka 
river late in the evening. After a night’s rest, we crossed 
over and marched to Baragaon. During the night the elephant 
broke loose and disappeared ; in consequence of which accident, 
I was obliged to halt for two or three days. Whilst at this 
place, 1 received a letter from the late Mr. H. Gonne, who 
had been informed of my flight, mentioning that himself and 
Captain Hastings had been joined by Messrs. Brand and 
Carew from Shahjehanpore, and that they were going down to 
Calcutta—he wished me to meet him at Mullapore without 
delay, as he had boats in readiness for the trip. 

A day previous to this, I had written to Baja Aunut Sing, 
uncle to the Dhouraira Baja, who sent down his elephant, a 
native pallcce and two tats, these were found awaiting our 
arrival across the Oorra river; and we continued our march 
to Mutteera village, the place of residence belonging to the 
Baja. We remained here about 10 hours, and in the even¬ 
ing accompanied by Baja Aunut Sing, went down by the river 
Kowreeally and reached Mullapore next day, where we met 
the late Mr. H. Gonne. 

The party now consisted of eleven persons, as marginally 

noted, including myself. 

Boats having been kept in readi¬ 
ness, we got on board during the night 
on our way for Calcutta. Arriving at 
Bainpore on the second day, we were 
kindly received by Thakoor Gooman 
Sing, who after giving rest and refresh¬ 
ment in his place, iniormed us a pas¬ 
sage down by the river would be 
very unsafe, owing to the gMts being 
narrowly watched by the mutineers. 
Mr. Caulifle and others, who were 
going on to Lucknow from Byraitch, had been murdered whilst 
crossing at Byram ghat only the day previous. This disheart¬ 
ening news made us retrace our steps by land towards Muttee- 
ara. On arrival, Fukerooddecn Khan, the Government agent, 
received us in the name of the Banee and the young Baja, 
gave every assurance of safety and protection, telling the late 
Mr. Gonne, that on the approach of any danger, we should have 


Miss Jackson. 

Mrs. Greene. 

Mrs. Rogers. 

Mr. H. Gonne. 

Captain Hastings. 

Mr. Brand, of Shahjelian- 
pore. 

Mr. Carew, of ditto. 
Sergt. Mnjor Rogers, 2nd 
military police. 

Mr. Brown, writer in Mr. 
Gonne’s office. 

J. Sullivan, step son of 
Sergeant Rogers. 
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timely notice, and boats would be kept in readiness to send the 
party across into the jungles, where we would be perfectly safe 
from pursuit. 

We remained at this place -for nearly two months; at the 
end of the period; in the early part of August, about 300 
men of Girdharra Sing’s regiment arrived from Lucknow, 
sent by the rebels, then surrotmding the Garrison in Baillie 
Guard, to take us in. For two days we remained armed, and 
kept watch the whole night refusing to go, but finding that 
Fuckerooddeen Khan and the lianee would neither assist nor 
allow us to escape, we began to suspect treachery. At last 
seeing no other alternative and as a last resource, a sort 
of compromise was made with the leader of these mutineers, 
Bun^a Hussun, of Tumbour; and the party after nearly a 
week’s delay, marched towards Lucknow, Fukerooddeen Khan 
with 400 men of the Kanec’s was also sent. On our second 
march from Mut.teeara, Takoor Dabee Singh, a respectable 
zemindar in the Dhouraira llaja’s service, came in the evening 
and confirmed our former suspicions, saying ‘ the lianee and 
the Government agent had formed a collusion with Bunda 
Hussun, and deliberately sold us to the rebels; that the agree¬ 
ment signed by the latter, allowing us to retain our arms, 
would be violated on arrival at Esanuggur.’ 

This alarming piece of intelligence put the party on their 
guard. We held a consultation and flight was decided upon. 
Next evening finding an opportunity, a few valuables were 
secured, amongst the number I carried my diary and some 
other papers ; we placed the two ladies and the Sergeant 
Major’s wife on the late Mr. Gonno’s elephant, and mounting 
our horses, fled towards Khyreegurh, en route to Baja Koolraj 
Sing’s place, Kullpoapore. Travelling all night and till 2 i\M. 
the party reached Bunbeerpore, a village in Itaja Jiundhooj 
Sahaee’s district. Here we dismounted to have refreshments 
and give our jaded auimls some rest. Whilst at meals several 
villagers came in running to give notice about 300 men of 
Dhouraira, sent in our pursuit by the lianee, wore within a 
short distance. Instantly leaving the village and proceeding 
further to the north, we arrived on the banks of the Mohan 
river, about an hour before sun set, but could not, get the ferry 
boat. The late Mr. Gonne proposed going up the stream two 
miles to the west where he said the Kewakhaira ghat might be 
found fordable ; this also proved a failure, owing to the river 
having risen much. In the midst of a dense high grass, and 
tree jungle, drenched to the skin from the pouring rain, since 
leaving Bunbeerpore, the position of the party, especially of 
the poor ladies, was unoomfortable to an extreme. 
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•Whilst deliberating how to get across,, suddenly a shout'fra's' 
raised, our pursuers under cover dfthe brushwood hadgained 
upon us; fastening, the horses in a neighbouring hollow, we 
took up position behind trees; presently.the enemy opened 1 a fire 
of matchlocks and commenced advancing, but very cautioiisly, 
as they knew we were all armed with good double barrelled 
Hides—when within fifty yards, I obtained glimpse of the lead&r 
and fired; the shot took effect, -Which checked their further 
proceeding. Meanwhile the.ladifes who had continued mounted 
on the elephant, and Mr. .Carew with them, went off towards 
the west when the firing commenced, the rest of the party also 
retired—the late Captain Hastings and myself remained back 
to bring up the rear. We followed the tracks of the elephant 
for a considerable distance, but from the nature of the grtmnd 
and the approaching darkness, the traces became more indis¬ 
tinct every moment. The late Captain Hastings suggested, 

‘ it is more than probable that Mr. Carew has taken the, ladies 
to Raja Rundhooj Sahaee’s place,’ for he always used to .speak 
of him as a very great friend, therefore it was useless our 
following, as owing to the cause above mentioned, «we should" 
never be able to overtake them, but very likely fall a prey to 
tigers or wild elephants. This made us decide upon taking 
shelter in a patch of grass op the banks of the river. 

The houses and property left in the hoi law, were of course 
plundered when the enemy-came up to the spot, as for safety’s 
sake wc were obliged to abandon all. 

The late Captain I Tastings and myself, not being able to. 
overtake either the elephant or the other members of the party, 
swam across the river at 8 i\ m. and remained undef a tree 
during the night; nest morning we pushed on towards the 
direction of lvullooaporc, bare-footed, and with scarcely any 
clothing, we reached the village of Sonapatha. This place 
belongs to Raja Koolraj Sing, of Pudnah% His karinda, or 
head man, supplied us with food, and gave the loan of two 
tats, which enabled us to prosecute our journey. Here we 
met Mr. Brand aud Serjeant Major Rogers; these also had 
swam the river in company with Mr. Brown, the writer; but 
unfortunately before the latter could gain the shore, an alliga¬ 
tor pulled him in. Exhausted and foot sore we reached Kul- 
loorapore late in the evening, where the late Mr. Gonne 
joined us on the day following. 

Having learnt from Sergeant Major Rogers, that the two 
ladies, Mr. CarCw, Mrs. Rodgers and her son were still in the 
forest, we got Raja Koolraj Sing’s uncle to send out parties 
in that direction. In the evening they came back’ after a 
fruitless search. Although disappointed in the first instance}' 

H 1 
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wc halted for two days, sending out men well acquainted with 
every part of the jungle, but these also, I regret to observe, 
returned without gaining any satisfactory information. 

The Dhouraira Ranee’s followers, meanwhile, having learnt of 
our being at Kullooapore, came across the river, and were 
within a mile of the place, when intelligence was brought us 
during the night. We fled towards the forest of Seeshapanee, 
and remained concealed there for a couple of days. On the 
third, a Jemadar of Raja Koolraj Sing took us to Bulelioura, 
and from thence to Dholee Kote in the Nepal Hills. From 
the effects of the deadly climate and recent sufferings the whole 
of the party, now reduced to five persons, was laid up with 
jungle fever. The Raja showed every kindness and attention ; 
he furnished us with clothes, food and shelter, the latter,— 
though merely a grass hut, was prized as the greatest comfort, 
for during the past week, our only canopy had been the hea¬ 
vens, and this during the most inclement part of the season. 

Some days after our arrival at Dholee Kote, we heard a 
report about the ladies and the others who had got separated 
on the banks of the Mohan, from the party, of their having 
fallen into the hands of the Dhouraira people, and taken 
back to Mutteearra, from whence they had been forwarded to 
Xiucltnow ; further particulars regarding the fact, or of their 
fate, we did not hear, nor had we the means to ascertain. The 
late Mr. Gonne, after twelve days’ sickness, died of the 
jungle fever at this place. For upwards of three months, our 
party, now diminished to four, continued to reside in these 
hills; after which we came down to Bulchoura with the 
Rajah and his family, and lived in the Turaee. To avoid 
observation or inquisitive enquiries of the people belonging 
to the plains, our reed hut was constructed iii a very remote 
part of the forest, far from any habitation. It is needless to 
add, our sufferings^ both mental and physical, notwithstanding 
the Raja’s kind attention during our stay in this unhealthy 
place, were very great; here, the late Captain Hastings died 
on the 28th of December 1857. About the latter end of 


this month, the Raja received an order signed by Shurfood 
Dowlah, saying that the Durbar had received authentic infor¬ 
mation from the Ranee of Toolseepore, that he still gave pro¬ 
tection to five Europeans in his district, and ‘ that he must 
either send them in or their heads without delay,’ 

Moreover, a letter which I had received from Mr. Wing¬ 
field, Commissioner of Goruckpore, sent through the Raja of 
Bulfampore, made us decide upon leaving our retreat for that 

S I ace, tne road being now practicable through the Nepal Hills. 
Ir, Brand and Sergeant Major Rodgers being still weak from 
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continued illness, were sent by the Raja to the nearest military 
post in Nepal, called Dyluck, and from thence to be forwarded 
by the authorities to Bootwell. 

Being myself anxious to reach in time to accompany Jung 
Bahadoor’s force into Lucknow, I made a short cut, travelling 
along by the bed of the Bubye, I managed to reach Sirree- 
gounth, which is three marches from Lulleeana. On arrival, 
a party of hill men just arrived, informed me that the pass of 
Bootwell was blockaded by 20,000 rebels, led by Goorooper- 
shad of Nepal, and several relations of Jung Bahadoor, who 
were in command at Palpa and Pewthana, had been put in 
confinement by the Goorkha Regiments. This startling news 
was confirmed by the karinda of the Ranee of Sirreegounth, 
which induced me to return to Bulchoura. 

Oude and Rohlieund being still in possession of the rebels, 
I was unable to make my way direct to Lucknow; there¬ 
fore assuming the disguise of a native trooper in want of 
service, I marched towards Burrumdee ; pasing through a 
great portion of the Oude Turaee, and undergoing many hard¬ 
ships, I ultimately readied the place in twelve days, where 
I met General Ivrishndooj of Nepal. He received me most 
kindly and enabled me to proceed. On the 29th of January 
1858, I arrived at Loohoo ghat, and from thence, after a 
t edious journey across the hills, via Nainee Tal, Mussooree and 
Meerut, I reached Lucknow. 


Escape of Lieut. G. II. Lurries, ] 0th Oude Irregular Cavalry. 

Mitawlee, Sunday, Sept. 13. 

I fear that for many months you must have mourned me as 
dead, and my escape has indeed been wonderful, very wonderful; 
for since the 3rd of June (the date of the mutiny and massacre 
at Sectaporc) I have been prowling in the jungles, exposed to 
sun and rain, and pursued by sepoys and a small party of 
irregular cavalry, but I have hitherto escaped, and hope yet 
to get off, as I am protected by a friendly Rajah, who has fed 
me and those with me to this hour, and now that things seem 
bettering, I trust he will increase his care for us ; so cheer up ! 
God has been very merciful to me, and I yet hope to see you, 
dearest brother, again. Much have I to write and but little 
space to put it in. On the 3rd of June the Seetapore troops, 
consisting of the 41st Bengal native infantry, 9th and 10th 
regiments Oude irregular infantry, and 2nd regiment Oude 
military police,—in all about 3,300 men broke out into open 
mutiny and shot their officers, and every European, man, 
woman, and child they could lay their hands on. More of 
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this hereafter. I cannot now dwell on the horrible scenes 
that ensued; so will relate briefly the part more immediately 
affecting myself. The 41st commenced the mutiny by shoot¬ 
ing their colonel, one of the three lieutenants, and the sergeant- 
major ; and the 9th irregulars followed' suit by shooting their 
commanding officer, doctor, and sergeant-major. The 10th 
were drawn up to protect the civil lines, and on their left was 
the military police. The latter immediately mutinied and com¬ 
menced shooting the civilians, but the 10th showed a disposition 
to stand fast, until the 41st and 9th approached them, when 
they likewise joined the mutineers, but did not attempt to 
shoot their officers. I was standing in front of the centre of 
the left wing, exhorting the men to be faithful to their salt 
and to the colours they had so lately and so sacredly sworn to 
defend. They listened with the utmost respect, and evinced no 
signs whatever of disobedience uutil the 41st and 9th came 
within 120 yards, when the light company broke their ranks, 
and, seizing me, took me to the rear, begging of me to turn and 
save myself, as they wished me no harm. Seeing my com¬ 
manding officer and second in command going, I followed with 
alieavy heart, little caring what became of me, and not taking 
much notice of the volleys the troops were treating us to. 1 
went to the house of Mr. Christian, the Commissioner, where 
all the remaining people of the station had assembled. Behind 
the bouse flowed a small deep river, and beyond was a jungle 
of thick cypress and brushwood ; all agreed to cross and hide 
in the jungle ; the house was now being surrounded, the police 
were in the garden, and had occupied a small temporary bridge 
across the river, where they shota number oilmen, women, and 
children. Some escaped by a ford ; as for me, I followed in 
the rear, and came up with Mrs. Christian, the Commissioner’s 
wife, struggling to get on with her little child in her arms—a 
girl two and a-half years old, and her husband with her, carry¬ 
ing a boy about six months old. The nurse had run away, and 
the sauve qui pent, feeling seems to have been too strong on 
the fugitives for any of them to help her. I took the child 
from her arms, and with the aid of Quarter-master Sergeant 
Morton, of my regiment, got it away safe and sound, all three 
escaping unscathed through the fearful shower of bullets sent 
after us as we crossed the river, and hid ourselves in the friendly 
jungle. We went some twenty miles that day, taking the 
child by turns; next day we met Sir M. Jackson, Assistant 
Commissioner, and his sister in the jungle; we went on to¬ 
gether, and on the morning of the 5th reached Mitawlee, the 
fort of Rajah Coonee Singly with whom we have since been. 
I entered his fort by force, and claimed protection for the whole 
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S arty, which was granted. I have since heard that Mr. and 
Irs. Christian and the little boy were killed, so my poor little 
ward is an orphan ; she is a very nice little child. I send this 
through an officer with whom I ( am totally unacquainted, but 
we sent in a French letter by a Brahmin to Cawnpore, and 
received an answer from Captain Gordon this day which en¬ 
lightened us as to what is going on in India. I could not 
communicate before, or, of course, should have done so. I lost 
all I had in the world, but regret most my poor mother’s jewels. 
I thought of them, and tried to go into my house after leaving 
the parade, but the mutineers were there and fired at me, so 1 
went off without an article to my name. God bless you, my 
father, and brothers; write and tell them about me. 


Mutiny at Ftzabad. 

The following account by Captain Reid, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Fyzabad, gives considerable information regarding 
this mutiny: 

By the beginning of June, in the absence of any decisive 
news from Delhie, it became evident that Fyzabad, with all 
the out-stations (in none of which were any European troops) 
must fall though as usual, the troops consisting of a horse 
battery, 22nd N. I., 6th local infantry and a squadron, 15th 
irregular cavalry, wene most vehement in their protestations 
of loyalty to the last. 

Wo at first intended to endeavour to hold the city against 
the mutineers, with the aid of the friendly zemindars and 
native pensioners; and with this view. Captain Thurburn, 
Special Assistant Commissioner, laid in supplies, and partly 
fortified the walled enclosure in which his residence was situat¬ 
ed ; hut we were compelled to abandon this intention, as we 
found that the zemindars, however well disposed, would not 
fight against disciplined troops with guns. 

On the 5th June, I think, the late lamented Colonel 
Goldney, Commissioner of the division, • told me he had 
received instructions to direct me to send all the ladies and 
children into Lucknow. I replied that it was too late, as they 
could not be sent with safety through the Duriabad district, 
which was in a very disturbed state; a Tuhseeldar having 
already been murdered, and that besides, I was in hourly ex¬ 
pectation of hearing of the mutiny of the Duriabad troops. 

Prior to this, Talookdars, Baja Maun Sing, Oodres Sing, 
Thakoornaryun Rughnath Ivoonwur, Meer Baqur Hoosain 
and Nadir Shah, had sent to offer an asylum to one or all of the 
civil officers’ families: they all spoke of the mutiny as a 
certainty. 
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The Mahunts too, of the famous Hunoomaxi Ghurree, from 
the first exerted themselves to keep the troops steady, assuring 
them that the outbreak was but a puff of wind which would 
soon pass away, and warning them, that if they proved false to 
their salt, they would have reason to bitterly regret their 
treachery. They now offered to receive any Europeans who 
might seek their protection, and at the suggestion of Colonel 
Goldney, I sent them a thousand rupees to meet any necessary 
expenditure. These men, as well as the Talookdars above 
mentioned, have all, I fear, since turned against us. 

Of the above. Raja Maun Sing was by far the most influ¬ 
ential, and he alone had the power to aft'ord protection to all 
the ladies and children of cantonments and the city—he yyas 
then in close but honorable confinement, having been placed 
under arrest by the Commissioner in obedience to orders from 
Lucknow. I was much opposed to this step, as whatever may 
have been Maun Sing’s conduct since, I had every reason to 
believe that he was then well affected to our Government. 

Believing that Maun Sing was both able and willing to 
protect the ladies and children, and seeing no other means of 
ensuring their safety, I proposed to send them to his fort of 
Shahgunj, twelve miles south of Fyzabad. The Commissioner 
agreed to this proposal and authorized mo to release Maun 
Sing from arrest, and also to provide funds for the payment 
of men to garrison his fort.* I therefore proceeded, accom¬ 
panied by Captain Orr, Assistant Commissioner, to the build¬ 
ing—a house of his own, where Maun Sing was ; he reiterated 
his offers of protection to the officers of the civil offices, but 
made some demur about those of officers in cantonments, 
as receiving them would render futile any attempt at secrecy, 
and greatly increase the hazard of the undertaking. 

Of course we told him we could not accept this limited 
offer, and after some discussion, he agreed to receive all, on 
condition that the move from cantonments should be made 
quietly and secretly, not only because he doubted whether the 
troops would allow the officers’ families to go, but because he 
required time to collect men and mature his own arrangements. 

Captain Orr and I then repaired to cantonments where all 
the officers were assembled, and communicated Maun Sing’s 
offer, with the condition attached to it. We suggested that 

* Note by Captain Hutchinson .—I must remark here that Maun Sing was in 
confinement on a revenue question, when Captain Alexander Orr, the Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner, who had known him for several years, begged his release, 
and it was entirely owing to Maun Sing’s former long acquaintance with Cap¬ 
tain Orr under the old “ regimd,” that Maun Sing first offered to save Captain 
Orr’s wife and children, and afterwards was induced to extend his protection to 
the large number he saved,” 
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the ladies should go out as usual in the evening for a drive, 
and instead of returning, proceed direct to Shahgunj. 

The officers doubted the practicability of the scheme, and 
also urged that it would have a bad effect in exasperating the 
men, as we had no immediate apprehension of an outbreak; it 
was agreed to defer the departure of the ladies for a day, to 
give time'to consider the matter, and to sound the troops. 

Next morning Mrs. Mills, wife of Major Mills, of the 
nrtillery, determined to join our party, and came to Captain 
Thurburn’s house in the city, but afterwards changed her mind 
and returned. All the other ladies having some distrust of 
Maun Sing, decided on remaining in cantonments. 

Arrangements were thus made to send our, i. <?., the civil 
officers’ families to Shahgunj on the night of the 7th, and in 
the evening I rode down to cantonments to communicate our 
plans to the officers, and to ask their final resolution. All de¬ 
clared they would retain their families in cantonments, except 
Captain Dawson, Executive Engineer, who, with his wife and 
four children, accompanied me homo. They, with their fami¬ 
lies, went off as arranged, during the night, and reached Shah¬ 
gunj in safety. 

On the morning of the 8th, Corporal Hurst, of the sappers, 
with his wife and child, and all the staff sergeants’ wives and 
children came to my house, and I sent them also off to Shah¬ 
gunj, under escort of a party of trusty Zemindars. 

The crisis was now rapidly approaching; the district was 
full of mutineers from Azimgurh, Benares, and Juanpore; 
their emissaries reached the lines in the forenoon and called on 
the troops to declare for them. I was told they had previous¬ 
ly received a perwana from the King of Delhi, setting forth 
that he had possession of the whole country, and summoning 
them to join his standard. On that day, 8th June, I wrote 
my last report to Lucknow, stating that I had no hope that 
the outbreak could be staved off any longer. 

During the day, I issued a month’s pay t5 the Zemindareo 
Levies, about 400 strong, and about 100 native pensioners, 
and sent 14,000 rupees to Shahgunj; I also had the most 
valuable records secreted in the Waseeka buildings, a walled 
enclosure occupied by female relatives of the ex-king, subsist¬ 
ing on the interest of money invested in Government, papers, 
the safest and most convenient place I could think of at the 
time. 

Colonel Goldney, Commissioner and Superintendent, re¬ 
mained in the city throughout the 8th, but in the evening 
returned to the lines of the 22nd regiment N. I., which he 
had formerly commanded, and I never saw him again. 
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The troops broke out in open mutiny on the ni^ht of the 
8th June ; they did not go through the form of pretending a 
grievance, but said they were strong enough to turn us "out 
of the country, and intended to do it. The 15th irregular 
cavalry, particularly the ressaldar in command, left no means 
untried to induce the other regiments to murder their officers ; 
but tile artillery, 2‘2nd N. I., and 6th local infantry, not only 
refused to injure the Europeans, but even gave them money 
and assisted them in procuring boats to proceed down the 
Ghogra. 

The following officers embarked on four boats, and dropped 
down the river on the Uth, a#ttle before sun-rise. (Vide de¬ 
tailed account of Sergeant B usher.) 

In No. 1 Ho at. 


Colonel Goldncy, Commissioner of Eyzabad. 
Lieutenant Currie, Artillery. 

Lieutenant Cautley, 1 22nd N j 

Ensign lvitchic, J 

Lieutenant. Parsons, 6th Oude Local Infantry. 
Sergeant Major Matthews, ditto. 

Sergeant Edwards, d » ,. n 

Sergeant ltueher, J 

No. 2 limit. " 


Major Mills, Commanding Artillery. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Plight, 22nd N. I. 
Mrs. llollmn. 

Quarter Master Serjeant Russel, 22nd N. I. 
Bugler Williamson, Artllcr 3 T . 

No. 3 Hoot. 


... Colonel O’Brien, Commanding 6th Oude Local Infantry. 

Lieutenant, Gordon, 2nd in Command, ditto. 

Assistant Surgeon Collison, ditto. 

Lieutenant Andersen, 22nil N. I. 

Lieutenant Pcrcival, Artillery. 

No. 4 Boat. 

Lieutenant Englis, ^ 

Lieutenant Lindesay, *> 22ml N. I. 

Lieutenant Thomas, J 

The officers in No. 3 Boat all reached Dinaporc, though 
not without encountering great danger and difficulties. Of 
those who embarked on Nos. 1, 2 and 4, Sergeant Busher 
alone escaped. Colonel Goldney, Lieutenant Bright, Sergeant- 
Major Hollum and Quarter Master Sergeant Russel were all 
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murdered by the 17th N. I. mutineers. Major Mills, Lieute¬ 
nant Currie, and Lieutenant Parsons were drowned. Lieute¬ 
nants Englis, Lindcsay, Cautley, and Thomas, and Ensign 
Ritchie, and Sergeant Edwards, Artillery, were murdered by 
the villagers of Mahadubhur, in Goruckpore. 

On a 6th boat embarked Captain Morgan, 22nd N. I., and 
his wife and child, Lieutenant Towle an<l Ouscley, and Assis¬ 
tant Surgeon Daniel, of the 22nd IM. I., they suffered great 
hardships and privations, were plundered and maltreated on 
their voyage down the river. They all, however, eventually 
reached G opal pore aud thence to Chupra. 

Mrs. Mills with three children attempted to conceal herself, 
I believe, in the city of Fyzabad, in the house of a havildar 
of the battery, but as he refused to supply her with food, she 
was obliged to disclose herself to the leader of the mutineers, 
who gave her some money, and sent her across the Ghogra 
into the Goruckpore district. Here she is said to have wan¬ 
dered for eight or ten days, from village to village. She ap¬ 
pears to have received no assistance whatever from the police, 
who might easily have cither sent her into Goruckpore, or have 
given information to the magistrate there. Mrs. Mills was a 
very delicate lady and her sufferings must have been terrible— 
her youngst child died from the exposure. At last Raja Maun 
Sing hearing there was an English lady in distress, scut for 
her, provided for her wants, and after a few days’rest, sent her 
with the European Sergeants’ wives into Goruckpore. 

The mutineers of Fyzabad first plundered about two lacs 
and twenty thousand rupees of treasure, and then followed 
the usual practice of releasing the prisoners in jail, among 
them was Sikunder Shah, a fanatic Moulvi, who had endea¬ 
voured to excite rebellion in the city of Fyzabad in February, 
and who had been captured by a party of the 22nd NT. L, 
under Lieut. Thomas. This officer and some sepoys were 
wounded on the occasion, aud some of the Moulvi’s followers 
were killed, and himself and others wounded. This Moulvi 
was chosen by the mutineers as their leader ; he is even now 
a man of some note among the rebels.* The ring-leaders of the 
mutiny were the ressaldar of the oth troop, 15th irregular ca¬ 
valry, and Duleep Sing, Soubadar of the 22nd N. I., a Chowbhan 
Rajpoot of Burragaon, in the Fyzabad district. I have heard 
from different quarters that the Ressaldar was killed at Luck¬ 
now, while leading one of the attacks on the Residency. 

All the civil officers dined at Captain Tliurburn’s on the 


* Note by Captain Hutchinson .—Tliis Moulvi was latdly killed near Hitholee’ 
on tlie Shahjehanpore frontier. 
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evening of the 8th. After dinner, Mr. Bradford returned to 
the kutcherry in the belief, which the result proved well 
founded, that the men of the 22nd N. I., on treasure guard 
would protect him. Captains Orr* and Thurburn spent the 
night at my house in the city. 

During the night, the guards on duty in the city left their 
posts ; towards morning various alarming reports were brought 
in, and I sent Mr. Bradford a note (which never reached 
liim) requesting him to join us immediately. The city is a 
mile and a half from cantonments. All communication had 
been cut off, but we suspected what had happened, and our 
suspicions were soon confirmed. A little after sun-rise the 
mutineers—artillery, cavalry and infantry, moved down upon 
the city, and as we had no means of resistance we were com¬ 
pelled to seek safety in flight. 

As we rode off, I gave out that we were going to Shnh- 
gunj, and such was our original intention, but a little reflec¬ 
tion covinced me that, with so many Sowars thirsting for 
blood, it would be dangerous to attempt a road whore we were 
certain to be pursued, if not, indeed forestalled. 

As soon therefore, as we got out of sight, I turned off in 
another direction, and after riding twelve miles, we entered 
a village called Goura, of which I knew the zemindars 
well. We were very kindly received, and having sent intel¬ 
ligence of our safety to Shahgunj, we remained here till dark 
when, as so many people had seen us approaching Goura, they 
thought it advisable to remove us to a solitary building two 
miles off,, occupied by a pundit, a very fine old man, who had 
agreed to take us in. 

While here, a sepoy of my regiment (late 37th) passed by 
and told the Pundit that the native troops at Benares had been 
disarmed, and then massacred by artillery and a regiment of 
European infantry ; that afterwards the Raja of Benares, who 
was in league yvith the native troops, had come with a great 
host and killed every European in the place. The Pundit 
repeated this to us, but on being questioned, admitted that the 
sepoy appeared to have come in a great hurry; that he had no 
money, only his musket and regimental pantaloons, and was 
altogether in a miserable plight. This fully convinced us that 
the sepoy’s story was false ; but we failed to pursuade the 
Pundit that had his ally won the day, the sepoy would not 
have beat so rapid a retreat or have come away empty handed, 
neither could we undeceive him regarding the disarming and 
massacring at Benares. 

The disarming and massacring story, which was industri¬ 
ously promulgated all over {he epuntry, was almost universally 
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believed and may have had most injurious effect. A native in 
whom I placed considerable relianoe, assured me that it was the 
immediate cause of the mutiny and cruel murders at Allahabad. 
The news of the capture by the mutineers of the Fort of 
Allahabad was also circulated through Oude, and even we 
believed it for a time. 

On the night of the 10th, the zemindars of Goura, who 
were most friendly and forward in their offers of assistance, 
came and escorted us, partly disguised, to Shahgunj. I would 
earnestly solicit that a suitable reward be granted to the Pun¬ 
dit abovementioned and to Bairecsal and Juskura Sing, nun- 
berdars of Goura, for their good service, which was the more 
meritorious as they all shared in the common belief that our 
expulsion was final; the Pundit even went so far as to predict 
that we should be succeeded by a “ king from the west.” 

At Shahgunj we found Mr. Bradford who had escaped from 
the city with some difficulty, owing (he believed) to the attempts 
of the criminal and revenue serishtadar to cause his destruc¬ 
tion, and had reached Shahgunj on the 9th in disguise on foot, 
having been unable to get to the horse I had left for him. 
Subsequent information proved that the criminal serishtadar 
was not implicated in the attempt on Mr. Bradford. 

The officiating head % clerk, Mr. Martindell, with his son 
and two daughters, took refuse in the Waseeka buildings; 
every one supposed the mutineers would respect these build¬ 
ings, as female? of the royal family resided in them; how¬ 
ever they wore broken into, and all the money carried off, 
though I have been told it was afterwards returned. They 
robbed Mr. Martindell, and took him and his family prisoners ; 
of their fate I am quite uncertain, but fear the worst. As far 
as I know, they were not murdered at Fyzabad. 

We had calculated on remaining at Shahgunj, as Maun Sing 
assured us he had no immediate apprehension of attacks, and 
that during the rainy season, just about to set in, the fort, 
surrounded by low ground, was almost unapproachable. 

The very morning, however, after our arrival. Maun Sing, 
who was at Adjoodheea, sent to say that the mutineers had 
promised not to molest the women and children, but insisted 
on his delivering up all the officers; and that as he wa$ not 
prepared to resist, and they threatened to search the fort the 
next day, we must prepare for instant departure, and that 
we should start, as soon as it was dark, for a ghat on the 
Ghogra where he would have boats waiting for us. 

In the evening, I distributed a thousand rupees among the 
officers of the party, and the arrangements having been com¬ 
pleted, wc got off a boat at 11 r. M., escorted by a party of 
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Doalbunds, and travelled across country as rapidly as possible, 
hoping to embark before day break, but the wheeled vehicles 
were much delayed by the difficulties of the route, and morning 
dawned long before we had reached the river. 

Our situation was now very critical; with such a numerous 
party, concealment was out of the question, and we were in 
broad day light within seven or eight miles of Fyzabad, which 
was swarming with mutinous sowars, who, we knew, would 
have been only too glad of an opportunity to murder every one 
of us. 

As we approached the river, a false alarm was given, and 
one or two shots were fired, which increased our uneasiness, 
but we reached the boats without any opposition; there we 
were greatly distressed to find that the carriage with the Staff 
Sergeants’ wives and children had broken down close to Shah- 
gun j, and they had been obliged to return to the fort. 

To have waited and sent back for them would most undoubt¬ 
edly have occasioned the destruction of the whole party ; we 
believed too, that our departure, which must become known to 
the troops in two or three hours, would prevent the threatened 
search of Shahgunj. After therefore, repeatedly exacting 
from Maun Sing’s Karinda the most solemn promises (which 
were faithfully kept) that they should bp protected, we embark¬ 
ed'and pushed off. 

The party consisted of the following persons :— 

Captain Reid, Deputy Commissioner, wife afid two children. 

Captain Orr, Assistant Commissioner, wife and five children 
and sister-in-law. 

Captain Thurburn, Special Assistant Commissioner, wife 
and child. 

Mr. Bradford, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and wife. 

Captain Dawson, Executive Engineer, wife and four children. 

Corporal Hurst, Sappers, wife and child. 

Mr. FitzGerald, Nazool writer, wife and ohild. 

Twenty-nine in all. 

We were accompanied by a Karinda of Maun Sing’s and 
thirty Doalbunds, who were never of the slightest use, but in¬ 
variably disappeared on the slightest approach of danger. 

The prevailing wind of the season is easterly, but fortunate¬ 
ly on that day it was from the west, and we made rapid progress 
on our downward voyage. We kept out of sight as far as 
possible, and, and beyond occasional challenges from villages 
on the banks, no notice was taken of us till about midnight, 
when a boat came off with four or five armed men, making a 
great noise and uttering threats. Some of our party, who 
were nearest, were going to shoot these men, but I called out 
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not to fire unless they attempted to come on board—they 
changed their tone as soon as they saw who we were, and asked 
for two or three rupees, which we gave and they went off. 

We proceeded without further molestation for two or three 
hours, when another boat came off, and the Ivarinda went to 
meet it, all of us remaining concealed ; he told us tlic men in 
that boat were retainers of Baboo Mabhopersaud of Birhur, 
who was a friend of Maun Sing’s, and for whom he had 
brought a letter recommending us to his care. We were not 
altogether satisfied, but did not oppose his taking our boat 
to the bank in compliance with their request, at a fort called 
Nouruhnee. 

On looking out, I saw there were two forts thirty or forty 
yards distant., and that we were moored between them, right 
under the fire of both ; still though uneasy, we did not become 
alarmed, till not only the Ivarinda and his Doalbunds walked 
off, but the boatmen, each with his little bundle followed 
their example. 

Shortly after several armed men approached very close. I 
went out and spoke to them, threatening them with the anger 
of Maun Sing and Madhopersaud if they molested us; but 
they paid very little heed to my threats, their numbers conti¬ 
nued to increase, and their demeanour to become more and 
more violent, till we* had every reason to fear the worst. 
We were evidently in extreme danger, and as a last re¬ 
source, Captain Orr and I went into one of the forts to see 
the leader of the ruffians, Ooditnaray un. 1 tried to frighten 
him, but at once saw the attempt was fruitless, he said he did 
not wish to murder us, but must have our arms, money, and 
valuables. 

Two of our party had guns and most of us had revolvers, 
(without the means of reloading them) but situated as we 
were, with eight ladies and fourteen children in an unwieldy 
boat quite immovable, owing to the absence of the boatmen, 
and the head wind then blowing, and .immediately under the 
fire of the two forts, resistance was hopeless, and we had no 
alternative but to accept the conditions, hard as they were. 
The robbers showed so much respect, for us, that they did not 
attempt to enter the boat, but took the things as they were 
handed out to them. 

Our boatmen now returned and we attempted to p»oceed, 
but the head wind was so strong, that the boat was quite un¬ 
manageable, and after whirling round once or twice, struck 
fast. We spent there a most miserable day, feeling by no 
means safe from attack, and the sufferings of the ladles and 
children aggravated by the pangs of hunger. 
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About midday, a sepoy of my late regiment came to the 
boat; ho affirmed he had been on leave when the corps muti¬ 
nied, if not, he must have gone to his home immediately after 
—ho appeared to be much affected, and said he would go and 
fetch Madhopershad, the Baboo above referred to. 

The sepoy never returned, but at sun-set Madhopershad 
made his appearance and promised to do every thing in his 
power for us. lie also sent us food, which was very accept¬ 
able. The wind having now somewhat abated, we started, 
but towards morning moored again, having made very little 
progress. A large party of sepoys with their arms passed us 
here in a fast boat; our boatmen and theirs interchanged en¬ 
quiries, but they appeared not to know who we were, and 
pulled steadily on, the sepoys were said to be bound for Azim- 
gurli. 

After some hour’s halt, wc went on to a considerable village 
called Chihora, belonging to Madhopershad, where we remain¬ 
ed five or six days, till we could make arrangements with some 
of his clan further down the river, with whom he was at feud, 
for our proceeding unmolested. 

We were quartered here in a sunken fort, in which was a 
small shed with a very thin thatched roof; the heat was most 
trying, and most of the ladies and all of the children were 
attacked by opthalmia, from which their sufferings, which we 
had no means of alleviating, were most acute and protracted. 

Our departure was put off from day to day, and it was not 
till the 19th June that we started for Gopalpore, which wc 
reached without further adventure by midday of the 21st. 

The marked loyalty of the Baja of Gopalpore, as well as 
the aid which he rendered to sevral parties of fugitives are 
well-known to Government; we were here comparatively sale, 
and made our way by water without difficulty to llinapore, 
where we arrived on the 29th J une. 


Statement of Colonel Lennox of the late 22nd Regiment N. 1. 
stationed at Fyzahad. 

July 1 , 1857. 

On the evening of the 8th June intimation having been 
received that the 17th regiment native infantry were to 
rnarch*into Fyzabad on the following morning, every officer 
was at his post, myself at the quarter guard, the troops by 
their arms. Two companies were told off for the support of the 
13th light field battery. Every precaution taken for de¬ 
fensive operations. At ten r. M. an alarm was sounded in the 
6tli Oude irregular infantry lines, and taken up by the 22nd 
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regiment native infantry. The battery prepared for action 
and the two companies in support of the guns immediately 
closed in and crossed bayonets over the vents preventing the 
officers of artillery from approaching the battery. This was 
reported to me by Major Mill, commanding the artillery. I 
then went to the guns and explained to iny men that the bugle 
sound was a false alarm, and ordered them to return to their 
respective posts and leave only one sentry over each gun. I 
then returned to the lines of the 22nd Regiment with the 
view of dismissing the regiment. I found the light com¬ 
pany had surrounded the regimental magazine with a view as 
they said of protecting it. It appears this was a concerted 
scheme for the troop of 15th irregular cavalry. Sallied and 
instantly planted patrolls all round the lines. T again visited 
the gnus and was refused admittance; the suhadar (the prime 
leader of the mutiny) Dulleep Singh telling me it was neces¬ 
sary to guard the guns, and requesting me to go to the quarter 
guard and take my rest, and that nothing should happen to 
myself and officers so long as we remained with the regiment. 
A guard with fixed bayonets surrounded me and escorted me 
to my charpoy in the quarter guard ; the officers also of the. re¬ 
giment were not allowed to move twelve paces without a guard 
following them. Several officers asked me leave to quit the 
station. I told them i had no power, and was a prisoner as 
themselves; but I had been assured by the suhadar Dulleep 
Singh that if they would remair^ quiet in the lines till day¬ 
break, be would give them an escort to the boats at Meerun 
ghaut, and send them off down the Gogra. Two officers trying to 
escape were fired at by the cavalry patrolls and brought back 
into the lines unhurt. About sun rise of the Oth, the officers 
were allowed to take to the boats, myself and family alone 
remaining in cantonments. At 10 a. m. suhadar Dulleep Singh 
visited me having previously placed sentries all round my 
bungalow, be stated he was sorry for what hud occurred, but 
such was liis fate, and ljc could not prevent it; that the lles- 
saldar of the 5th troop, 15th irregular cavalry, was the leader, 
but that not a hair of our heads should be touched, and that 
he (the suhadar) had come to order us about and have it pre¬ 
pared for us, and he hoped we should pass down the river in 
safety, for he could not he answerable for us when the 17t,h 
regiment arrived at Fyzabad. We remained in cantonment 
till 2 r. M., and in the course of the morning the Moulvie 
(who created a disturbance in the city of Fyzabad, and after¬ 
wards was confined in our quarter guard until released by the 
mutineers) sent the assistant apothecary of the dispensary 
to say that he was sorry for what had happened, but if myself 
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and family would stay a few days in cantonments, he would 
take care of us. However the sepoys guarding our house becom¬ 
ing riotous and insolent for plunder, we deemed it prudent to 
leave. We started by boat at 2 i*. M. not knowing that the 
Fyzabad mutineers had sold us into the hands of the 17th 
regiment, which fact we learnt from two sepoys, who accom¬ 
panied us, namely Thakoor Missur, grenadier company, and 
Sunker Singh, No. seven Company. On arriving at Adjoodhea, 
we Avere held by a cavalry picquet, who after looking into the 
boat suffered us to pass on. We had not proceeded far when 
another scout hailed us to bring to, or Ave should be fired on ; he 
also suffered us to pass; the sepoys Avith us explaining to the 
scouts that Ave were sent off by the JMoulvie. At about half-past 
10 at night we passed the camp of the 17th regiment, but on 
rounding a sand bank came upon a picquet of the mutineers, 
and we were advised by our sepoys and boatmen to leave the boat 
and ereep along the side of the bank, and that the boat should 
be brought round to meet us. We accordingly left the boat 
and crossed the sand bank being out nearly tAvo hours. When 
the boat came up we crossed over the river to the Goruckpore 
district. In the morning about day break some men coming 
down to bathe told us that there were on the look out for 
Europeans, and advised us to learm our boats as soon as we 
could ; and follow some six or seven sahibs, who the day before, 
had gone on toivards Goruckpore. We Avere about leaving the 
boat Avhen a party of men aime and enquired Avho was in the 
boat: being satisfied by the boatmen they went away. We then 
immediately quitted the boat, leaving every thing in it, and 
starting off to march on foot towards Goruckpore, Avith only the 
clothes Ave had on : our ayah and khitmutgar accompanying us. 
i We stopped often at wells and under trees, and had proceed¬ 
ed about six miles, it being 10 o’clock when we halted at a 
village, and having got a draught of milk prepared to rest 
during the great heat; but avc were soon disturbed; for a 
horseman advancing over the country armed to the teeth, 
having a huge horse pistol in his hand, which he cocked and 
levelling it at ray head, desired me to follow him to the camp 
of the 17th regiment, and make no delay, for he Avas to get a 
reAvard of 500 Rs. for each of our heads. 

We had not retraced our steps more than a mile when a lad 
joined us, who was knoivn to the horsemen, which determined 
the latter to make us quicken our pace; the lad however pre¬ 
vailed on the horsemen to let us drink water and rest near a vil¬ 
lage, and whilst so doing he sent a boy to call men to our rescue, 
o appeared that Nazim Meer Mahomed Hussain Khan, and his 
Itphew Meer Myndee Hussain Khan bad a small fort close 
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by about three quarters of a mile off. The Nazim imme¬ 
diately sent out ten or twelve footmen armed, who directed 
us to follow them, and also led the horsemen by the bridle, 
having disarmed him. One of the men, however, sent out for 
our rescue, greatly abused me, and looking to his pistol and 
priming, swore he would shoot those Englishmen who had 
come to take away their caste ana make them Christians. 

About mid-day we reached the fortified dwelling of the 
Nazim, and were ushered into the place where he was holding 
a council. He bade us rest and take some shirbet, assuring 
us that no harm should happen to us; and he rebuked his 
insolent retainer for hinting that a stable close by would do 
for us to dwell in, as we should not require it long, it being 
prepared to kill the dogs. However the Nazim rebuked him 
and told us not to fear, for he would not suffer us to quit till 
the road was open, and we could reach Goruckporc in safety. 

On the second day the Nazim fearing the scouts of the 
17th regiment would give intelligence that Europeans had hid 
in his fort, made us assume native dresses. The Begum clothed 
my wife and daughter and the Nazim clothed me; he then 
sent a party dressed up in our English clothing out with an 
escort about nine at night to deceive his outposts, and also 
the villagers, they returned about midnight in their proper 
dresses, and it was supposed by all except the confidential 
persons of the Nazim’s household that he had sent us away. 
We remained in captivity in rear of his zenanah in a reed-hut 
nine days, treated very kindly and considerately, having plenty 
of food and a daily visit from our keeper. After we had been 
in captivity seven days the Nazim came to me and said, he 
had just heard that the Collector of Goruckpore was at his 
station, and if I would write a letter to him he would get it 
safely conveyed. On Thursday, the 8th of June,, an alarm was 
given that an enemy was in full force coming against the fort. 
My wife and daughter were immediately hid in the zenanah, 
myself hid in a dark wood godown. The horsemen however 
on nearing the fort were found to be a party sent by the 
Collector of Goruckpore for our rescue. The Nazim furnished 
my wife and daughter with palkees, and Che rest of us on 
horse, left the considerate and noble Nazim’s at 11 A. M., and, 
passing Amorah reached Captaingunge at 4 i\ M., where I 
found Farrier, Sergeant Busher of the artillery, who also had 
been rescued by the same party that came to our rescue. The 
next day we arrived at Bustee and were hospitably received 
by Mr. Osborne, the opium agent, and his family, who gave 
us European clothing. After remaining there three days, we 
proceeded to Goruckpore, Azimghur and Ghazeepore. 

o 1 
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Throughout this severe trial I have found the promise ful¬ 
filled to me and my family—“ And as the day so shall thy 
strength be.” 


Another Account. 

I remember the officers in the two boats ; I accompanied 
Lieut. Bright, 22nd native infantry ; Lieut. Parsons, 6th 
Oude irregulars ; Lieut. Cautley, 22nd native infantry; Ser¬ 
jeant "Rusher, the Serjeant-Major, the Quartermaster-Serjeant, 
22nd native infantry, and myself were in one boat; Colonel 
Goldney, Lieut. Currie, artillery ; Lieut. Ritchie, 22nd native 
infantry; Serjeant Edwards and Serjeant-Major Matthews in the 
second boat; three other boats followed behind. We waited 
two hours for them, but as they did not come we pushed off. 
As we were getting into the boat, we saw the sepoys of the 
22nd rushing towards the Treasury ; there were about two 
lakhs and 40,000 rupees in Captain Drummond’s house, where 
the treasure had been placed. On reaching a place called 
Begumgunge, about ten miles below Pyzabad, we met some 
mutineers encamped; at half-past one these men fired on us; 
there were 800 or 900 of them; about 100 men fired on us 
when we were 600 yards off. Colonel Goldney advised our 
pushing off to the opposite bank of the Gogra; we got on an 
island among some jhow fields. The mutineers got into din- 
qhecs and followed us; we made for the main boat from the 
island; there were about forty or fifty yards of water between. 
Major Mills was drowned. The Sergeant-Major, Lieut. Bright 
and I were taken prisoners, and taken to the camp of the 
mutineers, who were men of the 17t l > and 37th native infantry, 
and the 17th irregular cavalry. We were taken before the 
Soubahdar commanding the rebels. I don’t know his name; he 
was a Hindoo, and belonged to the 17th native infantry. He was 
an old man, slightly made, about five feet eight inches high, 
with gray hair, no hair on his face, and dark complexion. lie 
asked us who we were ; we replied. He then appealed to the 
Mussulmans on the Koran, and to the Hindoos on the cow, not 
to injure us, ancf told us to go away. Two men of the 17th 
then stepped out and shot the Sergeant-Major and Lieut. 
Bright. 1 was rescued by an artilleryman, and was hid in a 
Serai at Begumgunge, and sent off in disguise. While we 
were talking to the Soubahdar some fifteen or sixteen of the 
irregular cavalry, and ten or twelve sepoys, went after the 
remainder of our party. We heard firing across the river; 
the party returned, and reported they had killed Colonel 
Goldney and six other officers, and that three had escaped. 
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On ai’riving at Tanda, on the 10th instant, I heard people 
in the Serai saying that six or seven officers had been 
killed, and two or three were sheltered by some zemindar in 
Goruckpore district. After this I came via Mattoopore, 
Shahgunge, and Juanporc. Captain Reed, Deputy-Com¬ 
missary ; Captain A. P. Orr, Assistant-Commissary; Mr. E. 
O. Bradford, ditto ; and Captain Thurburn, reached Rajah 
Maun Sing’s house, and he promised shelter and protection. 
When I was at Mattoopore I heard that the above officers 
were going down in boats, with their families, escorted by 
some of the Rajahs’ guard. At Tanda I heard that a Mr. 
Fitzgerald, clerk in the Deputy Commissioner’s office and 
Overseer Sergeant Hurst, who were escorting the families of 
some sergeants to Allahabad, via Sultanpore, were killed, and 
the women and children also murdered. I do not know what 
has become of the officers who were in the boats behind us 
when we left Fyzabad. 


Statement of Farrier Sergeant. Busker of No. 13, Light Field 
Battery, regarding the mutinous outbreak at Fyzabad. 

On the morning of the 8th of June, news was brought into 
the station that the 17th regiment IS T . T., mutineers of Azim- 
gurh, were encamped a day’s journey from Fyzabad, and 
intended marching intcftlie station the following morning. 

I received orders from Major Mill, commanding the battery, 
to send my family without delay to Shahgunge, and leave them 
under the protection of Rajah Maun Sing of that place. I 
accordingly did so, sending along with them the families of four 
other non-commissioned officers. In the evening, by the order 
of Colonel Lennox, commanding the station, two companies of 
the 22nd N. I. were ordered to support our guns, and take up 
their position over on either side of the battery, or a company 
on each flank; this they did. The oflicers and men both 
Europeans and natives remained with their guns all ready for 
action ; when about 11 o’clock r. M. the alarm’was sounded in 
the lines of the 6th Oude irregular infantry, on hearing which 
the golundauze, or native artillery men, immediately loaded 
their guns with grape; whilst the port-fire men were in the 
act of lighting their port-fires, two companies of the 22ml 
regiment that were placed on either side of the guns rushed 
in with loaded muskets in hand amongst the artillery, and 
pointed them at the heads of the golundauze. Colonel Lennox 
and the other officers, 22nd regiment, were on the spot almost 
immediately after the occurrence, and tried by every persuasion 
to get their men from the guns, but to no purpose. About this 
time the whole of the 22nd regiment left tlieir lines and advanc- 
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ed towards our position shouting ; on coming up they ordered us 
(the Europeans) to quit the place, and said the guns were no 
longer ours, but theirs : we were then escorted by a portion of 
the 22nd" to the quarter guard of that regiment, and kept there 
under restraint till the following morning, when at break of 
day we were escorted to the river side, and directed to enter 
some boats that had been provided for us by the insurgents 
and proceed down the river. 

Whilst at the ghat, intelligence was brought to our escort 
that the mutineers were helping themselves to the treasure; 
this caused the escort to hasten back to the lines as quickly 
as possible. Here T will take the liberty to mention that the 
ressildar of the 5th troop, 15th irregular cavalry, appeared to 
be the moving man in the mutiny, and undertook the general 
direction of affairs. 

When the escort left us we took to the boats, four in 
number, but found them without boat-men ; however as there 
was no time to proceed in search of boat-men, it was resolved 
that the boat should be manned by ourselves; so we got in 
and as far as my memory serves me, in the following order:— 
In No. 1 or the first boat— 

1 Col. Goldney, Commissioner. 

2 Lieut. Currie, artillery. 

3 Lieut. Cautley, 22nd regiment N. 1. 

4 Lieut. Ritchie, 22nd regiment N. I. 

5 Lieut. Parsons, 6th Oude irregular infantry 

*6 Sergeant-major Mathews, 6th Oude irregular infantry. 

7 Sergeant Edwards, 13th light field battery. 

8 Sergeant Rusher, 13th light field battery. 

In No. 2, or second boat— 

1 Major Mill, commanding 13th light field battery. 

2 Adjutant Bright, 22nd regiment N. I. 

3 Sergeant-major Hulmc, 22nd regiment N. I. 

4 Mrs. IIulme„ 

5 Quarter Master Sergeant Russel, 22nd regiment N. I. 

6 Bugler Williamson, 13th light field battery. 

In No. 3 or third boat— 

1 Col. O’Brien, 6 th Oude irregular infantry. 

2 Capt. Gordon, 6tli Oude irregular infantry. 

3 Assistant Surgeon Collison, 6th Oude irregular infantry. 

4 Lieut. Anderson, 22nd regiment N. I. 

5 Lieut. Percival, 13th light field battery. 

In No. 4, or fourth boat— 

1 Lieut. Thomas, 22nd regiment N. I. 

2 Lieut. Lindsay, 22nd regiment N. I. 

3 Lieut. English, 22nd regiment N. I. 
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In the above order we dropped down the river on the 9th 
a little before sunrise. Whilst dropping a sepoy of the 22nd 
regiment. Teg Allie Khan, who had not joined the mutineers, 
was observed following in a canoe; he hailed us and requested to 
be taken with the party, he was accordingly taken in No. 1 boat. 
An hour or so after he was taken up, he made himself useful 
in procuring boat-men for Nos. 1 and 2 boats, near a village. 

After a little delay, which proceeded from getting boatmen, 
we again proceeded, and in a short time boats Nos. 1 and 2 
passed the town of Adjoodhea; this was between 8 and 9 A. M. 
Boat No. 3 was observed to put in at Adjoodhea, and No. 4 
was lost sight of, having dropped far astern. 

Nos. 1 and 2 proceeded on, and after leaving Adjoodhea, about 
three miles in rear, put to, to await the arrival of Nos. 3 and 
4. After waiting two hours and seeing no signs of the boats 
coming, wc again proceeded on for about nine coss, or eighteen 
miles, down stream, when we observed what appeared to us 
to be scouts, running along the right bank of the river, and 
giving notice of our approach. We then suspected all was 
not right—that we had been duped, and purposely led into 
danger ; on proceeding a little further, we distinctly observed 
a regiment of mounted cavalry, and another of native infantry 
in a body at the narrowest part of the stream, awaiting our 
approach. We had rib alternative but to proceed on. When 
Nos. 1 and 2 boats arrived opposite to them, they opened a 
brisk fire on us. Serjeant Matthews, who was one of the row¬ 
ers, was the first who fell, a ball having struck him at the baak 
of the head; another ball struck my hat and knocked it into the 
stream, sustaining no injury myself; those in No. 2 boat about 
100 yards behind, seeing our hazardous situation, put their boat 
to at a sand-bank entirely surrounded by water; wc in No. 1 
boat then put to also and went ashore, when Colonel Goldney re¬ 
quested us to lay down our arms and wait to sec if we could 
come to terms with the mutineers, they directing their fire on us. 
Nos. 1 and 2, the ! whole time. Some boats with mutineers 
pushed off from the opposite shore and came towards us; 
when about the centre of the stream they opened fire on us. 
Colonel Goldney observing this, directed that those who could 
run, should without any further loss of time, endeavour to es¬ 
cape, remarking that there was not even a shadow of a chance 
of our meeting with mercy at their hands, and at the same time 
added that he was too old himself to run ; we now, seven in 
number, including Teg Allie Khan, took Colonel Goldney’s 
advice, and gave leg bail, taking a direction across the country. 
I may here mention that from this period we remained in igno¬ 
rance of the fate of Colonel Goldney, and those of No. 2 
boat. We now started and continued running, but did not do 
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so long, before meeting with an obstacle which precluded our 
further advance in the direction we marked out, and this was 
the junction of two streams of considerable width; whilst 
at a stand still and deliberating as to our future course, we saw 
a number of men coming towards us, and whom we took for 
sepoys. All but Teg Allie Khan and Serjeant Edwards jump¬ 
ed into the stream, and thought to escape by swimming to the 
opposite bank; after swimming a short distance. Teg Allie 
Khan called out and told us to return as they were only villa¬ 
gers. I, Lieutenant Ritchie and Lieutenant Cautley returned, 
but Lieutenant Currie and Lieutenant Parsons got too far into 
the stream, and in endeavouring to return were both, I regret to 
say, drowned; I myself narrowly escaped having twice gone 
down, but through the timely aid of one of the villagers, was 
safely got out. We had no sooner got out of the water than we 
were again alarmed, at seeing a boat full of people rounding a 
point, and thought they too were spies, we now ran and conti¬ 
nued our course along the bank, not missing sight of the stream 
until we were fairly exhausted. We then entered a patch of 
high grass, growing at the river side, or at a short distance 
from it, and rested ourselves. We missed Teg Allie Khan 
at this time; whilst in our place, of concealment, a boy herd¬ 
ing cattles caught, sight of us, and ran towards the river, and 
with his herd crossed over, himself bidding on by a buffalo’s 
tail. On crossing over, it appeared he informed the jemadar 
of the village of our situation, for shortly after the jemadar 
dune down and called out to us, and told us not to be alarmed, 
and that he would bring a boat for us; this he did, and on 
reaching his side of the river, he informed us that Teg Allie 
Khan had reported all particulars to him, and requested that 
a party be sent in search of us, and that the hoy who had 
been herding cattle brought him information of where wo 
were. This jemadar very kindly took us to his hut and 
entertained us as hospitably as he could, supplying us with 
provisions and cots to lie on ; we remained under his protection 
till twelve o’clock, and as we had the light of the moon we 
recommenced our journey and took the road for Amorah, the 
jemadar himself accompanying us to the next village, a little 
before entering which we were surrounded by a party of free¬ 
booters who demanded money, we told them we had none, but 
this did not serve them, and they satisfied themselves by 
searching our person: when satisfied we possessed nothing, 
they offered no molestation, but allowed us to prosecute our 
journey. On entering the village the jemadar who accom¬ 
panied us, made us over to a chowkedar and directed him to 
take us to the next village, and make us over to the chowkedar 
of it; and thus we proceeded on from village to village till we 
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arrived at Amorah; here we were rejoiced to meet the party 
that belonged to No. 4 boat, who told us that as they could not 
get their boat along, they deserted her and proceeded across 
the country. We were glad to find these gentlemen had arms, 
for we, who had joined them, had not even a stick. I must 
not forget to mention that Teg Allie Khan again formed one 
of our party, for we lost sight of him before crossing the river, 
where we experienced the kind treatment at the village 
Jemedar’s hands; we did not remain more than a few minutes 
at Amorah, as we were anxious to renew our journey. The 
tussildar who at this place gave us protection, further aided us 
by giving each a couple of rupees, and one pony to Lieut. 
Ritchie and another to Lieut. Cautley, for the journey; wo 
again started (now at 7 A. M. of the 10th) taking the road 
to Captaingunge, under the guidance of a couple of tliannah 
burkundazes. 

We reached Captaingunge safely and inquired at the tussil- 
daree if there were any European residents at Bustee, a place 
of some note, and were informed by the Jemadar that there 
were not, but were told that he had received information that 
a party of the 17th native infantry with treasure had marched 
down from Goruckpore and were en route to Eyzabad, and had 
halted at Bustee, and advised us not to take the road to Bustee, 
but to go to Gye Ghat where he said we would meet with protec¬ 
tion and get boats to take us to Dinapore. The Jemedar furnish¬ 
ed us with five tattoos and fifty rupees, and put us under the pro¬ 
tection of three burkundauzes, giving them directions to proceed 
with us to Gye Ghat. We accordingly started, and after making 
about eight miles, sighted a village (Mohadubbah) which one 
of the Burkundauzes invited us to go to, telling us that, we could 
there rest ourselves for a short time, and that he would refresh 
us with sherbet; we agreed, and this burkundauze, who gave the 
invitation, started off ahead with a pretence of getting 
ready a place of accommodation and the sherbet. Nothing 
doubting that all was right, we proceeded on, as we thought, 
in perfect safety; on nearing the village the burkundauze 
again found us, and had some conversation apart with the 
other two men. On our reaching it we observed, to our horror, 
that the whole village was armed; however we made no remark, 
but passed on thi*ough it under the guidance of the three 
burkundauzes. On getting to the end of it, we had to cross a 
nullah waste deep in water; whilst crossing this, the villagers 
rushed on us, tulwar and matchlock in hand; seeing that 
they were bent on our destruction, we pushed through the 
water as quickly as possible, not however, without leaving one 
of our number behind, who unfortunately was the last, and 
him (Lieutenant Lindsay) they cut to pieces ; on reaching the 
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opposite bank, the villagers made a furious attack on us liter¬ 
ally butchering five of o«r party. 

I and Lieutenant Cautley then ran, and most of the mob 
in full chase after us. Lieutenant Cautley after running about 
300 yards, declared he could run no longer, and stopped; on 
the mob reaching him he was ^lso cut to pieces. After des¬ 
patching poor Lieutenant Cautley, they continued the chase 
after me, but after running a short distance, and finding that 
I was a long way off', they desisted. I was now the only one 
left, not having even Teg Allie Khan with me. I proceeded, 
and in a short time came to a village, and the first I met was 
a brahmin, of whom I begged a drink of water, telling him I 
was exhausted; lie asked mo where I came from, and what 
had happened to me; I told my tale as quickly as I could, and 
he appeared to compassionate my case. He assured me that 
no harm would come to me in his village, and that as the villa¬ 
gers were all brahmins, others would not dare to enter it to 
do me harm. He then directed me to be seated under a shady 
tree in the village, and left me. After a short absence he re¬ 
turned bringing with him a large bowl of sherbet; this I drank 
greedily and was hardly done, when he started up and bid 
me run for my life as Baboo Bully Sing was approaching the 
village ; I got up and attempted to run, but found I could not, so 
walked. I tried to get to some hiding place ; in going through 
a lane, I met an old woman and she pointed out an empty hut 
and bid me run into it; I did so, and finding in it a quantity of 
straw I laid down and thought to conceal myself in it; I was 
not long there when some of the Bully Sing’s men entered and 
commenced a search and used their lances and tulwars in pro.- 
bing into the straw ; of course it w r as not long before I was 
discovered ; I was dragged out by the hair of my head and 
exhibited to the view of the natives who had congregated 
round him, when all kinds of abusive epithets were applied to 
me; alfd then commenced a march leading me from village to 
village exhibiting me, and the rabble at my heels hooting and 
abusing me. After passing through each his men used to stop 
and tell me to kneel and then ask Bully Sing if they were to 
decapitate me; his usual reply was “ not yet; take him on 
to the next village.” I was led into the court-yard and put in the 
stocks, this was about night-fall. During the night I heard 
angry words pass between' Bully Sing and his brother; I 
could not exactly make out the particulars, but I remember 
his brother telling him to beware of what he was doing, and 
that hie acts of the day would perhaps recoil upon himself; 
however the result of the quarrel proved in every way beneficial 
to me, for about 3 o’clock in the morning Bully Sing came to 
me himself and directed my release from the stocks, and asked 
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me if I should not like to have some thing to eat and drink ; 
and his bearing towards me was entirely changed, and wholly 
different to what it had been. 

The following morning a party made their appearance, 
headed by a villain named Jaffer Ally, whom I recognized as the 
person who shot poor Lieutenaut Ritchie the previous day, and 
who fired at me; of this he mads a boast at Bully Sing’s when 
he saw me and asked Bully Sing to make me over to him and 
that he would burn me alive; he was told in reply that 3" 
would be delivered over to no person, and to quit the place. 
This rascal then said my kismut was very good. I remained 
at Bully Sing’s ten days during which time I had no reason 
to complain of the treatment I received; but this I mainly 
attribute to the interference of his brother in my behalf. 

On the 10th day a Mr. Peppy sent a daroga with an elephant 
and an escort to take me to him. I was glad of the oppor¬ 
tunity and’ willingly accompanied the party ; but it was not 
without some trouble and a good deal of persuasion that the 
daroga induced Bully Sing to let me go. Anterior to this 
a Mr. Cook, Indigo planter, and Mr. Patterson, Collector of 
Goruckpore, made several attempts to get me away from Bul¬ 
ly Sing, but to no purpose. I here offer my best and most 
grateful acknowledgments to all three gentlemen for their 
kind consideration and 'endeavours in my behalf. On joining 
Mr. Peppy I proceeded with him to Captaingunge, and there 
to my joy I met Colonel Lennox and his family. Here wo 
remained for the remainder of the day and the night. The 
next morning I accompanied Colonel Lennox and family to 
Bustee escorted by a party of sowars; here we were most 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Osborne of the Opium depart¬ 
ment. I shall not soon forget this gentleman’s kindness nor 
that of Colonel Lennox to me, and here offer to both my 
hearty and sincere thanks. 

At Bustee we were joined by Teg Allie Ivhan. who 
managed to effect his escape from the ouslought at Moliadub- 
bah. At. Bustee we halted two days, and in the evening 
proceeded to Goruckpore, thence to Azimghur, and from Azim- 
ghur to Gha?eepore, without any thing further of note occur¬ 
ring. At this station I ai'rived on the morning of the 26th 
June, thankful to Providence for bringing me safely through 
all my difficulties. 


StTLTANFORE. 

It appears from various accounts that the mutiny at this 
station was commenced by the Military. Police Regiment, on 
the 8<Ji or 9th of June, firing at the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
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S. Fisher, whilst ho rode past their lines after an interview 
with Mr. Block, the Deputy Commissioner. 

Colonel Fisher, who commanded the 15th Irregular Cavalry, 
managed to reach his own lines, where he was met by his two 
Officers, Captain A. Gibbings and Lieutenant C. W. Tucker. 
They succeeded with difficulty in getting him into a dooley ; 
feeling himself mortally wounded, he begged them to leave 
him and provide for their own safety. 

Very soon the men of the regiment attacked them, killing 
Colonel Fisher and Captain Gibbings, but Lieutenant Tucker 
succeeded in escaping across country. Lieutenant Tucker’s 
escape is thus related by his wife:— 

On the Sunday before the mutiny at Sultanpore (which 
was on the Tuesday morning, June 9th) Charlie went out 
some distance to meet the wing of his regiment which he com¬ 
manded at Seetapore, and which was inclined to mutiny, to 
see if he could pacify the men; and he apparently did so, 
and brought them, with the second in command, into Sultan¬ 
pore on the Monday night late. About eight o’clock on the 
Tuesday morning poor Colonel Fisher, while out, was shot 
through the body by the native police. Charlie directly went 
to him, and, after much trouble, persuaded some of the men 
to get him into a dooley. He said he was dying ; but Charlie 
took out the ball, and gave him some water. lie then tried 
to persuade the regiment to come near their Colonel, but no 
one would obey any order. They were aH under some trees 
close to our house. A party of them then made a rush at. 
Captain Gibbings who was on horseback at a little distance, 
and killed him ; and then the men shouted to Charlie to go 
away. He found it was all over then, and so rode off'. Three 
men rode after him about a mile, and then returned. He rode 
some distance, and,then got into a jungle, where he stayed a 
great part of the day; but he had first gone into a village 
with one of his grooms who had got his mare, and who said 
he would take care of him; but Charlie found out that he 
meant to betray him; so he rode off. 

Only fancy how dreadful it was for him to be wandering 
about in the heat of the day, not knowing where to go, and 
getting people to give him water to drink at wells, and at last 
drinking it out of little streams—he was so terribly thirsty. 
At last, about four o’clock in the afternoon, he asked a man 
whom he saw for some water, and also if he could protect him, 
for he and his horse were both getting knocked up. The man 
said he would, and took him into his village and t afterwards to 
his master, who lived in a native fort, and who was the prin¬ 
cipal person in the place; and there Charlie stayed until the 
party from here went to fetch him. 
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Deposition of Sheikh Emarnbux, late Jailor in Sooltanpore, 
district of Oude, taken on the 3 rd September , 1858. 

On the 10th May 1857, I was ordered by Mr. Blook, 
Deputy Commissioner of Sooltanpore, to proceed to Chandah 
(ten coss east of Sooltanpore,) with Luehmun Pershad, Kotwal 
of Sooltanpore, with a view of‘instituting enquiries regarding 
a quarrel that had lately taken place in the vicinity of Chandah, 
amongst some zemindars. Whilst at Chandah, about the 5th of 
.Tune 1857, I received information that the troops at Juanpore 
had mutinied and had plundered the station, and that the 
mutineers had, shortly after the outbreak, been joined by troops 
from Benares. I immediately despatched an urzee to Mr. 
Block (on the 5th) informing that gentleman of what I had 
heard; I also sent spies towards Juanpore, and on their return, 
they informed me that the mutinous troops at J uanpore, after 
having plundered the treasury, houses, &c., &c., were marching 
towards Sooltanpore. I again wrote to Mr. Block, and imme¬ 
diately collected all the Chowkeedars and Gooraits of the 
neighbourhood, and ordered them to remain at the Thannah 
and Tehseel at Chandah, both of which had been previously 
strengthened by a party of forty Rajkoomar Rajpoots sent 
there by Mr. Block. These arrangements had hardly been 
made, when I heard that the insurgents had actually reached 
Koeripore, which is about three miles east of Chandah—not 
receiving, through the Chowkeedars whom I had sent out for 
information, correct accounts of the advance of the rebels, 

I determined upon going myself to Koeripore. On my * 
arrival there, I saw 500 or 600 men, sepoys; they had 
evidently been marching in great haste, they wore their native 
clothes, and had converted their uniform broad cloth pantaloons 
into bags, having filled them with rupees. They had their 
belts and muskets. The Buneeahs at Koeripore had fled, and 
the sepoys succeeded with difficulty in obtaining sugar for 
sherbet , by paying one rupee per seer for it. As I was dis¬ 
guised as a common ryot, I easily mixed amongst them, and 
asked them if any other troops were coming in the same 
direction. They told me that a few more would join them, and 
that one regiment of infantry and one of cavalry had gone 
from Juanpore towards Fyzabad, and one regiment of infantry 
towards Pertabgurh, and they themselves were en route to 
Sooltanpore. They also said that they had killed some officers 
at Juanpore, taken possession of the treasury, &c. &c., adding 
that Benares .and Allahabad were both in the hands of the 
sepoys, and that it was now the ‘ Telinga Raj? They said 
that the 8th Begiment Oude irregular force at Sooltanpore had 

1 * 1 
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turned * Christian ,’ (*. e. made use of the cartridges,) but 
that the 1st regiment military police, 15th irregular cavalry, 
were true to the cause. Hearing all this, I returned speedily 
to Chandah and once more wrote to Mr. Block. This was 
the second urzee I had despatched this day (6th June) to 
Sooltanpore. 

1 was now in hourly expectation of the arrival at Chandah 
of the rebel troops, and had sent spies to give immediate 
notice of their approach. One spy returned after a long 
delay and told me that the rebels at Koeripore had asked him 
how many men were at Chandah. The chowkedar answered 
that taking into account chowkedars, Gooraits, Police, &c. 
&c., there were at least 500 men at Chandah. They then 
gave him three rupees (which he showed me) to conduct them 
by an indirect road, so as to avoid Chandah, towards Sool¬ 
tanpore. 

I again dispatched this chowkedar with two or three 
others, and on their return was informed that the rebels had, 
on their arrival at a village three miles south of Chandah, 
separated into two parties, one party was to cross the Goom- 
tee at Bhuppass ghat‘(about twenty miles east of Sooltanpore) 
and the other party was to proceed towards Meerapore-Kuturat, 
eight miles south of Sooltanpore. The spy could not discover 
the reason for this separate move. I again forwarded this 
information to Sooltanpore. On the 7th, I received a per- 
wannah from Mr. Block, ordering me back to Sooltanpore, as 
he was anxious that I should return to my post at the Sooltan¬ 
pore jail. 1 remained a short time at Chandah to wait the arrival 
of a tlianadar to whom to make over charge, and at about 12 
o’clock I started for Sooltanpore. On the road I heard the 
sound of musketry, and shortly afterwards I received informa¬ 
tion that a fresh body of rebel troops from Juanpore had 
reached Chandah and had completely plundered it. Further 
on near Lmmbooah, which is fourteen miles south-east of Sool¬ 
tanpore, I saw large bodies of troops proceeding towards 
Sooltanpore ; these halted at Lumbooah. I continued my road 
and reached Sooltanpore at four o’clock i\ M.,—before reach¬ 
ing the station, 1 met successively several sepoys of the 8th 
Regiment Oude irregular force and of the military police, 
who each told me that things had gone wrong, and that on the 
following day (9th J une) ‘ whatever was to happen would 
happen’ {‘jo hooch hona hai, hog a') I proceeded quickly to Mr. 
Stroyan’s (Assistant Commissioner’s) house, where 1 also found 
Air. Block, Mr. Stroyan was ill and in bed ; I now mentioned 
all that I had heard and seen. Mr. Block immediately wrote 
a note to Colonel Fisher, Commanding Sooltanpore, whose 
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lines were at Badshahgunge, two miles from the station. He 
shortly after arrived, and I was again told to repeat what I had 
already stated. Colonel Fisher asked whether I thought it 
would be advisable for him to take a body of horse and foot 
and attack suddenly the rebels at Lumbooah. 1 at once an¬ 
swered that his own men could not be depended upon, and I 
again repeated what the sepoys had told me as I was approach¬ 
ing the station that morning. After a long consultation car¬ 
ried on in English, Colonel Fisher returned to his lines at 
Badshahgunge. After his departure I begged of the gentlemen 
to leave the station, but they refused to do so. Early next 
morning, Colonel Fisher again came to the station, and, after 
speaking to the gentlemen, started in the direction of the can¬ 
tonment of the military police, near Badshahgunge, where some 
disturbance had taken place; a short time after his depar¬ 
ture I heard the sound of musketry. I mounted one of the 
bastions of the jail and saw that the bungalows of the officers 
of the 15th irregular cavalry had been set on fire, and was soon 
told that Colonel Fisher had been killed by the men of the 
military police. 1 ran and gave notice of this to Messrs. 
Block and Stroyan, who at length made preparations for flight. 
By this time some of the sepoys and sowars from Badshah¬ 
gunge had entered the station. The two gentlemen accom¬ 
panied by a Hindoo writer boy and myself walked towards the 
river which runs under Mr. Block’s ^garden. Here Mr. 
Stroyan, who was, M already stated, ill, mounted Mr. Block’s 
horse ; we went along the river side under the high bank, and 
crossed it a little to the eastward of Captain Bunburry’s house. 
After crossing, we were guided by one MowlaBuksh, jemadar 
of clmprassees, who, it appeared, promised Mr. Block to 
conceal him. He took us to a small house, close to the town 
of Soolt.anpore and to its eastward near the river—it was a very 
small place. Arrived here, Mr. Block urgently asked me to 
return to the station and see what was going on there. I did 
so and found that the prisoners had been released, the bunga¬ 
lows all in flames, and the property being plundered. I endea¬ 
voured to persuade Gungadeen, a jemadar of chuprassces, 
with some of his men, to accompany me back to the spot 
where the gentlemen had taken refuge. I now returned to 
Booltanpore (town); on reaching the small house where 1 had 
left Mr. Block, I saw one Yaseen Khan, resident of Sooltan- 
pore, seated before the door, but no one in the house. I asked 
Yaseen Khan where the gentlemen were. He answered in a 
ferocious manner, abusing me at the same time; he would 
doubtless have murdered me, had not a friendly person, by 
name Soobhan Khan made me a sign to move on. I did so. 
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and hiding as much as possible in the high grass, moved along 
the bank of the river, eastward. At a short distance, I met 
a boy of about ten years of age, who told me that the people 
of Sooltanpore had murdered the gentlemen. I asked him to 
show me the place where the bodies were. He did so, and 
at about a mile from the town (to the north-east) I found them. 
The body of Mr. Block was in deep water, I saw the mark of 
a ball on his right temple. Mr. Stroyan’s body was on the 
dry ground at some distance from the bank of the river, it was 
dreadfully marked with deep sword cuts. He had evidently 
advanced from the river side to face the enemy, one of whom 
he had succeeded in wounding. Whilst I was looking at the 
bodies, a Mahomedan zemindar came up to the spot, and 1 begged 
him to assist me in bringing Mr. Stroyan’s body. He consented 
and called out to some men, who were working in a field hard by ; 
with the assistance of these men, I dug the ground deep enough 
to admit of the body being placed within, I covered it with as 
much earth as circumstances would allow me to scrape together. 
I would also have buried Mr. Block’s body, but owing to the 
depth of the water in which it was floating, I could not reacli it. 

From the boy, who had guided me, I learnt that Mowla 
Buksh, shortly after the arrival of the gentlemen in his house, 
cried out “ the people of Sooltanpore are threatening to attack 
me, because I have given refuge to Europeans, but I shall 
defend them with my^il'e.” This ruse of the wretch succeeded, 
for on hearing this coast more than onfb repeated, Messrs. 
Block and Stroyan thought naturally that it would be advisable 
now to leave the place, which was no longer one of concealment. 
They consequently marched in an easterly direction, along 
the bank of the river which is excessively high and deep. 
They were soon followed by Mowla Buksh and others running 
along the top of the bank and firing upon the fugitives ; the 
latter were however protected by the high bank ; at length 
the bank slopes into the plain, and here with nothing to protect 
them from the balls of the assassins, they soon fell. It would 
appear that Mr. Block on receiving his first wound rushed into 
the river, hoping to cross, but a second ball deprived him 
of life. 

After burying Mr. Stroyan, I returned once more to Sool¬ 
tanpore (town) where I was kindly received by one Rujjub 
Khan, commandant, to whom I related what had happened; 
he abused Mowla Buksh, saying that from his very birth he 
had been a 4 duyya baz ’ (full of deceit). I now crossed the 
river and proceeded via Durriabad to Lucknow, which place 
I reached several days before the affair at Chinhut. My de¬ 
position was taken by Mr. Gubbins, Financial Commissioner. 
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Mutiny at Selone. 

Up to the 1st June, the district was not much affected by 
the mutinies, and judging by the collections which were then 
going on for the Rubbee Kists, the talookdars and large zemin¬ 
dars had at this time no intention whatever of joining in re¬ 
bellion, for without exception they paid up. - 

On the morning of the 8th June, I received positive intel¬ 
ligence from the Deputy Commissioner, Sultanpore, that 
mutinous troops were marching on Selone, Sultanpore, and 
Fyzabad. Probably these reports were made to the Deputy 
Commissioner to cause a panic, for on the same day the troops 
at that station mutinied;—I attached no importance to this or 
other reports which were constantly being made, evidently 
with a view to get rid of us. 

On the night of the 8th, Captain Thompson’s regiment, the 
1st Oude, requested permission to have their arms with them 
in case of an attack. 

On the morning of the 9th, reports were made to me that 
both the Sultanpore and Fyzabad regiments had mutinied. 
A troop of Captain Harding’s ressalah arrived at Selone 
without any orders. The ressaldar stated the Sultanpore 
officers had fled through Pertabgurh, and that place being 
abandoned, he had come to Selone. I discovered that, some 
of his party had been engaged in the plunder at Pertabgurh, 
and that others were fugitive sowars from Allahabad, where 
a portion of the regftnent was stationed. 

During the day whilst at kutcherry, for the usual appear¬ 
ances were still kept up, and I had every confidence in the 1st 
Oude regiment, several Police fugitives and others arrived 
from Sultanpore and Pertabgurh, two officers’ horses were 
brought in, and several Jail fugitives from Allahabad were 
caught on the 8th and 9th. 

About 1 v. m. of the 9th, some sowars came in and report¬ 
ed the troops from Allahabad were en route, and another party 
intimated the troops from Sultanpore were at Attayah, about 
eight miles offj both reports no doubt were spread to create a 
panic. 

I proceeded to the officer commanding, who had already 
given orders for his regiment to turn out. I accompanied him 
to the parade, and sent off parties of sowars in the directions 
intimated. After about two hours, nothing further occurring. 
Captain Thompson ordered his men to pile arms. On being 
ordered to re-assemble, they paid no attention. It was evident 
they intended to mutiny, but we took no notice whatever; 
extra sentries were put on, and the men were still under some 
control. 
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I paraded the troops of cavalry which had no European 
officer, and in reply to my address, they one and all declared 
they were faithful and would stand by me. The ressaldar 
privately told me, out of the eighty-five men, he could only 
depend on twenty. 

All the officers assembled this night at my house. My 
wife and two children were the only officer’s family present; 
there were the wives and children of two sergeants and one 
apothecary, besides the writers of my office. 

The night passed quietly. Early in the morning, I proceed¬ 
ed round the station, and observed the men of the Oude regi¬ 
ment carrying off their property to the neighbouring villages. 

About 6 o’clock a. m. the guard of the Jail released the 
prisoners. Captain Thompson still thought he could bring his 
regiment round, and I determined to hold on as long as 
possible, but they clearly intimated at last that we had better 
leave, if we did not, they would not answer for our lives. No 
native officer even would now obey his call, and the regi¬ 
ment would furnish no guards for our protection. 

At 2 r. m., my house was surrounded by all the budmashes of 
the place, including several of my own police Chuprassees, &c., 
clamouring for pay ; they crowded close round it and looked 
hostile. 1 got out where the sowars were stationed, and in¬ 
duced twenty of them to mount and come to my house, when 
throwing out a hag of rupees to get them away from the 
verandahs, into which they had pressed, the sowars rode in 
between them and the house and drove them off, so far 
behaving well. 

Whilst this was going on, preparations were made for the 
whole party to leave: a few sepoys of the regiment stated 
they would escort ns through the lines (our course laying 
through them) but that they could not undertake to do so at 
a later period. The men as we passed through were all outside 
with their arms in their hands; some were respectful, others 
loaded their muskets as we passed them. 

The sowars were on the right flank of the infantry, mount¬ 
ed, watching what was going on. 

I was followed from the station only by my jailor, with 
some twenty men and a private of the 33rd regiment with some 
fifty new levies ; but ten of all ranks accompanied Captain 
Thompson. My Police sowars and every one had deserted 
with the above exception. 

f had previously arranged with ITuinwunt Sing, of Kala 
Kunkur, that he should get together as many men as he could, 
ami meet me on the other side of the station; this he did, and 
escorted our whole party to his fort at Dharooporc, where we 
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remained some fourteen days, when with the aid of other 
Talookdars, the Thakorain of Bhudree and Sheodyal of 
Duheyaon, we succeeded in reaching Allahabad. 

Mutiny at Fersiia'deetore. 

Captain Thompson to the Secretary to the Government of India. 

Allahabad , June 25, 1857. 

I have the honor to report for the information of Govern¬ 
ment, that the 1st regiment Oude irregular infantry lately 
under my command, mutinied at Pershadeepore, Oude, on the 
10 th instant. 

The conduct of the regiment up to the 9th instant continued 
to be most exemplary, notwithstanding the trials to which 
they had been put by the false accounts of their friends and 
relatives from different disbanded and mutinous corps. They 
made use of their cartridges, and ridiculed the idea of there 
being anything to be objected to in their composition, and on 
the occasion of some evil-disposed person having caused bones 
to be placed in the attah sold in the Sudder Bazar, they showed 
no excitement, but said they had perfect confidence in the 
good faith of their officers. 

Matters wont on thus smoothly until the 9th instant, on 
which date a troop of tlie 3rd Oude irregular cavalry arrived 
from Pertaubgurh. On the afternoon of that day a sowar, 
pretending to have escaped from a party of mutinous troops 
galloped into the station and reported, that an irregular cavalry 
regiment, a wing of an infantry regiment, and two guns were 
within two miles; and at the same time a report arrived from 
the direction of Sultanpore, to the effect that the mutinous 
troops from that station were also advancing to attack us. 

On the receipt of the above intelligence, I immediately 
paraded my regiment, and detached a duffadar’s party to 
ascertain the truth of the matter. They returned in a short 
time, saying that the story was altogether false. I accordingly 
turned my men in again, and after some time returned to my 
bungalow. 

In the evening the native officers urged the European offi¬ 
cers to keep in the lines, where, in case of an attack, they 
would be safer than in their bungalows, and their request was 
complied with. 

The next morning I found the whole of the men dressed 
and accoutred, which caused me to suspect that all was not 
right, and on asking the native officers what was the matter, 
I was informed that the regiment had mutinied. 

I shortly after heard that Captain Barrow, the Deputy 
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Commissioner of Salone, was aware of the mutiny, and had 
decided upon leaving the station. 

I was anxious, if possible, to save the good men of the corps 
of whom there were many, and suggested that they should 
separate themselves from the bad men, and march with the 
European officers and columns into Allahabad. After a short 
time had elapsed the native officers came to me and said, that 
the treasure must at any rate be abandoned, and would then 
be plundered, the men therefore hoped that I would give them 
each six months’ pay, and they would march with the Euro¬ 
pean officers to any neighbouring stations. This proposal was 
agreed to, and the money disbursed ; but I regret to say at 
tiie last moment the temptation of the remainder of the trea¬ 
sure was too great, and it was evident that the men had an 
intention of fulfilling their engagement. 

When I discovered that the mutiny was complete, I pro¬ 
ceeded to Captain Barrow’s house, and arranged to leave with 
all the other Europeans at 4 P. M., but before leaving I went 
to the lines of the regiment, called upon all men who wished 
to accompany me, and directed them to assemble on the road 
for that purpose. I then returned to Captain Barrow’s house, 
and the whole of the European residents started, passing 
through the centre street of the lines, apd in front of the 
quarter guard. The men were all assembled with their arms 
loaded, but no threatening words or jesture were used. 

On getting clear of the station our party was escorted by 
Rajah Hunuwant Singh, taloolcdar, and his followers, to the 
fort of Daraopoor, where we wore treated with every consi¬ 
deration, and on receipt of satisfactory accounts from Alla¬ 
habad, we were safely brought into that station on the 22nd 
instant by the Rajah in person. 

1 beg to state that up to the 9th instant the regiment was 
as well conducted as could be wished, but it appears that the 
sowars above alluded to, and those were the 15th regiment 
irregular cavalry,which had mutinied at Sultanpore, represented 
to them on the night of that date, that if they remained faith¬ 
ful they would be overpowered by the corps that had mutinied 
in the surrounding stations. These representations, added to 
the false reports spread by men of the 37th, 45th and 57th 
regiments of native infantry, that they had in the first place 
been disarmed, and then fired upon by the European troops 
brought about the ruin of the regiment, which had always 
been remarkable for good conduct. 

Had there been only a small sum in the treasury, the mutiny 
would probably never have occurred. The quiet conduct of 
the men throughout shows that they had no cause of disaffec- 
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tion; indeed, it is owing to the personal attachment of the 
men to their officers that the whole of the Europeans in the 
station were allowed to leave without molestation from the 
troops. 

.Fifty or sixty men joined our party on leaving the station, 
but their numbers gradually decreased, and only one jemadar, 
one havildar and six sepoys accompanied us into Allahabad. 

Baraitoii. 

Mr. Wingfield, the Commissioner, thus describes the events 
of Baraiteh. 

An untoward event occurred on the night of the 8th dune, 
which may have precipitated, by a few days, the final outbreak. 
Since the departure of the ladies, all the remaining officers 
slept at my house, and four European sergeants kept watch 
by turns. About midnight, we were awakened by two of the 
latter, who declared they had heard the men arming in the 
infantry lines, which were not above 250 yards from my house, 
and had even seen them forming up outside. They protested 
they had been close up to the lines ; the night was very dark and 
the view intercepted by trees. We could distinguish nothing, 
but believing the Sergeants’ report we went over to the encamp¬ 
ment of the artillery, -brought out the guns, and turned them 
on the lines of the infantry. No advance was made from that 
direction, nor was any movement discernable there. At the 
expiration of half an hour, we ret urnod to the house. I be¬ 
lieve it was a false alarm, but there arc officers who hold the 
contrary. I cannot forbear observing that on this occasion the 
best spirit appeared to be evinced by the artillery. 

However that may be, it brought-matters to a crisis. The 
sepoys declared wc had tried to murder them in tlicir sleep, 
and Only been prevented by the refusal of the artillery men 
to become the instruments of our cruelty. Heretofore there 
had been a coldness between the two arms, now they fraternis¬ 
ed warmly. Captain Boileau sent for bis native officers in 
the hope of explaining matters to them, but soon found he 
had lost all authority, and had to endure severe lectures and 
animadversions on his conduct from some of them who affected 
to he the spokesmen of the sepoys. Finally they dictated 
their own terms, and a parade of the regiment was ordered 
for that evening. 

This took place in my house. Some old servants who had 
been with me ever since I have been in India, had that day 
and the previous one told me that some of them had been 
warned to quit me, or they might lose their lives ; and now 
Captain Boileau came and told me jyc no longer commanded 

Q 1 
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the troops, and that he was going on parade in compliance 
with the intention he had expressed to that effect, but did not 
expect to leave it alive. 

So evident was it for some time past that the troops were 
fast hurrying into revolt, that I would have left Secrora, 
which was not a civil station ? or my legitimate place of re¬ 
sidence, for Gonda before, had not Captain Boileau urged me 
to remain, allcdgiug that my departure would shew want of 
confidence in them. I now saw that my remaining any longer 
would be imperilling my own life, and therefore taking the 
advantage of the habit of an evening l'ide mounted my horse, 
and rode over to Gonda, distant eighteen miles, where the 3rd 
Oude irregular infantry apparently remained loyal. Sir II. 
Lawrence had previously written to Captain Boileau and my¬ 
self in these words—“ Should a mutiny break out or appear 
inevitable, you arc at liberty to consult your own safety.” It 
bad broken out. The troops had thrown off all authority, 
and the question was, how long they would leave us alive. 
In the lines, (for they refused to parade that evening,) Captain 
Boileau and his Adjutant were grossly insulted by their men 
who broke open the magazine, and conducted themselves in 
the most insubordinate manner. But their lives were not at¬ 
tempted. During the night, howevpr, the house in which 
they slept was surrounded by the soldiery, who used threaten¬ 
ing gestures, and kept them close prisoners till the following 
morning, when profiting' by the interval between the depar¬ 
ture of the night guard, and the arrival of the relief, they 
mounted their horses and rode away to Gonda and Bulrampore. 
The artillery officer. Lieutenant Bonham, who lgid slept 
in his battery, remained,till 9 a. m., when he was expelled 
by his own men ; he then took the road to Lueknow, which 
he reached in safety. 


Gonda. 

I will now describe the course of events at Gonda to the 
date of my arrival there. There too the attitude of the troops 
consisting of the 3rd Oude irregular infantry, remained un¬ 
altered, and the civil business went on as usual, no falling off' 
in the number of petitioners and other attendants in the 
Court was noticeable till the beginning of June, when it was 
manifest that confidence in our power was fast departing, and 
Zemindars who had recovered their villages from Talookdars 
at settlement, were writing to propitiate the latter or making 
preparations for flight. The tehseeldars had reported that 
the sepoys had been overheard to express their determination 
not to allow the treasure, which there had been some talk of 
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sending to Lucknow, to be removed ; but the officers would 
not believe this, and certainly the behaviour of the men was 
most exemplary to the eye. Though I did not believe it pos¬ 
sible they could withstand the force of example so close to 
them, still less soldiers who had lately served the king of 
Oude, I suffered Captain Mills to introduce his officers to me, 
when I told them wliat had occurred at Secrora, and listened 
to their professions of loyalty, and of determination to oppose 
the mutineers. I told them that the best proof of their 
loyalty would be to take the treasure and march with us to 
Jiulrampore or beyond the Raptee, for it was impossible they 
could oppose the Secrora mutineers, who equally strong in 
infantry, had a horse held battery, and a hundred and fifty 
cavalry besides: at first they agreed to this plan with seem¬ 
ing alacrity, but soon began to raise objections. 

That night I passed at Gonda, as also the whole of the 
10th. In the course of the day, I received a hurried note from 
Lieutenant Bonham, to the effect that the troops at Secrora 
meant to march on Gonda, and force the regiment there to join 
them. We knew several letters had been received by the latter, 
and it soon became evident that no reliance was to bo placed 
on this corps, and that it would do as its brethren in arms had 
done.* Having objected.,to the plan of going to Bulrarnpore, 
on some frivolous pretext, they said they would stay and light 
the mutineers, and when driven from that subterfuge, next, 
said they would march into Lucknow with the Treasure and 
European officers. 

Just at this time a letter came to us from Lieutenant Clarke, 
commanding a detachment of the regiment at Baraitch, 
showing the state of disaffection that prevailed in it; and 
nows of the mutiny at Eyzahad and flight of the European 
officers on the previous day arrived also. I felt satisfied that 
to stay any longe(*was to court destruction unprofitably ; and 
therefore gave the civil officers permission t,o leave, and 
about 10 i*. M., in company with Mr. Owen, Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, and two officers of the 2nd Oude irregular infan¬ 
try, set out on horse back for Bulrarnpore. Captain Mills and 
his adjutant thought themselves bound by a sense of duty 
to remain till their men openly renounced their authority, for 
though determined to do only what pleased them, their attitude 

* Captain Hutchinson notes here that lie ascertained from Lieutenant 
Bonham himself that lie remained at Secrora with his two artillery Serjeants 
after the infantry had mutinied and driven away all their officers, and that ho 
only left when the infantry, some hours afterwards, rushing on the guns 
drove him away, his men protecting him an long as they could. Both he and 
his Sergeants reached Lucknow safely, wonderful to relate. 
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was as yet respectful, and Lieutenant E. Clarke, Assistant 
Commissioner, determined to stay v with these officers. 

We reached Bui ram pore without hinderance next morning, 
the 11 tli, and not many hours afterwards were joined by the 
officers of the 3rd regiment and Lieutenant Clarke. They 
had passed the night at Gonda, but at day-break the Havildar 
Major shewed them a letter from the Secrora mutineers to his 
corps, bidding it to repair to Secrora with the treasure; he 
told them the regiment would join the rest and urged them to 
make their escape while there was yet time. In this advice 
some of the native officers joined, and even escorted their 
European officers through the cantonment. 

At Bulrampore Captain Boileau and all were most kindly 
and hospitably entertained by the Baja, though it was not 
difficult to perceive our presence was not much liked by many 
of his followers. A letter was shortly afterwards received by 
him from the mutineers desiring him to make over the treasure 
in the tehseel, and the bearer, a sowar, reproached him 
with harboring Europeans. It was evident our remaining 
there would bring him into trouble, and us into danger. 
There was no apparent prospect of the rains setting in, the 
mutineers could have marched with their guns in one night 
from Gonda, and the Baja’s house was not fortified; nor 
could his people be depended on, to protect us at the risk of 
their own lives. We accordingly determined on leaving, and 
on the evening of the 12th, set out under escort of the Baja 
and 500 of his men for Phoolpore, a place belonging to him, 
just within the borders of the Goruckpore district. At that 
time we were uncertain whether Goruckpore was stijl in the 
hands of the British authorities, but our intention was at all 
events to proceed to Bansee, the Baja of which place was a 
relative of the Baja of Bulrampore, and there, if we found 
Goruckpore close to us, to decide whether wp should make for 
the Gunduk, and drop down that river to Patna, or seek an 
asylum in Nepal. We halted this day at Phoolpore, and 
reached Bansee on the 14th. 

Here we learnt the real posture of affairs at Goruckpore, 
which was critical^ enough, but the authorities had full con¬ 
fidence in the irregular cavalry, and Captain Boileau and 
the officers decided on going there and on to Gazeepore and 
Benares, I resolved to wait for further news from my divi¬ 
sion, for none of the Talookdars had yet shewn any indication 
of revolt, and I thought it proTbable that the mutinous troops 
would all march towards Lucknow, when I might, with the aid 
of the well affected Bajas, return and re-establish the British 
authority. Besides, all communication from other parts had 
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ceased since the 8th, and I was ignorant how far mutiny had 
spread in our older provinces, and they were equally so for the 
same reason at Goruckpore. 

But a letter from the Raja of Bulramporc soon showed me 
how useless it would be to return without British troops, and 
I therefore resolved to go on to Goruckpore, which I reached 
on the 26th. 


Another Account. 

On the 15th .rune, about 3 i». M., I received a note from 
Mr. Wingfield, the Commissioner of Baraitch division, and 
who was residing at Secrora at the time, to the effect that all 
the ladies at that station were to start for Lucknow ir: the 
evening, and therefore the ladies of Gouda had better take 
advantage of the opportunity to be off and join the party, as 
in all probability no other opportunity would offer itself, and 
the road to Lucknow in a day or two would most assuredly be 
closed by the rebels. 

The Assistant Surgeon of the regiment. Doctor Bartrum, 
and myself being the only married officers in the place, we 
consulted with the officers of the corps as to whether, in their 
opinion, the sending away of the ladies would have a bad effect 
on their men or not, aild on receiving a reply in the negative, 
we determined to start immediately with our wives to Secrora. 

This we did, and reached that station about midnight, where, 
taking leave of our wives and giving them over to the protec¬ 
tion of a guard of Captain Boileau’s regiment, the 2nd Oude 
irregular infantry, which was waiting in readiness to escoi’t 
them to where the Secrora ladies had proceeded, we returned 
next morning to Gouda. 

On receiving the note alluded to, the Sergeant Major of the 
3rd, and the married clerks of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
office were informed of the determination, came to beg Doctor 
Bartrum and myself to go to Secrora, and they were invited 
to take advantage of the same opportunity, but some circum¬ 
stances or other, which I now forget, prevented their coming 
with us ; so a day or two afterwards, the married clerks were 
permitted to take their wives and families to Bulramporc, the 
wife and family of the Sergeant Major also accompanied the 
party. 

From the 6th to the 9th, all went as smoothly at Gonda, 
as it had ever done before ; when on the evening of the latter 
date, we were all thrown into a state of anxiety by the arrival 
of Mr. Wingfield, who informed us that he had just ridden 
over from Secrora, as Captain B'oileau’s regiment was all 
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but in open mutiny, lie further informed us that the troops 
of Fyzabad had mutinied. 

We were aware that the troops of Durriabad had already 
mutinied, and now that the Fyzahad and Secrora troops hod 
followed their example, all roads from the Gouda distiicts were 
closed. Captain Miles, therefore, immediately sent to the lines, 
summoned the native officers of his regiment, informed them 
of what Mr. Wingfield had told us, explained to them how fill 
egress from the district, except via Bulrampore, was now 
closed, and suggested to them the advisability of the regiment 
marching off next morning, with all the money in the (fonda 
Treasury to Bulrampore, a small town about thirty miles off, 
and the residence of a friendly ltaja. This plan they all agreed 
to at once, and immediately sent sepoys to procure carriages 
from the city and the surrounding villages, and by the next 
morning (the 10th instant.) most of the carriages were in the 
lines ready lor a start. 

The information given us by Mr. Wingfield the preceding 
evening w T as painfully confirmed by the arrival, the next morn¬ 
ing, (10th instant) at about 8 a. m., of Lieutenant Ilall and 
Assistant Surgeon Kendall who rode in at lull gallop, and told 
us that Captain Boileau’s regiment, to which they belonged, 
had broken out into open mutiny, and that he (Captain Boi- 
lcau) like themselves had to flee for his 'life ; hut* they added 
the gratifying intelligence, that the men of Lieutenant Bon¬ 
ham’s light field battery were still firm. 

Writing as I do from memory, I am not quite certain why 
the plan of going to Bulrampore was not carried out the next 
morning, but I believe the causes were two; first, because of 
the intelligence given by Lieutenant. Hall concerning the state 
of the artillery at Secrora, which was confirmed bv a note 
from Lieutenant Bonham himself about 12 A. m., of the same 
day ; and secondly, to enable the detachment of the 3rd Oudc 
infantry, which was on command at Baraitch to rejoin the 
regimental head-quarters, before they marched for Bulram¬ 
pore, but be the cause what it may, the proposed plan was not 
carried out. 

In the evening of the 10th, we received another note from 
Lieutenant Bonham, in which he stated, that two hours after 
writing the first letter, he had been driven out of his battery, 
and was then on his way with one or two men to Lucknow, 
intending to cross the river Gogra at Gurkhoccah ghat. 

The note had evidently been written in a hurry, for it wtis 
but a scrap of paper and in pencil. 

Captain Miles again assembled Ills native officers and or¬ 
dered them to prepare to march with the treasure to Bulram- 
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pore, but this time they demurred, made excuses, and at last 
eoolly said they would go to their lines, and after reflecting 
upon the matter, would give an answer, in the course of a few 
hours. On hearing this answer, Mr. Wingfield and the others 
who had come from Secrora, decided on leaving during the 
night for Bulrampore. 

The few hours expired, the native officers returned. They 
reiterated their former excuses, and added a few fresh ones, 
but all to the same purport. Captain Miles explained to them 
that their excuses were absurd, as there was but one road open, 
and that was the one to Bulrampore. He argued with them 
ami tried to bring them to a sense of their duty, warning them 
that their conduct was becoming sensibly mutinous. 

Seeing that he could not prevail on them to do what was 
right, he dismissed them to their lines, directing a strong pic- 
quet to be sent to a nulla on the road between Gonda and Se- 
crora, to give notice of the approach of any mutineers from 
the latter station. He then advised that all of us should sleep 
in the same house, in ease of any outbreak on the part of the 
men during the night. 

Concurring as we all did in the correctness of this advice, 
we had our beds brought into the open verandah of the Adju¬ 
tant’s house, which was nearest to the lines and treasury; we 
remained half dressed, and had our horses ready saddled in 
the compound in case of being obliged to run for it. 

The night passed by without any molestation from the 
sepoys, but more than once a sepoy with a shouldered musket 
passed close to our beds (I suppose to see if we were there) 
and more than once we heard a hubbub in the lines ; the picquet 
also which was sent out on the Secrora road returned some¬ 
time before they ought to have done, and when they came 
near the house where we were, the men tossed about their 
muskets and went into the lines in a most disorderly manner, 
laughing and talking boisterously. 

At day break, the liavildar major of the regiment brought 
Captain Miles a letter he had received during the night from 
the mutineers at Secrora, in which the men of the 3rd regi¬ 
ment were urged to seize both the treasury and their officers. 
This determined Captain Miles to make one more effort to 
bring the native officers to reason, whereupon he summoned 
•them once more, and again ordered them to march to Bulram¬ 
pore, telling them that if they would not obey him he would 
leave them. They flatly refused to go to Bulrampore and 
indeed any where. Captain Miles then sent for his two 
Sergeants, and when they had joined us, we all mounted our 
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horses and left the station, at a walking pace, making for Bul- 
rampore, which we reached the same evening. 

At the Baja of Bulrampore’s house we met Mr. Wingfield 
and others, and we remained there till the night of the 13th 
instant, when starting about midnight we reached at about 10 
r. M., a village by name Biscanaii, which is in the Goruck- 
pore district and belongs to the Baja of Bulcampore. Be- 
maining there a day, we started in the night for the Baja of 
Bhunsec’s house, where after remaining a few days, we went 
into the station of Goruckpore. 

I consider I am here bound to record that the late lamented 
Sir Henry Lawrence, with his usual consideration and kind¬ 
ness, after the massacre at Seetapore, sent round a circular 
to those commanding officers whose regiments in Oude had 
not as yet mutinied, telling them, that if they found they 
could not keep their men quiet, but that the mutiny of their 
corps appeared inevitable, they had his permission to leave 
their regiment. 

There is but little doubt that this permission was the means 
of Saving the Europeans of the stations of Gonda and Secrora. 

The following is a list of the names of those who received 
shelter and hospitality from Baja Dirgbijey Singh, Baja of 
Bulrampore;— 

C. ?T. Wingfield, Esq., Commissioner of Gonda, Baraitch 
Division. 

C. B. Owen, Esq., Officating Deputy Commissioner of Gonda. 
Lieutenant E. G. Clarke, Assistant Commissioner of Gonda. 
Captain G. Boileau, Commanding, . 

Lieutenant G. Hale, Adjutant, ..... 

B. Kendall, Assistant Surgeon . 

Captain C. Miles, Commanding, ... 

Lieutenant D. Campbell, Adjutant, 

F. Bartrum, Assistant Sergeon, ... 

— Lynch, Sergeant Major, . 

P. Carr, Quarter Master Sergeant, 

Mr. C. Tucker, head clerk. Deputy Commissioner's office, Gonda. 
Mr. Yeoward, 2nd Clerk, ditto ditto. 

Brother-in-law, wife and family of Mr. Tucker. 

Family of Mr. Yeoward. 

Wife and family of Sergeant Major Lynch. 

Mr. Archer, head elerk. Deputy Commissioner’s office, 
Baraitch. 

Another clerk, name unknown, but I think belonging to Com¬ 
missioner’s Office, Baraitch;—19 individuals, exclusive of 
children, the number of whom I do not now remember. 




2nd Oude Irre¬ 
gular Infantry. 

3rd Oude Irre¬ 
gular Infantry. 
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Mu. W. Connor’s Narrative of the outbreak in 

THE ClTY OF C<) EL IN THE ALLYGHUR DISTRICT. 

When the mutiny broke out at Coel (May 20th 1857) I 
was at dinner, I immediately left the table and told my wife 
and children at once to come out. I took with me a small 
Bible, and Prayer Book—two pairs of spectacles—some medi¬ 
cine for two of my sick children,—four rupees which was all I 
had in cash, and a box of my wife’s ornaments valued at 600 
Rs., and four loaves. We went straight to Mr. Watson’s house ; 
on the road, my servant cried out that Mr. Mine’s family were 
coming after us, I instantly halted to enable Mr. H. and 
children to join us. By this time Mr. Watson and the 
other gentlemen had left the station in company with the 
Gwalior contingent cavalry for llattrass, for on our arrival at 
Mr. Watson’s house, we found the place deserted, the doors 
were all open and chairs placed out; there were four police 
sowars at the wicket of the compound, but they were insolent, 
and were seen a little while afterwards with drawn swords, 
outside the walls, seeking for plunder. Had we not got out of 
the compound quickly, they would have fallen upon us. We 
gave up ourselves for the worst now, as every thing seemed 
to be against us. Large gangs of chuiriars and other people 
from the town were running towards the cantonments. I ques¬ 
tioned some of them as to the cause of their running, to which 
they replied, that there was a disturbance in the cantonment. It 
is evident that these men of the town were in a manner con¬ 
cerned, and had been previously informed by the mutineers, 
to proceed at once to the cantonments for plunder, and des¬ 
troy the place, which they accordingly did; for the burn¬ 
ing of bungalows and lines, and plunder commenced at sun¬ 
set. The soldiers after firing some vollies matched towards the 
Post Office, to empty the loaded hackeries, which they took to 
the treasury. At 7 P. M. the treasury was attacked, and the 
thatched verandah, with records and office furniture, set fire 
to. The plunder of the treasure now commenced, not only by 
the mutineers, but by the city people; for the treasury was 
situated near a large bazar, and ig front there was a range of 
native buildings, where a nutuber of men of the worst character 
resided. A fearful spectacle was now before us. The whole 
station on fire with crowds of rioters plundering and running in 
all directions. The mutineers dreaded that the authorities with 
the Gwalior contingent were somewhere near, and would sud¬ 
denly fall upon them, they were therefore eager to take what 
treasure they could carry on the hackeries, and marched at 
about 11 p. m. for Delhi. An old Mussulman khansamah, 
who was himself running to-the city, warned me under any 
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circumstances not to enter the city, for we would certainly 
meet the same fate which the Christians did at Delhi. We 
went out of the city walls to a little hamlet, inhabited prin¬ 
cipally by sweepers: a rich and influential Mewatee, had his 
largo house just on the borders within the city walls, and it 
was so situated, that it had a regular command over this ham¬ 
let, as every thing could be observed from his house. It was 
a sort of astonishment and amusement to the sweepers to see 
us with our families amongst them in such distressed condition. 
Wc failed in our endeavours, even by offering a reward, to 
get any sort of native conveyance to take our families on to 
Hattrass. The sweepers one by one gradually now de¬ 
serted us, our servants had gone away, and at 9 o’clock 
at night we were left to ourselves, in a hopeless condition, 
two of our children were ill at the time and under medical 
treatment. At 12 o’clock at night Mr. Hine told us, that if 
we went on more towards Sasnee, it would be better, for there 
was every likelihood of our being attacked by the Mewatees, 
whose house was close to us, for the sweepers would betray us. 
We did not know how to act. Mr. Hine and myself, by a 
great deal of persuasion got live sweepers, who were villagers, 
to agree to escort us to Mudrock, a distance of ten miles, on 
promise of a handsome reward. We marched now all in dis¬ 
guise, at 1 o’clock A. M., throwing away our own clothes. On 
the road to Mudrock we were twice or thrice interrupted by 
policemen, who all appeared quite inveterate against Chris¬ 
tians, and were talking in most disrespectful terms of Euro¬ 
peans. We passed on under cover of the night, as Hindoo 
pilgrims, and were indulging ourselves with the idea that we 
would be safe at Mudrock factory before day light, so as not 
to cause any alarm; when to our great surprise, we were 
charged by a gang of men, who sprang on us, a little below 
the walls of Mudrock factory ; these men were inhabitants of 
Mudrock, and were lying in wait, to kill and plunder those who 
came to the factory from Cool, they called out “ Coel ka 
velatec ,” or the Coel Europeans. One of these men aimed a 
thick iron bound club at my head, which would have killed 
me, but providentially I happened to slip at the time, and 
escaped. Another man made a cut at my wife, but missed his 
blow. I thought she was killed ; the men now surrounded us on 
all sides threatening to kill us. I begged of them to spare 
our lives and take what we had, they stripped us of every 
thing we had, and then ran off* to the village. Being now left 
to ourselves we went to Mr. Nichterlein’s factory, here the 
gate was shut, and the guard refused us admittance—we asked 
of them to give us some water to drink ; whereupon they point- 
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ed to us a trough where cattle drank water near the well to 
satisfy our thirst. After a great deal of persuasion, the gate 
was opened, and we were taken before Mr. Nichterlein, who 
received us very kindly aud made us comfortable; Mr. N. 
himself was labouring under great uneasiness and trouble of 
mind, for some of the Zemindars of Mudrock, and of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, whose rights fie had brought up at auction 
sales, bore an enmity towards him ; he had from bis long residence 
at his factory, viz. thirty-four years, done every thing which 
tended to improve the village and make the condition of the 
people better, but nevertheless their ill feelings were not re¬ 
moved, and they were pleased with the opportunity which the 
disturbed state of the country had given them. Mr. Nichter¬ 
lein promised the Zemindars very handsome rewards, and in 
fact any thing they wanted, if they would give him aid in 
saving the factory, but the Zemindars believed that the British 
rule was gone, that every thing the factory contained belong¬ 
ed to them, and that might was right. A sad spectacle was 
seen throughout the day from Mr. Nichterleiivs bungalow, 
which was on a very elevated spot. Every one along the road 
was attacked and plundered by the villagers. A party passed 
the road with a hackery, in which were their women 
and children and their wealth, some of the men were armed, 
the villagers threatened an attack, but were repulsed. Short¬ 
ly after they were attacked by another body, larger in 
number than the former, the result was, that some of the 
men were wounded and the property all plundered. See¬ 
ing all this, I told Mr. Nichterlein that it would be advis¬ 
able for him to move on immediately towards Sasnee or Hat- 
trass, where the tahseeldar was, but he seemed to trust in the 
Zemindars, who however behaved very treacherously towards 
him. One of my servants, a sweeper of Sasnee, happened at 
this time to come froqj Coel, he went to the Mudrock village 
to purchase some food, there he heard the people talking, that 
the factory would be attacked in the night, fired and plunder¬ 
ed and the Christians killed; he never informed us to put us 
on our guard, but decamped quietly to Sasnee. The other 
servants, all who came with us, deserted. Arrangements were 
now made for the security of the factory during the night; at 
9 p. m. we all retired. Suddenly a hue and cry was made 
thkt the factory was set on fire. We immediately opened the 
door, and saw a great blaze where there was a large pile of 
firewood; as the fire was to windward, it spread quickly 
throughout and set the whole factory at once on fire. We all 
got out of the factory, which we did with difficulty as the 
compound was now full of men with drawn swords. In the 
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confusion my eldest girl was left behind. 1 returned to the 
factory to look after my child, and providentially, I saw her 
safe, standing in a hut, with another child. I took her out, 
and we all collected in one body outside in a small garden. 
The bungalow was now on fire, and the conflagration was so 
great, owing to the wind being then very high, that the flames 
spread on all sides, and the hot ashes were thrown to a very 
great distance in our direction. The villagers now commenced 
breaking open all the doors, and the factory was surrounded 
by a host of these bandits who had hitherto benefited by Mr. 
Nichterlein’s kindness. Finding no safety now, and dreading 
an attack by these men, and Mr. Nichterlein’s old and faithful 
servants gradually deserting him, we resolved to march under 
cover of the night to Sasnee. I had a sick child on my arms, 
and my wife had another. Mrs. lline was so bad with blisters 
in her feet that Mr. Hinc was obliged to take her on his 
back all the way. On the road, 1 was very faint from 
the fatigue, and the ill-treatment I had suffered the previous 
morning. I asked a man to bring me some water, but he 
abused me in the most disgusting terms; with much difficulty 
and persuasion we got some water. We witnessed afar the 
burning of the overseer’s bungalow at Hunooman-ke-Chowkee 
on the road, and we dreaded an attack from the men who were 
burning it, but providentially we escaped. 

We were quite exhausted, for what with continual fright 
and wearied by our journey on foot, we arrived a little before 
dawn at Sawamye where Mr. Joseph Paish resided; a friend 
of Mr. Nichterlein’s and Mr. N.’s son, Samuel, at once resolved 
to stop there. We went to the village, and after a circuitous 
route, we were conducted to Mr. Paish’s bungalow, standing 
on a high place; we ascended the steps, and as we all were 
fatigued, we slept in the verandah on the floor, many armed 
men watching the house and making ^ great noise. There 
was a heavy storm coming up, we all slept for an hour and got 
up and saw the sky very cloudy. Mr. Niehterlein had an agent 
named Punahloll at Sasnee, to whom he wrote a letter in Hin- 
dee desiring him to send a party to escort us all to Sasnee. At 
this time the storm had come on, and we all were inside the 
house. An alarm was now given that people had come to 
attack the place. Mr. Paish’s men with Mr. N.’s son were out 
at the time, and they fired upon the party, which proved after¬ 
wards to be the same, sent by Punahloll to take us to Sasnee. 
These men after being fired upon, retreated to Sasnee. We 
did not know what was going on outside, but we dreaded dan¬ 
ger. The rain now subsided, and the sky became clear. An 
alarm was again given that a large body of men had come into 
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the compound. A man, apparently Mr. Paisk’s servant., told 
ua from outside, to open the door, and come out, as these men 
demanded our presence. We all now resigned ourselves into 
the hands of the Almighty, opened the doors and came out two 
by two. These men behaved very treacherously, they said 
that they would not molest us, but directly we had come down 
the steps, they attacked us; one of the men laid hold of my 
beard, and was very nearly cutting me down. Another Hin¬ 
doo stripped me of the clothes I had received from Mr. N. at 
Mudrock. A third, a young man, threatened repeatedly to 
cut me to pieces and brandished his sword before me. Every 
one of us were now stripped of everything. The party also 
commenced breaking open the bungalow, and plundering all 
the property. Books were torn, and the fellows amused them¬ 
selves by offering us some leaves to read; they did the same 
with the smashed crockery holding out bits of [dates to us. 
Mr. Nichterlein’s men before tlie attack were preparing some 
breakfast for us, the whole of it was stolen, and some cha- 
pattees and doll given to us with the most abusive language 
imaginable. There was a large granary near the cattle house, 
in which the whole of us were sitting ; a gang of armed Mew- 
attees, the worst set of men of Blioorah JSIuglali, commenced 
now Tweaking open the granary. Two persons apparently 
zemindars, with drawn swords, who it is evident, bore ill-feel¬ 
ings towards Mr. Niehterlein, took me for him, and were bent 
upon cutting me down, saying, that I was John Sahib, a 
name by which Mr. N. was called by the villagers. I told 
these men that I was not, hut a traveller from Coel; they said, 
then point out where John sahib is—I pleaded my ignorance. 

Poor Mr. N. was sitting near me, stripped of all bis clothes. 
The place was crowded with these ruffians; one of the Me- 
wattees pointed a matchlock gun at Mr. N., and was just on 
the point, of setting the match to it, when a servant ot' Mr. 
N.’s pushed it aside and interceded for his master. Just at 
this time news was brought that Mr. Nichterleiifs son, (the 
only son he had) was killed and lying outside on a dunghill. 
This poor young man was mistaken, it is supposed, for Mr. 
Paish. Had he remained along with us, he would most likely 
have escaped, but we do not know how he had managed to get 
out of Paish’s bungalow with his mother, wife, eldest son and 
servants, this whole party was attacked by the villagers on the 
road, and young Niehterlein was killed; he received three 
cuts, one it is said was from a phursah or chopper which cut 
his head in two and he instantly fell and expired. A young 
servant who was near his master, shared the same fate—a 
severe blow from the phursah split his skull also. Mrs. Nich- 
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terlein received a bad wound over her face, and the rest of 
the party were more or less wounded. One of these blood 
thirsty men came to me with a drawn sword and asked where 
Mr. Paish was. 1 told him that I had not seen him, I then 
asked the man what his intentions were, he said why, to kill 
him, that he would never spare him. In the gang of Mew- 
attees, I must confess, that there were two good old men; 
they interceded for us with the Hindoo zemindars; but the 
young Mewattee ruffians were bent on mischief, they talked 
in our hearing of taking away our females and killing all the 
males. One of those men, from behind struck me with an 
iron bound club on my back, from the effect of which 1 was 
not relieved for a long time. The Mewattees kept saying 
that the nawaub’s amuldaree had commenced. The Hindoo 
party said that the Thakoor’s thannah was now come in the 
village. 

A negotiation now commenced with the two old Mewattees. 
Mr. N. offered a thousand rupees for his family to be conduct¬ 
ed safely to Sasnee; Colonel Cecil, a retired officer and relation 
of Mr. N.’s, offered a thousand rupees for himself, the Mewattees 
wanted a similar amount from myself and Mr. Mine, but as 
we had no money at command, nor any interest at Sasnee to 
obtain so large an amount in our present condition, we sifbmit- 
ted ourselves to the disposal of divine Providence. The 
whole of these ruffians were busily engaged in gathering 
grain, after which they would have disposed of us, for no mer¬ 
cy was expected from their hands. Sasnee Avas only a quarter 
of a mile distance, but the road was so infested Avitli plunderers 
and murderers, that we dared not venture out. 

It was now about 2 i». m. we were all sitting quietly, when 
a strong party sent by Punnahloll of Sasnee, made its appear¬ 
ance suddenly. We Avere much alarmed at seeing another 
band, and thought they were come to attack us, but it Avas the 
mercy of divine Providence alone that had sent these men ; 
they came to escort us to Sasnee. We could hardly be 
persuaded that these Avere sent by Punnahloll, till they shewed 
us a Persian and Ilindee letter from him. The jemadar of 
Thanna Sasnee, named Mcer Ivhan, a resident of Mozuffur- 
nuggur district, commanded this party, he was a very brave and 
excellent man, he at once ■ attacked the whole body of Mew¬ 
attees sword in hand, and took us all out from the cattle shed. 
He behaved very kindly to us, there Avere several of the 
thannah burkundazes also, in this party. The whole body 
amounted to about three hundred men or more, for many of 
the Sasnee people armed, and came to our rescue. We all 
Avere in a miserable condition, though on our reaching Sasnee, 
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the whole of the town men, women and children were stand¬ 
ing on their houses all along the street to see us coming to 
Punnahloll’a house, where we were all received very kindly. 
In the town we found men armed, going about in gangs in all 
directions; no authority was regarded, and every one seemed 
his own master. The thannalular came to see us and said, 
that his authority was set aside by the villagers. We were in 
great dread of an attack from them ; for Punnahloll was 
known to be a banker, and his house was just on the side of 
the public road leading to Agra; on the other side was a large 
garden. Reports of matchlocks were continually heard in the 
city as well as out. In the evening the corpse of poor Mr. 
Samuel Nichterlein was brought on a eharpoy from Sowamye. 
The dread of an attack from the budmashes, who were hover¬ 
ing about, was so very great, that none of us could possibly 
venture to come down-stairs, from the house whichjwe occupied, 
to perform the burial service over the remains of poor Samuel. 
The aged father borne down by the fatigue and the heavy 
affliction he sustained in the loss of his only son, was terribly 
shocked when he saw through a window his poor son laid down 
on a eharpoy; towards sun-set he was buried in the garden near 
the tombs of Mr. Thomas Bird’s son, and another of Mr. 
DelmeYlick’s son ; these*monuments, though of a very old date, 
are still standing. 

As our position at Sasnee was far from secure. I, with 
much difficulty, got a man to take my letter to Mr. W. C. 
Watson, the magistrate, who was then at Ilattrass. I stated 
the danger we were in, and begged he would send us assistance. 
Mr. Watson was very glad to receive my letter, he rewarded 
the man who took it with ten rupees, aud sent an escort from 
the Gwalior contingent under four officers who kindly es¬ 
corted us to Ilattrass the very same evening. We were all 
overjoyed to see the officers, ais we thought in our dangerous 
situation that we never would see any Europeans again. As 
we were coming to Ilattrass, we saw a number of dead bodies 
lying on the road side, these were villagers of Rohee, who 
took a most active part in plundering every one whom they 
came across. They were attacked by a party of the Gwalior 
contingent under Lieutenant Cockburn and other‘officers, and 
were slain. This attack in a great' degree terrified the 
villagers, and showed the British rule was not totally gone, as 
these people had supposed. Mr. Watson, Doctor Clarke, and 
the whole of the officers were extremely kind to us. Mr. 
Watson advised me to march on towards Agra the next 
morning, but as it was the Sabbath, I remained there intending 
to leave it the following morning. On Sunday Mr. Nichterlein 
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received the Delhi Gazette Extra from Agra, in which it was 
stated that a powerful army was getting ready for punishing 
the mutineers at Delhi. Many of the bankers and men of Hat- 
trass, who knew Mr. N. happened to come at the time to see 
him; they enquired about the news, and Mr. N. told them that 
there was no fear for the Delhi people would be soon punished. 
A number of sowars of the G walior contingent (Mussulmen) 
were also listening to the news, went and told their brethren, 
and in a couple of hours after, to our great surprise, a rumour 
arose that the town was to be attacked; I went out to see 
what it was, for the noise was great. I found that half of the 
men of the Gwalior contingent had mutinied and wore prepar¬ 
ing to go to Delhi. The other half remained with the officers, 
and we all instantly marched towards Agra. The following 
morning was the Mahomedan festival of Eed, we dreaded this 
day as a general risq was threatened by the Mahomedans. I 
cannot sufficiently describe our situation at this moment, the 
confusion was so great, in one hackery fifteen of us got in, 
and in another also about the same number, and thus we moved 
on towards Agra. Passing the first two villages near Ilattrass, 
we found that the whole of the villagers armed with clubs, 
spears and swords, were standing at their doors on the road 
side, purposing an attack, which they would to a.certainty have 
made, had not the Gwalior contingent accompanied us. As we 
were going on, some of the Mahomedans of the cavalry, well 
disposed uien, entered into conversation with us, and said that 
they would face any foreign enemy and fight by the side of 
the British, but in the present case, the Delhi affair was a religi¬ 
ous war, or deen ka luraee, they could not go against it. 
They very cooly asked us, what we intended to do, finding no 
reply was given, they said it was advisable for us to go back to 
our own country and leave Hindoostan. We marched the whole 
of the night, and about 8 a. M.in the morning, arrived at the 
Pontoon bridge. Mr. Watson strongly urged us not to 
remain on any account, on the road, but proceed on the best 
way we could to Agra. We had no sort of covering over the 
hackery, nor hats on our heads; aud only a sheet each to 
hide our nakedness. At the bridge we got the loan of some 
shirts from Serjeant Pope, the toll-collector, who very kindly 
gave them to us. Oiir party now moving on in the heat 
of the sun in the streets of Agra, drew the attention of all 
whom we passed, and enquiries were made who we were. I 
with my poor family, amongst whom were two sick children out 
of six, went over to Mr. William Porter’s house, who very 
lpndly received us, and administered to our wants, Mrs. 
Porter took my wife and children in and clothed them. The 
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very same night as we all slept in Doctor D’Cruz’s house, my 
poor little girl, who came sick from Allygurh, got the cholera, 
and only through the kind attention of Doctor D’Cruz the child 
was, humanly speaking, restored to us. 

Mr. and Mrs. dames Rebello, (Assistant Secretary to 
Government) to whom we were utter strangers, shewed us 
every kindness in administering lo our wants, as also Mrs. Bates, 
Mrs. Doyle, Mrs. Teyen, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Blunt. 

Futtehpore. 

Futtehpore is a small civil station, distant about two-thirds 
of the road from Allahabad to Cawnpore. It is the centre 
of a Mahometan district, and indeed furnishes many of the 
recruits for the cavalry. The native troops there consisted 
of a detachment of fifty men from the 6th Regiment, stationed 
at Allahabad. Besides these, were only the usual hangers-on 
of a civil station, consisting of burkundazes, chuprafeses, da- 
rogahs, moonsiffs, and others. The residents comprehended 
the judge, the magistrate and collector, the assistant magistrate, 
the opium agent, salt agent, the doctor, and three or four 
gentlemen connected with the- railway; in addition to these, 
amongst the officials, was the deputy-magistrate, a native and 
a Mahomedan. 

Although the district had been tolerably quiet during May, 
yet in anticipation of possible evil the residents had adopted 
the wise precaution of sending their wives and families to 
Allahabad. At the same time they made arrangements for 
all to assemble in the house occupied by the magistrate in case 
of need. On the 4th they received an account of the events 
of the 30th May at Lucknow, and an intimation from Cawn¬ 
pore that the troopers of the 2nd cavalry would certainly 
rise in insurrection that evening. On the following day 
* (5th June) heavy fifing was heard in the direction of Cawn¬ 
pore, only forty miles distant; the residents accordingly 
adopted the precaution of all Bleeping on the fiat roof of their 
house, with their weapons by their sides, to guard against 
surprise. On the following day r , expecting a party of the 2nd 
cavalry and 56th native infantry m progress to Cawnpore, 
they deemed it advisable to make a permanent lodgment on 
the roof, conveying thither tents, water, provisions, ammuni¬ 
tion, &c. On the 7th this detachment arrived, and shortly 
after, in confirmation of the worst fears of tire residents, made 

* The name of this man was Hitonut-oolla Khan : on the arrival of Have¬ 
lock’s victorious force at Futtehpore six weeks subsequently, he went out te 
congratulate him, was recognised, and hanged. 

Si 
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an attempt on the treasury. The “loyalty” however of the 
0th repulsed them—this loyalty consisting in an earnest desire 
to appropriate the treasure to themselves, and to-permit none 
to snare it with them. The troopers shortly after went on 
towards Cawnpore. 

Thus far they were delivered, but they were still in a hostile 
country, and in a dangerous position. That same day they 
received intelligence of the Allahabad catastrophe; they learn¬ 
ed that the deputy-collector and all their subordinates had 
turned against them, and that some mutinous troopers, accom¬ 
panied by some released prisoners, were in full march for the 
place. Still, unable to devise a feasible plan of escape, they 
determined on remaining; they barricaded the house, and 
waited the issue. 

On the 9th the ruffians came on, and, burning every bun¬ 
galow, threatened to attack them. But they showed a deter¬ 
mined front; and the natives, with their instinctive dread of 
Europeans, feared to make the assault. During the day they 
heard that the 6th from Allahabad, and some mutineers from 
Cawnpore, were marching jrapn them. In the afternoon, the 
recreant deputy-collector, attended by a large body of armed 
men, made his way towards them, apparently on a friendly 
errand; but our countrymen, suspecting him, made the best 
of their way to the roof. That night,.Environed by dangers, 
they held a council of war, in which it was resolved to 
fly. Accordingly, at 10 p. M., they mounted their horses, and 
attended by four sowars who were faithful, all started for 
Banda, which, after many difficulties and hair-breadth escapes, 
they reached in safety. 

All started—all save one—the judge, Robert Tucker, of the 
civil service; he steadily and manfully refused to desert his 
post. He remained jlb usual in his own house. But the 
natives who had been deterred from attacking eleven armed 
Englishmen, felt themselves not unequal to the murder of one. 
They could not appreciate the sublime rashness which prompt¬ 
ed. Mr. Tucker to remain alone at Futtehpore; nay, so confi¬ 
dent did they feel of " victory ” over him, and so determined 
were they on his death, that, At the suggestion of the deputy- 
collector, who now openly avowed himself their leader, they 
resolved upon making him undergo the mockery of a trial, 
with all the forms of the civil court. Full of this idea they 
marched against him. 

v J$«t Mr. Tucker, enthusiast as he was, was not the man to 
gilt away his life. The native Christian, who witnessed the 
attack upon him, asserts, that he killed sixteen men with his 
own hand before he was secured. Secured, however, he was 
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at last. He was in mockery, tried, of course condemned; 
and, as naturally, executed. His hands, head, and feet were 
cut off, and held up for the inspection of the rabble-—the 
deputy-collector being present, and directing the proceedings. 


Narrative of an Esdtipe from Futtehpore. 

The frightful tragedies which had been perpetrated up- 
country, of course made us to a certain extent apprehensive 
for our own safety, as well as that of the district; and vigorous 
measures were taken by ourselves and the magistrate for 
ensuring both. Although the storm raged so fiercely around 
us, everything in our immediate neighbourhood remained 
apparently perfectly quiet. And yet there were signs of 
mischief brewing. Our servants complained to us that atta 
defiled with bone-dust was being sold in the bazar by the 
orders of the " sircarand low-muttered threats were heard, 
that in a few days there would be no “ sahib logh” in the 
station. On Thursday, June 4th, we heard from a friend at 
Cawnpore, that the troopers of^the 2nd L. C. had openly 
given out their intention of mutinying the same evening, and 
the same letter described the emeute at Lucknow on the night 
of the 30th May, and gave us the names of the officers who 
had been murdered. We heard no more from Cawnpore. I 
am wrong, I should have said we received no more letters; for 
we had terrible aural evidence the next day of what was 
going on in ill-fated Cawnpore. For three or four hours on 
Friday afternoon, we heard heavy firing in the direction of 
Cawnpore, which was kept up, more or less, through the 
whole of Saturday. I must digress a little to state that, 
during the last week in May, after the ladies had been sent off 
to Allahabad, the gentlemen of the station and district all 
assembled for mutual protection in the large house occupied 
by our magistrate. Our good and worthy judge preferred 
remaining, foi some time at least, in his own house. Our 
“garrison” consisted of the following gentlemen. S. our 
magistrate and collector; M. assistant ditto; B. H. O. and Co., 
of the Railway ; A. the Opium Agent, G. Salt Agent; and the 
Doctor. Our forces were subsequently further strengthened 
by the addition of four European subordinates. We had, 
moreover, a very fair supply of fire arms and ammunition. 
On the 5th, we commenced sleeping on the roof, as a precau¬ 
tionary measure, and a regular, watch was kept all night. 
Being fully aware of what had occurred at Cawnpore, we were 
looking forward with great anxiety to the return from Allaha¬ 
bad of a treasure party, consisting of twenty-five troopers of the 
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2nd, and a jemadar’s party of the 56th (I think); the more 
so as they had been heard to use very treasonable language on 
their arrival from Banda. Dreading their approach we deter¬ 
mined upon barricading the extensive roof, and carrying up 
there some falls, as well as provisions and water. The tents 
we fetched on the roof, and they afforded us and our stores, 
capital shelter. On Saturday, *the 6th June, we knew that the 
scoundrels were only a march distant; on Sunday, the 7th, our 
sorrows and troubles commenced ; we were all on the roof, but 
none of us slept; all were, more or less, occupied in fortifying 
our position. During the night we heard firing once, in the 
direction of Cawnpore; and we also heard that a trooper had 
rushed through the city, at full gallop towards Cawnpore. 
Early in the morning (Sunday 7th) we heard that the troopers 
and sepoys had arrived on the encamping ground, and were 
quietly fetching their tents. This was good news ; and on the 
strength of it, 1 descended to try and get a little sleep under the 
punkah. The screeching of a sowar aroused me from a sound 
nap. He howled out in his excitement, that the troopers and 
sepoys were making for the treasury, followed by a whole 
posse comitatus of budmashes from the bazar. We all repaired 
to the roof, and at once prepared for defence. It was a moment 
of intense anxiety. Every ear was on the qui vive for the 
sounds of musketry from the treasury.* We were not long in 
suspense ; for, presently, a sowar galloped up and told us that 
the subadar commanding the treasure guard had warned the 
troopers and sepoys that they would be fired upon, if they 
came near. After some hesitation, the whole party moved 
off, and we next heard that they were two miles off, on their 
way to Cawnpore. S. and the Judge rode down to the Cutch- 
erry and found that all was true. Here was a deliverance ! 
When least expected too ! I am sure that thanksgivings came 
from thankful hearts that day, as we gathered together for 
morning prayer. It was not long, however, before we had 
fresh and greater cause for anxiety. In the afternoon we 
heard that all was gone at Allahabad. On the first receipt of 
the intelligence, we determined upon quitting the station at 
once, and seeking safety in flight; but calmer and more 
rational thought succeeded ; and, considering the intelligence 
to be somewhat exaggerated, we determined upon holding out 
for another night. Our situation at the time was anything 
but pleasant, for we had no external aid to look to. There 
was the treasure guard of fifty men ; but they could not be 
spared from the treasury; besides, they belonged to the trai¬ 
torous Allahabad corps, the 6th, and though they had un¬ 
doubtedly saved the station the day before, yet an unpleasant 
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little sotto voce remark of theire had been overheard, which 
effectually destroyed any confidence we might have placed in 
them. “ You don’t come here,” said they to the troopers and 
sepoys, “ the treasure is our, and we shall keep it for our re¬ 
giment 1” Again, our worthy Magistrate had for some days 
past been raising an extra police force, and a redoubtable corps 
Bashi Bazouks. Every afternoon, three or four horsemen pre¬ 
sented themselves for service, and we amused ourselves, and 
at the same time tested their horses and their powers of mana¬ 
ging them, by making them race in our large compound. 
When the hour of our need arrived, every official had vanish¬ 
ed ; Deputy Collector, Kotwal, Nazir, all. They went, and 
of course the Militia and Baskis went too. Four or five Cutch- 
erry sowars remained with us. But I am anticipating. ’ We 
determined upon holding out, in spite of the bad news which 
we had received. The night, magnificently moonlight, passed 
off - very quietly, painfully so; for we missed the accustomed 
challenging of “ grand rounds” and the trump of sowars gal¬ 
loping to and fro. The morn of Monday 8th broke upon us, 
and found us still in suspense and anxiety, on that day we heard 
that on one hand, the Tehseelee at Ivullianpore had been plun¬ 
dered by the retreating troopers, who at the same time had 
uttered loud threats about their intention of returning to Fut- 
tehpore with reinforcements; and on the other, that some 
mutinous troopers, accompanied by released prisoners, were 
coming up from Allahabad, and had already burned and plun¬ 
dered Khaga, distant only twenty-two miles. 

This intelligence was anything but consolatory, and accord¬ 
ingly flight was again determined upon, and again postponed, 
for we believed that the reports were sis usual, considerably 
exaggerated ; moreover, we had heard that two European regi¬ 
ments had reached Allahabad. Having agreed upon remaining 
another night, we proceeded at once to strengthen our position 
upon the roof. We brought up all the furniture and arranged 
it as a barricade round the parapets. We also cut down all 
the punkahs, for fear of fire communicating with the roof along 
their ropes. While all this was going on, we could see, even 
in the bright moonlight the distant glare of a blazing bungalow 
which clearly showed us that the scoundrels were coming up 
the Railway, and were not far off. About 2 o’clock on the 
morning of the 9th, the troopers arrived in the station, but 
made a long detour to avoid our house, so that we saw nothing 
of them. The morning broke quietly, and we all attempted to 
snatch a little repose after the fatigues of the night. A report 
of “ fire” soon disturbed us, and we saw volumes of smoke 
arising in the direction of the Mission compound. Another 
voluminous mass of smoke announced the destruction of the 
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dttk Bungalow. Fire followed fire. Bands of marauders 
began to collect, but they were soon dispersed by the assistance 
of a few nujeebs and sowars. They were, however, very de¬ 
termined in their attempts to burn and plunder, and required a 
great deal of watchfulness. During the day we heard that the 
6th from Allahabad were on their way to our station, and also 
that a body of mutineers were on the way down from Cawn- 
pore in the afternoon ; the Deputy Collector made his appear¬ 
ance, attended by a large body of men armed to the teeth. 
We requested the latter to remain at the gateway ; but no, 
they gradually worked their way up to the house, and then, 
into the Verandah, but liking the appearance of our friends, 
who, to amuse us, were quietly lighting their fuses under our 
very noses ; we all repaired to the roof, and took a bird’s eye 
view of them. An old chuprassee remarked, very significant¬ 
ly, in Hindustanec ;—“ These are fine fellows, why did they 
not come here this morning when wc wanted them, instead of 
coming now when we don’t want them.” After the departure 
of the Deputy, we, for the third time, determined upon flight, 
and in right good earnest we communicated our plans to the 
Judge, but. he steadily refused to join us. We expostulated 
and entreated, but in vain. He bravely determined upon 
facing the danger, which we all well knew was at hand, and 
therefore, wished to avoid. Our plan was, to trust to our 
horses and buggies, and make for Banda as speedily as possible. 
S. was to try and persuade some sowars to accompany us. At 
10 T. m. vve mounted our horses and buggies, and, accompani¬ 
ed by four sowars, rode out of the compound at a smart centre, 
soon leaving our little station far behind us. 

IT AMEEKTORE. 

The Commissioner of Allahabad to the Secretary to Government, 

Central I*r<<vit/ces. 

Allahabad, October 22, 1857. 

I have the honor to report for the information of the 
Lieutenant Governor, the circumstances of the out-break of 
the rebellion at Hameerpore, as collected from the most authen¬ 
tic and trustworthy information in my possession. 

On hearing of the events which occurred in May last 
at Meerut and Delhi, Mr. Lloyd, the magistrate and collector 
of Hameerpore took active, energetic, and judicious measures 
to maintain order in his district. He entertained a numerous 
additional police, carefully guarded the ghauts, and empounded 
the boats on the Jumna, gave strict orders for the apprehen¬ 
sion of fugitive rebel sepoys, and got assistance in mien and 
guns from the neighbouring Bundelcund chiefs to the extent 
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noted below.* Mr. Lloyd’s fear and suspicion were chiefly 
roused by the behaviour of the sepoys of the treasure guard, 
consisting of a soubadar’s party of the 65th N. I. 

Up to the 5th of June last I was in confidential daily cor¬ 
respondence with Mr. Lloyd, and he always expressed reliance 
on his Boondeela auxiliaries, hope of his ability to overcome 
the sepoys and all disaffected nfen, and a fixed determination to 
die at liis post rather than abandon it. On the 6th June the 
out-break here took place, and I got no more letters from Mr. 
Lloyd, besides losing all those which he had written to me. 
The remainder of this narrative therefore is founded on the 
best information I have been able to obtain from natives. 

After the mutiny of the sepoys here and at Cawnpore, the 
district of Hameerpore became much agitated ; but in the 
station there was a delusive calm, and a semblance of order up 
to the 13th of June. On the 14th idem about 10 a. m. two 
gentlemen came from the southward and sought refuge in 
Mr. Lloyd’s house ; one of these was Lieutenant Browne, 
56th N. I., the other I have failed to trace. At 3 p. M. of that 
day the sepoys broke out : they were immediately joined by 
the Boondeela auxiliaries, and the work of murder, plunder and 
arson commenced. 

When Mr. Lloyd heard (or probably saw) that the sepoys 
and the Boondeelaa Ifad fraternised, plundered the treasury, 
and broke open the jail; he together with Mr. Donald Grant, 
C. S., and the two stranger gentlemen above alluded to, got 
into a boat that was moored under Mr. Lloyd’s house and cross¬ 
ed the Jumna. They effected the passage of the river in safety, 
though under a heavy fire of musketry and matchlocks.„ The 
sepoys were enraged at the escape of this party and sent men 
in pursuit to the other side of the river. The poor fugitives 
however hid themselves in the ravines and jungles, and the 
sepoys returned after dark empty-handed. 

The other Christian residents at Hameerpore .were enabled 
to make their escape. Mr. Murray, a landed proprietor in the 
districts; Mr. Crawford, head clerk of the collector’s office ; 
and Mr. Bunter, a clerk in the magistrate’s office, with his 
wife and some female relatives, had taken refuge in a large 
house, called Mr. Ainslie’s ; they were seized and murdered on 
the 14th June, with the exception of Mr. Bunter, his wife 
and one female relative, who were spared for the time. 

I cannot discover why, or how, or when Messrs. Lloyd and 
Grant re-crossed the Jumna and came hack to the close vici¬ 
nity of Hameerpore ; certain it seems, however, that they did 
return, and, on the 19th of June, were discovered hiding under 

* Raja of Chirkaree 200 men, 1 gun; Nabob of Baonee 50 men, 1 gun Jugeer- 
dar of Behree 80 men. 
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a bridge in Mouza Rum eyre e, by a goat herd, who betrayed 
them. They were seized by the brutal sepoys, and ruthlessly 
murdered; Mr. Bunter, his wife, and female relative, and a 
native Christian, with his wife and two children shared the 
same fate at the same time. 

On the 20th June a troop of cavalry and a company of 
infantry, came to Cawnpore to assist their brother rebels in 
removing the treasure from Hameerpore. They finally return¬ 
ed from Hameerpore on the 21st June, and on the same day 
the Boondeela traitors went to their respective houses. 

During their occupation of the town, the sepoys plundered 
the wealthy men of the place, and committed all sorts of 
excesses. On their departure the villagers in the neighbour¬ 
hood completed the work of pillage and destruction of 
property. The zemindars of Mouza Rumeyree were most 
prominent and active in crime, the usual jacquerie commenced 
throughout the district, and the inevitable war between ex¬ 
zemindar and actual purchaser. 

On the 29th June Nana’s Akbar Nuvees arrived and 
established some sort of order. On the 1st July deputy 
collector Wahidoozuman issued perwannahs to the tehsildars 
and thannadars of the district, ordering them to remain at 
their posts and act in obedience to the Nana. These perwan¬ 
nahs are signed by Wahidoozuman and countersigned by 
Gunga Saliae, sheristadars of the collector’s office. 

After General Havelock’s re-occupation of Cawnpore on 
the 17th July last, the Nana’s authority seems to have been 
extinguished, and anarchy again prevailed in the Hameerpore 
district. The Chirkaree Raja was formerly entrusted with the 
management of the district by Mr. Carne, but he proved in¬ 
competent. * * * * 

For nine days after the outbreak in the contiguous districts 
of Cawnpore, Messrs. Lloyd and Grant asserted British 
authority in Hameerpore ; they remaining firm at their posts, 
amidst apalling danger, and sought safety in flight only 
when it became evident that the treachery of the Boondelas 
had rendered assistance impossible. They have done their 
duty honorably and well. May their murderers not pass 
unavenged ! 


Another Account. 

A native eye-witness has furnished the following account 
of the mutiny at Hameerpore, a small station about thirty- 
three miles to the south of Cawnpore, and fifty miles to the 
east of Etwah, at the junction of Bitwah and the Jumna. 

The mutiny at Hameerpore broke out on the 14th June, a 
short time after the Cawnpore outbreak. For some days and 
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nights the sound of the booming of guns could be distinctly 
heard at Hameerpore. This caused an excitement in the sta¬ 
tion, and Mr. T. K. Lloyd, the collector and magistrate, 
and Mr. Grant, the joint-magistrate, did all in their power 
to prevent an outbreak; and it is highly probable that had 
the troops of the Chirkaree Raja, which amounted to about 
500, besides 600 burkundauztfs, remained faithful to their 
salt, the endeavors of Messrs. Lloyd and Grant would have 
been successful, and they would yet have been in the land of 
the living. On the fourteenth of the said month, the sowars 
attended by a number of the budrnashes of the place, began 
to parade through the streets aruned with swords and latties, 
and put to the sword every Christian and every Bcngallee 
whom they could suspect of an acquaintance with English. 
The life of the sub-assistant surgeon of the place, a native, 
was most eagerly sought for, but he fortunately escaped, 
after playing hide-and-seek for a considerable period of time. 
The 20th of J une was fixed upon by Nana Sahel) for the 
massacre of the Bengallee residents of Cuwnpore and its 
neighbourhood, and but for the timely arrival of English 
troops, the slaughter-mongering scoundrels would have carried 
out their fiendish resolution. 

The sub-assistant surgeon had to hide himself for two 
tedious months under athe kind protection of some villagers, 
and lias since arrived at Calcutta. 

The wif^pf the subadar of Hameerpore, be it said to her 
credit, strongly remonstrated with her husband, against the 
murder of the Christians and the JBengallees, and it is said 
the husband was in some measure influenced by the humaniz¬ 
ing advices of the wife, but the rebel soldiery were deaf to 
such remonstrances and gave vent to their thirst for blood. 

Mr. T. K. Lloyd was made to kneel down in the parade 
ground, and the sowars then began to shoot at him. They 
missed two of their aims, the third struck him on the arm, but 
the wound was not a mortal one, and without uttering a 

E roan, asked with a dejected look cast behind, “ are not the 
nglish troops yet arrived ?” The sepoys then surrounded 
him and made an end of him with their swords. 

The subadar then drove off to the collector’s cutchery, 
leaving the dead body to welter in blood.” 

Mutiny at Jiiansie. 

Captain P. G. Scot's Report. 

Some days before it occurred Capt. Dunlop commanding the 
left wing of the 12th native infantry, and the station of Jhan- 

T 1 
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sie too, sent over to Major Kirke letters from Major Skene, 
the superintendent, and Capt. Gordon, deputy superintendent 
of Jhansie, informing him that they had learnt from se¬ 
parate sources that one Luckmun Jiao, the servant of the 
Ranee of Jhansie, was doing his best to induce the men 
of the 12th to mutiny. It was not known whether the 
Ranee authorised these proceedings. Subsequent letters from 
the same authority informed Capt. Dunlop that spies or 
agents of sedition found great difficulty on entering his 
lines. Capt. Dunlop I believe had not time to send more. 
He never seemed to think that there was any danger to be 
apprehended from the 14th irregulars. At Nowgong and 
Jhansie, they let the infantry begin the mutiny. I believe 
the reason was solely that they wished to conceal the charac¬ 
ter of the movement, viz : its being a Mahomedan one. They 
were the most blood-thirsty when the mutiny did break out. 

I have learned the following particulars from three natives 
who were at Jhansie at the time of the mutiny. One of them 
was in the fort of the city of Jhansie with the party who de¬ 
fended it. The three told their tales separately at Now¬ 
gong, Muhoba and Banda; and as they agree very nearly, I 
think the information is correct. 

Only the 7tli company 12th N. I. mutined on the 4th of 
June. It marched into the Star Fork headed by a havildar 
Goorbuccus, a very likely man. Capt. Dunlop paraded^ the 
rest of the 12th and the cavalry, and they sai^they would 
stand by him. Next day, Juno 6th, he was busy at the quarter- 
guard of the 12th, preparing shells (a thing he was likely to do.) 
He was returning from the Post office where he had posted 
some letters, and was on or near the 12th N. I. parade, when 
men of the 12th attacked and killed him and ensign Taylor. 

I hope I may be permitted to mention here that Lieutenant 
Ewart, who oassed through Cawnpore in the end of May on 
his way to Nowgong, to join the 12th, was personally told by 
General Sir II. M. Wheeler to tell Captain Dunlop .that he 
had reported of him to the Adjutant General that “ he was 
a man for the present crisis,” 

The sowars there severely wounded with pistols or car¬ 
bines Lieutenant Campbell of the 15th native infantry, 
the only officer present with the 14th irregulars. He escaped 
to the city fort pursued by sowars, some of whom were wound¬ 
ed by the officer inside it. Lieutenant Turnbull of the 
artillery employed in the revenue survey failed to reach the 
fort. I suppose he was on foot; he took refuge in a tree, he was 
seen to climb it, and was shot down. Lieutenant Burgess of 
the revenue survey department and some of his English and 
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Eurasian subordinates had been living for some time in the city 
fort. On the evening of the 4th of June he was joined by 
Major Skene, his wife, (and I believe two children) Cap¬ 
tain Gordon, Madras native infantry. Dr. McEgan, 12th 
N. I., and his wife; Lieutenant Powys, 6th N. I., canal 
department, and his wife and child, two ladies from Orai, rela¬ 
tives or guests to Captain Browne, and the English and 
Eurasian employes in the civil and canal department and 
salt excise. They employed their time until they were attacked 
on the 7tli in getting provisions and ammunition, and fire arms 
into the fort, they piled stones behind the gates to prevent 
their being opened. They appear to have made great havock 
among the assailants with rifles and guns, only one of their 
number being killed by those outside—Capt. Gordon, he was 
shot through the head when lie exposed himself at the parapet, 
A native who was in the fort said he was kneeling over pulling 
up a bucket, some syce in the lower inclosure had filled with 
wheat. A native who was in the city at the time said he was firing 
at the assailants ; but both agreed that he (Capt. Gordon) was 
shot in the head when exposing himself at the parapet; 
they all agreed that Lieutenant Powys was killed by Mussul¬ 
mans inside the fort. The native who was inside the fort says, 
that Lieutenant Powys was found by Capt. Burgess and 
others lying bleeding from a wound in the neck, and was able 
to say that four men besides him had attacked him, the four 
were immediately put to death, one was a resaldar (?) 
moonshee, another a jemadar, and two chuprassis ; all four were 
employed in the revenue survey ; the informant who was in 
the city said that Lieutenant Powys saw a kliitmutgar of 
Capt. Burgess attempt to pull down the stones that closed the 
fort gates and shot him, that this man’s brother cut Lieut. 
Powys down with his tulwar, and was instantly shot down by 
Lieut. Bui'gess. 

The party at last were induced to open the gates relying 
on the most solemn promises made to Major Skene that the 
lives of all would be spared ; they all walked out save Lieute¬ 
nant Powys who was alive, but unable to move; his wife 
was torn from him, and with the rest of the Christians, was 
beheaded in a garden near or in the city. Women and 
children were alike killed, the men are said to have pleaded hard 
for the lives of these last. The informant who was inside 
the fortress says, that quarter master sergeant John Newton, 
of the 12th N. I., and his wife and four little children were 
alone spared, and taken with the rebels when they left Jhansie ; 
he was a dark East Indian, he was received in September or 
October last from 3rd Europeans. 
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The Ranee’s troops joined in the attack, so I believe did 
the men of the salt excise. A Mr. Stewart of that depart¬ 
ment made his way from near Jhansie disguised as a Hindoo, 
he joined our party on the 14th June, and at Kubrai he 
disappeared preferring to make his way alone as a native; his 
colour and knowledge of the language made this somewhat 
easy. I regret to say 1 have' not since heard of him, he left 
us in the dark of evening without a word ; he stated that in 
consequence of the mutiny, he had received orders to come to 
Jhansie fort with all his men and had moved along the salt 
boundary towards Jhansie, collecting his men as he went; but 
finding they mutinied he had to flee for his life, he was told 
ere he fled that the heads of some murdered officers were 
being carried about the villages around Jhansie, and were 
then being exhibited in a village he was close by. 

Lieutenant Ryves was in command with the only native 
officer jemadar Loll Mahomed, #nd sixty men of the left 
wing 12t,h N. I., and forty sowars of the 14th irregulars. I 
was told at Muhoba, by a man from Jhansie, that Lieut. 
Ryves had been seen riding towards Lullutpore. I have 
no doubt that he escaped. 

In conclusion I beg to say that this report is made from 
memory ; I had no documents or papers to refer to. All books, 
papers, &c., that we left at our quarters at Nowgong must 
have perished in the flames, no trace of them was to be seen 
when I visited cantonments on the 12th and 13th June, and I 
think I can safely state that no records of the 12th regiment 
native infantry exist safe, save such papers as have been 
forwarded to the brigade, and other offices. Descriptive rolls 
of many of the mutineers must exist in the collector’s office. 
Of the young men of four or five years service or less, only 
three I think joined the officers after the mutiny broke out. 

The following account of the Jhansie massacre is from a 
written deposition of one present:— 

For some time since, the gentlemen were in the habit of 

1 massing the nights in the fort, and spending the days at their 
jungalows. Captain Burgess and his establishment had their 
tents pitched within the fort, and everything was being put 
in readiness to retreat into it as soon as there should be occasion 
to do so, which occurred on the evening of the 4th of June. 
Some few effected their escape from the place altogether; one 
gentleman (name unknown) reached Burwa Saugor, when 
meeting with a native surveyor of the canal establishment, 
Saheb xtai, he gave him his watch and horse, and procuring a 
Ilindoostanee dress, escaped on foot. He w:as scarcely out of 
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sight, when two sowars, who were hotly pursuing hirti, arrived 
there, and recognizing the horse, took Saheb Rai and the 
Thanadar prisoners, back to Jhansie, where they were still 
when last heard of. Lieut. Turnbull was not so forttiuate; 
not having been able to gain the fort, he climbed a large tree : 
he had however been seen, and .was shot, on the tree. From 
the evening of the 4th, until noon of the 8th, the gentlemen 
in the fort kept good their position, the ladies assisting them 
in cooking for them, sending them refreshments, casting bullets, 
&c. They were fifty-five in number altogether, (Europeans,) 
inclusive of the ladies and children, and they began to get 
very much straitened for want of provisions. Behind all the 
gates, they had piled high heaps of stones to strengthen them, 
and kept up so good a defence, that one of the cannon which 
had been brought too near the gates, was abandoned ; and it 
was only by fixing ropes to it in the night that the mutineers 
were able to regain possession of it. Lieutenant Powys was 
the first person killed in the fort. The way he met his death 
was this: two men, brothers, in Captain Burgess’ employ, 
one was his jemadar, declared that he would go out. They 
were told they woidd be shot down if they attempted it, but 
they said they might as well be shot, as stay there to be 
starved, and accordingly commenced undoing the fastenings. 
One was shot immediately. The other turned on Lieutenant 
Powys who happened to be near him, and cut him down with 
his tulwar. This one was directly shot by Captain Burgess. 
The only other person killed inside the fort was Captain Bur¬ 
gess himself, who received a bullet in his head, after having, 
I am told, killed no less than twenty-five with his bwn hand. 
All the natives spoke of his great skill as a marksman. The 
mutineers at last having forced the Ranee to assist them with 
guns and elephants, succeeded in effecting an entrance at one 
of the gates, and they promised the gentlemen, that if they 
laid down their arms and gave themselves up quietly, their 
lives should be spared. The gentlemen unfortunately listened 
to their words, and came out. They were tied in a long line 
between some trees, and after a short consultation, had their 
heads struck off. Such ladies as had children, had to see them 
cut in halves before their own turn came. The sowars, it 
appears, bore the principal part in all these atrocities. This 
took place on the afternoon of the 8th of Juue. 

Farther Particulars. 

1 am a native of Bengal and was attached to the writers’ 
establishment of the Jhansie Customs Collector’s Office. 
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On the 5th of June last at about 3 F. M., while we 
were in attendance at the office, we were alarmed by the 
report of musketry fired in the direction of the magazine, 
instantly two peons and a duffadar of the Customs esta¬ 
blishment, who had been sent by Mr. Carshore to pay in 
1,500 rupees of the Customs ,collections in the deputy com¬ 
missioner’s treasury, returned to our office panic-stricken, and 
stated that they had been informed by certain sepoys that the 
revenue treasury was in imminent danger of being plundered 
by a gang of robbers. Our office was ordered to be closed 
directly, and the peons on the establishment were called in to 
hold themselves in readiness within the office compound for 
any contingency which might occur. Mr. Wilton was next 
seen dashing in from the military lines, and urging Mr. 
Carshore to fly from the place with his family, intimating at the 
same time that the regiments had mutinied and all was over. 
Accompanied by Mr. Wilton, Mr. Carshore drove with his 
family in a buggy to the dak bungalow where they arrived in 
safety. Myself and other amlalis then quitted the office com¬ 
pound, leaving the peons in charge of the office, and took our 
stand on an adjoining road to witness what was going on. 
Seeing nothing where we stood, we determined to cut into the 
town by striking across the parade ground, but w'e had not 
advanced many steps in our intended direction, before we were 
accosted by a sepoy from a distance to the effect that w r e 
should keep ourselves out of the way, as some men of the 12th 
native infantry bad broken into open mutiny and taken 
possession of the magazine. We, liow r ever, pushed on regard¬ 
less of consequences, till we came up to a spot where the 
officers of the 14th irregular cavalry with a party of sowars 
belonging to that regiment were haranguing the men of the 
12th native infantry, who had not already mutinied, to con¬ 
tinue true to their colours, and we then cut into the town. 
On our way, however, we observed a party of sepoys running 
towards the eutelieries of Messrs. Skene and Gordon intent 
upon mischief, but as those officers and all other Christian 
residents with the exception of officers attached to the regi¬ 
ments had been timely escorted by a party of the 14th irregu¬ 
lar cavalry into the fort, the sepoys were in this instance 
foiled in their attempt to massacre the Christian population of 
Jhansie. When all the Christian residents, with the afore¬ 
said exception, had taken shelter in the fort, the town gates 
were closed by order of Captain Skene who had directed that 
no one should be permitted to enter the town except with the 
privity of the head of the police. 

I heard the following morning that fifty-two men of the 12 th 
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native infantry had mutinied the previous day,, and were in 
possession of the magazine and treasury. The remaining 
troops in the station, passed the first day and night of the 
outbreak in a state of passive mutiny, regardless of the ex¬ 
hortations of their European officers, who commanded them 
to attack and take the mutineers, and endeavoured, though un¬ 
successfully, by kind words as well as by threats, to persuade 
the mutineers to return to their duty. 

The fifty-two men of the 12th N. I. had the previous after¬ 
noon raised the standard of revolt near the magazine, and invit¬ 
ed all men of the ‘ decn’ to flock to their standard, offerin <r to 
remunerate each man for 4us services at the rate of twelvo 
rupees per month. They kept their post at the magazine and 
round their white flag till noon of the 6 th, when they were joined 
by the remaining troops in the station, viz., by the remainder 
of the 12th native infantry and the whole wing of the 14th 
irregular cavalry. These first fell upon their European 
officers, who had not for one moment forsaken their men ; 
Lieut. Campbell was first attacked, but though wounded, he 
kept his seat on his fleet charger which enabled him by over¬ 
leaping a gate to escape into the fort without further injury. 
Lieut. Dunlop and Taylor, however, were unable to escape, 
and consequently fell victims to the fury of their men. Two 
havildars and a8epoy*lud the latter under a charpoy, but to 
no purpose. The mutineers next broke up into parties and 
proceeded to set fire to the bungalows and to liberate the 

convicts from the jail. A party consisting of fifty sowars and 

300 sepoys then approached the .town with two guns and a 
number of Customs aud Police chuprasees, led by the jail 
daroga, in their train—and the doors of the Orclia gate were 
thrown open to them to the cry of c deen ka eliyr.’ The 

Ranee placed guards at her gate and shut herself up in her 

palace. Captain Gordon sent a message to the Ranee solicit¬ 
ing her assistance at this crisis, but this was refused, as the 
mutineers threatened to put her to, death and to set fire to her 
palace in case of her compliance with Captain Gordon’s 
request. The Ranee’s guards then joined the mutineers. 

The rebels next proceeded towards the fort with the inten¬ 
tion of storming it, but were kept at a respectful distance by 
the gallantry of the European inmates, who shot a number of 
the former with their muskets. Baffled in their attempt, the 
besiegers retired for the day after placing guards of sowars 
and Mussulman chuprasees of the Customs and Police Depart¬ 
ments over the gates. 

The night passed quietly, the following morning Messrs. 
Andrews, Purcell and Scott issued from the fort, disguised as 
Mussulmans, with the intention of seeing the Ranee and 
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obtaining her aid, but the feint being discovered, the gentle¬ 
man were taken to the palace of the Ranee, who did not even, 
‘jbpndesoend t^» honor them with an interview, but ordered them 
to be carried before the mutinous ressaidar for orders. Her 
words were to the effect * she had no concern with the English 
swine.’ This was a signal of death. The three gentlemen 
>*were then dragged out of the palace, Mr. Andrews was 
kilied .before the very gates of the Ranee’s residence by Jharoo 
(So mar’s son supposed to be a personal enemy of his, and the 
other two were despatched beyond the walls of the town. 
In the afternoon a second attempt was made to surprise the 
fort by breaking open a gate. bii* the beseiged succeeded in 
repelling the invaders who retreated after stationing guards at 
the gateway as they had done the preceding day. 

On the third day of the outbreak commenced an indiscrimi¬ 
nate plunder of the property of Europeans, Bengalees and 
other amlahs in the to\vn. The Bengalees were specially 
singled out for vengeance because one of them, the post office 
writer, had concealed one Mr. Fleming in his house, and the 
mutineers had succeeded in tracing him out, and murdering him 
in the Baboo’s house. The following morning a general search 
was made for Bengalees, and myself and two others of the 
Customs establishment fell into the hands of the ruffians and 
Were hauled up in presence of the ressaidar who ordered us to 
be kept in confinement until the fort should surrender. 

- After we had been secured, a fresh attempt was made upon 
the fort, and the Ranee was threatened with instant assassin¬ 
ation, provided she refused to side with the rebels. She accord¬ 
ingly consented and supplied'them with a reinforcement of 
1,000 naen and two heavy guns which she bad ordered to be 
dug out of the earth. They had been buried three years ago. 
Thus strengthened they commenced a brisk cannonade upon 
the"fort, but failed to make any impression upon it, as not a 
single brick of the fort was injured by the balls which struck 
against the battlements. The fire of musketry from the fort, 
however, did a good deal of execution, and the beseiged might 
have been able to hold out much longer, had they not been 
betrayed by certain native servants who had been received 
into the fort for the performance of menial offices. Captain 
(Jordon received tliis-day a gun-shot wound of which he im¬ 
mediately expired. Then a kherkie or secret door was trea¬ 
cherously thrown open by the natives within. Captain Powys 
shot and killed one of the traitors, but was shot dead in return 
by the brother of the man he Jiad slain. The.. handful of 
Europeans in the fort were now for a moment paralyse^— 
they knew not how to overcome such odds from within and 
without. They, however, mustered courage, and when they 
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observed that a rush was made from outside through the 
passage, they all ascended the terrace of q^high building in the 
fort, and thence kept firing upon the enemy below. The latter 
then proposed a parley, promising to allow the Europeans to 
quit the fort unmolested provided they surrendered themsel¬ 
ves and their arms to them. This the Europeans consented 
to, but no sooner did they leave the fort unarmed than they 
were seized by the rabble and conveyed to Jhokun Baug, 
where they were separated into three lines, one comprising all 
adult males, another all adult females, and a third all the chil¬ 
dren. Then commenced the horrid massacre, the daroga of 
the jail first raising his sword and killing Captain Skene. 
Then all hands were raised and an indiscriminate slaughter 
took place, the males were despatched first, the females next, 
and the murder of children closed the brutal scene. 

Poor Captain Skene before he received the finishing stroke 
exclaimed to a sepoy who was standing beside him “ that it 
was idle for the mutineers to hope that England would be de¬ 
nuded of all her bold sons by the destruction of the handful 
of men that were now at their mercy,” and poor Mr. Car- 
shore’s eldest son before he was murdered begged in Hindee 
that his life might be spared as he hoped that the vengeance of 
the mutineers Inal been satisfied by the blood of his father 
and mother. 

When the above cruel business had been gone through, my¬ 
self and the other Bengalee prisoners were set free under a 
promise of not keeping up any correspondence with Europeans. 

Subjoined is a list of the Europeans who were massacred at 
Jliansie, viz : 

Captain Skene, and family ; Lieut. Gordon, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner ; Captain Burgess, Revenue Surveyor; Lieut.. 
Powys, and family ; Doctor, McEgan, and family ; Captain 
Dunlop, 12th native infantry ; Sergeant Kailly, Engineers ; 
Ensign Taylor; Lieut. Turnbull, Revenue Surveyor; Lieut. 
Campbell, 14th irregular cavalry; Mr. W. S. Carshore, Col¬ 
lector of Customs, with family; Mr. T. Andrews, P. S. A. ; 
Mr. R. Andrews, Deputy Collector, and family ; Mr. Wilton, 
Customs Patrol, and family ; Mrs. Browne, and her daughter ; 
Mr. Scott, and family ; Messrs. Parcell, both brothers ; Messrs. 
Crawford, both brothers; Messrs. Elliot, brothers and mother, 
Mr. Fleming, and many other Christians (names unknown). 

Abstract Translation of the Statement of Sahibood-deen , 
Khansamah of Major Skene, dated 23 rd March 1858. 

I have been in Major Skene’s service for the last three 
years. On the 5th of June, about 3 r. m., muskets were 

u 1 
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fired near the magazine, and a loud cry was raised that the 
dacoits had attack^ the station. Major Skene came to his 
house from his cutcherry, and placing his wife and children 
and Miss Brown in the carriage of Captain Burgess, who had 
come to see him, sent them all to the fort with Captain Bur¬ 
gess. In the meantime he ordered his carriage, which being 
brought to him, he drove to the Jokun Bagh, where Mr. 
Gordon met him. lie was also taken into the carriage. 
Both these gentlemen went to the fort. I remained at the 
bungalow. I had sent the mussalchee and khitmutgar to the 
fort. At 7 r. m. having dressed dinner, I and the cook went 
to the fort. All the officers that were present dined together. 
During the night I remained in the fort. Ahmed Hossein, 
tuhaildar of .Jhansie, the next morning came to see Major 
Skene in the fort. 1 told him to send us coals, wood, fowls 
and eggs. He did so. He also sent some men, seven or eight 
in number, with sweetmeats, breakfast was then served. Mem 
Saheb and Mr. Gordon asked for tiffin without delay. There 
was no khitmutgar present, all had gone to the bungalow. I, 
Dildar chuprassee and Captain Brown’s khitmutgar, assisted in 
serving the tiffin, which being done, the superintendent 
ordered me to remove all the silver from the fort to Akhey- 
chund treasurer, but keep as much as was required. I obeyed 
his orders and packed up all the things* in two boxes, which 
I, in company with Muugul Khan and Khodabux, chuprassees, 
took to the house of the treasurer. While 1 was leaving the 
Fort, Mr. Gordon called me back, and impressed upon me the 
necessity of making some arrangement that they might be 
put to no trouble for their meals. I went to the treasurer, 
gave him the two boxes, told him to examine the contents, which 
he refused to do, stating that there was no need for that. I 
locked up the boxes, keeping the keys in my possession. I 
went towards the bungalow, taking with me some rice, pota¬ 
toes, two sheep and four geese. Gholam Mahomed chuprassee 
was with me. On reaching Ashan Allee Sheristadar’s house 
we heard a lo.ud noise and firing of guns. It was about 2 
o’clock. Near the city gateway, we saw that the adjutant 
was galloping hard, and two sowars were following him. The 
adjutant dismounted and went into the city through the 
wicket. The sowars took his horse and pelting and kicking 

* Three dozen large spoons, three dozen middle sized spoons, three dozen 
small tea spoons, three dozen large forks, three dozen small forks, two large 
gravy spoons, one soup spoon, one marrow bone spoon, one knife, six salt 
spoons, eight sanak, one butter pot, one tea pot, one milk pot, one sugar pot, 
two glass pots. All the above were of silver in one box. 

One’butter pot, one sugar pot, six silver donghes, in one box. 
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us told us that we were going to feed the officers. We were 
arrested and taken to the kotee. Our houses were plundered. 
The sowars and the sepoys went to the jail and liberated the 
prisoners, who set fire to the bungalow of—Andrews. A few 
sowars, prisoners, jail burkundauzes and men from the town, 
both Hindoos and Mahomedajis, commenced plundering the 
house of the Superintendent. I and Bissram Sirdar taking 
advantage of this opportunity ran to the garden. Busis Allee, 
jail daroga, made his burkundauzes carry two boxes from the 
Superintendent’s bungalow to his house. The same day some 
other boxes were carried off by Moroo Bui want alias Mama 
Sahib, Kanee’s father; Golzar Khan, jail burkundauze, 
took three bullocks and one cow. This man with his fol¬ 
lowers <;ame to the garden, asked the gardener where we lay 
concealed. He pointed out our hiding place. Goolzar Khan 
caught me; his two men drew swords and pointed their 
muskets towards us asking where was Major Skene’s treasure. 
I told him that the money was always kept in the treasury, 
which was plundered. They then took all f I had on my 
body. The sirdar was then plundered of all his wife’s orna¬ 
ments that he had with him at the time. I was then set free, 
I remained in the same garden. On the morning of the 7th 
of June I went torwryds the fort with two bottles of milk 
and four loaves of bread. I remained outside the fort near a 
hay rick, Mr. Gordon, who was walking on the fort wall, saw 
me. Major Skene also came to the same spot; they dropped 
a rope to which I tied the loaves and the bottles of milk. I 
at the same time informed him that the house was plundered. 
I was told that I could not get access to the fort, but that I 
should try if I could furnish them with provision in the same 
way. While returning from the fort I was arrested by 
Choonee, a relative of Jharoo Koar, and some other men from 
the town whom I can recognize, but whose names I do not 
know, and was taken to Mama Sahib, because I had supplied the 
officers with food. Mama Sahib ordered his men to take me to 
J emadar Lall Bahadoor and the ressaldar to be. murdered or 
to be blown from a gun. The jemadar and the ressaldar first 
ordered me to be shot, then they recalled their order and kept 
me confined. The next morning it was reported that some force 
was advancing upon Jhansie. All got under arms. I escaped 
to the town and saw that the Karukbijlee gun had been put in 
order by the Itanee’s order to be used against the officers, and 
that the town-people, mutinous sepoys and Ranee’s servants, 
were firing. Thakoors were also passing up and down. About 

f Rupees thirty-nine, goldmohurs three, gold ornaments of my child three, 
dollar and two dunrees. 
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4 or 5 r. m. it was reported that the officers were coming down 
from the fort. I also weut to the gateway. When my master 
with mem sahib and other officers came down, I saluted him 
and could not help weeping. The sowars and sepoys pelted 
us with stones and obliged us to separate. All the officers 
went to one side and their servants joined me. The mutinous 
sepoys and Ranee’s men took the officers to the Jokhun Bagh 
and all the servants, including myself, were sent to the pultun. 
The ladies and officers were murdered near the garden. All 
the people of the town were with the sepoys. After per¬ 
petrating this inhuman deed, Bukish Ally, the jail darogah, 
sowar, sepoys, and the Ranee went to the pultun to the ressal- 
dar. Bukish Ally observed that, he had killed the hurra sahib 
with one stroke. Then the subadar, the ressaldar and the 
Ranee’s men came to the parade ground, and ordered that the 
prisoners should be set free. We were in consequence liberat¬ 
ed. The next morning I went to the garden of «J okhun Bagh, 
and saw that the bodies of the officers, ladies and children 
were lying unburied, without clothes. The third day I was 
told that the bodies were buried in a pit, but by whom is not 
exactly known ; when I had gone to see the dead bodies. I 
wrapped mem sahib in a piece of cloth which was tied to my 
head. One day before the murder, of the officers it was 
proclaimed in the town by the beat of drum, that £t the coun¬ 
try belonged to the king, the Ranee held the rule, and that 
the officers will be killed to-morrow.” After the murder no pro¬ 
clamation was issued. 

March 25.—The Ranee opened her own mint. Mahomed 
Sanah, Doctor, told me that the officers were not willing to 
come down from the fort, but when they were assured by him 
that they would not be killed, they came down. 

Nijim Hossein, revenue tehsiklar and Ahmud Hossein, 
tehsildarof Jhansic, were also put in confinement by the res¬ 
saldar. On seeing me they began weeping. When the muti¬ 
neers left Jhansie, I went to the treasurer and asked him 
where he had kept the silver and jewellery. He said that all 
was taken by the rebels. On my observing that how could 
they know that such things were kept in such a place, that 
although maltreated, I had not given them any clue, how had 
he given them these things without asking me. Tie treasur¬ 
er did not speak to me upon this point before I had asked him. 
I know nothing regarding the promissory notes possessed by 
Major Skene, but Madarbux, khimutgar, stated to me that 
Major Skene had told him that Akhychund had his money, 
which was to bo laid out in supporting his wife and children, 
whom he wished to place under the charge of the said khitmut- 
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gar and myself. I had heard that Madarbux had gone to 
Saugor, but I am not sure where he is at present. I saw Akey 
Mull going to the Cuteherry of the Ranee, and heard that he 
took service with her and became her treasurer. 


The Deposition of Francis Teyue Reilly. 

My name is Francis Tegue Reilly. On the 5th June 1857, 
I was an assistan toverseer, Public Works Department, Jhan- 
eie. About 3 o’clock r. m. on that day Mr. John Newton, 
quarter master serjeant of the 12th regiment N. I., came 
to my house, and said there was something wrong, lor that 
some of the men in the regiment were putting on their uniform 
and accoutrements. I went outside with him, and I saw some 
twenty or thirty men of the 12th regiment N. I. on the Avails 
of the Star-Fort, which contained the treasure and ammuni¬ 
tion. These men were calling out “ thief,” “ thief.” We 
both ran up to the Star-Fort, and ivhen avc got to Avithin fifty 
yards of it, one of the sepoys on the Avails called out to us 
to fly ; and two or three others fired at us with ball car¬ 
tridge. We then turned and came to the parade. There 
we found nearly the whole of the left Aving of the 12th 
regiment N. I. dressed in their regimental coats and dhotecs 
with their belts on and their muskets in their hands as¬ 
sembled in small bands or groups. The men on parade Avert) 
respectful to their officers, all of Avliom Avere on parade. Incut. 
Campbell, the commanding officer of the right Aving of the 
14t,h irregulars, ordered his men to attend mounted parade, 
and a detachment of eighty men who had started at one o’clock 
that same day for Orace, and Avho had only proceeded a short 
way out of cantonments, were recalled. This right Aving 
obeyed the call, but instead of galloping down to recover the 
Star-Fort, they said that they would starve out the sepoys 
in possession of it, and that they would not alloAv them to take 
away the treasure. 

That night Lieut. Campbell slept in the lines of the irre¬ 
gulars, and Captain Dunlop, Lieut. Turnbull of the re\’enue 
survey; Ensign Taylor; quarter master sergeant Newton, 
and myself slept in the lines of the 12th regiment N. I. ; 
nothing occurred. About mid-day of Saturday, the 6th June, 
a refusal arrived from the Rajahs of Oorehha and Dutteea, 
stating that they could not render us any assistance. On this 
Captain Dunlop asked me to take a note to Captain Skene, 
who was superintendent of Jhansie, and who at that time 
had taken up his quarters in the Jhansie fort. I took the 
note from Captain Dunlop, and I had one foot in the stirrup 
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preparatory to riding to the fort in the city, when a Bepoy 
named Ameer Khan, a young man, came up to me, and in a 
whisper told me not to return to the parade ground for the 
sepoys would shoot me, and he added “ tell the adjutant 
this.” Captain Dunlop was the person alluded to, for though 
in command of the wing a|. the time, he had long been 
adjutant of the regiment, and still retained the title among 
the sepoys. I mounted my horse and at once repeated this 
message to Captain Dunlop, who was quite close to me. 
Upon this he commenced asking the only native officer present 
(his name was Lai Bahadur) whether he would be faithful. He 
replied in the affirmative, and the Captain began to question the 
rest of the men. All gave the same answer, till the Captain 
asked a Seikh sepoy who insolently replied “ I’ll shoot you soon,” 
upon this the native officer above mentioned struck his scabbard 
on the ground and exclaimed, “well done brother.” He then 
drew his sword and flourishing it over his head cried out “ deen, 
deen.” Instantly the Seikh fired, and Captain Dunlop fell dead. 
A volley was then fired from the quarter guard, distant 
about seven yards. This volley killed Knsign Taylor, quarter 
master sergeant .lohn Newton, and the Havildar Major. 
Lieut. Turnbull was also wounded. He fell from the effects 
of the wound, the ball having entered ,the shoulder; but he 
rose again, and the last time I saw him he was standing up¬ 
right firing his revolver at the mutineers. Thinking that the 
right wing of the 14th irregular cavalry were loyal, I 
galloped off* to it. The men were drawn up mounted, under 
a row of ?tec in trees on the confines of their own parade, and 
that of the infantry parade, possibly the distance from the 
infantry quarter guard was about 170 yards. Lieut. Camp¬ 
bell was the only officer with the irregulars. When I came 
to within fifty yards of them, five or six shots were fired by 
the cavalry at Lieutenant Campbell. One or more shots took 
effect upon the large bay mare, which he was riding, and she 
began to plunge most violently. I then saw Heiat Khan,* the 
Wordee Major, ride out of the ranks up to Lieutenant Camp¬ 
bell, and fire at him. At this time Lieutenant Campbell was 

* Ileiat Khan, Pnthan, is a resident of Gaissoopoor, Thannah Ahar, Zillah 
Boolundshur. After the massacre lie went with the jhansie Brigade to Delhi 
when a force marched from Meerut to Haupper under Major Sawyers of H. 
M.’s 6th Dragoon Guards. On the 31st August 1857, the Jhansie Brigade was 
ordered off to Malugurli by the king of Delhi to assist his connection. Wulee 
Dad Khan, who was in fear of being attacked from the south by Major 
Montgomery who was at Allvghur, and by Major Sawyers who was at Haupper. 
Heiat Khan and the Jhansie Brigade opposed Colonel Greathead’s column at 
Boolundshuhur in the close of September, and when they were defeated, the 
Brigade accompanied Wulee Dad to llassunpoor in the Moradabad district. 
Heiat Khan is now supposed to be concealed in the town of Rampore. 
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crying out to me, and waving his hand, telling me to get away. 
I saw Lieutenant Campbell fall, and I then galloped off. 
North of me, blocking up the way to the city fort, were the 
mutinous sepoys, south and east of me were the mutinous 
cavalry, and my only chance of escape was to the westward. 
On that side was a compound of a house which had been partly 
the Mess-House of the 12th, arid partly in the occupation of 
Captain Dunlop, but on the day in question it was vacant, the 
tenant Mr. Wilson, of the Customs Department, having taken 
refuge in the fort of the city of Jhansie. This compound 
was surrounded by a stone plastered wall, more than four feet 
high. I rode at it and cleared it, and looking back I saw three 
men of the 14th irregulars trying to get over the wall by 
charging at it. I relcapt the wall on the opposite side of the 
compound, and thus escaped my pursuers and took the road to 
Burwa Sagur. Outside the town of Burwa Sagur I met a 
chuprassee of our department named Choonnee Lai. Ho went 
with me into the fort at Burwa Sagur to a room occupied by 
the prisoner Sahib Raee, who was a native surveyor attached 
to the irrigation department under Lieut. Powys. He had 
tatties up, and he received me very properly. He gave me a 
bed, and taking some sherbet, I went to sleep until sunset. 
Sahib Raee refused to allow me to remain at his place during 
the night; but he accofnpanied me to a house in the city where 
the tools of the irrigation department were kept, and he 
pointed out a place where I might pass the night. On the 
morning of the 7th June 1857, Sunday, about seven o’clock, 
Sahib Race came down to the place where I had slept., and 
told me that the treasure at Moran eepoor had been seized by 
the mutineers, that his own sergeant and all the officers at 
Nowgong had been killed, and that he wanted me to sell 
him my hoi’se for twenty Rupees. As my horse was worth at 
least 250 Rs. and at that time most precious to me, I re¬ 
fused to sell him. Sahib Raee then left me, and never came 
near me again. The horse had been left in the fort with 
Sahib Raee, and after my refusal to sell him, Sahib Raee sent 
him from the fort to the Tehseldaree, which is situated in the 
town of Burwa Sagur. During the whole of the Sunday I 
had nothing to eat, and the chuprassee, Choonnee Lall, became 
perfectly indifferent to all my wants. Between five and six 
o’clock p. M., Sahib Raee returned to me. He than told me 
that the British Government was at an end, that the Jhansie 
Ranee had assumed the Government, and that I must be off. 
I replied very well, give me my horse. He answered that he 
would not give up the horse, that I had owned the horse long 
enough, and that if I did not get away, he would call the 
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natives and have me seized and sent into Jhansie, where I was 
certain to be murdered. The cliuprassee Choonnee Lall, then 
got me a diiotee from the bazar, and giving me his own pugree, 
he blackened my legs with the soot of an old ghurrah, and 
having promised to remain with me, we started about 8 
o’clock i*. M., taking the road to .Thansie. I ought here to 
observe that all that the prisoner Sahib Race said about the 
murders at Nowgong was a lie, the outbreak there did not 
take place till the middle of June, and not one European life 
was taken bv the mutineers. The cliuprassee proposed going 
with me to Dutteea, and I hoped that we should have got 
through ,1 hansie cantonments and well on the road to Dutteea 
before day dawned, but I found myself close to one of the 
Jhansie cantonment pillars just as daylight began to appear. 
It so happened that a brick maker of the name of Munsa 
resided near the spot, and at this house, I found shelter that 
day. I had at different times paid this Munsa 1,200 Ks. for 
bricks supplied to the department, and before the mutiny he 
used to pester me witli dalces ; but on that day though I was 
starving, Munsa never gave me any thing to eat, and Choonee 
Lai chuprassee too deserted me a short way out of Burwa 
Sagur. While I was lying hid in Munsa’s house about seven 
o’clock, it was Monday, the 8th June, I heard distinctly the 
firing in the city, and on that day the massacre took place. 
The prisoners had been released on the 6tli. The 7th was 
employed by the mutineers in digging up heavy guns belong¬ 
ing to the Ranee, and on the 8th, the mutineers attacked the 
fort. In the fort there were Captain Skene, Superintendent; 
Captain Gordon, Deputy Commissioner ; Captain Burgess, 
Revenue Surveyor; Dr. MoEagan; Mr. Carshore, Customs De¬ 
partment ; Mr. Wilton, Customs Department ; Mr. Andrew, 
Sudder Ameen; Mr. R. Andrew, Deputy Magistrate; Ser¬ 
geant Maillard, Assistant Revenue Surveyor; Mr. J. Young, 
Assistant Revenue Surveyor; Mr. G. Young, Apprentice ; Mr. 
Munrowd ; Mr. Blythe, Assistant Surveyor; Mr. Palfreyman; 
Mr. Elliott, Clerk; Mr. Purcell, Clerk; Mr. J. Purcell, 
Clerk; Mr. Scott, Clerk; Mr. Fleming, Clerk; Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, Clerk ; Mr. Mutloo, Clerk ; Mr. Mutloo, Clerk. 

Ladies. —Mrs. Skene anil two children; MVs. MeEagan 
and three children; Mrs. Carshore and three children; Mrs. 
Wilton, and one child; two Misses Wilton; Mrs. Andrew and 
three children ; Mrs. Maillard and three children ; Mrs. Blythe 
and three children; Mrs. Young; Mrs. Elliott; Mrs. Newton 
and four children. 

The mutineers broke in the outer gate of the fort. The 
garrison had no artillery, but the gentlemen made good use 
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of their guns and rifles, and killed a great many of the muti¬ 
neers. At last a parley was agreed to towards the close of 
the day, and the mutineers pledged themselves to escort all 
the Christians to a place of safety. I believe Saugur was the 
place mentioned, and on this pledge the survivors of the gar¬ 
rison with the ladies came out; when they reached a garden, 
the name of which I believe is Mohkum garden, a short dis¬ 
tance from the gate of the town wall, the jail darogah, b y 
name Bukhshish Alee, said, it is the Wordee Major’s order 
that all should be killed, and he at once cut. down Captain 
Skene. The whole of the party was then massacred, children 
and all, and (heir bodies were left there stripped for three 
days. That same evening at 8 o’clock t*. m. 1 started from 
Munsa’s hut, disguised as a native, penniless and starving. 
I breakfasted on the fttli in the cantonments about 10 o’clock 
a. m. About three o’clock r. M. on the same day, I got some 
sherbet from the prisoner. On the 7th, I drank water alone. 
On the 8th I tasted nothing hut water which Munsa gave 
me, and nothing solid entered my mouth from ten o’clock A. 
3i. on the 6th, till ten o’clock a. m. of the 11th, when I got a 
water-melon from a field near Dutteea. I walked so fast on 
the night of the 8th and morning of the 9th, that by ten 
o'clock on the 9th, I was somewhere about ten miles from 
Seeree, it being my intention to get to some of the Gwalior 
stations. At ten A. M. on that day I was passing a village, 
when seventeen men seized me, and they took me back towards 
Jhansie. I was very fool-sore, and they compelled me to 
walk on with them with my hands tied behind my hack. In 
this way we went on till twelve o’clock of the 10th, when 
we reached the Touj river which is about four miles from 
Jhansie, two men alone of all the party remaining near 
me. There was a moon, but her light was at times obscured 
by clouds. I lay down by the side of the stream. One of 
my two remaining guards went for a light, and left his sw'ord 
by rue. I had contrived to loosen one of my hands about an 
hour before we came to the river, but 1 kept it behind me as 
if it was still tied. The guard often spoke to one another of 
me as if 1 was dying of exhaustion, and hence they had be¬ 
come negligent. Seizing the sword I drew it, and I gave the 
remaining guard two cuts across the neck. He was sitting 
with his back towads me, and he fell and never spoke. I 
then fled towards Dutteea, and on the following morning I 
obtained the water-melon of which I spoke above. At two 
o’clock p. M. I reached Dutteea and went up to the Rajah’s 
palace. He gave me food and treated me kindly. I remained 
there three days when he gave me a palanquin and bearers, 
and ordered ten sowars to escort me into Gwalior. 1 fell 

w 1 
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asleep, and when I awoke I found myself only four miles 
from Dutteea, and neither sowars nor bearers were visible. 
I then started on foot for Gwalior, which place I reached, I 
believe, on the 28th June 1857. After reaching the Gwalior 
territory, I generally got food, but I did not dare travel 
during the day. From Gwalior I was given an escort of 
sowars, which took me to Dholpoor, and thence I reached 
Agra on the 3rd July, in time to be present at the action of 
the 5th July. Sahib Raee lies when he says my horse was 
lame. He had thrown a shoe on the 6th, but his hoof was 
uninjured. At three o’clock p. M. of the 6th, when I reached 
Burwa Saugur, there was no sign of any disorder ; a few escaped 
prisoners had alone x - eached the place, but all was quiet, for 
when I fell in with Choonnee Lall chuprassee, I got off* my 
horse and walked with him to the fort on foot through the 
town. My coat, hat and watch were taken by the prisoner 
Sahib Race or his companions, I cannot state precisely. I 
told my story to Lieutenant Fuller of the educational de¬ 
partment, at Agra on my first arrival, detailing how brutally 
Sahib Raee had used me, but I could only describe his person, 
and the district in which he resided, as I was ignorant of his 
name. I was passing through Meerut on my way from Agra 
to join my new appointment at Moradabad, when twenty days 
ago on or about the 16th June last, I met Lieutenant Fuller 
in Meerut. He told me that a person answering the descrip¬ 
tion which I gave of the Moonshee who had deprived me of 
my horse at, and turned me out of, Burwa Sagur on the 7th 
June 1857, was holding an appointment in the Ganges Canal 
under Captain Merrick, and it was Captain Merrick who seized 
the prisoner Sahib Raee at Allygurh, and sent him to Morada¬ 
bad. I swear that the prisoner in Court is the man who used 
me so brutally in Burwa Saugur on the 6th and and 7th June 
1857. Serjeant Grace never said a word to me detrimental to 
the prisoner, he never in fact mentioned his name. I heard 
from Munsa that my sais was shot by the irregulars on the 
7th June for saddling my horse. I also heard that Lieutenant 
Powys, the immediate superior of the prisoner, had been cut 
down in the Jhansie fort by one of his subordinates, a native 
surveyor. It is true that the prisoner did offer me native 
spirit on the 6th June 1857, but it was so offensive, that 
though sadly in want of a dram at the time, I could only put 
my lips to it, but I could not drifik it. 

--*- 

Statement of Mrs. Mutlow. 

4th June, about 3 o’clock in the evening, I ordered my 
ayah to get water ready to bathe my little boy, so she put every¬ 
thing ready and came to me. I took my child and undressed 
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him to bathe, so I heard the sepoys were making a noi se - I 
sent myj ayah oat to see. She told me the sepoys were run- 
ning up to the magazine with their guns. As soon as I heard 
that, I took my boy quite naked to Mrs. Newton’s house. Mr. 
and Mrs. Newton took their children to the dawk bungalo w - I 
was not able to keep up with tl\em, I turned back to the Post 
office, so the Baboo gave me a chair to sit down, and ordered his 
chuprassee to fan me. When I came to my senses he sent his 
chuprassee with me to my bungalow. As soon as I came to my 
place, I sent my servant to the office to see where were Mr. M. 
Mutlow and brother. lie saw no one there, he turned back 
and told me that every one went up to the fort, and the sepoys 
were firing their guns at every one they saw, so no one was killed 
that day, and I was still in my house with my child. Mr. A. 
Skene heard of me ; he sent his two servants and chuprassees to 
take me up to the fort, so I got in the fort about six o’clock in 
the evening, and met with my husband and brother-in-law there, 
and remained in Mrs.Blythe’s room that night and the next morn¬ 
ing. Mr. A. Skene and Mr. Gordon went to the Ranee, and 
got about fifty or sixty guns, and some powder and shots and balls, 
and she sent about fifty of her own sepoys in the fort to assist us ; 
and about 12 o’clock during the day they killed those gentlemen 
who were with them, aryl commenced burning the bungalows and 
speared Mr. Taylor belonging to the cavalry. So he galloped 
his horse and came to the fort. When the Ranee heard of it, 
she got all her sepoys down from the fort. The Ranee and her 
sepoys joined with the regiment, so we changed our clothes 
that night and wanted to get out of the fort, but was not 
able; the sowars were around the fort, so we kept there Fri¬ 
day night, Saturday and Sunday. Monday, about eight o’clock 
in the morning, Mr. Gordon was shot, that regiment subadar 
wrote to Captain Skene to come out of the fort, saying, “ we will 
not kill any of you—we will send you all to your own country 
so Captain Skene wrote to the Ranee to tell the sepoys to 
take their oath and to sign her name on the letter, all the Hin- 
dqos took their oath :—“if any of us touch your people just as we 
eat beefand those Mussulmans took their oath, “ if any of us 
touch you just as we eat pork”—and the Ranee signed her name 
on the top of the letter, and it was given to Captain Skene. 
As soon aB he read the note every one was agreed to it, some of 
us changcdjour dress, some were with their own dress. As we 
came out of the fort the sepoys came and put their guard 
around them, I was out of the * guard with my ayah; they did 
not take notice of me. I told my ayah to take me to her house, 
she said they would kill her ; she brought and left me in the 
Jokhun Bagh; where a Hindoo grave is made like a house. 
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I remained there about a month. I gave my earring to that 
gardener to get something for me to eat, he brought chunna 
flour and made rotie, so I lived on mowah and chunna for 
some time, and Dowlutvam came from Saugor and heard of me ; 
he came to me that very evening, and prepared everything for 
me, and saved me from those spvvara who came from Saugor. 
From the month of J uly this man gave me to eat 5 he used to get 
me wheat and rice, ghee, and when not able to go to the baz- 
zar, he used to give me ready money, and he gave me a female 
to do every business for me, and used to give her a rupee per 
month and four annas for house rent every month ; and I sent 
Dowlutram twice to Saugor; he was caught twice on the road ; 
those letters came to .Jhansie to the Ranee, and she was looking 
out for me and Dowlutram. So Dowlutram hid himself and 
me and two childcrn. It was the Ranee’s order if any one 
caught us going out of town that she would give 100 rupees 
as a present in those days. Guneshee Lall used to write me 
to come out of Jhansie. I was very glad to leave the plaee, 
hut there was a sentry on every gate. No one could go out 
without the Ranee’s order, and no one was so brave as that 
to get an order for me to take me out. Guneshee Lall wrote to 
me to go to a Seth’s place, that he would take me out with 
his family. As soon as l saw his letter, ^ was very glad and sent 
Dowlutram to go to the person and ask him if he would take 
me with his family. Dowlutram went and asked him, he 
was not willing ; said, he, would be found out if he do so. So I 
tried my best to come out of Jhansie, but was not able to get 
out on account of the doors. I suffered a great deal in this 
Jhansie, lost my husband and brother-in-law, and all my pro¬ 
perty, and turned as a beggar, only to save my two children ; 
Now its master’s will to do some good for me and two children. 
I have no one in this world j ust now, except master. I have 
one sister in Rangoon in the 84th regiment, Mrs. Susan Leary, 
and one sister was in Nagodc in the 3rd N. 1. Mrs. Agnes W. 
Carard. But 1 don’t know where they are now. My father- 
in-law and mother-in-law is in Vellore, Queen’s pensioner, Mr. 
Mark Mutlow. 

The orignsil whs written down by the deponent herself. 


Escape of Mr. J. V. Sturt. 

On being informed of the sad fate of the unfortunate Euro¬ 
peans at Jhansie, and the approach of the Lullutpore muti¬ 
neers en route to that station to join their comrades, I was 
obliged to fly with his two men from the village^ who promised, 
for a handsome reward, to take me through the jungles in a 
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disguised dress, to Bauda, but hearing at Muhobah the 
uncertain state of that station, and also of the party of the 
12th N. I., who escaped from Nowgong cantonments, being at 
Chutterpore, I joined them in preference, on the 14th of .June, 
on the day after they left Chutterpore, and was in their com¬ 
pany till the 19th, although Captain Jackson forgot to mention 
me in his narrative. 

I had lost my horse in the affray which took place at 
‘ Sewraha.’ 1 was persuaded by the sepoys and our guide to 
canter on to a village called 4 Mirka’ in the Chutterpore terri¬ 
tory, to ask assistance against the plunderers who attacked our 
party, but instead of getting any assistance, two of the villa¬ 
gers attacked me. While I was speaking to them one wren¬ 
ched my sword from my belt, and the other aimed a blow from 
behind, with his sword. Luckily I saw this in time, and fired 
at him with my revolver, which had the effect of weakening 
his hand, so that I got off only with a scratch ; other men 
were pursuing me, when my beast of a horse made a dead stop 
which obliged me to leave him to his fate and trust to my 
legs, to gain my party. When the party started from 
Ivubrai at night, I was so fatigued with the twenty miles’ 
walk which I had in the intense heat of the sun, that 1 could 
not follow them any distance, feeling perfectly exhausted, so 
I quietly stopped unperceived by my party, and thus got 
separated. I continued my march again after a little rest, and 
just at day break got into a village ; so soon as I was perceived 
some four or five men attacked me and forcibly took every bit 
of property I hiyl. T^fter this they forced me out of the place. 
I was dying of thirst at the moment, so in hopes of finding a 
well I lingered about there. At last I saw to my great delight 
some men come out of the village with vessels for water. I 
followed them and got a drink. At this time some Brahmin 
zemindars came to the spot, and seeing my destitute condition 
offered to assist me and took me to their village, and told me I 
can remain there in security as long as 1 liked, but further 
than this, I did not meet with any kindness. They fed me with 
the coarsest food, and left me to sleep on the bare ground, and 
nothing that I could say to them would persuade any one to 
take a message or letter from me either to the Banda Nawab 
or to their Chirkaree Rajah. I was compelled to endure my 
hardships for a fortnight when kind providence threw into my 
way, some Chirkaree Rajah’s men, returning from Banda. . I 
persuaded them to allow me to accompany them thither. On 
arriving my case was immediately reported to the Rajah, who 
very kindly took me under his protection, and desired me to 
take up my quarters with Mr. Carne, the Deputy Collector of 
Muhobah, with whom, thank God, I am enjoying perfect secu- 
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rity as yet, and if I could only hear something of my dear 
relations I would be quite happy notwithstanding the losses 
and troubles I have endured. 

We get our papers through Major Ellis, Political Agent, 
Nagode. 

Mutiny at Nowgong. 

Captain Scot’s Statement . 

I have the honor to report that the force at Nowgong, in Bun- 
delcund, mutinied on the 10th ultimo, and compelled their officers and 
all who stood by them to quit the station. 

Major H. Kirke, 12tli Regiment N. I., commanded the station at 
the time. His death on the 19th idem left me senior survivor of 
the officers at the station, and it has thus become my duty to make 
this report. 

As there is too much reason to fear that reports that Major Kirke 
made prior to the mutiny cannot have got further than, or even so 
far, as Cawnpore, it seems proper that I should relate what passed 
at Nowgong, and was entered in the reports I suppose to have 
perished. 

The cartridge question had been settled at Nowgong. The in¬ 
fantry men there and at Jhansie, were ashamed at the mention of it ; 
the burning of empty bungalows had long been over, when on the 
23rd of May, a sepoy of tlio 12tli N. I., tli'en Major Kirke’s orderly, 
rushed into the house, and told him that he had just got away from a 
party of twenty or so Poorbeas and Bundelas, who had asked him to 
point out the officers’ mess house to them ; they appeared to be dis¬ 
appointed in the non-appoarance of an accomplice to guide them. The 
sepoy said he had consented, and making an excuse that he was 
hungry, got away, promising to return. Major Kirke, with his adjutant 
and his son, and one or two armed sepoys, went to the spot indicated, 
after directing the rosaldar commanding the right wing, 14tli irre¬ 
gulars, to surround it with sowars and prevent the escape of any 
one. Only three men were found ; one ran off and rather than 
stop or make a reply beyond saying he was a sepoy, let himself be 
fired at three times ; two other men hiding in a hollow tree, let the 
party pass, and then darted off towards the artillery lines ; sowars 
and infantry at once searched the station and found no one. Doubt 
was, a day or two afterwards, thrown on the sepoy’s statement 
by the men of the 12th N. I., and especially by those at Jhansie; and 
the senior resaldar of the 14th next day expressed doubts to me, but 
Major Kirke did not give up his belief in the man having warned 
him of some plot, though he seemed to think the sepoy had not 
revealed the facts of it. The resaldar disobeyed orders as if to let the 
man escape. The sentry at the artillery lines falsely denied any 
men having passed near him, and sometime afterwards when four 
men of the company were convicted of exciting others to mutiny, 
it was observed, (and that after their conviction and discharge) that 
thiB sentry was one of the four ; materials for firing bungalows were 
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found on the spot by myself two hours after when search was made, 
and with them there was a peculiar stick slightly burnt at one 
end as if from being used to stir burning thatch. These circum¬ 
stances indicated that some mischief was afoot. Whether the 
sepoy did not dare to tell the truth, and made up the story to put the 
officers on their guard, or the story was entirely untrue, it was 
thoroughly believed at the time thafr Bundelas and others outside can¬ 
tonments, meditated the assassination of the British officers, and the 
men of the 12th manifested an affection for them that was most 
gratifying. It was felt that some one of the men of the 12th had 
caused the bungalows to be set on fire in April ; the men were then 
plainly told that there could be no doubt upon this point, and also 
that it seemed as clear that the man was not known to more than 
one or two of his comrades. The display of feeling by the mass of 
the sepoys that thus accidentally took place, was re-assuring, and it 
bound them strongly to their officers. In proof that the men felt that 
the fires were lit by one of themselves, I think it well to mention 
that when I came upon the materials for firing bungalows, two sepoys 
eagerly examined a piece of cloth that was among them, and said 
that the dhoby’s mark had been torn away ; other sepoys who next 
day saw the cloth, did and said the same. 

Next night, Major Kirko planted two guns under an artillery ser¬ 
geant, on a long straight road that traverses the road of cantonments, 
which is crossed by many fine roads leading to all the lines and into 
the bazars. A strong gu^rd was close to the guns ; I was posted 
there, and had an officer under me. Two guns were posted on the 
left point of the 12th N. 1. lines on the parade; they commanded a 
road leading out of cantonments. The remaining two guns of the 
battery were at the gun slied, between the infantry and cavalry lines; 
second Lieut. Townsend commanding the battery, and the only Euro¬ 
pean officer present with it, was with these guns ; a strong guard 
with an European officer was posted beside him. There were fears 
felt of the cavalry taking the guns; they furnished a number of pickets 
all round the station. This duty kept many of the men divided, and 
at a distance. Suspicion had fallen on the resaldar commanding the 
cavalry and his men ; he had informed Major Kirke on the 23rd, the 
day of the alarm, that his corps had learnt by letters from Delhi that 
every Christian there had been murdered.. He appeared to wonder 
at the little the Europeans knew of affairs in Delhi, and that his 
men and himself were in communication with the place. H 13 neglect 
or disobedience of orders, a few hours after, was very suspicious ; 
and from that night the men and officers, by their demeanour, 
awoke strong distrust in our minds: even the sick in the hospital 
were most insolent to the doctors, until a few days before the mutiny, 
when they put on another tone—it may be—to lull suspicion. 

The 23rd of May fell a few days before the Eed, and the news of 
the massacre of the Christians at Delhi roused a fanatic feeling, which 
may have given place, in the lapse of days, to a feeling tha 
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their pay and earthly prospects were not to bo despised. They 
seemed so ripe for revolt, that when Major Kirke saw that there was 
no danger of a foe from outside the cantonments, he kept up the 
arrangements I have described, as they put it out of the power of 
the sowars to effect anything against the infantry and artillery, who 
were staunch. The whole of the guns could in a few minutes be 
brought to bear on the cavalry lines, and the road to Jhansie, which 
tho cavalry were likely to take if they mutinied, as the left wing of 
the corps was there. Another equally strong reason was, that no one 
suspected that the arrangements had respect to any foe but outsiders. 

A letter from Captain Gordon, deputy superintendent of Jhansie, 
had informed Major Kirke that 400 Bundeleund men had been 
discharged from the late 34th Iiegt. N. I. : and it was thought very 
likely that they would on their return, try to get up an assault 
on the treasure chest. The number was overrated, and the men 
could not have got near Nowgong by that time ; this was not clear 
at first, and the men were not told afterwards that it was clear to 
us that the disbanded 34tli were far off. The cavalry obeyed 
all orders, but their faces betrayed an exultation about the revolt 
that was conclusive. No signs of distress were shown them; 
officers visited their pickets, and during the day went to the lines 
and talked with the native officers ; they were received with freezing 
politeness. 

The 12th N. I. men and the artillery liked the arrange¬ 
ments very much ; they were greatly gratified by the confidence in 
them shown by the officers who slept amongst them. It gave the 
officers opportunities of conversing with tile men ; there can be no 
doubt that it knit the two to each other. The arrangement had 
the great advantage of working well, and therefore, in such cri¬ 
tical times, it was thought the best policy to keep it up. Major- 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler, commanding the division, when Major 
Kirke reported to him that he was maintaining it, and that the 
men were well disposed and pleased, replied that the report was 
highly satisfactory'. This of course, was a paramount argument in 
its favour. All went on quietly till about the 30th of May, on which 
day the pay havildar of the artillery came to second Lieut. Town¬ 
send, about 5 v. M., and reported that ho had awoke from sleep during 
the day and heard men of the company plotting mutiny around him, 
and that some Seiklis of the 12th N. I. were with them ; this was 
instantly reported to Major Kirke. Next morning it was learnt 
from many sowars that mutiny had been openly plotted the day 
before in the artillery lines ; and it was said by men likely to speak 
truths, that the only tiling that prevented au out-break was the 
determination of the men of the 12th to have nothing to do with it. 
This havildar in the morning spoke out more fully; a private ern- 
, ployed as steward or store-keeper to the battery confirmed his 
t evidence, and so did the subadar Birjnatli, a very fine old mao, who 
had just been invalided after fifty years’ service. 
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Major Kirko had made all the invalided native officers remain at 
their old posts and do duty ; aqd they were most willing and useful, 
with the exception of subadar Doorgah Singh and jemadar Lall 
Mahommed of the 12th N. I., who afterwards joined the mutineers. 
Doorga Singh then took a prominent part, I believe. 

The above-named men agreed in their evidence that mutiny had 
been openly plotted in the company by a strong party, to which the 
senior men were opposed. The strongest abuse had been applied 
to the old subadar, and the havildar had been told he would be shot, 
because they 'vfrere faithful to Government. Four men were named 
by tho subadar as the worst of the mutineers ; they were sent for 
quietly with other men who could be trusted. They were told that 
ae they were ill pleased with the Company’s service, they were 
discharged from it. They were paid up ; a guard was ready and 
they were sent off at once to Chuttorpore, to be kept there till further 
orders, from access to any one, lest they should work some mischief 
in the lines if merely told to go home. 

The havildar who commanded this escort, said that he had 
been greatly apprehensive of an attempt being made by the 
sowars to rescue the men. The men then had no idea that 
we destrusted the sowars. The men who even after the mutiny 
stuck to their officers (this havildar was one) testified surprise 
when I told them that tho guns had been posted so as to provide 
against a rise of the sowars. Tho major thought that if a court 
martial were held on the four accused, the delay might lead to 
an emeute, while a sudden blow at the root of the evil would do 
good. Only one man of the 12th, a Hindoo, was named as sharing 
in the plot; he was a well behaved quiet man. I believe that tho 
Seikhs of the 12t,k were taking an open share in the plot, and that the 
artillery did not dare to denounce them. The officers put great 
trust in the Seikhs, the Poorbeas were well aware of this, and it made 
the Seikhs formidable to them. This man was believed to be inno¬ 
cent ; his protestations were believed and he was not punished. I 
believe that the dismissal of tho four men had a good effect on 
the artillery company ; it intimidated tho iE affected, and it undoubt¬ 
edly encouraged the faithful portion. Major Kirke from that night 
had the whole of the guns of the battery brought in front of the 
quarter guard of the 12th native infantry. I think that the men of 
the company felt affronted and humiliated by this measure. I 
observed that the did subadar two days after the discharge of the 
men gave up keeping pistels about him, and I felt that it showed 
that he thought the men were to be trusted. Major Kirke promoted 
to the rank of havildar, the steward Seetaram, and wrote a strong 
letter to General Wheeler recommending the havildar for promotion, 
as a reward for their fideHty. Things went on quietly after this, and 
the sowars’ altered demeanour led me to think they were perhaps 
wronggd by our suspicions on the 4th of June ; the men of the 12th 
following tiie example of the 70th N. I. sent word to their com¬ 
pany officers, that £hey were anxious to serve against the rebels. 

* 1 
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Four out of the five companies of the wing had done so when at 
11 o'clock A. m., a letter brought by express was put into Major 
Kirke’s hand ; it was from Captain Dunlop, 12th N. L, commanding 
at Jhansi, it had been dashed off in great haste and ran thus :— 

“ To the Officer Commanding at Nowgong. 

. Jhansi, June 4, 1857, 4 F. M. 

“ Sir, —The artillery and infantry have broken into mutiny and 
we have entered the Star Fort. No one has been hurt as yet. Look 
out for stragglers.” 

Major Kirke at once sent for the native officers of the 12th N. I., 
said he had received the petition i'rom the various companies (the 
5th had by this time been received,) and that he was much pleased 
and would report the loyalty of the wing to the Governor-General. 
The native officers were allowed to say what they pleased about their 
fidelity, &c., and then the nows from Jhansie was communicated. 
They were much dismayed and sincerely distressed. They set 
to work at once and drew up a letter to the left wing at Jhansie, 
telling them of the right wing’s offer to serve against the rebels; that 
they had done very wrong in mutinying, and should at once undo 
what they had done. The letter was at once dispatched by an 
express. 

The ressaldar commanding the irregulars, was present on this occa¬ 
sion ; he had come to speak to Major Kirke about a letter (dated the 
3rd instant) he had just received from hi? commanding officer at 
Jhansie, Lieut. Campbell, desiring him to give up the names of some 
sowars that he had reported to Major Kirke as using mutinous 
language. 

The truth was this : several sowars were said by a drummer of the 
12th N. I., to have told him in the sudder bazar that they would make 
crow’s meat of him. The l-cssaldar appears to have been aware of 
such words having been used, and lor some object or other stated to 
Major Kirke that his younger men would be likely to talk foolishly 
in the bazar, and he therefore begged that they might be forbidden 
the bazar after a certain hour. Lieut. Campbell must have heard 
something about this, and thereon wrote the ressaldar the above 
letter the day before the mutiny. The ressaldar’s object in coming 
was to say that he had never accused any of his men of having 
actually used mutinous language. He was very indignant about it. 

The ressaldar was much discomposed at the Jhansie news ; he was 
a grey-headed man, whose constitution was delicate, and to him it was 
of consequence to keep his rank and pay ; the fanatical feelings the 
Eed festival raises in a Mehommedan, had had time to cool, and he 
appeared now anxious to conciliate. A parade was ordered at once, 
and the native officers dismissed with injunctions not to say anything 
to the men about Jhansie until the revolt was announced on parade. 

The right wing 12th N. I. when asked if they would stand by 
the colours, rushed forward to them as one man, and were enthusias¬ 
tic in their expressions of fidelity. The artillery company embraced 
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their guns with expressions of devotion. The men of the 14th said 
at Mice that they would be true to Government. They expressed 
no enthusiasm. 

The officers were much gratified at the men’s reply, and word of 
it was sent to Jhansie. 

That day (the 5th June) two parties of the 14th irregulars, con¬ 
sisting of forty sowars, each under a native officer, were dispatched 
to Jhansie and Lullutpoor, at the requisition of the superintendent of 
Jhansie, under authority from the Lieut. Governor at Agra. The 
Jhansie party was required to relieve one of like strength under the 
command of Lieut. Ry ves, 12th N. I. On the 7th of June a report was 
received from the native officer, commanding the Jhansie party to the 
effect that he had halted at Mowraneeporo (thirty miles from Now- 
gong) on hearing that all the Europeans at Jhansie were murdered. 
The same sowars brought a letter from the tessildar at Mow- 
raneepore saying the same, and mentioning that anaick and four 
sepoys of the right wing, 12th N. I., were there with some magazine 
stores. They had left Nowgong on the 30tli May, with muskets, 
ammunition and huff-belts from Allahabad, for the deputy superinten¬ 
dent at Jhansie. The news of the mutiny had caused them to turn 
back when about ten miles from Jhansie. 

Major Kirke sent out written orders to the native officers that if the 
cavalry had mutinied at Jhansie he should return, but if not he should 
push on. 

The ressaldar of the \4th seemed very uneasy at this news, and 
when we said that no word had come of the 14t.h mutinying, he 
said he much feared they would, as they had very few officers, Euro¬ 
pean or native, and many of the men were very young. He seemed 
far from anxious now that a mutiny should take place. 

In the afternoon of the 9 th the shepherd of the left wing 
mess came in and said that Captain Dunlop and Ensign Taylor 
had been killed on the parade ground at Jhansie on the 5th by 
■the men of the 12th N. I. The 12th men at Nowgong seemed 
horrified at the news, most certainly many of them were sincere¬ 
ly so, and that night the men of the artillery volunteered to 
serve against the rebels. The men seemed to be well affected, 
but the bazar people seemed to be very anxious to send away 
their women and children, which Major Kirke would not allow 
them to do. We were informed that murmurs were going about 
that the treasury was, being emptied in small sums, and that it 
was to be made over at once to the Gurawlee Rajah. Both tales 
were without foundation, but they were alarming indications that 
the agent of the general rebellion, who had got the bungalows 
lighted, and stories set afloat about cartridges, and bone-dust atta 
was as determined as ever to effect his intention, and that some men 
aided him. On the 10th a letter in English came from Twearry 
Hossein, the tessildar of Mowraneepore, saying that he had heard of 
tie murder of every European at Jhansie, that he had received a 
purwannah to the effect that the Ranee of Jhansie was seated on tin* 
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guddeo, and that he was to carry on business as hitherto. He added 
that he meant to leave the place at once, and I know that he did so. 

The mails that had been sent towards Jhansie on the 5th and 
subsequent days, came back in one bag in the afternoon. The run¬ 
ners had feared to enter the station. 

At sunset the mutiny broke out. Up to that moment the men of 
the 12th had showed the greatest good will, attachment and respect 
to their officers; I have been ten years with the men and never before 
did I see them show so much good feeling as they had at all times 
done since the 23rd May, when the alarm arose that a massacre 
of the officers was meditated. I believe that in the majority of the 
men sincerity and fidelity existed, and that many who mutinied did 
so under intimidation, and from an infatuated feeling that mutiny 
was a matter of destiny at present, Benares brahmins having pre¬ 
dicted it. 

The artillery company had been cheerful and well disposed until 
the guns had been brought before our quarter guard. 

The driver company were unruly for a few days in May, while an 
impression was abroad that the infantry would not fire cartridges, 
but they quieted down the moment the infantry fired, and they 
remained so. The artillery serjeant told me of this feeling, which 
went to this length, that the men paid little attention to his orders ; 
and were very elated. Lieut. Townsend told me that the sergeant 
had reported this state of things to him ; he appeared to be sure that 
it was a true report. 

The mutiny broke out thus :— 

At sunset of the 10th the guards being paraded, a number of the 
men began to load, and three Seikhs at the same time stepped to the 
front. One of them, Kana by name, and sepoy of No. 1 company, 
shot the havildar major (Abeem-aun-Sing of No. 4 company, acting 
as havildar major) through the head; he fell dead and did not move. 
The Seikhs then made a rush at the guns ; they were drawn upon the 
parade ground as usual. The artillery serjeant made some resis¬ 
tance ; he says, no one aided him, and he fled and gave information. 
The serjeant major, 12th, was fired at, and a sepoy Dursun Sing of 
No. 3 company, pushed the barrel aside ; he was one of those who 
stuck to the officers to the last, and Major Kirke said that he would 
recommend him for the Order of Merit. 

The sergeant major fled to the mess-house. I was told afterwards 
by sepoys who remained faithful, that the quarter guard loaded or 
began to do so to fire on the mutineers, but were ^topped by a jemadar 
Mobaruck Ally, who asked him why they loaded without order. 
This jemadar, a few minutes afterwards, joined the mutineers, and 
was first (report says) in command of the wing. 

The first use the mutineers made of the guns was to load one with 
grape, and fire it into a tent that officers occupied close to the 
quarter guard. They then seized the treasure tumbrils, and placed 
them in the midst of the guns ; the treasure tumbrils were at the 
quarter guard. 
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Ensign Franks' happened to he at the lines at the time ; he saw 
the guns seized, and immediately went to Major Kirke’s to report. 
All the other officers were at the mess : the shots in the lines 
gave them the alarm. Second Lieutenant Townsend was the first 
to reach the lines ; his guns were by that time in the mutineer’s 
hands. Lieutenant Ewart, 12th N. I., and myself were the next. 
Before mounting I went to the top of the mess house to have an 
idea of what was going on. 

When I reached the magazine I found that four sentries were 
mounted. One of them, a Seikh, seemed not at all surprised at 
what was going on (being in the plot of course) a few sepoys were 
leaving the lines by a road that crosses the centre of them, and others 
were hanging about the magazine in a panic-stricken state. I could 
not induce them to advance on the guns. I hoped to collect men 
in such numbers that they would make a dash on them ; and 
getting hold of a bugle I blow the assembly repeatedly, but no 
one came. The mutineers just before I did so fired grape from 
a gun over the lines, and this struck terror into the men. As none 
would advance, I entered the lines by the cross road, and some 
came on with me, others joined me from their huts, but none would 
go against the mutineers ; indeed myself, and Mr. Ewart, had great 
difficulty in making our way forward as the men held our horses 
by the bridles, and as far as they could, prevented our proceeding. 
I had ordered the magazine to be opened that I might get a bugle 
out, and I was told that the sentries would not let the magazine be 
opened. I perceived too that of the men around me some were in 
the plot, and wished to save Mr. Ewart and myself. The jemadar 
Mobaruek Ally gave me a most meaning warning look, and waved 
his hand as a sign that I had better go. It was clear that I could 
effect nothing, so 1 went back to the mess, ordering Lieut. Ewart to 
come with me. Major Kirke and the officers with him tried to 
induce the sepoys that were there (about 100) to attack the muti¬ 
neers, but they all fell back, and the attempt had been given up 
by the time I came back. 

A party of the mutineers had now come almost in front of the 
mess house with one gun. The Major seeing this ordered us to 
leave the cantonments, and we began to retire, the sowar orderlies 
then gallbped off to their lines. When wo had proceeded about 300 
yards a round shot, and a round of grape or canister were fired at 
us ; as we were hidden from sight, the aim was incorrect, and no 
one was hurt. Mrs. Mawe, wife of the doctor, Mr. Smalley, the 
band-master and his wife, had joined us at the mess, no ladies were 
left behind, and we pushed on. The Major directed us to take the 
road to Chatturpore, but Dr. Mawe who was leading in a buggy, took 
the Gurrowlee road, which crosses the other at right angles. It 
was most providential that this mistake was made, as it led to the 
sowars, when their thirst for plunder was somewhat appeased going 
out to Gurrowlee in quest of us. When it was dark, and we were 
hidden from cantonments by a hill, we turned towards Chutterpore, 
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meaning to get on the mettled road that leads direct to it, through 
the town of Mhow ; providentially again our intentions were acci¬ 
dentally defeated. We had kept too much to our right, and found 
impassable ground between us, and this road ; we, therefore, took 
the road to the Gora lake, and on arrival there, we found a 
Bhoondela boatman, a servant of the adjutant, 12th N. I., Lieut. 
Jackson, who took us by a country road to Chutturpore, which we 
reached at day-break in safety. 

Had the sowars attacked us on the way, I do not think the thirty 
sepoys who were with us, would have been of any use, they 
were so panic-stricken, and that the party would have been cut 
up. The bungalows were surrounded by the mutineers the moment 
we left, they took what they pleased, let no one else take any 
thing, and then burned the bungalows, guarding them till no 
one dare enter ; they then plundered the Bungalows, and plunder 
being over they sent parties in quest of us. I believe the sowars 
reproached the infantry for not having killed us all, they ran¬ 
ged the country for us, and seizing our servants threatened their 
lives under a supposition that they knew what road »we had 
taken ; they too supposed we had gone to Gurrowlee, some were 
able to say that the people at Mhow assured them we had not 
gone to Chutturpore. The Serai at Chutturpore was given up 
to us, and at first we were well treated. The Ranee meant 
well, but some of the chief officers were Mahomedans, and seemed 
to sympathize with the rebels. They told us that a message had 
come from Nowgong, that the troops had risen for “ deen,” and that 
the Ranee must not shelter us. Fifty sowars they said were a 
coss off, and had brought the message ; I believe that none came 
beyond Mhow, eleven miles off. 

One man, a sepoy, named Toorab Khan, grenadier company, 12th 
N. I., rode out to Chutturpore, and ascertained that we were there ; 
the horse belonged to Lieut. Becher. A week before this sepoy was 
reported by the naick of his guard for having been absent for 
several hours during the night; his excuse was that he left the guard 
for a few minutes, and fell down senseless. Major Kirke would not 
punish him. 

At 2 or 3 p. M. of the 11th we heard guns firing at Nowgong. 
The rebels were firing a salute ere marching. During the night 
some sepoys came to join us, and caused an alarm that the rebels 
were approaching. A large force, I believe turned out to oppose them. 
I was asleep, and did not know of this till morning. I mentioned 
this to show that the Ranee was determined to defend us. 

By the night of'the 12th June there were with us four native 
officers, (three were brahmins and one a Mahomedan) five havil- 
dars, and seventy-eight sepoys of the 12th N. I., only one was a 
Mahomedan. A number of the Christian bandmen and their wives 
had C‘>me also ; of the artillery only a Christian bugler and a private 
had come ; none came afterwards. Two sepoys of the 12th after¬ 
wards joined at Muhoba on the loth; one had been plundering. 
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and he was made over to the civil authority. No sowar joined the 
officer. 

On the 12th Major Kirke sent me to Nowgong to see what state 
it was in, and to do what might be necessary and possible. Second 
Lieut. Townsend of the artillery accompanied me at his own wish. 
We met a number of people after 9 v. m., carrying towards Mhow 
wood they had plundered from houses in cantonments. 

We found that all the thatched bungalows had been burnt ; three 
pucka houses were standing, two of them very small ones. Of 
the public buildings only one had been burned, the bungalow of 
the sergeant major of the 12th N. I. The magazine of the 12th N. I. 
had been blown up. The men of the 12th had set fire to their lines, 
but very few huts were burned—they were tiled. The artillery and 
cavalry lines were uninjured ; so were the bazars of the 12th and 
the cavalry. A large portion of the main street of the sudder 
bazar was burned down. One house was still burning, I bad no 
means of putting the fire ouf. A guard from Chutterpore was in 
the station for its protection. They were guarding some grain in the 
sudder lpazar, meaning I believe to keep it, and they allowed 
hundreds of villagers to plunder the houses of wood. 

I feared they have allowed the public buildings to be deprived of 
all their wood work, and the huts to bo stripped of their roofs for 
the timber. They could easily have prevented plunder, for Lieut. 
Townsend and myself cleared the station by firing a few shots so 
as not to hurt any one. J gave the official in charge of this station, 
particular orders that villagers were to be intimidated, and if 
that failed, shot down to prevent plunder. He and others at Now¬ 
gong thought our rule was over, aud the station the Ranee’s for the 
future, and my orders were listened too, but not carried out. 

I found a sepoy (a brahmin) in one hospital in the last stage of 
sickness, left there to starve or to be killed by dogs, and an old bed¬ 
ridden woman, mother of an invalided naick and grandmother of 
a sepoy musician, who had left her uncared for to march with the 
rebels. I entrusted them to the moofedar of the cantonments who 
resides in the village, Bellaree, close at hand, and gave his servant 
money for their food. This man Ramgopal Dilchit, and his head 
servant Lala Doma, were well disposed towards our Government, 
and did their best to give us information of the doings of the mu¬ 
tineers. On the day of the mutiny he sent us word that the forty 
sowars on their way back from Mowraneepore to Nowgong had 
been out at Alipore (a large place ten miles from Nowgong) that 
they were going back to murder all the Europeans. The Moonshee 
of the 12th told me when he joined us at Chutterpore, th&t the 
native officer who brought their party back said all he could in the 
presence of the Moonshee and the native doctor of the 12th native 
infantry, in the dwelling of the senior ressaldar of the, irregulars, 
to cause a mutiny, stating that the Raja of Alipore had prepared 
a feast, for the force, expecting it to mutiny, and march to Jh&nsie. 
I forget the native officer’s name, I may find it out some day.. I 
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mention . the circumstance that it may not be forgotten against him. 
He was a tali ol<l man, very thin-faoed. Major Kirke took no 
notice of the information beyond mentioning it to myself And some 
of the officers. 

The head quarters of the regiment marched from Chutterpore on 
the night of the 12th, and reached Muhoba on the morning of the 
15th. Major Kirke left the party during the first march, and went 
to Logassee where I met him on the night of the 13th. The Rajah 
was very kind and hospitable to us. Next morning we left under 
an escort furnished by the Ranee of Nyagong. We left it—a 
place called Koolpeeha on the borders of the Chirkaree country— 
and at day-break of the 15th reached Chirkaree. The Rajah in 
fear of the rebels was most unwilling to receive us, and hid us from 
sight. In the course of the day he heard of a dak from Agra having 
reached Muhoba and then he seemed better disposed. In the evening, 
he no longer dreaded publicity and sent us in a carriage to Muhoba. 

Mr. Game, the deputy collector, was .there, but his district was so 
disturbed that he had made arrangements for the Rajah of Chirkaree 
taking charge of it. 

On the 16th news came in of the mutiny at Banda and at Hameer- 
pore. One party therefore marched on the night of the 17th for 
Kftlliiigor in Mirzaporo or Ghunar, instead of Allahabad, as before 
intended. The guide took the party out of the way to a village 
Jeyroho in the Jalan territory. A pass between two hills 
-was pointed out as the one we were to proceed by ; some armed men 
were in it and on the hills. The men in the village too were all pro¬ 
vided with latties. We thought they were afraid of us, and assured 
them we had no hostile intentions. As matchlock men were guard¬ 
ing the only village ^e had passed on the Way, and the whole coun¬ 
try seemed alarmed, we thought that no danger against us led to the 
men being on the hills ; indeed it was thought they were seeking 
their own safety. 

< The sun was up, so the party halted under some trees, some dis- 

, tance from the pass. About noon, the men in tho pass stmt us a mes¬ 
sage demanding money. The men were ordered to be ready to 
force the pass at 4 p. m., and they seemed well pleased with the orders. 
But in less than an hour' two of the native officers came to urge 
that the money should he paid. It was determined after much con¬ 
sideration that we must yield to the native officers and men, and let 
them have their ovrji way in the matter. They were most obedient 
and showed more anxiety to please us than I ever before saw them 
show, but we felt that we could not coerce them and could not defend 
the large number of women and children without their aid ; indeed, 
it was too great for the number of sepoys we had, for on the march 
it was found utterly impossible to prevent the line of carts lengthen¬ 
ing out to more than a mile. The country seemed ready for rapine, 
and the free-booters would have had little difficulty in oollecting any 
number of men from the villages on our road. 

Mr. Came, the deputy collector, was with us ; the Rajahof Chir- 
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karen had refused to shelter him, and he was of opinion that the escort 
of the party to Kallinger should he purchased as offered. The men 
accordingly paid down 300 rupees to the head df the party who 
called himself Pran Singh, and applied to the officers for 400 rupees 
to make up the advance agreed on. It was given out that the whole 
was paid to Pran Singh. 

Next morning before day-break* as the party was getting ready to 
move on without Pran Singh (who had not appeared), the camp 
was fired into from a tree between it and the pass, where some men 
were gathered. The sepoys immediately began to fire wildly, and 
after a few minutes they all retreated, save ten or twelve who held 
their ground with Lieut. Ewart, Lieut. Townsend and myself. 

Major Kirlce and the officers went after the retreating men, trying 
in vain to bring them back and restore order. They moved away 
at a quick paee. Lieut. 'Townsend was shot in the heart in the course 
of a quarter of an hour, he died instantly. He was firing when hit. 
lie was a very gallant young officer of less than three years service. 
He had for more than a year held the sole charge of his battery ; and 
1 am sure that were Major Kirke now alive he would bestow gr<*at 
praise on him for the excellent condition his battery was in. 

The whole party, women and children, were by this time a good 
distance from camp. I therefore followed them ; the daeoits’ fire 
was nearly over, but the main party were gone. We moved slowly 
away keeping the attacking party at a distance by turning on them 
frequently. When vve ranched the Chutturpore territory the pur¬ 
suit ceased, but a village fired on the main party, and they moved on 
as fast as before. The women and children, all on foot, could not 
keep up or get rest. 1 remained in the rear with two havildars, 
and four or five sepoys, and had great difficulty in get ting the women 
and children brought on, and in keeping the men back from them ; I had 
no means of helping them on, but my own two horses which 1 gave 
tip to them, and in spite of all my efforts, several dropped out of sight. 

1 am much distressed to havo to state that before 2 o’clock Major 
Kirke, the sergeant major lascar, and Mrs. Smalley, tlie wife of the 
band-master, all died of sun-stroke or apoplexy ; Major Kirke was 
with the main party when he died, and he alone was buried, th 
sepoys helping with their bayonets to dig his grave, which is on the out¬ 
skirts ot the town of Karee Puhuree, midway between Muhoba and 
Kubrai. Major Kirke was failing ere the mutiny took place ; and the 
privations and distress of mind that the mutiny caused him greatly 
impaired his mental powers ; and on the Kith of June at Muhoba he 
told me to act for him, and leave him to sign papers. I did so, refer¬ 
ring every thing of consequence to his final decision. At the firing 
ot the daeoits around him, and while trying to rally the men and lead 
them on, he was himself again while the excitement lasted. I am told 
the men went on after the Major’s death, and stopped at a well till 
I joined them. 

We entered. Kubrai at 3 p. m. The men gave out that they were 
rebels, taking us to the lianda Nawab to be killed by the king of 

y 1 
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Delhi’s order, they feared to escort us otherwise. The city people 
were taken in by the ruse, and obeyed the sepoy’s requisition for food 
for us and our horses. People came in crowds to see us, but they 
did not insult us. A “ Nana Sahib” was usurping authority at 
Kubrai ; perhaps the man spoken of under this title was agent of 
the Nana of Bithoor. When it was dark and the city people all 
gone, the men told us that our ru£e was discovered, that the moon- 
shee and a Mahomedan native ollicer had taken all the Christian 
drummers to the city, and that the sepoy we had imprisoned at 
Muhoba was in the town, and had told upon us, and they could pro¬ 
tect us no further, and we must take our way by ourselves ; this was 
said sadly and respectfully. We left at Kubrai, a writer, P. Johnson, 
who preferred to remain, and a Mrs. Tierney (a wife of some ser¬ 
geant that she had deserted for our sergeant major) and her two 
children, as she, had no chance of her life with us, and I had good 
hopes she would not be injured at Kubrai. The sergeant of Artil¬ 
lery was likewise left behind, he had .been drunk during the day. 
When 1 passed Muhoba he went back and entered a deserted police 
diowkeo to sleep there. I heard it said that lie had come up just 
before we started ; 1 never saw him and lie made no attempt to join 
us. Mr. Carne left us at Muhoba and went to Chowkaree. The 
Rajah received him. 1 have seen a letter from him dated the 29tli 
of June. 

The party that moved on consisted of Lieuts. Ewart, Barber, 
Jackson, Kemingfon, and Franks ; Dr. Mawe, 12th N. I., and Mrs. 
Mawe and child ; Mr. Harvey Kirke, eldest son of Major lvirke ; 
Mr. Smalley and child, and sergeant Kirchoff' and his wife. This 
man was employed at Jaitpore, near Nowgong, in the canal depart¬ 
ment, under Lieut. Powys, ho joined us at Muhoba. We had only 
nine horses amongst us. We moved along the Banda road past 
villagers all on the look-out for an attack. 

Next morning the 20th June we were attacked by villagers, 
whose number encreased every moment. They were joined by two 
armed horsemen and some footmen from the road, and it seemed 
likely to go very hard with us. Mrs. Kirchoff had fallen off her 
horse, and. we were all crippled for action by having some one 
behind us or a child before. While I was doing my best my horse 
was struck with a spear and instantly set off at full gallop. He 
was a run-away by habit. 1 had only the single bridle ; the curb 
had fallen off while I had Mrs. Mawo’s-child before me and Mr. 
Smalley behind, and I could not stop the animal until it reached a 
nullah it could not .leap. Lieut. Franks was with ine, a loose horse 
had attacked him and. his mare, and after chasing him round, the 
combatants compelled him to go straight off. Lieut. Remington 
'had followed us. None of the party we had left were in sight. I 
feared that all had been killed save one or two who might have 
ridden off, wo therefore moved on as fast as my lame horse could 
go. We were next day (the 21st) surrounded when resting in a 
mangoe tope and taken to the Nawab of Banda, who treated us very 
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well for sixteen days, when under orders from Major Ellis, the poli¬ 
tical agent for Bundeleund, ho sent us to Nagode. We stayed two 
days at Adzighur, and were very kindly treated by the Ranee. We 
reached Nagode on the 12th instant. 

I have learnt that the villagers who attacked us on the 20th, 
drew off on Lieut. Jackson shooting the man who speared my horse. 
Mrs. Kirchoff’s horse having run off she was placed behind Lieut. 
Jackson and tied to him ; he carried her thus till the 24th when he 
reached at Adzighur. The party then pushed on and crossed the 
Cane above Banda. They halted at a nullah for a short time, but 
some villagers threatening them they mounted and rode off. Dr. and 
Mrs. Mawe hero fell off their horse ; he had been suffering terribly 
lor some time, and he died in half an hour. The villagers plundered 
him and his wife before ho died and then left them. In an hour or 
two more villagers came down and searched Mrs. Mawe for plunder, 
and then made her walk bare-footed three miles to the village 
Makkoopoor. Early in thp morning of the 22nd June they sent 
her off in a doolie to Banda. She was met on the way by a palkeo 
the Nawab had sent out when he heard of her being in their 
village. The Nawab had sent orders to all the villagers round not to 
injure Europeans. Mrs. Mawe reached Banda in an hour or two’s 
time, she had suffered terribly from the sun and fatigue. I regret to 
say that Lieut. J. II. Barber died on the 20tli, an hour or two after 
Dr. and Mrs. Mawe were left behind. He fell from his horse as if shot. 
Lieut. Ewart du d on the £2nd also of sun-stroke. Mr. Harvey Kirke 
went to a village to get him some water, though he was insensible ; 
he came with a troop of villages yelling at his heels like devils, and 
the party were obliged to push on. They were shortly after this 
drinking at a village and observed a signal given by one of the 
villagers ; sergeant Kirelioff was too slow in mounting, and he was 
stunned with blows and left for dead. Lieut. Jackson, Mr. Harvey 
Kirke, and Mrs. Kirelioff were able to get away. They were well 
treated when they entered'the Adzighur territory, and after resting 
some days were sent on to Nagode which they reached on the 29tl» 
June. 

I am glad to say that sergeant Kirelioff came to Iiimsolf after the 
villagers had left him for dead, got up and reached a village in Adzi¬ 
ghur territory where he was kindly treated. He was sent on direct 
to Nagode and arrived here on the 24th or 25th of June. He and 
his wife have gone on to Mirzapore ; so have Mrs. Mawe and her 
child. Lieut. Jackson is at Rcwah employed as second in command 
of a force being raised there. Lieut. Remington, ensign Franks and 
myself are here, detained by Major Hampton commanding. Mr. 
Smalley, the 12th N. I. band-master is also here, his child died on the 
road. 

We all found the villagers in the British territory most hostile. 
One man sheltered myself and party on the 20th, and gave us food. 
I have reported his conduct to the collector of Banda, and a sepoy 
of the 50th native infantry named Rabuccus ran after Lieut. Jackson 
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a long way, to say lie liad a strong party at his village, and said he 
would protect him as long as he chose to remain here. 

Ere I left Banda fourteen drummers of the 12th N. L, and oiur 
artillery bugler with their families (forty-one persons in all), reach¬ 
ed Banda. The Nawab gave us the strictest orders in the city that 
if any one molested them he would blow him from a gun, he also 
gave the drummer some money. I* have written to him to request 
him to advance them money (which I should he responsible for) as 
this is the rainy season, and there are no tents for the men and their 
families. I think it better to lot them remain under their Nawab’s 
protection. Four of the bandmen are missing and one man remain¬ 
ed at Nowgong ; I saw him there on the 13th, and ordered him to 
go with some men of ours to Mulioba. He disobeyed me. 

The widow of a drummer long deceased, and her three children, 
I have not been able to learn my thing about. 1 think they 
went to Jhansie with the rebels. She was of a native extraction, 
but a Christian. It is said that the wife of Mr. Langdale died of 
the sun or otherwise on the road, and I fear another very old woman 
must have died too on the 19th of June ; they had great difficulty in 
walking the one from being very fat, the other from her great age. 
I fear very much they are dead. 

The drum major at Banda informed me that he had left at Mutowu, 
(a large place between Kubrai and Banda), Sergeant Itaite, of the 
artillery ; Mr. Langdale a writer ; P. Johnson a writer ; and 
Mrs. Tierney and her two children. The ^ciniudar was very kind 
to them. I have written to the Nawab of Banda to send for them, 
if they be not at Banda, and to advance them money. 

I liavo now accounted for all the Christians whoever at Nowgong 
when the mutiny broke out. 

I heard it said that one Christian drummer was killed by a sowar 
near Nowgong. There is one that I had not seen since the mutiny, 
and I had set him down as killed, lie is an African George Dick 
by name ; but I have heard from a khitmulgar that he saw an African 
at Banda, so I hope the man lias escaped. 1 have put him down as 
missing. No other Christian at Nowgong was killed, thank God, 
by the mutineers. I know that three of the four Christian drummers 
that I have put down as missing were not left behind ; they left us 
on the 19th, seeking, I suppose, someway of their own to escape by. 

Only one native was killed at Nowgong by the mutineers,—the 
acting havildar Major Alieemaun Sing of No. 4 company, subadar 
Doolar Tewarry, invalided from the 12th N. I. was wounded in the 
abdomen by a bullet on the 19th June. I hear that ho died a day 
or two after at Muhoba of his wound. Two sepoys were likewise 
wounded by the matchlock men on the 19th June, one was a Seikh, 
Kaun Sing, the other’s name is Saligram Sing, grenadier company. 
Roderick an artillery bugler was wounded on the same occasion. 
The sepoys left at Kubrai went on to Banda, after leaving that place 
I know not where they went. I saw jemadar Emam Bux there the 
day I entered the city, namely, the 21st of June. 
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The Government treasure that fell into the mutineer’s hands at 
Nowgog amounted to 1,21,494 Its. as nearly as I can recollect. 

The colours of the N. 1. were taken. 

I know not what stores there were in the artillery magazines—it 
was entirely emptied. 

I rather think that the annual practice supply had been received 
from Allahabad. 

The 12tli got in the magazine at Nowgong and Jhansie 1,255 
pounds of gunpowder for musketry, besides some barrels of coarse 
powder for cannon that was in the Jhansie magazine (the quantity is 
unknown to me ;) 3,60,000 small percussion caps ; 1,30,000 ball car¬ 
tridge ; 20,000 blank cartridges about 10,000 carbine and ball car¬ 
tridges, the 6th light cavalry left, though muskets were in store 
beyond the complement of the corps. 

Besides the bullocks of the battery there were 66 commissariat 
ones at Nowgong. 


Statement, of Serjeant Kirchoff. 

On the morning of the 15th the party from Nowgong, consisting 
of the undermentioned gentlemen, &c. arrived at Mulioba ; Major 
Ivirke, Captain Scot, Lieutenant Townsend, artillery ; Lieutenant 
Jackson, Adjutant, Lieutenant liemington, Lieutenant Ewart, 
Lieutenant Frank, Lieutenant Barber, Mr. Kirke, the Magistrate’s 
son, Dr. Mawe, Mrs. tylawe and child; Mr. Johnson, Adjutant’s 
writer (Mr. Johnson was taken off by the sepoys at Nowgong) 
Mr. Langdale’s writer, Mrs. Langdale, Bullock Sergeant Major 
Lucas, Mrs. Lucas and two children, about twenty bandsmen, and 
eighty-seven non-commissioned ditto, and men of 12th N. I. and 
one artillery man. Mr. Stuart, an assistant patrol, who had escaped 
from the Jhansie district arrived at Mulioba, a couple of days 
before the party, and hearing that they were at Chinmore, joined 
them there, but returned with them on the loth. Serjeant Kirchoff 
and Mrs. Kirchoff also joined the party on their arrival at Mulioba. 
The sepoys expressed great dissatisfaction at not finding Major 
Kirke there ; lie having left the party, the day previous, without 
giving any one notice, and had not since been heard of. Captain 
Scot and Lieutenant Townsend having also left the party at Pepera 
to return to Nowgong to see after some mess stores, &e., the 
men were murmuring that all their officers had intended leav¬ 
ing them gradually, and they expressed a determination not to 
leave Muhoba until they found their Major ; fortunately word was 
brought from Khir Kowe that Major Kirke had taken refuge there, 
and most pressing letters being sent to him to return to Muhoba * 
had the desired effect ; he arrived there on the evening of the 16th, 
and the other two officers also returned from Nowgong on the same 
or the next day ; preparations were made for a march in the direc¬ 
tion I believe, but am not sure, of Nagode ; we left Muhoba on the 
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evening of the 17th, and after another long march, encamped 
under some hills. During this day, the 18th, Mr. Carne, of Muhoba, 
brought out some money, 2,000 I Ijelieve was the sum, which 
had been applied for the Cliarkow Raja ; this fact was evidently 
known by the large party of daeoits who mustered in force on and 
behind the hills, beneath which we lay encamped duririg the day. 
They sent a message to say that unless 1,000 rupees were paid 
down to them, they would not allow the party to pass ; after 
some consultation among the officers it was agreed to give them 
700 down, and the remaining -three hundred after their arrival, 
escorting us safely through the range of hills. The 700 cash was 
accordingly paid down, and some sort of written agreement drawn 
up that night. There was a false alarm that we were attacked owing 
to some horses having broke loose, and several ran down, and shots 
were fired by the sentries, but the cause being speedily ascertained, 
all was soon quiet again, but on the next morning the 19t.h instant 
at day break, when wo were all prepared for a start, the daeoits on 
the hills commenced a heavy fire on us. Lieutenant Townsend was 
one of the very first killed, a ball going through his heart. 1 saw 
several red coats, and the sepoys afterwards told me that ten or 
a dozen of them had been killed, and several wounded. The sepoys 
appeared to be very disheartened, and complained that their guns 
would not cai-ry so far, while the matchlockinen were picking them 
off from the hills, behind stones, &c., and as they appeared to bo 
funking, a retreat was commenced, leaving onats, &c., in their hands. 
The party then retraced its way towards Mulioba across country 
skirmishing, as the decoits followed for some four or five miles ; 
during this t ime, Captain Scot and another officer returned to the 
scene of the conflict, for the purpose of bringing Lieutenant Town¬ 
send, and I believe accomplished their object. Before we reached 
Muhoba Mrs. Smalley died, and a subadar who had a ball in his 
belly also died ; and a subadar reaching Muhoba for some cause not 
known to me, did not attempt to enter the place, but skirting it, 
struck into the Banda, road about a mile from Muhoba ; the bullock 
serjeant declared that ho could go no further, wo helped him into 
a police chowkee along the road, and there left him. Serjeant 
Major Lucas was the next to die. After stretching a few times 
he fell, and never stirred more for about three minutes from this, 
and shortly afterwards expjred ; he was buried under a tree close 
to the spot. Mr. Langdale was the next who died from the heat. 
The people of every village we passed turning out armed, the 
sepoys proposed that all our arms should be taken from us, and 
that we should be marched as prisoners in the midst of them to 
Banda, thinking thus to protect their officers. We halted at last at 
Kururee, where the people disbelieved the tales that the sepoys told, 
and wanted to take us from them by force ; to deal with us themselves, 
and as we found that the sepoys were gradually dropping off, there 
not being half the original number left, it was determined to make 
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a start so soon as it got dark, by such as had or could get a mount. 
The drummers and bandsmen had been promised’ service, by 
some one called Phyoosingh, and left us before we started. Mr. 
Stuart, assistant patrol, also' left disguised as a native, and such 
was passing himself off as a bandsman. The following comprised 
the party who left there on the night of the 19th. Captain 
Scot, Lieutenant Jackson, Lieutenant Remington, Lieutenant 
Pranks, Lieutenant Barber, and Mr. Smalley, and nothing more 
was heard of those four ; they had also Dr. Mawe’s child with 
them, and, I believe, went off in a- direct line towards Banda. It 
was only after very narrow escapes, and after killing three of our 
assailants that we managed to get away from them. The remainder 
were pursued by nearly every village near which we showed ourselves, 
and we suffered dreadfully from want of water. We at last reached 
the Cane river, and were intending to stop for a time in an appa¬ 
rently very secluded spot which we had pitched upon to refresh 
both ourselves and horses j hut in a very short time, we found wo 
were again set upon, and had to make a run for it again. Dr. and 
Mrs. Mawe having fallen off the horse on which they had been 
held, and the horse running off they were unwillingly loft behind there. 
Of their fate it is difficult to speak. I.)r. Mawe had throughout the 
day been in a very desponding state : several times expressed a 
desire to proceed to the nearest village and meet bis fate at once 
whatever it might he ; a short distance beyond this, Lieutenant Bar¬ 
ber fell from his horses aun-struck. The party was now reduced to 
the following—-Lieutenant Jackson, Lieutenant Ewart, Mr. Kirke, 
Serjeant Kirehoff, Mrs. Kirelioff, and an infant of Mr. Smalley’s. 
After skirting Banda, but not daring to enter into it, turned off in 
the direction of Nagode, intending to make a push for that place ; 
and towards evening resolved on trying our luck in a village, where 
we were well treated and got food for ourselves and horses. We 
remained that night, and the next morning proceeded from there with 
two men as guides. After proceeding a few miles we stopped to drink 
at the village of Munsoory, and imprudently all got off our horses 
to rest ourselves a little, when Lieut. Jackson, having heard some¬ 
thing to alarm him, passed the word to mount as soon as we could 
afterhim, giving the child into Mr. Kirke’s arms, after he had mounted, 
then assisting my wife to mount behind Lieut. Jackson. By the 
time I reached where I had tied my own horses, I was some way 
behind and scarcely got into the saddle, when I received a blow from 
a lattee from behind on my head, several others about the tody, 
which of course upset me again. The remainder, however, made 
good their escape from there, and were last heard of as having been 
seen going in the direction of Azygurh. The villagers, however, 
where 1^ was left after taking all I had, let me go. Beyond this my 
narrative is only a personal one. With great difficulty I made my 
way on foot to Nagode, which I reached on the evening of the 
25 th instant. 
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Narrative of Lieutenant Jackson, 12th Regiment N. /., re¬ 
garding the escape of the Now gong party after leaving Chuttur- 

pore. 

We left Chutturpore on the night of the 12th, arrived 
safely at Mahobah on the morning of the 15tli of the same 
month. On the following (lay- we were joined by Captain 
Scot, 12th N. I!, and Lieutenant Townsend of the artillery, 
who had been sent by Major Kirke to Nowgong to report upon 
the state in which the mutineers had left the station, and also 
by Major Kirke himself, who had been to see the liajahs of 
Joyapie and Chircarce. At this time our intention was to 
proceed to Banda, and thence to make our way to Allahabad 
or any other large station as circumstances might admit, but 
being informed by Mr. Came, the Collector at Muhobah, that 
the troops at Banda had mutinied, were determined to go to 
Kallinjur and from thence to MirzaptVrc. 

At this time our number consisted, as far as my memory 
serves me, of the whole of the officers present with the right 
wing 12th regiment N. I., at the time of the mutiny. Lieu¬ 
tenant. Townsend of the artillery. Sergeant' Major Lucas, 
12th regiment N. I., a Sergeant of the artillery, whose 
name I do not know. The whole of the Christian drum¬ 
mers and buglers of the 12th N. I., (woth one exception John 
Nimrod, who I believe, absented himself voluntarily) with their 
wives and children. A Christian bugler named Roderick of 
the artillery with his family, the writer of the station-staff 
officer named Langdalc, my writer named Patrick Johnson— 
invalided subadars Doolar Tewarry and Nudhan Missah, 
jemadars Einam Bux and Kamdutt Tewarry, some eight or ten 
native non-commissioned officers, and I think eighty-two 
sepoys. These numbers may be slightly incorrect as 1 write 
entirely from memory, but they are very near the exact ones. 

Wo started from Mahobah on the night of the 17th June 
1857, having been joined in the meantime by Seijeant Kir- 
choff of the canal department and his wife. In enumerating 
our party above 1 omitted to mention as being also with us. 
Mrs. Mawe, wife of Assistant Surgeon Mawe and child, and 
also Mr. an I Mrs. Smalley and child (Mr. Smallev was the 
band master of the regiment). On leaving Mahobah as 
above mentioned, it had been our intention to have halted 
at a village named Meeddenpore (Chutturpore), but owing 
to the badness of the roads, and our being greatly inqgpmmod- 
ed with some ten or twelve carts (mostly containing the 
families of the drummers, &e.) we • only found ourselves at 
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sunrise on the morning of the 18th, at the village of Joorah 
(Muhobah) where we halted for the day. Shortly after our 
arrival we were joined by Mr. Came, the Collector at Muhobah, 
who brought with him one thousand rupees which had been 
lent us by the Rajah of Chircara, and with which money the 
native officers and men with ,us were paid up in full for. the 
month of May 1857 in the course of the day. Towards the 
afternoon we heard that a number of matchlockmen under the 
command of a man styling himself Prann Sing intended to dis¬ 
pute a passage, or, at any rate to attack us, and ti5 fact we saw 
large numbers of armed men at this time stationed on the hills 
immediately overlooking the spot on which we were encamp¬ 
ed. The native officers upon this came to us and gave us 
most plainly to understand that neither they nor the men with 
us had any intention of risking their lives in any way in our 
behalf, and told us that it. was their wish and that of the men 
that some pecuniary arrangement should be entered into with 
the hostile parties above named, that they might not only leave 
us unmolested, but also give us a safe conduct as far as Kalin- 
jur. At this time we were entirely in the hands of the native 
officers and men, as although those with us had taken no part 
in the mutiny, yet if I may use the expression they were 
completely demoralized and under little or no control. Ac¬ 
cordingly an arrangement was entered into between the native 
officers and the individual Prann Sing to the effect above 
mentioned. Some sort of written agreement was signed and 
some sort of oath administered which was supposed to be bind¬ 
ing, the sum of 700 rupees paid on the spot, and 300 more 
agreed to be given on our safe arrival at Kallinjur. How¬ 
ever, on the next morning, the 19th June, just at day break, 
as we were preparing to march, a sharp firing was opened 
upon us from the hills and other places offering concealment 
to the enemy. All order amongst our men (notwithstanding 
the efforts of the officers) was immediately at an end. With 
the exception of some twelve or fourteen men who made a 
stand, the party commenced a disorderly retreat. All was 
done by the officers to keep them together, but of no avail. 
Lieut. Townsend, artillery, was shot dead, also one sepoy. 
Mahdid Subadar Dootah Tewarry was shot in the stomach 
and died afterwards, and two or three sepoys wounded. The 
retreat soon became a flight, men fired in the air without any 
purpos^others threw off their accoutrements and made for 
the jui^le, the remainder made for Muhobah as fast as 
they could, and we the officers had no alternative but to 
go with them. On arriving within about a mile of Ma- 
hobah, Lieut. Ewart, who had ridden on in advance to make 
enquiries, came back saying that some native force was 

z 1 
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assembled there, and that be had been fired upon. Mr. Carne 
had left us a short time before this, and I have heard sought 
shelter with the Chircaree Rajah. 

The men upon hearing the news brought by Lieutenant 
Ewart struck off" towards Kobrai. We endeavoured to main¬ 
tain some sort of order, but they soon gave us to understand 
that they did not consider themselves under Jany orders what¬ 
ever, and one or two were loud in their discontent saying that 
they would be all murdered for coming with us. They, how¬ 
ever, kept with us or rather allowed us to keep with them until 
we arrived *at Kobrai, which place we entered with them 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon; the men pretending to 
the inhabitants of the place that they were taking us as 
prisoners to the Nawab of Banda. During this day, 19th 
Juno, Major Kirke died in the road from coup-de-soleil, also 
Serjeant Major Lucas, Mrs. Smalley^ wife of the band master, 
and Mrs. Roderick, mother of a bugler in the artillery—I 
believe all from the same cause. As soon as it was dark some 
two or three of the men came to me and said that we had 
better know the truth at once, that the men in a body feared 
the consequences if they remained with us, and consequently 
had agreed to leave us to shift for ourselves. This news very 
soon proved true, the men shortly afterwards all going off in 
twos and threes. The drummers, &fc. had already gone off, 
and it was said had taken service (to save their lives), with 
some individual who had set himself up at Kobrai, but whose 
name I could not learn. 

We then determined to start off towards Bah'da and take 
our chance of getting to some station or other. 

Accordingly we left Kobrai on the evening of the 19th June 
about 8 or 9 o’clock. Our party consisting as follows : — 

Captain P. Gh Scott, officiating quarter master L. M. P. 

Lieutenant Ewart. 

Lieutenant Barker. 

Lieutenant Jackson, adjutant. 

Lieutenant Remington. 

Ensign Franks. 

Dr. Mawe, Mrs. Mawe and child. 

Mr. Smalley (band master) and child. 

Serjeant Kirchoff, canal department, and wife. We had 
only nine horses amongst us, consequently some were obliged 
to ride two on a horse which much retarded our movements. 

We arrived within about seven or eight miles IP Banda 
when we lost our way iq the dark, and remained under a tope 
of trees until day light, when we resumed our march with the 
intention of crossing the Cane river about three or four miles 
to the right of Banda. We had not proceeded far when 
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a man whom I asked to shew us the way to the river 
raised a hue and cry after us, and was soon joined by 
some six or - seven more who assaulted -us with latties. 
We were mostly armed, but were averse to take life 
without being compelled to do so, and w.e also feared 
that by so doing we should the .more surely bring the villagers 
down upon us. At last our assailants became bolder, and Cap¬ 
tain Scott’s horse was wounded by a spear which caused him 
to bolt, and Captain Scott being incommoded by having Mrs. 
Mawe’s child in his arms and the band master behind him, 
was unable to restrain him. He was followed by I-iieutenant 
Remington and Ensign Franks. I have heard since that the 
whole of the above party are with the Nawab of Banda, who 
I hear is giving them shelter and treating them kindly. After 
the above party left us, Mrs. Kirchoff fell from her horse and 
was struck twice or thrice with latties, and a ruffian was on 
the point of sending a spear through her when her husband in¬ 
terposed, and obtaining possession of the spear struck the man 
through the body with it, who immediately fell. Mr. Kirke 
at the same time shot another through the head, ^t'his stop¬ 
ped them. I succeeded in getting Mrs. Kirchoff on my horse 
behind myself, and we commenced to retreat as fast as we 
could towards the river. 

Our party now consisted of nine, including Mrs. Smalley’s 
child. We were pursued in every direction by the villagers, 
and we suffered much from thirst, and had gone again to the 
river to get some water when some armed men came upon us. 
We immediately started off as fast as possible, and when we 
had gone some distance we found the horse on which Dr. 
Mawe and his wife had been riding following us, bat with¬ 
out a rider. I have since heard that Dr. Mawe died from 
a coup-de-soleil, and Mrs. Mawe is now at Banda with Cap¬ 
tain Scott’s party. 

On the same day Lieutenant Barker died from the effects of 
.the sun also. That night, the 20th, just at sunset, we arrived 
at a village on the road from Allahabad "to Banda about nine 
miles from 'Banda, which turned out to be the only one 
which seen, which had not turned out against us. 

Directly we were seen we were treated with great kindness ; 
and on the morning of the 21st again set off, having two guides 
to shew us the way to Kallinjur, where we had been 
advised^o go to, and thence to Nagode. We had not proceed¬ 
ed far when drinking at a well, we were suddenly set upon by 
the villagers, and Serjeant Kirchoff was knocked off his horse, 
and we thought killed ; but he lias since arrived at this place. 
Our sufferings during this day from the heat and thirst were 
intense. We were hunted like dogs wherever wc were found. 
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and about, I should say, 2 o’clock. Lieutenant Ewart died from 
the sun or exhaustion, or both combined. We tried to get 
water for him, but were immediately pursued by the villagers. 
Shortly after this Mr. Smalley’s child died. There now only 
remained of our party Mr. Kirke, son of Major Kirke" and 
myself with Mrs. Kirchoff, who rode behind me on my horse 
as I before mentioned. A little before sunset we most fortu¬ 
nately arrived amongst some villagers eight in number, who 
had determined to stick by each other and remain faithful to 
the Government. Had we not thus providentially fallen 
amongst friends at this moment we could not have held out 
much longer, as my horse was scarcely able to get along, as 
we must have come that day I should say forty-five miles, and 
a great deal of the distance at a hard gallop. We were treated 
most hospitably. The next day, the 22nd, removed to a strong¬ 
er and larger village, from whence I despatched a letter to 
the Ranee of Ajegurh, requesting protection, which was im¬ 
mediately granted, and we arrived at that place a distance of 
about ten or twelve miles on the 23rd, being guarded on our 
way by matchlockmen provided*froin the village we had been 
stopping at. At Ajegurh we remained till the morning of 
the 28th June, as Mr. Kirchoff was unable to stand from 
fatigue, and both ourselves and horses required rest. On the 
28 th we started for Nagode, the Ranee of Ajegurh having lent 
us an elephant and arrived there on the 29th June, 1857. 

I may as well here mention that all the villagers that I con¬ 
versed with on the subject ascribe (without exception) the 
state of the country to the Nawab of Banda, whom they state 
unreservedly to have been the instigator of the murders per¬ 
petrated at Banda; which they also state to have been com¬ 
mitted by his (the Nawab’s) troops. They also say that the 
Nawab’s troops are dispersed over the whole country, that 
the Nawab has proclaimed the Company’s rule to be at an end, 
and has set up thannahs, &c. on his own account at different 
places. 

In the above statement there may very probably be some 
mistakes regarding dates, &c., but as I have written entirely 
from memory, and as at many times I was in a most confused 
state myself from being exposed bare-headed all day to the 
heat of the sun, 1 trust my discrepancies may be excused. 


An account of the second -party from Nowgong, by G. Lang- 
dale , late Clerk to Capt. JP. G. Scott, 12 th JV. I. 

• On the 10th June 1857, at about 6 p. M., I left my house to 
take a walk, but had scarcely been out twenty minutes, when 
I heard the report of fire-arms, immediately followed by the 
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bugles of the 12th N. I., and the trumpets of the 14th irregu¬ 
lars sounding th% ‘ turn-out.’ ..Judging correctly of what had 
happened from the accounts we had received of the mutinies 
elsewhere, I made away to a distant nullah, where I remained 
for ah hour. I then left the nullah, and proceeding through a 
jungle, arrived at about 2 A. M«, at a small village, which I had 
hoped would afford me shelter, but finding no security there, 
I was compelled to go further for a little rest. 

Pursuing my way, I knew not whither, I reached a second 
nullah, and endeavoured to relieve myself by lying down under 
a bush ; but a goat-herd appeared to my surprise. I asked 
him to direct me to Loogasie : he said it was very far, and 
not safe to reach. Not liking the man’s appearance and man¬ 
ner, I left that spot, and went further up the nullah, where I 
found another bush, under which I rested. Here again, I was 
disturbed by the sight of* the goat-herd I had left; he was 
coming with another, both with axes in their hands, and one 
on each side of the nullah peering into the bushes. 

I rose hastily and retreated, but they pursued me for two 
miles, with shouts to stop. Fortunately my way led me into 
the Loogasie jungle, where I eluded them. By this time, the 
fatigue I had undergone overcame me, and I sought some rest 
under a bush, but it gave me little or no shelter from the 
burning sun, and the thirst I felt was almost choking. Towards 
evening, after a short sleep, I took the road which seemed most 
likely to lead me somewhere, and my despair soon ended, for 
thank God! I met the very way which took me to Loogasie. 
How shall I express my gratitude to Heaven for this guidance 
out of a wilderness, and into the only place of safety I could 
at all think of? My first act was to quench the thirst I felt, 
and I can best give a description of its intensity by stating, 
that I poured nearly a whole ghurra full of water down my 
aching throat. The people near the well at which I drank 
seemed struck with astonishment at the quantity I had taken, 
and upon my rising to go to the village (from which the well 
was a little distant), they told me it was not safe, mentioning 
that some mutineers had been there enquiring for Europeans. 

The people at the well advised me to return to the jungle, 
but after my weary wanderings, I felt dreadfully averse to 
this. I considered some time, and did what they advised, as 
the only chance of present escape. I had scarcely become 
resigned to my fate, when a man came to me as the Rajah’s 
messenger, with an invitation to go to him. I was completely 
unprepared for such good fortune, and availed myself of it 
most hopefully. The Rajah of Loogasie treated me very 
kindly; he asked numerous questions about the mutiny at 
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Nowgong, and seemed very solicitous of the safety of the 
officers. Ho enquired if any of them ha<J been killed, but 
I had to state my inability to satisfy any of his enquiries 
respecting the mutiny, through the circumstances under which 
I had been obliged to escape. He ordered me some food, and 
directed his servant to have me,accommodated for the night in 
a house in the village, particularly desiring no one to be allowed 
to molest me. He sent for me next morning to say, that he 
was about to write to Major Kirke at Chutterpore, and in¬ 
tended sending a spy to Nowgong, to see if the mutineers had 
deserted the place. Major Kirke arrived the following day, 
and it was from him that I heard first, of my wife being at 
Chutterpore, with the officers and the portion of the sepoys 
who had not joined the mutineers. He also informed me that 
Capt. Scott, of the 12th N. I., and Lieutenant Townsend of 
the artillery, had gone to Nowgong from Chutterpore. This 
led me to desire to return to cantonments myself for the 
recovery of some money I had secreted ; it was only eighteen 
rupees, but money was precious then, and I asked the Rajah 
to provide mo with a small guard of his men to escort me 
there. I found the money, and returned to Loogasie with 
Capt. Scott and Lieut. Townsend, who had also recovered 
some mess stores. The cantonments 9 f‘ Nowgong presented 
an appearance of utter destruction and plunder. I cannot 
omit saying that it was deserted by nearly all the former 
natives, suddur bazar people, and all from which I conclude 
that they all partook of the plunder. The Ranee of Chutter- 
pore’s troops were in possession when we left Nowgong. 

The day after my return from there, 1 left the party I was 
with, to join my wife and the officers and sepoys at the village 
of Sreenuggur in Bundelcund. The following morning we 
left for Muhobah, at which place wo arrived the next morning, 
and sojourned for three days. 

On the night of the third day, we left Muhobah to go to 
Killunjur. Our first march was to the village of Jorai. Here 
we met Mr. Carne, the Assistant Magistrate of Ilameerpore, 
who brought us 1,000 *Rs. which had been lent by the Rajah 
of Chirkaree. We remained at Jorai under some trees close 
to a range of hills until one of our party had his attention 
attracted by the gradual appearance of a body of men armed 
with spcai's, matclilocks and tulwars. A person was sent to 
inquire the object of their gathering, and only learnt in auswer 
they wanted 1,000 Rs. before we could pass, it was at first 
refused, but subsequently conceded, upon condition that we 
should be escorted in safety to Killunjur. They agreed to 
our condition, received 700 Rs. in cash, with the promise of 
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the balance upon reaching our destination, signed the agree¬ 
ment upon oath and went away. To our horror the next 
morning, while we were making ready to start, the match- 
lockmen poured in an incessant fire upon us from the hills. 
Lieut. Townsend of the artillery was shot dead, and some 
of the sepoys wounded, (one. subahdar died of his wounds 
afterwards.) We had to leave behind what little we were 
possessed of. Our fears were increased on reaching Muhobah 
to find that village also against us, threatening to kill any one 
who attempted to enter. We were thus forced to go on to 
lvubrai, ou the way to which, I lost my poor wife by sun- 
strokc. She had been dreadfully exposed to the sun, and 
underwent fatigue that I think of with pain. After I left my 
wife, I met Mr. Smalley, the band master of the 12th N. I., 
sitting under a small bush with his wife dying in his arms. 
Captain Scott very humanely took Mr. Smalley’s little baby, 
and carried her on Iub horse for a short distance, when the 
poor little creature expired, and Mr. Smalley had to leave her 
on the x’oad side. We continued our journey towards lvubrai, 
and three miles further the Sergeant Major of the 12th dropped 
down from sun-stroke, and died almost immediately. 

When wc reached the foremost of the party at a well on 
the road to lvubrai, we heard of the death of Major Ivirke, 
commanding the 12tfi N. I., who had been buried by the 
officers in a grave dug with the sepoy’s bayonets. We arrived 
at Ivabrai late in the afternoon of the 18 th June, having 
marched about thirty miles that day ; it will be remembered 
that we started in the morning under a shower of bullets 
from the matchlockmen at Jorai. When the villagers of 
lvubrai saw us under some trees on the bank of a dry tank, 
they gathered round by hundreds, and after having satisfied 
their curiosity, they left at night fall. The officers were in¬ 
formed upon arrival at that place, that the villagers meditated 
an attack upon us: the band left for the village, and the 
officers decided upon proceeding towards Banda. The sepoys 
then declined going any further. The officers left on their 
horses at about ten p. M., and my party composed of Mr. 
Johnson, pension bugler of the 12th, Sergeant lianit of the 
artillery, and a female with two children, remained at Kubrai 
through positive inability to move another step. Our feet 
were quite blistered, and mine particularly, as I had no shoes, 
having before my wife’s death given them to her. The report 
about the villagers of Kubrai intending to assault us was 
evidently intended to drive us away, but I cannot explain by 
whom it was raised; probably the sepoys tired of their work 
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prompted it ; at all events I was told they advised the 
officers to leave. 

Some device must have been at the bottom, for the report 
turned out quite false. We remained at that village for twelve 
or thirteen days, being supplied with food by the natives ; but 
as the supply was very scanty, ,we used to get diet prepared 
for ourselves by the * Bhutteara,’ or man in charge of the 
Serai where we put up. The zemindar of Kubrai first asked 
us what money we had. I was the only one who possessed 
any, (eighteen Us.), but fearing the temptation it might offer 
I kept this very close, and the zemindar was shown two Rs. 
tied up in a handkerchief, the whole sum belonging to the 
rest of the party. We stayed at Kubrai, as I said for about 
twelve days, when we were suddenly ejected in consequence 
of the arrival of a gun and some sepoys from the Rajah of 
Jalown. I cannot say with what objoct, but I should suppose, 
as the village of Kubrai belonged to the Rajah of Jalown, the 
force was sent there for its protection. 

After being turned out of Kubrai, we bent our course in 
the direction of Mitown, on the way to Banda ; we reached 
that village at six in the evening, and were treated by the 
villagers with exceeding compassion ; they met us on enter¬ 
ing the village, led us into it asking the. usual questions, and 
provided food and charpoys, (native teds). We asked the 
zemindars to allow us to remain there for four or five days ; 
they hospitably answered, stay as long as you like. The 
zemindars extended their kindness even to making us up a 
suit of clothes each, and presenting a blanket to every one of 
us ; the very Bunneas (grain dealers), who are proverbially a 
hard-hearted race, supplied us with grain and flour by turns ; 
some of the people gave us tobacco gratuitously also. Our 
small party being quite unanimous about the unadvisability of 
proceeding to Banda, owing to the accounts we had heard of 
the murder of Europeans there. I wrote to Major Ellis, the 
Political Assistant of Bundelcund, soliciting assistance to 
enable us to reach Nagode. The zemindars gave a messenger 
one rupee to convey this letter, and he returned in ten days, 
with a note for me from Capt. Scott, and a native letter to 
the zemindars from Major Ellis, promising them a future re¬ 
ward for their care of us. We left Mitown after a stay 
of nearly a month on the 12th August, with a guard of fifty 
men for our protection to Nagode. Reaching Gowreehur a 
distance of fifteen miles, we were pressed to pass some time 
there by Raj Dur, the Jagheerdar of that place. His invita¬ 
tion was so cordial, that we could not doubt his good will by 
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a refusal, and his subsequent liberality induced us to stay 
there for seventeen days, during which time he sent to Banda 
for tailors to make us some clothes, and cloth to make them of; 
he also sent for plates, tumblers, basins, &c., for our use. The 
man despatched was unsuccessful, through a quarrel that had 
arisen between the Nawab of Banda and Dawa Sahib, the 
Kamdar of the Ranee of Ajeeghur, a neighbouring territory. 

The only thing the servant brought from Banda were shoes, 
which were too large for us and had to be returned. The 
Rajah munificently instructed his people to provide us with 
everything we desired irrespective of any reference to him. 
We left him with many expressions of our gratitude on the 
28th August 1857. He provided the female in our company 
with his palkee to travel in, and mounted us on an elephant. 

The evening previous to our departure, though he paid us a 
parting visit, on which occasion he induced our acceptance of 
fifty rupees for road expense, a silver rummer weighing 
twenty-six rupees, and a silver basin weighing fourteen 
rupees, both of which w r e had in use. lie also gave one 
of our party a rifle. We reached Nagode on the 1st Septem¬ 
ber. I remained there only three days. I left on the 4th by 
myself for Allahabad via Re wall,, being the only one of our 
party who had an object in proceeding further than Nagode. 
I arrived at Rewah on the 5t.h, and was detained there six daj's 
by news of Koor Singh’s party of mutineers being in that 
vicinity. 

On the 12th, T left Rewah in an ekka, and arrived at Mirza- 
pore on the 14th instant. At this place, a gentleman heard 
of my being at the Serai, and asked me over to his house, 
where I was very well treated, and provided with necessaries 
in the shape of clothes. A steamer conveyed me to Allaha¬ 
bad, where I trust to meet Captain Scott my late employer, 
who has kindly offered to maintain me while out of employ. 
If I can join the volunteer cavalry at Allahabad I will do so. 

I have lost all my property besides a small box of jewellery 
belonging to my wife, which she managed to escape with from 
Nowgong, with my father’s Waterloo medal, (he was a soldier 
in the 11th light dragoons), my two Cabool medals, Sutledge 
medal, and Punjaiib medal (won in the 3d light dragoons), 
and my watch which property was taken away from us by the 
inhabitants of Jorai on the morning they fired upon us. My 
brother was riding master to the cavalry corps that mutinied 
at Meerut, and I am very anxious to hear of his safety. I 
have written to him, but I suppose the dak route is closed. I 
shall be much obliged to any one who can give me any infor¬ 
mation about him. 

A 2 
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Mrs. Mawe's Narrative of the Mutiny of the 1 2th Regiment 
Native Infantry at Nowgong. 

Some days previous to the mutiny at Nowgong, Major Kirke 
made all the officers leave their Bungalows, and sleep in the 
lines, to show the men what confidence was placed in them. 
The left wing mutinied on the 24th June (I think) my hus¬ 
band and I were at dinner when Lieut. E. Jackson, our 
adjutant, came in, and told us that the mess shepherd from 
Jhansi had arrived, bringing the sad intelligence of the murder 
of Capt. Dunlop and Ensign Taylor. The man said that all 
the sahebs there had been murdered. About 3 T\ M. next 
day Major Kirke had a parade; Capt. Scott, the Quarter 
Master, informed the men of the mutiny, and hoped that the 
right wing would prove true. The regimental colors were placed 
in front, and he told the men that all*-those who intended to be 
faithful to the service were to come towards the colors. The 
sepoys all moved forward, but silently. We were looking at 
them from our window (1 cannot tell why, but from the first 
my poor husband and I doubted the men). The officers were 
quite pleased, and said that the right wing would stand fast. 
The native officers came afterwards to Major Kirke, and told 
him the right wiag wished to volunteer. The next day he sent 
the Adjutant to ask them if they were of the same mind ; still 
they said yes. On the evening of the 7th June, Dr. Mawe 
said to me, that he feared the men would break out soon, and 
be set on or joined by the 14tli irregulars, (Skinner’s corps 
who had become most insolent). My husband was the only 
doctor at Nowgong, and had medical charge of the cavalry 
and artillery. At about 5 r. M, Dr. Mawe went in our 
buggy to the mess house, where he knew he would find the 
Major, to try and shake his confidence in the men, and to ask 
him to move to Saugor, or some other place where there were 
troops. I little thought then that he wotild never cross his 
own threshold again. I dressed my little girl, and sent her 
out with the bearer. The wing was paraded as usual, to march 
off the guards, by the serjeant major. I was dressing 
when my ayah, who was standing by the window, exclaimed 
“ oh ’ what is the matter, the serjeant major is running away.” 
I instantly looked out, and saw Lucas, with his sword raised 
over his head, coming towards the Bungalow ; he saw me at 
the window, and called out —“ Mrs. Mawe fly, the men have 
mutinied,” I felt paralized, both husband and child out, and both 
at their mercy. I rushed out into the road to try if I could 
see either of them. I desired our punkah bearers to go and 
look for the child, but they would not stir, neither would our 
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khidmutgar, who was standing at the door. I heard shots 
fired, and feared Dr. Mawe was at the hospital, and would be 
killed. No one would stir, as for me I was standing in the 
road, crying. When I saw him driving furiously from the 
mess house, and waving his whip, 1 ran to him, and saw our 
bearer bringing our little child in the rear of the lines. J 
snatched her from him, and got into the buggy, and drove back 
to the mess house, where all the officers had assembled. 
About sixty or eighty sepoys had joined them, andsaid they were 
true. The havildar major was shot by the sepoys; while I 
was standing outside I saw him lying on his face on the parade 
ground. We might have been a quarter of an hour at the 
mess house, when we were obliged to leave it, as the men 
were seen at the guns, and we had gone only a short distance 
when a shot whizzed close by us, but no one was hurt. We 
were first off in our buggy ; the band master’s buggy was 
broken at starting, so he, his wife and baby, were put into the 
camel carriage (Major KirkeV). We were told to go towards 
Chuttupore, but instead of going the direct road, Dr. Mawe 
went by a road round a hill, which Capt. Scott had gone a 
few days previously, while escorting four artillery men there 
who had used seditious language I believe; and during the 
night we were constantly alarmed, lest the cavalry should 
follow us. We saw fire after fire as our bungalows were 
burning; several sepoys left us during the night. I do not 
know how many left Nowgong, there were besides tlie eight 
officers, the band master, sergeant major, several of the 
band and their families, the brigade major’s wife, and an old 
artillery man. Next morning we arrived at Chutterpore, and 
wei-e put into the seraie. The Major got 1,000 rupees from 
the Ranee. Before the mutiny she sent word to him that her 
guns and treasury were at his service when he required them ; 
there was very little money among the party ; that day Capt. 
Scott and Lieut. Townsend of the artillery were sent back to 
Nowgong, to try and recover property, and bring out mess 
stores. Major Ivirke went to the Rajah of Loogassie; he and 
the other two officers joined us at Muhobah where we were with 
Mr. Carne who shewed us great kindness. We left on the 
17th for Callinger. The Major borrowed 1,000 rupees, and 
50 lls. were given by him to my husband and other officers to 
take care of; the sepoys asked to have 700 rupees given to 
the villagers, which, though some of the pfficers objected to, 
was done. At daybreak we were fired upon by matchlock 
men, and had to fly, the (faithful) sepoys all made off, except 
ten or twelve. Lieut. Townsend wras shot dead. After we left I 
saw the subadar, who was shot in the stomach, on horseback. 
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We hoped to reach Muhobah again, and after a weary walk of 
ten miles wo arrived; but alas! the people had risen, and we 
had to proceed. Dr. Mawe and I carried our child al¬ 
ternately. Mrs. Smalley died near this place from sunstroke. 
We had no food ; I felt quite exhausted, one of the officers 
kindly lent me his horse, and Pn. Mawe was lent another. We 
were very faint. The Major died on the road between Muhobah 
and Kubree, and was buried ; also the Seijeant Major and 
some of the women. At Muhobah we were joined by a Ser¬ 
jeant, Kirchoff and his wife, on the 15th. The sepoys all 
left on the night of the 19th, and the bandmen likewise. We 
were fired on by matchlock men, and set out by the Banda 
road hoping to reach Allahabad. Our party consisted of Capt. 
Gwam (?) Capt. Scott, Lieuts. E. Jackson and James Barber, 
Ensigns Remington and Eranks, Dr. Mawe, Mr. Henry Kirk 
(not in the service), Mr. Smalley, and the two little children. 
Sergeant Kirchoff and his wife. On the morning of the 20th 
Capt. Scott took Lottie on his horse. 1 was riding behind my 
husband, as she was so crushed between us—she was two 
years old on the 1st of June. We were both very weak for 
want of food, and the thirst was dreadful, added to the burn- • 
ing sun ; neither Lottie nor I had any head covering, and Dr. 
Mawe only a sepoy’s cap that I found on the ground at Kub¬ 
ree. Soon after sunrise we were followed by villagers with 
latties and spears; one of the latter struck Capt. Scott’s horse in 
the leg, and he galloped away, follow'ed by Lieuts. Franks and 
Remington. My poor husband never saw his child again. We 
rode on for several miles,keeping away from villages,and crossed 
the river ; our thirst was extreme, and my husband got dreadful 
cramps. I had to hold him on the horse ; I was very uneasy 
about him; the day previous 1 saw a drummer’s wife eating 
eluipaties, 1 asked her to give a piece to the child which she did. 
At a distance we saw water in a nullah, and we all rode towards 
it; the descent was very steep; we all dismounted, and had a 
drink ; our only drinking^vessel was the cap alluded to, which 
I have still with me. The horses were getting water, and I 
was bathing my neck. As I had no stockings, my feet were 
dreadfully scorched and blistered, my shoes being much torn. 
When two lattiwallas were seen on the hill over the nullah, 
they told us to go away ; we were all frightened, and mount¬ 
ed immediately and rode off. Sergeant K. was holding our 
horse, while Dr. Mawe put me up, and mounted. I think he 
must have got suddenly faint, for I fell and he over me on the 
road just as wc were riding off. Some time before poor Mr. 
Barber and Dr. Mawe said, they could not live many hours. 
My poor husband felt he was dying before he reached the nul- 
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lah, and told me his wishes about the children and raj r self, aiid 
we took leave of each other. I ‘felt as if my brain was burnt, 
the relief of tears was denied me. As soon as we fell the 
Sergeant let go the horse, and went away, thus cutting off 
our escape ; we sat down on the ground awaiting our death, 
for we felt sure they would come and murder us ; poor fellow, 
he was very weak, and his thirst frightful; I said 1 would go 
and bring some water in my dress and his cap. Just as I was 
leaving him the two villagers came down; they took 80 
rupees from him which he had round his waist, and his gold 
watch. I had on a handsome guax-d-ring which they saw. I 
went towards the nullah, and drew off my wedding ring, and 
twisting it in my hair, replaced my guard; they came to me 
and pulled it off my finger. I tore part of the skirt of my 
dress to bi-ing the water in, but it was of no xise, for when I 
returned my beloved’s eyes were fixed, and though I called 
and tried to restore him and poured water into his mouth, it 
only rattled in his throat; he never spoke to me again. I 
held him in my arms till he sank gradually down. I felt fran¬ 
tic, but could not cry ; I knew the being I had idolized nearly 
fifteen years was gone, and 1 was alone; so I bound his head and 
face in my dress, for there was no earth to bury him. This 
thought wrings my heart day and night. The pain in my 
hands and feet was dreadful, so I went down to the nullah, and 
sat down in the water on a stone, hoping to get off at night 
and look for Lottie. When I came back from the water, I 
saw they had not taken her little watch, chain and seal; so I 
took itand tied it to the string of my petticoat under my jacket. 
It was a parting gift from Lieut. II. Campbell of the 52d N. 
I., when he left the regiment in November 1854, to take our 
four little girls to Ireland. I had been about an hour at the nullah 
when some thit.y villagers came in search of me ; they dragged 
me out of the water and took off my jacket to search for 
money. Though I told them they had taken all from Dr. 
Mawe, they found the little chain, and took it; they then drag¬ 
ged me to the village of Munnapore, one and half miles distant, 
mocking me all the way, and wondering to whom I was to be¬ 
long, they had sent on some of their party, and when we arrived 
the whole village was out to look at me, men and women. I 
asked for a charpoy, and laid down outside a door. I asked 
them for some milk, as dozens of cows passed, but they re¬ 
fused ; at last when night came, and the village was quiet, an 
old woman brought me a leaf full of dall and rice, but my 
throat was so parched I could not eat; she brought me a small 
earthen vessel with some drink, which she told me was made- 
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from bhang. Next morning some of the men told me I was 
to go to Banda. I refused, and said I would go to Allahabad ; 
but about an hour after the Nawab sent a palkee for me, 
and the sowar gave me the grateful news that a little child was 
there and three sahibs. How I hoped it was Lottie. On arri¬ 
val I found my poor little one; she was greatly blistered 
from the sun; the officers were Capt. Scott and the two 
young men, and the band master. We were there four¬ 
teen days afterl arrived, and we were well watched and guard¬ 
ed, not allowed to speak to any one, but kindly treated. We 
were in one room, and were often poorly fed. The evening 
they arrived, the Begum sent for the child and gave her twenty 
rupees. This of course I made common property; with it 
we bought a few clothes; I got needles, cotton, &c., to make 
them. We often got food at night from the bazar. The 
Begum sent for me some days after I arrived, and talked a 
long time with me, for she said she could understand me. The 
night we left she sent for me again, and gave me some English 
clothes, stockings, &c., for Lottie; and a pair of earrings on a 
little silver plate for myself. I suffered dreadfully all the time 
I was at Banda from my feet. I sent for simple ointment to 
the native doctor, and he sent me mercurial instead, which 
nearly set me mad. I am partly a cripple even now. Major 
Ellis wrote to us. The Nawab sent 1 'us an elephant. God 
knows what agony I endured. From the kind old Major and 
the officer’s wives of the 50th N. I., and Major Hampton, 
I received such kindness as I never can forget. I had known 
Major H. in happier days at Lahore. They gave me clothes 
for .myself and child. I was a night and day at Re wall, and the 
ladies of the 50th, who were there, and Capt. Osborne and 
Mr. Jackson, shewed me great kindness. We came by dak to 
Mirzapore. JDrs. Pemberton and McLean were very kind, 
and brought me to their house from the dak bungalow. For 
two days, until the steamer arrived, Capt. Sevenoakes shewed 
me every attention. All our property is gone, my watch, 
chain, rings, some presents from the ladies of the 52d (with 
which corps we were nearly eight years, and my poor husband 
was with it at Mooltan), and my husband’s medal qpd clasps 
for Mooltan and Guzerat. Were it possible I wisl£to get 
another for my son to keep. He will be twelve years-old in 
January ; he was born in camp at Subzulkote, when jre were 
coming from Sukkur during the Sutlej campaig9*taith S|r 
Charles Napier’s force, I have four little girls at school in 
Dublin also, and hope with God’s blessing to get them home 
soon to see them, ~ 
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The Futtehghur Mutint. 

The following account of the Futtehghur mutiny was drawn 
up by Mr. Jones, one of the survivors: 

On the 3rd of June information was received at Futtehghur, 
that the troops at Shahjehanpore and Bareilly had mutinied, 
and that a body of the Oude mutineers, consisting of an in¬ 
fantry and cavalry corps, weye marching into Futtehghur. 
This caused great anxiety, as the 10th were known to be 
mutinously disposed, for they had given out that as soon sis 
another corps arrived they would rise and murder all the 
Europeans, only sparing their own officers. That night si con¬ 
sultation was held, and it was considered absolutely necessary 
to send off the ladies and childrcm to Cawnpore ; and as boats 
had been secured it was settled that a start should bo made at 
once, as it had been before agreed that it was impossible to 
Isold the fort; and it was at that time thought that the river 
was quite open. All waj settled, when several gentlemen said 
that unless the magistrate accompanied them they would not 
leave the station. lie agreed to go; accordingly the party 
started at 1 a. M. on the 4th, and got on very well that night. 
The next morning we were joined by some of the officers of 
the 10th, who reported that the 10th had mutinied, seized the 
treasure, abused the Colonel, and fired on one or two of their 
officers, and tha>/t there was little chance of any of those who 
had remained behind having escaped. We accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded on our way, and when opposite the village Koosoomkhew 
were fired upon by the villagers, but only one of our party 
was slightly wounded. The next day we had not gone far 
when a report reached us that the Oude troops were crossing 
one of the gluits a few miles below. The boats were anchored 
till information could be received from the man at the ferry ; 
when he came up he said it was false, so a consultation was 
held to know what was best to be done ; and as the party was 
very large, it was agreed that it would be safer to divide. 
Hurdeolmksh having offered Mr. Probyn protection, with any 
of his friends, it was settled to go to his fort. About forty 
Europeans availed themselves of the protection offered. The 
remainder of the party proceeded to Cawnpore, as no intelli¬ 
gence of the mutiny there had reached us ; and I may here 
anticipate the narrative by stating that the whole of the party, 
amounting to about 126 souls, who went down the river, were 
foully murdered by the Nana Saheb at Cawnpore. Arriving 
within a few miles of Dhurrumpore, (about ten miles from Fut- 
tehghur) we learpt that the Colonel had induced the 10th to 
return to their duty that though they had the treasure in 
their possession, all was going on much as usual. Accordingly 
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Mr. Probyn and two officers rode into Futtehghur to ascer¬ 
tain the state of affairs. After remaining two days Mr. Pro¬ 
byn returned to Dhurrumpore, where he and his family, with 
Mr. W- Edwards, collector of Badaon, eventually remained 
under the protection of Hurdeobuksh. 

After remaining a few days, and being convinced that the 
Gurhee of Dhurrumpore was, not in a position which could 
afford any effectual protection against any armed force, it was 
determined to return to the station on the 13th of June, and 
we commenced sleeping at the fort and returning to our duties. 
Each morning preparations were made to secure boats and 
have them ready for flight, in case the regiment again mutinied. 

Early on the morning of tlje 18th of June we were suddenly 
roused by one of the officers (Lieutenant Swettenham), who 
informed us that the regiment was in open mutiny, the sepoys 
having broken the gaol and released the prisoners. This event 
took us by surprise, for a couple of <jays previously the 10th 
had handed to their commanding officer. Colonel Smith, a 
letter written by the Subadar of the 41st, who had come from 
Seetapore, via Shalijehanpore, and were there a few miles 
distant across the river, requesting the 10th to murder all their 
officers as they had done theirs, seize the treasure, and join 
them. The Subadar informed the Colonel that they had said 
in reply that they had served the Company Baliadoor too many 
years to turn traitors, and that they were determined to abide 
faithful to their salt, and advised the 41st not to come in their 
way, as they would certainly oppose them. The sepoys had 
also assisted their officers in breaking up the bridge-of-boats 
and sinking all other boats at the different ghats, to prevent in 
every way possible the mutineers crossing to the Futtehghur 
side. All this however was merely to serve as a blind, for no 
sooner did the 41st cross and enter the city walls than a com¬ 
pany of’ the 10th and the artillerymen, with the two guns, 
stationed on the parade, guarding the treasure, marched to the 
Nawab, placed him on the guddee, and laid the colors at his feet 
and fired a royal salute of twenty-one guns. From all accounts 
the Nawab declined to accept of their colors, but said if they 
brought him the treasure he would have no objection to receive 
them into his service. The sepoys however were not to be 
done out of their money, so returned to the parade ground, 
saluted their colors, and shared the money among themselves. 
Fp to this time a few had remained with us as a guard in the 
fort; these now took their departure quietly ; one or two re¬ 
turned now and again to fetch away their lotas and other arti¬ 
cles they had left in the fort. The regiment then divided into 
two parties. The Purbeas crossed over at once to Oude, with 
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intention to make for their homes, accompanied by Captain 
JBignall—we afterwards learnt that this body had been plun¬ 
dered by the villagers and Captain Bignall killed; others 
went off by twos and threes to their homes, and those who re¬ 
mained were killed by the 41st, because they were not allowed 
a share in the public money. Thus this regiment was com¬ 
pletely disorganized and destroyed. 

It was now suggested by some to take to the boats, but the 
river was much too low, so that idea was abandoned ; and it 
was resolved to hold the fort. Out of upwards of 100 Euro¬ 
peans, including women and children, there were but thirty- 
three able-bodied men, and these proved our sole available force 
for defence. We then endeavoured to prepare against any 
attack. A six-pounder loaded with grape was mounted over 
the gateway ; and about 300 muskets, stored in the fort, were 
brought out, loaded, and placed ready for immediate use. 
While Mr. Thornhill wa.^loading his it accidentally went off' 
and wounded him severely in the hand and arm, incapacitating 
him from further duty. 

The godowns were next searched for ammunition for the 
guns and muskets, but only a few muster round shot and 
shells were found, together with six boxes of ball cartridge and 
an equal quantity of blank. The latter we broke up and used 
for the guns, and a lot of nuts, screws, hammer heads, &c., 
were collected to serve as grape and round. We were then 
mustered and divided into three parties, each under the 
orders of a military officer, and the whole under the command 
of Colonel Smith, of the 10th. 

Our first day passed very quietly, but we heard that the 
41st, were encamped on Lackparah, a large tope about a mile 
to the west of the fort, and were making preparations to at¬ 
tack us. At night-fall pickets were posted at each bastion, 
but the night passed without any attack. In the morning we 
mounted a three-pounder, and by the evening a nine-pounder 
was brought into position. Provisions w ere also stored, and we 
busied ourselves in strengthening our position as much as 
possible, and by the time the 41st; attacked us, we had seven 
guns mounted—viz., three-pounder, six-pounder, nine-pounder, 
twelve-pounder, eighteen-pounder, and a twenty-four-pounder ; 
the last three being howitzers, and a small brass mortar. 

On the evening of the 20th or 27th of June a party of our 
coolies, who were employed in pulling down some walls close 
to the fort, were fired upon by the enemy. An alarm was 
immediately sounded, which brought every man to his post; 
few shots were exchanged, but nothing particular occurred. 
Next morning before daybreak the mutiheers opened upon us 
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with their two guns, but it was too dark for them to aim with 
any certainty, so after a few rounds they stopped and re¬ 
commenced firing at daylight. The sepoys took up their 
positions behind trees, bushes, and anything which afforded 
them cover, and kept up a heavy musketry fire, and gave 
us little or no chance for a shot at them. Their fire, heavy 
though it was, did us no harm.; they maintained it till a little 
past noon, when most of them began to retire; and by the 
evening only some random shots were heard now and again. 

Next morning the guns began to play again, but from a 
different direction, still doing no harm, as the shots either 
passed over or hit the bastions. The discharge of musketry 
was heavier this morning than on the preceding day. Several 
ladders were seen being borne towards the fort, but the bear¬ 
ers were shot down by us as soon as they came within 
range. 

For four days the enemy’s guns and muskets played on in 
this manner, and several ineffectual attempts were made to 
escalade. On the fifth day a decided decrease of firing was 
observed; a company of the riflemen had taken up their posi¬ 
tions on the tops of houses in the Hoosainpore village, and 
kept up a deadly fire upon us. Captain Pliillamore, Mr. 
Sutherland, and one or two of the servants were thus wounded. 
Some of the riflemen had also taken up their positions in a 
small out-liouse about seventy or eighty yards from the fort. 
They loopholed the walls and kept up a harassing fire from 
them, which rendered our guns perfectly useless, as we dared 
not lift our heads to fire. It was here my poor brother, while 
covering one of the gunners (Conductor Ahern) with his rifle, 
was mortally wounded by a ball in the head, which killed him 
a few hours after. Colonel Tucker was killed on the same spot 
a day after my brother was wounded, and they were buried 
together in one grave. On the following morning Mr. Ahern 
blew away, with a discharge of grape, some dozen men who 
were constructing a breastwork for their riflemen on the wood- 
yard wall, which place they had reached by means of a covered 
way they had erected with jhow and sand bags under the pro¬ 
tection of the fire of their riflemen. They did not attempt the 
same again, but procured the assistance of some sappers and 
miners, and cut a hole through the woodyard wall, and by this 
means got into the yard. There was a large store of firewood 
and straw in it, so we allowed them to get in, and work away, 
for they were unable to do us any harm, and when they had 
fairly worked for two days, we fired the wood and drove them 
out baffled. They commenced a mine and worked two nights, 
and early on the third morning they sprung it; the explosion 
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was awful, it shook the whole fort, we all thought it was over 
with us, but on examination proved that it had blown down only 
five or six yards of the wall,, leaving the inner half standing. 

The bastion where I was happened to be the next to that 
where the explosion took place ; I at once ran to the spot to 
see what mischief was done; seeing, however, several of our 
party engaged in moving a gun to the breach, I returned to 
my own post, and noticed from 100 to 150 Pathans and sepoys 
congregating below the breach, in order to attempt an escalade 
as soon aB the dust and smoke cleared off. I at once sent 
notice to the others to get aid, and in the meantime by pour¬ 
ing the fire of' two double barrels and eight muskets, already 
loaded, into them, and discharging them as they were reloaded 
by a native, managed to disperse them before any of my com¬ 
rades came up to my aid. Somewhat later in the day a second 
•seault was attempted, which was defeated by Mr. Fisher’s 
shooting the leader of tli* party, which caused his followers to 
fall back. We this day lost our best gunner, Mr. Ahern, who 
was shot through the head while laying a gun. 

The enemy had now brought a gun to bear upon the bun¬ 
galow containing the ladies and children. The shots generally 
passed over, but two or three struck the house ; another gun 
they got to bear against the gate, and contrived to break a 
hinge and knocked several holes through it, but little harm 
was done, as we had piled up the archway with timber, which 
effectually stopped the shots. Two of our guns were soon 
after disabled. The enemy then commenced another mine 
close to the first. The determination thus shown by them, 
as also the loss of three of our best men, disheartened the 
garrison, already worn out by fatigue and watching. It was 
also certain that if the second mine was completed and fired, 
the enemy would attack us by both breaches, which we could 
not possibly defend ; our position became desperate; we began 
to look to the boats as our only mode of escape, the river hav¬ 
ing risen considerably by the rains. After due Consideration 
it was determined to evacuate the fort. No time was lost in 
getting everything ready for a start. The ladies and children 
were divided into three parties. At midnight they were got 
safely into their respective boats; one of the party was then 
sent round to the pickets to call them in. At about 2 a. m. 
of the 4th of July we had all embarked. The guns in the 
fort had been spiked, and the little ammunition we had left 
destroyed. The order was given to let go; we started in 
very good order, but no Sooner did we pass the fort walls 
than showers of bullets were sent after us, and a cry raised 
that the Feringhees were running away. The sepoys followed 
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us about a mile, firing all along, but doing no harm, for we 
were a long way out of range. 

We had not proceeded far when it was tound that Colonel 
Goldie’s boat was much too large and heavy for us to manage. 
It was accordingly determined to be abandoned, so all the 
ladies and chihh'en were taken on Colonel Smith’s boat. A 
little delay was thus caused, .which the sepoys took advan¬ 
tage of to bring a gun to bear on the boats; the distance, how¬ 
ever, was too great ; every ball fell short. As soon as the 
ladies and children were all safely on board we started and got 
down as far as Singeerampore without accident, although fired 
upon by the villagers. Here we stopped a few minutes to 
repair the rudder of Colonel Smith’s boat, and one out of two 
boatmen we had was killed by a matchlock ball. The rudder 
repaired, we started again. Colonel Smith’s boat taking the 
lead. We had not gone beyond a few yards when our bodfl 
grounded on a soft muddy sand bank * the other boat passed on, 
all hands got into the water to push her; but notwithstanding 
all our efforts, we could not manage to move her. We had 
not been in this unhappy position half an hour when two boats, 
apparently empty, were seen corning down the stream. They 
came within twenty yards of us, when we discovered that they 
carried sepoys, who opened a heavy fire, killing and wounding 
several. Mr. Churcher, sen., was shot through the chest; 
Mr Fisher, who was just behind me, was wounded in the thigh. 
Hearing him call out, I had scarcely time to turn round 
when I felt a smart blow on my right shoulder ; a bullet had 
grazed the skin and taken off a little flesh. Major Robertson 
was wounded in the face. The boats were now alongside of us. 
Some of the sepoys had already got into our boat. Major 
Robertson, seeing no hope, begged the ladies to come into the 
water rather than to fall into their hands. While the ladies 
were throwing themselves into the water I jumped into the boat, 
took up a loaded musket, and, going astern, shot a sepoy. I 
loaded again, but finding no cap I was obliged to retreat, as the 
enemy were now coining in great numbers. Lieut, and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald were at this time sitting in a corner of the boat 
with their child. Lieut. Fitzgerald had a loaded musket, with 
the bajmnet fixed in his hand. Mr. Churcher, sen., still lay 
weltering in his blood. The others had all got out of the 
boat into the water. Major and Mrs. Robertson, with their 
child and Miss Thompson, were standing close to each other 
beside the boat; Lieut. Simpson and Mr. Churcher, jun., 
were near them also; I all this time lost sight of Major Phil- 
lot, Ensign Eckford, and a few others. 1 suppose they were 
killed. Mr and Mrs. Fisher were about twenty yards from 
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the boat; he had his child in his arm apparently lifeless. Mrs. 
Fisher could not stand against the current; her dress, which 
acted like a sail, knocked her down when she was helped up 
by Mr. Fisher. I now resolved to make an escape, if possible, 
to the leading boat, which I knew could not. have proceeded 
far, so at once I struck out into the stream. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher continued in a distressing position when I passed them 
unable to render any assistance. 

I saw Mr. Fisher again, alone, floating on his back, but 
soon lost sight of him, as it was getting dark. I continued 
swimming for about an hour or more, when at, some distance I 
saw the other boat. On reaching her I found everything in 
confusion ; Mr. Iiohan, the youngest Miss Goldie, a child, 
and the only manjee who was on board, were killed ; Lieu¬ 
tenant Swettenham, Dr. Maltby, and one or two were severely 
•wounded opposite Singheerampore by heavy fire of grape from 
two guns planted on tbg heights by the sepoys who had fol¬ 
lowed us. We repaired the rudder, which had been damaged, 
and continued our voyage with heavy hearts all that night. 
Early the next morning a voice hailed us^ from the shore, 
which we recognized as Mr. Fisher’s. lie came on board and 
informed us that his poor wife and child had been drowned in 
his arms ; his wound was very painful, the ball having passed 
through the middle of the left thigh. We continued our 
voyage the whole of th“at day till we reached a village opposite 
Koosoomkhore, in the Oudo territories. Here the villagers 
offered us assistance and protection. We at first feared trea¬ 
chery, but, were soon convinced that they were friends, accepted 
their kind offers and put to shore for the night. We were all 
hungry, and begged the villagers to bring us some food, which 
they soon did, giving us chupatties and buffalo’s milk, which 
greatly refreshed us. 

My wound had now become very painful, and my naked 
back having been exposed to the sun and rain all day was 
smarting severely. The boat, now, as I supposed, was anchor¬ 
ed for the night. I determined to find rest in the village, as I 
had had none the two previous nights. I asked one of the 
thackoors if he could accommodate me with a charpoy for the 
night in his village. He at once took me with him, and gave 
me plenty to eat and a charpoy. By this time my back had 
become so very sore that I could find no ease in any position. 
At night a message came from Colonel Smith, saying the boat 
was going to leave. I was too weak however to pay any at¬ 
tention to it. A second and third came, but I would not go. 
I had determined to stand my chance, happen what might. 
The boat left. I heard nothing more of it for several days. 
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till their manjee who took her down returned and gave out 
that Nana Saheb had fired upon them at Bithoor, and all on 
board were killed. 1 remained in the village for about a month, 
and subsequently joined Mr. Probyn, and came down with 
him to Cawnpore. Major Robertson and Mr. Churcher, jun., 
are said to be concealed in a village in Oude, near Futtehghur. 

The following is a list of the Europeans who were in the 
fort of Futtehghur :— 

Colonel and Mrs. Smith (10thnative infantry); Colonel and 
Mrs. Goldie and three daughters ; Colonel and Mrs. Tucker 
and four children (clothing agency); Miss Tucker; Mr. and 
Mrs, Thornhill and two children (Judge of Futtehghur); Miss 
Nancy Lang (maid servant); Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Lowis and 
two children (joint-magistrate); Dr. and Mrs. Hcathcote and 
two children (10th native infantry); Dr. and Mrs. Maltby 
(civil surgeon); Major and Mrs. Robertson and child (gun 
carriage agency); Miss Thompson ; Mr. and Mrs. Fisher and 
child (chaplain); Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland and three daughters 
and one boy (merchant) ; Mr. and Mrs. Jones, brother-in-law, 
and four children (engineer, G. C. A.); Mr. and Mrs. Reach 
and two children (road overseer) ; Mr. and Mrs. Ahern (cloth¬ 
ing agency); Mr. and Mrs. Gibson and family (road overseer); 
Sergeant Redma and family (10th native infantry) ; Quarter¬ 
master Serjeant and family (lOth native infantry); Mr. Best 
and family (bridge darogah); Pensioner Bosco and family ; 
Major Munro (10th native infantry); Major Phillot (10th 
native infantry); Captain Pliillimore (10th native infantry); 
Lieut. Simpson (10th native infantry); Lieut. Swettenham 
(10th native infantry); Lieut, and Mrs. Fitzgerald and child 
(10th native infantry); Ensign Henderson (10th native infan¬ 
try); Ensign Eckford (10th native infantry); Captain Vibart 
(2nd cavalry); Mr. Jones and child and Mr. Jones, junr. 
(planters and merchants); Mr. Donald, sear., and Mr. Donald, 
junr., (Badaon planters) ; Mr. Churcher, senr., and Mr. 
Churcher, junr. (planters and merchants) ; Miss Sturt, Mr. 
James (opium department); Drummer Knowles and family 
(10th natve infantry) ; and two Messrs. Wrixen (band, 10th 
native infantry). 

The following is a list of those Europeans who proceeded to 
Cawnpore on the 4th of J une :— 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Monekton and child (Engineers); Mr. 
and Mrs. Freeman; Mr. and Mrs. Campbell and two chil¬ 
dren ; Mr. and Mrs. Johnston ; and Mr. and Mrs. Macmullen 
(missionaries); Mr. Alexander; Mr. and Mrs, Ives and 
daughter (agent to the North-West Dak Company); Mr. and 
Miss Maclean (planter and merchant) ; Mr. and Mrs. Guise 
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(planter and merchant), Mr. and Mrs. Elliot and five children 
(superintendent of Dhuleep Singh’s estate) ; two Misses Ray; 
Mr. and Mrs. Palmer and nine children (Deputy Collector) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Macklin and eight children (head clerk. Col¬ 
lector’s office); Mr. and Mrs. Joyce and four children (shop¬ 
keepers) ; Mr. and Mrs. R. Brierly and child (boat agent and 
coach builder) ; Mr. and Mrs. vl. Brierly and two children 
(clerk. Collector’s office); two Misses Brierly ; Miss Finlay ; 
Mr. Finlay and family ; Mrs. Shepherd and family; Mr. and 
Mrs. Madden and family (clothing agency); Mr. and Mrs. 
Kew and family (post master); Miss Kew; Mr. and*Mrs. 
Caten Car (Inspector of post offices); Mr. and Mrs. Sheils 
and two children (school-master); Mr. and Mrs. Cawood and 
three children (clothing agency); the head tailor of the 
clothing agency and family (name unknown); Ensign Byrne 
(10th native infantry); Mr. Billington (clerk); the head 
blacksmith and family Gr.»C. A. (name unknown); Pensioner 
Faulkner and family; and Mrs. Macdonald and family. 


The following account is by an eye-witness of the scene he 
relates :— 

A few days previous to the arrival of the Seetapore 
mutineers at Futtehgurh, the 10th regiment native infantry 
refused to take the treasure, amounting to nearly three lacs, 
into the fort, and the ammunition that was kept there was 
brought to the parade ground guarded by them. Seeing that 
the regiment was disaffected. Colonel Tucker, Captain Bignell, 
Captain Fitzgerald, and Ensigns Eckford and Burn, with the 
civil authorities, left the station and sought the protection of 
Ilurdeo Bux, Zemindar of Dhurunpore ; and the uncovenanted 
civil residents, including the American missionaries, and Lieut. 
Monckton, proceeded by boat to Cawnpore. The station was 
consequently left in charge of Colonel Smith, 10th N. I., who 
entrusted the civil duties to Capt. Edward Yibart, a cavalry 
officer. A few days after, the officers who had gone to 
Dhurumpore returned to Futtehgurh, but Mr. Probyu went 
back to the village; shortly after, it was reported that the 
Seetapore rebels were at AUahgur, a village a few miles from 
Futtehgurh on the Oudh side of the river, to which place they 
were invited by Arkah Sing, zemindar, who entertained them 
for two days, during which time they sent messages to the 10th 
N. I., that since they had mutinied to defend their religion 
they should not hesitate to mutiny and murder their officers. 
The native officers handed over the seditious correspondence 
to Colonel Smith, who asked them what were their intentions, 
to which all of them replied that they would fight against 
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the mutineers, but at the same time caused a message to be 
conveyed to them that they would not oppose their marching 
into Futtehgurh. The Nawab also sent the Collector’s sowars, 
under Mahomed Azeem Khan, jamadar Usgur Alii Khan 
Kornaydon, and Shubrate Khan Filewan, to urge them on to 
Futtehgurh. On the morning ol‘the 7th June, the day on 
which the arrival of the Seetapore mutineers was expected, the 
10th regiment told Colonel Smith, that they would not obey 
his orders any longer, nor would they molest him, but two or 
three companies went to the Nawab whom they placed on the 
musnud ; to celebrate this event salutes were fired. Indepen¬ 
dent of this, the Nawab had proclaimed his independence 
throughout the city by beat of * tom tom.’ Colonel Smith 
asked him his reason for behaving so foolishly, but I am 
ignorant of the reply he gave. On the same morning the 
gentlemen remaining in the station entered the fort. The 
Seetapore mutineers marched into the station and were joined 
by the greater part of the 10th N. I., and the budmashes ; 
those of the 10th N. I. refusing to join the mutineers were 
either killed or compelled to fly from the station. The fort 
was then beseiged, and a heavy fire kept up for ten or twelve 
days; provisions and ammunition having failed them, the 
occupants of the fort abandoned it by night and proceeded by 
river to Cawnporo. The Nawab sent, his sowars to trace the 
direction the Europeans had taken, one boat which had ground¬ 
ed containing two gentlemen, three or four ladies and some 
children was fired upon by them, the two gentlemen were 
murdered and their heads brought to the Nawab, who ordered 
them to be exhibited in the city. The ladies, with the other 
Christian prisoners were, after having suffered cruelties and 
humiliation too horrible to describe, blown away from guns, 
by orders of the Nawab. The Nawabs Ahmed Yar Khan and 
Mahsun Alii Khan enlisted a force of about 8,000 men. These 
two men were the pillars of the tyrant’s throne, nothing being 
done without their sanction ; he continued to punish with 
death all those on whom English letters were found. About 
four or five men wete found guilty of the crime and mur¬ 
dered. 


Further Particulars. 

Mr. R. 11. Thornhill’s kidmutgar and Mr. E. M. James’ syce 
have given the following information :—. 

The immediate reason for leaving the fort is not known, but 
it would seem that all hands were embarked about the 16th 
July, on board three boats which were kept ready under the 
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fort, and into them the ladies and children were let down one 
night at about 2 a. M. In one boat there was nothing but 
Colonel Goldie’s property, and it was abandoned before morn¬ 
ing. In the other two boats all the fugitives were distributed, 
but there were only one or two dandies or boat people, 
between them. They proceeded down the Ganges with great 
difficulty, as they had started with the first rise of the river, 
and the channels were invisible. At dawn they reached a 
village about two coss from Futtyghur, where money was 
advanced to the boat-dandies to procure men to hold them, but 
instead of dandies being brought, information was taken to the 
Nawab’s people, and a large posse comitatus came down to the 
river to seize the boats and their inmates. A good deal of 
fighting passed, and before the whole of the fugitives could be 
collected into one boat. Lieutenant Simpson was shot dead : 
and as he appeared to be personally arranging about the boats, 
confusion followed, when Mrs. .Tones, one of the Miss Goldies, 
a daughter of a stout elderly gentleman, name not remember¬ 
ed, and a girl about twelve or fourteen years of age, were 
seized and taken off by the mob to the Nawab. A sepoy 
named Kalley Khan, said to belong to the 10th regiment, was 
in this boat, and he used his utmost endeavours to rescue the 
party, hiding Mrs. .Jones and taking charge of the child. 
.Eventually Miss Goldin, the other young lady, the girl, were 
taken up to the Nawab; on remonstrating about their quarter 
and food, they were accommodated with a house in one of the 
Nawab’s gardens. Mrs. .lone’s fate is not known. Colonel 
Goldie’s baggage boat having been abandoned, and the second 
boat left behind, after Lieutenant Simpson was shot and the 
remaining inmates having been seized, the fugitives proceeded 
together in the third boat, which is described to have been a 
light fast-pullingone—well provisioned, and well supplied with 
guns, ammunition and fire arms. There were on board also four 
syces and two kidmutgars, who, together with the gentlemen 
on board, pulled the boat under the guidance of a very true 
and faithful old Manjee, an inhabitant of Futtyghur. The 
fugitives were chased and fired at, all the way down the river, 
but managed to escape as far as Bithoor, opposite or near to 
which town, the manjee was unfortunately shot ; aud their 
boat grounding in consequence on a chur, was brought up. 
No sooner was this seen than the boat was surrounded, and 
taken on to Cawnpore. 

The followiiig names have been given to me as some of the 
fugitives who were on board the boat the names of others 
are not known, but they were all taken to the assembly 
rooms,—the children being conveyed in vehicles, but the rest 
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proceeding on foot. En route they do not appear to have been 
molested, or annoyed in any manner, and from what I can 
gather, some respectable people interceded at the ghat for 
some or for all the party, but to no purpose :— 

Col. Goldie and one daughter—one daughter taken to the 
Nawab; Col. and Mrs. Smith, 10th Regt., and two children; 
Major Phillott; a Major’s wife and child ; Mrs. Col. Tucker 
and three children ; Mr. and Mrs. It. B. Thornhill, c. 8.; 
Nurse, Ayah, Charley Baba and a Missy Baba; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis, c. s. ; and two children—one was held by the 
Ayah, who would not give it up, and went with it to the 
assembly room, and it is thought they were murdered together. 
The Rev. Mr. Fisher and one child; Mr. Edward; Mr. James, 
assistant in the opium department; and his Orya bearer, who 
would not leave him, and was murdered, it is supposed, with 
the others ; Mr. J ones ; one Doctor, with wife and child a few 
days old; the brutes floated off the 'child on the Ganges, on a 
plank from the boat between Bithoor and Cawnpore.—A stout 
elderly gentleman, name like Maclean, with two grown-up 
daughters; one said to have been engaged to an officer, Lieut. 
Vibart. 

Lall Khan, who had been for twenty-two years in the service 
of Colonel Smith, commanding 10th N. I., thus describes the 
fate of the party who reached Cawnpore. 

Colonel Smith and Mrs. Smith of the 10th N. I.—Both 
reached Cawnpore and were killed on July 15th. 

Major Munro—struck on the neck by a round shot while he 
was steering the boat near Soorajpore and was killed on the spot. 

Major Phillott—wounded at Singheerampore and jumped 
into the river there, and was drowned. Mrs. P. had previ¬ 
ously left the station. 

Captain Phillimore—was wounded in the leg in the fort of 
Futtyghur and was shot dead about a kos above Bithoor. 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald—leapt into the river with his wife 
and child at Singheerampore. 

Lieut Swetenham—killed at Singheerampore. His wife 
and child had left before the outbreak. 

Lieut. Henderson reached Cawnpore and was killed on the 
15 th. 

Dr. Heathcote of the 10th with his wife and child reached 
Cawnpore and was killed on the 15th. 

Dr. Maltby, station Doctor, do. do. 

Colonel Tudor Tucker—was shot dead in the fort at Futty¬ 
ghur. Mrs. Tucker and three children and Colonel Tucker’s 
sister all taken to Cawnpore and killed on the 15th. 
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The chaplain (Rev. Fred; Fisher)—was wounded, but 
reached Cawnpore and was killed there on the 15th. 

Colonel Goldie—was wounded but reached Cawnpore with 
one of his daughters, and both were killed there on the 15th. 

Mr. Jones—was shot in the head in the fort at Futtyghur 
where Colonel Tucker was shot. He lingered for a day and 
night before he died. 

The Collector Mr. Lewis—wounded, and with his wife and 
two children reached Cawnpore, and were killed on the 15th. 

The Sessions Judge—his wife, three children and an English 
maid were all taken to Cawnpore and killed on the 15th. 

The missionary in charge, orphan establishment, and some 
others are supposed to have been killed at Mr. Maclean’s 
Factory at Mendhee ghaut, Mr. Maclean himself among the 
number. 

Two collectors, two salt agents, one lady and three children 
were supposed to have sought protection from Sadhoe Sing, 
zemindar, who lives about five kos from Futtyghur (in Oude). 


Mr. Churcher's Statement. 

When the disturbances broke out at Furruekabad I was in 
the fort. Colonel Smith sent a man to the Newaub of Fur- 
ruckabad asking him tp give us assistance. The Nawaub sent 
word that he had no armed men, no guns and therefore he 
could not give us assistance. I heard this from the talk of the 
garrison at that time; whenever any message was brought. 
Colonel Smith took the messengers aside. 1 never heard about 
the Nawaub’s message from Colonel Smith himself, because 
X was in Colonel Goldie’s picquet. I heard Colonel Goldie 
speak about the Nawaub’s refusal, to the garrison. I escaped 
after the boat catastrophe to the village of Kurhar, and hid 
in fields, because the zemindars of Kurhar were not strong 
enough openly to protect mo from the Nawaub’s followers, 
who came to the village more than once to get the reve¬ 
nue money, arid the Nawaub’s people told the zemindars of 
Kurhar that if they would send in Major Robertson and 
myself, or our heads, they would be* handsomely rewarded. 
I heard of no writing coming from the Nawaub; but the 
zemindars told me hurkarus had come from the Nawaub. 

When our boat had come opposite Man poor it stuck on a 
sand bank. We left the fort at 2 a. m. in three boats, we con¬ 
tinued going on till we came opposite Manpoor, while we were 
going, people on both banks continued firing at us. The boat 
grounded opposite Manpoor about sixteen.miles from this. We 
saw a boat full of armed sepoys crossing a little above Singhee 
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Bampoor. This boat came to the Oude side of the river 
where our boat was stuck—stopped there and at a distance 
of fifty yards commenced firing at us. The villagers also kept 
firing from the Oude side. By this time many of our party 
being wounded, the sepoys brought their boat closer to us, we 
having returned their fire. At last seeing we had no chance 
with them, we were obliged to leave our boat, they came and 
joined their boat with ours. There were about forty men, 
women and children in the boat, of these thirteen’ were 
men. Those that were killed of course were left in the boat, 
the rest threw themselves overboard into the river. This 
was about five in the evening; of those who jumped over¬ 
board all were drowned except myself, Mr. Jones, Major 
Bobertson and the Bev. Mr. Fisher. I escaped to Kurhar, 
I swam down the river with the assistance of an oar and got 
to Kurhar about midnight, when the zemindars received me. 
Major Bobertson was wounded and could not go on, so I stop¬ 
ped there. I saw many killed, Mr. Sutherland was wounded 
before me, my brother was killed in the boat too, and also 
Lieut. Simpson, I saw Miss Thompson cut down, she being in 
the water at the time. Mr. Fisher and Mr. Jones were 
wounded too, and Mrs. Fisher threw herself overboard. 

The attacking party had some Mahomedans with them as 
well as regular sepoys, and Singhee .Barnpoor was full of 
Mahomedans and sepoys, they had throe guns placed there, 
and 1 saw them fire with cannon on Colonel Smith’s boat. 
The attackers on the Oudh side were chiefly villagers. 


Statement of Joseph Dorc. 

My name is Joseph Dore, age thirty-eight years, a writer 
by profession. I was in Fultchgurh, in the garee klianah 
when the out-break occurred. Kaley Khan and his wife 
both lived with me, Kaley Khan was a Putthan, his wife 
a Christian girl. On the 16t.h June 1858, I heard a drum 
going in the camp here, i. c., in Futtebgurh, saying “ khul- 
koollah-khoda-ka, moolk Badshah ka, liookum Nawab Baees 
Bahadoor ka.” I heard this about three p. M., I was sitting 
very sad, when Kaley Khan came and asked me why ? lie 
said “ don’t be afraid, I will die by your side,” he left me 
in charge of his wife and children, and about candle-light came 
back, crying and said, “sir, Soobratee Khan and Wuzeer 
Khan coachmen have come to Bho Ally Bux havildar- 
major of the 10th N. I. from the Nawab Baees, and have 
told him and three others, that the 10th N. I. would take 
the treasure, kill all their officers and go and serve the 
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Nawab.” There was a circular sent round on the 17th 
.June, warning all to go into the fort, I did not see it and 
remained. About nine and half or ten o’clock the 10th N. I. 
broke out, Mr. Knowles who went at their head to the 
Nawaub with six native band boys, crowned the Nawaub 
and played “ God save the Queen.” On the 18th June, the 
Doobye regiment in the evening were hunting up Christians. 
I went to a man named Wuzeer Khan with my family and 
Kaley Khan; he kept us two days, after two days Kaley 
Khan went to the fort. When Wuzeer Khan, coachman of the 
Nawaub, came to Wuzeer Khan tent-maker, my protector, and 
said, “ turn out the Christians, you are a Mussulman, or I 
will be the cause of your death 1 went away with my wife 
and child, we ran away like mad dogs to Ghajunpoor about 
nine miles hence on the Agra road. I fled thence after a time 
to Ghouspoor (my master Mr. Maclean’s factory), where I 
was seized by the Kumal Gunje tliannadar of the Nawaub. 
There were no sepoys seizing us. They could not recognize 
us. I was seized on the 29th or 30th July. They were all 
the Nawaub’s own servants. I know what sepoys are, 1 was 
in a native corps myself. I was tied and dragged with my 
poor wife and taken to the Nawaub’s fort in Furruckabad. 
When I was taken before the Nawaub there was one dark man, 
and one fair short man., I did not know their names at the time, 
but I heard when I got out, that one was Ahmed YarKhan ; he 
was confined with Knowles and his son, and Jank leepershaud 
Fuqueer, and about twenty-five natives and Ulbel Singh, a 
Seikh havildar, and Narayn Goobey ; I do not recollect the 
names of others, Kaley Khan was blown from a gun. I saw 
his head hanging from the city gate, i. e., on the left side 
of the JjoII Durwaza ; I knew his head ; I never saw him 
alive after he left us, he was blown away about four days 
before I was imprisoned in the Nawaub’s palace. I was 
thirty-two days in imprisonment. On the 31st day through 
the Nawaub’s falling ill, (for he went out in his chariot 
before me from the fort escorted by sepoys and sowars to 
the camp, and returned in the evenings and remained all night 
unwell) I understand his family determined that as he had op¬ 
pressed the poor, he had become ill, and should release them ; 
next day I was brought before the Nawaub in irons, I saw the 
Nawaub on a bed, there were sixteen of us, there were present 
the resaldar who had charge of the resalah at this place, but 
I don’t know his name, and several others : the natives were 
brought up first, and as their fetters were knocked off, they 
were told to pray to God for the Nawaub’s recovery. Then we 
were brought up ono by one, first Knowles was released and 
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prayed for the Nawaub ; I was brought next, called up, and 
told to pray, I said “ just now I have suffered too much at your 
hands to pray for you, I will return thanks when I get well.” 
The Nawaub rolling on his bed with sickness said, “ he says 
true, let him go.” Four. English pice were allowed during my 
imprisonment, but so reduced by pilferings that I received but 
one pice worth of food, in fact had to live like a parrot. In 
my opinion the Nawaub was the real master and rejoiced in 
the day, and was escorted by the troops, soldiers and 
sowars, sitting in a silver howdah, and received salutes: 
when I was first captured and brought before^ the Nawaub, 
there was a cry, the Nawaub himself and many of his ohief 
men thinking some gentleman was brought, ran out to see. 
Ahmed Yar Khana the dark man said, “ who are you ?” I said 
“ Dore Sahib, Maclean Sahib ka Keranny.” He said “imprison 
him, take him away: put him in irons, when ten or twelve 
more come you shall be blown away.’ 1 


Statement of James Knowles. 

My name is James Knowles, a Drum Major of the Allahabad 
levy, late a Drum Major, 10th N. I. 

On the 18th June, bugles were sounded that interrupted 
me, I wanted to know by whose orders.. Went to enquire at 
the dak Bungalow where all my officers were, happened to 
meet one of them, who had been officer of the day, he was 
wrapping up his bed to go to the fort, I asked him what it was 
all about, he said make your way i. e. save yourself. The very 
same evening, I bolted away, I left every thing and came to 
one of the oil men who had always supplied me with oil; and 
who sheltered me for the night. My house was in the lines; 
the Telee’s (oilman’s,) house was in the sudder bazar. The 
following morning (this man being afraid to keep me in his 
house, his name was Khealee,) came to :ne and said “ walk out 
of this else we shall both be killed.” After that I came out 
from his house and went to an old woman servant, who did not 
take me in. After that seeing that all the regiment and band- 
men were packing up their things, I asked what they were 
doing, they said the Nawaub wants us in his service. They 
led me to the city ; I stood there the whole day and night; 
the next evening I was taken prisoner by the 51st N. I. 
sepoys. 

They took me, my two sons, and Gomez, writer, and 
William Ilopwood, Drummer, near their camp: the man said 
give me 100 rupees, aud I will save you. I gave fifty rupees 
and Hopwood gave rupees ten. They brought me to the city. 
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I said to itfy bobs if you drink water -with Mahomedans, we 
wiH reckon you to be Mahomedans. After that I concealed 
myself in the rear of a tree to see what they Were doing. The 
sepoys packed up whatever I had with me of the Hon’ble 
Company’s property; after this they took my wife and Hop- 
wood’s mother to ascertain if they would give any money. After 
the sepoys left ■ the city I canrfe back to the same place 1 which 
I had occupied. The bhutearah (keeper of the inn) would 
not let me in, after this all my family were scattered. I was 
obliged to bolt, and knocked about here and there, and one of 
the Nawaub’s city people wounded me with a sword on the left 
shoulder in a tope near the city, saying I had been a writer. 
My family was left behind on the edge of the same gardens; 
I went on, and when they came into the garden the same man 
asked them whom they were searching for ; they said for hus¬ 
band and father, he said I have just wounded him,—after that 
I went hither and thither seeking how I might enfcer the fort. 
At night I came back to the Futtehgurh sudder bazar, seeking 
for my regimental mochee. I found him there, he took me in, 
and kept me there from 31st August to 2nd October, I went to 
this mochee’s house from prison at the Nawaub’s jail. All our 
gentlemen were killed and drowned. I went with them in 
Major Robertson’s boat when they went from the fort; when 
the gentlemen were filled I was lying at the bottom of the 
boat. I escaped out of the boat to Kumalgunge. A resalder 
took me prisoner at Kumalgunge and sent me to the thannadar, 
who made out a paper and sent me to the Nawaub’s palace, 
and I was confined in a house in the rear of the Nawaub’s 
house in front of the Emambarah, did not then see the Nawaub. 
The ladies were blown up on the 23rd J uly. I was brought in 
on 26th July to the Nawaub’s house. My wife and children 
were blown up with the other ladies. 

Those imprisoned with me were : , 

Mr. Dore, two Seilihs, and Kaly Khan sepoy in the 
Nawaub’s jail, in the-same room with me. The same day the 
Seikhs came they were taken away to be blown up. Kaly 
Khan was sent out with the two Seikhs to be blown up. I 
remained in confinement till 30th August. The Nawaub 
becoming ill some one said you must make a sacrifice. Jankee 
Fuqeer was in prison with me, but released before me. I was 
let go on 3lBt August by the Nawaub; Grunga Singh and the 
other sepoys did not know I was there, or they would have 
killed me. 

A dreadful fate befel the wife and child of James Knowles. 
Fleeing in native disguise from Futtehgurh, foot-sore and 

D 2 
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Weary, they rested under a mangoe tree near the village of 
Ghyapoor on the Agra road. Under the shelter of this tree 
they remained from the 28th June to 18th July 1857 : exist¬ 
ing on scraps of food begged from the guardians of its fruits, 
and on stones of mangoes deft half picked by birds. One night 
an armed band of Rajpoots came from the neighbouring village 
of Nishye, stripped the tree, seized Mrs. Dore, took her a 
little distance away, and violated her brutishly. She told all 
to her husband on returning consciousness. These wretched 
Christians then fled the place, and attempted to conceal 
themselves in a factory at Ghasepoor belonging to their late 
employer Mr. Maclean, one of the Futtehgurh victims. Here 
they were seized by a blood-hound named Ubd Oollah, the 
Nawaubee thanadar of Kumalgunj, who sent them in to his 
master at Furruckabad, at whose palace the witness was torn 
from his wife and child. Since his release he has been unable 
to obtain fray clue as to thgir fate.* He recently attempted 
to bring the ravishers of his wife to justice, but they were 
powerful men, and the evidence broke down. 


Statement of Buxoo Native Doctor. 

On the commencement of the outbreak I fled to the city in 
mohullah Badurea, first saw ladies aftep return from Singee 
Rampoor at noon, saw Mrs. Jones, senior, in Khasmehal of 
the prisoner’s fort; and Mrs. Sutherland, and Mrs. Jones’ 
child—the latter wounded with a bullet; the prisoner sent 
for me, I declined to attend. Mrs. Sutherland sent for me, 
then I consented ; they were in confinement, I saw* a guard 
of one jail nujeeb and a burkundauze ; the latter guarded me 
too when I visited the ladies. All of them nearly recovered, 
after staying about one or over half month. In all seven¬ 
teen or eighteen ladies and children were under the Nawaub’s 
guard, got one anna per diem for diet and tea. Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Sutherland wept on seeing me, I too wept seeing 
their distress ; they told me to go to the Nawaub. I warmed 
some water and then went to Nawaub, he sent to Toorab 
Ally to supply me with funds for their care, I went to Torab 
Ally, asked for, and received five or six rupees for necessaries, 

f ot them beds and clothing, &c., Gunga Singh of Doobye 
’ultan, and Aga Hussein Resaldar of Oudh irregular cavalry 
used always to go to the Nawaub in the morning and evening, 
they advised him not to keep the ladies, tola him to throw 
them into a well or field. I heard this talked of. They said to 
the Nawaub, if you cannot do this send them to us, he answered 
you can do as you like. I used to stay with the ladies. Whe 
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they were taken to be blown away I fled from fear of threats. 
About noon I saw the guard take the ladies in a Keranchee, 
they were the Nawaub’s servants, and took the wounded on 
a charpoy to the parade ground before me as far as the fort 
gate. The Nawaub was in' his house. I did not see the 
regular sepoys, but burkundauzes, I do not know what 
happened beyond the fort gate. Uahrut Khan used to stay 
in Pye Bagh, and Golam Ali Khan at the Kotwalee. The 
vehicles on which the captives were taken away were from 
among the plundered once collected at the prisoner’s fort, and 
did not come from without, and he gave his own bullocks. 
When the captives were taken to be executed, I fled. 


Another Witness. 

I went every day to give the Nawaub his supply of pawn 
(betel-leaf,) at eleven a. m. or noon. There weye ladies in 
the Khas Muhall about seventeen or eighteen, some were 
wounded : they came in the rainy season, staid about a month; 
subadar Gunga Sing and Telingas used to come and frighten 
the Nawaub telling him to destroy the captives. Prisoner an¬ 
swered—“ When Delhi is taken by you, (*. e. when the seige 
is raised,) then do as you like, only do not blow them away in 
my house.” I was at jmj shop when the ladies were taken 
away. There were Telingas and 100 others, Telingas of Doo- 
bye and Gulla, and many puthans with swords. The la¬ 
dies were guarded by a -Telihga of the Gulla Doobye, i. e. 
newly raised 2nd Battalion of 41st N. I., and by a Hindoos- 
tanee, when in the fort, the latter were Mahomedans. 


The Nawaub of Furrachabad. 

The Nawaub was directly implicated in the murder of British 
subjects, and is both morally and legally responsible for those 
crimes. At first he acted with caution, and was an accessary 
before and after the event to the wholesale murder of Euro¬ 
peans on the Manpore Kutree, on the 4th July 1857. 
Having aided in the reduction of the ’tort of Futtehgurh, the 
Nawaub made considerable efforts to prove himself a consent¬ 
ing party to the murder of the forty Europeans at Manpore. 

\ He rewarded with commands several men who had taken 
part in the murder, and brought him a report of the event, and 
the heads of those murdered. He confined in his out-houses 
certain ladies and children made prisoners, and a few days 
after proceeded in state through the main streets of Furruckabad 
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to ike Fulteligurh fort, where placing a flag as a symbol of 
victory over the tomb of a Mahomedau Saint, he returned 
thanks for the victory and its results. The English ladies 
and children brought back from the boats after being ever 
since kept as prisoners were about the 23rd July 1857, by the 
prisoner’s own free consent handed over to his sepoys when they 
with Eurasians and the native Ghristians were murdered under 
atrocious circumstances on the Futteligurh parade ground, the 
prisoner finding no difficulty in protecting Mrs. Byrne with 
her mother and sister. 

After this Kalay Khan, a loyal soldier of the 10th N. I., 
who on the evacuation of the fort accompanied Colonel Smith 
and his party on boats, was brought in a prisoner and mur¬ 
dered near the city of Furruckabad, the same being superin¬ 
tended by the Nawaub’s new levies. 

On the like occasion were two loyal Seikhs apprehended in 
the neighbourhood of Goorsahaygung# and murdered. Besides 
being thus directly implicated the prisoner sent summons and 
offered rewards to the zemindars to induce them to give up 
Mr. D. G. Churcher and Major Robertson, who were conceal¬ 
ed in their village. It was then observed that Ashrut Khan 
Puttan, Mooltan Khan, commander-in-chief of the forces, 
Hydaet Ally and Mahomed Tuckee Tuhseeldars formed the 
Nawaub’s privy council, aud with two, subadars of the 41st 
N. I., Gunga Singh and Sheo Golain Ditchit, Aga Hussein 
resaldar, Golam Ally Khan, Kotwal, Toorab Ally, the Serish- 
tadar, and prisoner’s wife Bigga Begum were his advisers in 
all violent measures, which the prisoner’s naib Wuzeer Ally 
seems generally to have opposed, for which on one occasion 
he was fired at in open durbar. If the Nawaub had followed 
the good advice of his naib he would not now be in his pre¬ 
sent position, and that he could have made his choice, there is 
no doubt. 

Letter from Mahomed Asid Ally Khan, styling himself Teh- 

seeldar of Kaegunye, dated 2nd September 1274 Hijree to 

Mr. James Gardener of Futtehpore. 

After the usual salutations—I have been most anxious to 
have a personal interview with you. You must have heard 
of the Nawaub of Furruckabad becoming the Supreme ruler 
of the entire district of Furruckabad, and of my own arrival 
in zillah Kaegunge as tehseeldar under orders of the Nawaub. 

It hasiaurprised me to find that notwithstanding you are 
zeminmbr of several villages in his territory, and have regu¬ 
larly paid the revenue of your ilaqa to former rulers, you 
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have not yet caused any of your agents or putwaries to wait 
upon me with the revenue of the year ending 1254 Fuslee. 

Now the Nawaub Sahib has enjoined on me to collect the 
revenue of his territory with unflinching rigour, and he daily 
addresses to me purwanahs catling for.the accounts of receipts, 
disbursements and balances, as well as for wasilbakee and 
touzee statements. 

Being thus sorely pressed, I have troubled you with this 
communication, and beg that you will send me the balance due 
for the year in question without delay, as by so doing you 
will greatly please the Nawaub Sahib. If you fail to send it, 
the Nawaub will think ill of you and you will get into trou¬ 
ble. If you don’t send the rent let me have a distinct reply 
from you that 1 may forward the same to the Nawaub. 


Answer. 

Frdm Mr. James Gardener of Futtelipore to Asid Ally Khan , 
Zemindar of Mouzah Sazawi, Sfc, Sfc. 

Dated 12 th September 1857. 

Your excellent letter informing me that the entire district'of 
Furruckabad had come under the rule of the Nawaub of Fur- 
ruckabad, and that you had come to Kaegunge as tehsildar of 
that place under the Nawab’s authority, and complaining of 
my not having sent you the revenue of my zemindaree for the 
year ending 1264 Fuslee, and threatening me with the dis- 

} pleasure of the Nawaub if I failed to do so, duly came to hand. 

t is a thousand pities thatyour worthy master is so foolish and 
ill advised, and yourself so short sighted that you both fancy 
yourselves to be the rulers of this territory. Have you not 
heard of the recent troubles of Nana Sahib of Bithoor, of the 
Nawab of Malagurh, of Mahomed Ghous Ivhan Sikundur 
Walla, and of Moulvi Abdool Jaleel and others ? It is very 
certain that the lute of these unfortunate men will be the fate 
of your presumptuous master and yourself. ' I confidently be¬ 
lieve that through the blessing of Our Saviour I shall yet see 
you safely secured by the agents of British authority, and pro¬ 
bably swinging with ropes round your rtecks and your boasted 
territory resumed. As for your expecting me to pay you any 
revenue it is simply ridiculous. No power but the Hon’ble 
East India Company can claim revenue from India. Such a 
demand from aperson like the Nawaub of Furruckabad or from 
an agent like yourself, is highly presumptuous. Like mas¬ 
ter like servant, you have probably heard that when ants are 
about to perish, wings grow out of their bodies. It would 
be well if you sent on this letter lor the information of your 
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excellent master at Furrnckabad. But I have a shrewd suspi¬ 
cion that ere it can reach him, General Havelock will have 
advanced upon Furruckabad for the purpose of investing the 
Nawaub with a robe of honor, and ridding the earth of such a 
pest as your master has proved himself to be. 

Gwalior. 

Brigadier Ramsay to the Agent to the Governor General for 

Central India. 

Gwalior, May 30, 1857. 

I have the honor to report for your information the follow¬ 
ing circumstances which have occurred here during the last 
four days. 

O 11 the evening of the 26th instant. Major Macpherson, 
Political Agent, mentioned to me th^t he had been informed 
by his Highness that the men of the contingent were not to 
be trusted, that they had insulted the Dewan on his entering 
into cantonments, and that the latter was so much afraid of 
personal violence from them that he returned to the JLiisker 
by a bye road, and on horse back, instead of in a carriage, in 
which he had come, to avoid observation. 

On the following morning. Major Macpherson called on me 
and said that his Highness had stated that the whole of the 
contingent troops were all wrong and disaffected, that they had 
all sworn on the Ganges water and Koran to stand by each other, 
and that an outbreak was so imminent that Ilis Highness urged 
the ladies being sent at once to the Residency for protection ; 
and that officers could, on the outbreak showing itself, at 
once mount their horses and ride off. Major Macpherson also 
espressed a wish that, the guard of the contingent on duty 
at the Residency should be at once withdrawn, as he had no 
longer any confidence in them, and that he would apply to His 
Highness for a party of his troops to take their place. He 
added that he himself was considered by the troops to be the 
cause of the movement of the grenadiers from the station to 
Etawah, which had interfered with their schemes, and that he 
had thus become the object of their vengeance. 

I must here mention that a few days previous to this, a report 
was spread both in the Luskur and in the cantonments, that 
a large quantity of atta and sukur had arrived for sale at 
extraordinary low prices, that both were impregnated with 
bone dust, and were being sold for the express purpose of des¬ 
troying the men’s caste and making them Christians. The 
dewan made full enquiries into this and found that the whole 
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was a malicious rumour doubtless spread to excite mutiny and 
rebellion, and Major Macpherson Btated that the circumstance 
of the dewans having exposed this trick, had brought down on 
him also the animosity of the traitors. 

Although Major Macpherson was. most anxious that the 
ladies should be at once sent away from the station. I consi¬ 
dered their removal, unless imperatively necessary, so fraught 
with evil that in the absence of some proof of disaffection 
I determined to say nothing on the subject. 

Major Macpherson that evening quitted cantonmenta and 
returned to the Residency, and the contingent details on duty 
there came back in obedience to the order, of which an extract 
is appended. I think it here important to mention that the 
wish of the political agent to withdraw their guard and 
remove the ladies for the reasons assigned by him as above, was 
the same day known in cantonments, and was repeated to me. 
This information must ha\je emanated from the Luskur. 

The following morning a private servant (a Mussulman) of 
my own, informed me, while out-riding with me that the 
sowars of the 1st cavalry in the lines and of his Highness’s 
ressallah were talking of nothing but going to Delhi, and that 
I should be on the look out. 

About 3 p. M. that day, a lance duffadar of the 1st cavalry, 
came to Captain Meadj, the brigade major, and asked him if 
he had heard of anything that was goi#g on. Captain Meade 
replied in the negative, and seeing that the man had something 
important to communicate, examined him privately and at once 
brought him to me. 

The duffadar’s statements was to the following effect: that the 
troops in cantonments were all to break out into open mutiny, 
on a bugle sounding at 11 o’clock that night: that the. lines 
and bungalows were to be fired, and the officers massacred, 
that the treasury in cantonment was to be siezed, and 
the whole force to proceed towards Delhi. This man had 
hardly completed his statement when a sowar of the same 
regiment (Captain Alexander’s Darogah) arrived at my house 
and expressed a wish to see me on urgent business. Before 
admitting him I carefully concealed the first informer. His 
statement was to the same purport as the other’s, and he most 
strongly insisted on the determination of the mutineers to mur¬ 
der the officers. 

These two reports apparently confirming the information I 
had received from Major Macpherson the previous day, and 
coupled with the result of enquiries which Captain Meade 
and myself privately instituted as to what was going on in the 
lines, determined me on sending away the ladies to the Resi- 
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dency in the evening, which though (lone as quietly as possible, 
of course became immediately generally known. 

Having ascertained that a rumour had been circulated in 
the lines that all confidence in the men of the contingent had 
been lost by the political agent and the officers of the station, 
and that the treasure amounting to (60,000 Ks.) then in the 
custody of the 4th infantry, was in consequence to be taken 
from them that evening, and made over to a party of luskur 
troops for removal to the Gunga Inli at the palace, and that 
this distrust, coupled with the withdrawal of the guard from 
the Residency, and the departure of the political agent from 
cantonments, had greatly incensed the men, I determined 
in order to restore confidence and avert if possible a fatal 
outbreak, to increase the guard of the 4th regiment over the 
treasury (with a view to lead the men to think that I feared 
danger from without, and not from the troops themselves), and 
having been assured by Major Blake^commanding 2nd infantry, 
and Captain Hawkins, commanding No. 1 light field battery, 
that it was impossible the whole-of their men could be impli¬ 
cated without the slightest symptoms having come to their 
knowledge, and having great confidence in these officers, we 
resolved to pass the night in the lines, telling the native officers 
and men on arrival that reports of a proposed outbreak had 
been made to mo, that I considered it had been set on foot 
by malicious persons, thfct I did not credit it, and to show them 
that I had full confidence in their loyalty and good conduct, 
that I and all the officers would sleep in the lines and commit 
ourselves to their care for the night. We also gave them 
all to understand that in consequence of this determination 
we considered it unsafe to have the ladies to sleep alone at 
some.distance in thatched bungalows exposed to risk by fire 
from any of the miscreants always ready to take advantage of 
a night disturbance, and that they had therefore been sent out 
for safety to the Residency. 

Not the slightest disturbance took place during the night. 

Next morning (yesterday) in consequence of a telegraphic 
message from Major Macpherson to Mr. Colvin sent by the 
former for my perusal,fin which his honor was informed that 
Scindia declared that the whole of the contingent was 
w ( rong, that he distrusted his own troops and required the 
immediate return of his body-guard from Agra; that the 
ladies of the eantonment had been forced to seek refuge in the 
palace whence he was preparing to forward them under escort 
of a body of horse to Agra, and that the body-guard would 
meet them for this purpose at Dholepore ; I took on myself to 
report "to Mr. Colvin that we had slept in the lines the previ- 
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■mis night, that all was quiet and confidence increasing, and that 
1 considered Scindia was disposed to enhance his own services 
at the expence of the contingent. 

I learnt in the morning with great surprise that the ladies 
had, without any communication either with myself or their 
husbands, been removed from the Residency to the palace. 
This step appeared to mo and'the officers so fraught with 
mischief not only here, but over the whole country, that at 
fny suggestion severval officers wrote to their wives immediately 
to return to cantonments. Captain Meade was also informed 
by his pay office treasurer, a respectable banker, whose Jwtlie 
is in the luskar, that it was generally reported that the ladies 
had been siezed by Ilia Highness and imprisoned in the 
palace. 

I also wrote to Major Macpherson that I apprehended no 
outbreak, and that I thought the ladies should return. Two 
ladies Mrs. Meade and Mfs. Murray in opposition to the most 
urgent solicitations of Major Macpherson, returned to canton¬ 
ments late in the afternoon, and the news of their having done 
so immediately spread through the station, and had the most 
beneficial effect on the men generally, who it was reported 
to me had been greatly hurtat the distrust implied by their leav¬ 
ing the cantonments. Many enquiries were made of the other 
officers whose wives and children had not returned, and volun¬ 
tary otters of protection and even of rescue were made to their 
officers by many other men. 

We again passed last night in the lines, and received every 
possible kindness and attention from the men, and the night 
passed perfectly quiet with the exception of some little anxiety 
at hearing a few shots in the direction of the luskur, and a 
rumour which arrived about 11 o’clock, that a portion of the 
Maharajah’s troops were under arms with the intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to Delhi. There subsequently appeared to be no 
grounds for this assertion. 

I am happy to say that the rest of the ladies returned to 
cantonments this morning, and I consider that the excitement 
caused by the above occurrences has so ffar as this cantonment 
is concerned subsided. 

I have refrained from reporting by telegraph these occur¬ 
rences as they happened, as I consider it preferable to give you 
a detail of all the events by letter, and trust you will approve 
of my desire to avoid unnecessary alarm, and also of the steps 
I have taken throughout this anxious business. 

I take this opportunity of recording the very valuable assis¬ 
tance I have received from Majors Blake and Sheriff and 
Capts. Hawkins and Stewart on this occasion, and I am con- 
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vinced that their influence with, and knowledge of their men 
have been of very great importance in enabling them to with* 
stand any temptations to which they have been exposed. 

That an attempt was made by some evil-disposed persons 
to wean the men of their officers and destroy the confidence of 
the latter in the former, I have no doubt from the industrious 
circulation of reports that the "1st cavalry and grenadier regi¬ 
ments had risen on and destroyed their officers (excepting Major 
Henncssy, whom they had let go), and from the extreme anxiety 
evinced by one of my informers ynder pretence of interest in 
my preservation that I should not trust the brigade, but be pre¬ 
pared for flight. 

The conduct of the officers during the last three days merits 
the highest approbation. The coolness and zeal displayed by all 
deserve my warmest thanks, and I feel confident that but 1'or 
the very able aid afforded by them throughout the business, the 
pernicious influence exercised by c'Mi-disposed persons might 
have been crowned with success. 

I take this opportunity of acquainting you that I have 
received most satisfactory reports of the grenadier regiment 
from Major Ilennessy, and of the other corps of the con¬ 
tingent at out stations from their respective commandants. 
Major Hennessy’s report, though in a private form, was con¬ 
sidered at this crisis so important, ‘that Major Macpherson 
requested to be permitted to forward it to the .Lieutenant 
G overnor. 


The Outbreak at Gwalior. 

The artillery officers (Captains Hawkins and Stewart,) on 
hearing this report, (on the 14th May) went to the lines, and 
found their men fallen in and making preparations. They said 
they had done so, as they had been told they were about to be 
attacked. The officers spoke to and quieted them, and dismissed 
them again to their lines. They then proceeded to the Brigadier’s 
and ( reported the circumstance, assuring him that all was quite 
quiet. Just then the "tine o’clock gun fired, (it did not usually 
fire on Sundays, as a gun in lieu of it was fired before evening 
service) ; some men ran to say there was a disturbance in the 
lines, and the alarm immediately sounded. On this all the 
officers rose, and the Brigadier told them to go at once to the 
lines, which they did. The officers were. Major Shirreff, 
Captains Hawkins and Stewart, Lieuts. Clarke and Ilyves, 
and Dr. Mackellar; very shortly after they started, a volley 
of musketry was heard on the right of the lines. The main 
roads of the antonments were immediately lined with men. 
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who opened an indiscriminate fire on all who approached them. 
Some bungalows were also at this time fired, and the noise 
and confusion was very great. Soon after the first shots were 
heard some sepoys of the 2nd regiment begged Dr. Machellar 
to come to the lines to see Major*Blake, who had been 
wounded. He went there, accompanied by Licuts. Pierson, 
adjutant of the regiment, and ftyves, 12th N. I. On the way 
they were several times fired at, and Lieut. Pierson’s horse 
was shot. They found poor Major Blake lying near the quar¬ 
ter guard, shot through the chest. Dr. M. looked at him, and 
saw r at once there was no hope. His horse lay near him quite 
dead. Some of the men affected sorrow, but in a manner to 
show that the feeling was not genuine. A few sepoys then 
recommended Dr. Mackcllar to get away, and he accordingly 
slipped off quietly with Lieut. Ryves, under their guidance. 
After running much risk, and being fired at, they got across 
the river, and rode off towards Agra. The firing continued 
for about three quarters of an liour, and then ceased. At this 
time Messrs. Meade and Murray, with their families and five 
or six servants, male and female, were a few hundred yards on 
the opposite side of the river from cantonments, uncertain 
what to do. Captain Murray’s house having been emptied 
during the fire, himself and family were going to sleep at 
Captain Meade’s, who, oh hearing of the disturbance, was about 
proceeding to the Brigadier’s when the volley of musketry was 
fired. The gentlemen of this party, knowing that there was a 
very large number of sepoys on duty in and around the com¬ 
pound in which they were to sleep, determined to get the ladies 
and children out of the house, while they could do so, and 
accordingly took them to the rear guard, the liavildar com¬ 
manding which as well as his guard, promised to protect them 
with their lives. Captains Murray and Meade then ran over 
to the Brigadier, whom they found standing in front of his 
stables. He told them it was useless attempting going to the 
lines, as the sepoys on the road would let no one puss, and that 
nothing could be done. At this tinie the firing was general 
all over the lines, and the north and north-west of the station. 
The bullets too, begun to fly about unpleasantly near, and the 
Brigadier and party removed behind ihe stables for protection ; 
finding, however, that nothing could be done, they returned to 
the guard room, and crossed the river (the liavildar and four 
sepoys aceonpanying them until they got 200 yards on the 
opposite side) without being fired on or molested in any way. 

At 10 o’clock all was perfectly qtiiet, and the gliuntahs 
struck the hour as usual. 

Mo conveyances were allowed to cross the bridge, the guard 
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at which threatened to fire on all who approached them. The 
party had much difficulty in getting on across country and 
could not for some time resolve whether to go to the Residency 
or Phoolbagh; at length they decided on taking the road lead¬ 
ing to the latter, at one «time they were going to approach the 
Sudder Bazar to try and find out what was occurring, as all 
seemed quite quiet (this was about 12 o’clock); when within a 
few hundred yards of the river however, a bungalow suddenly 
burst into flames which lighted up the whole country far 
behind them, and as some shotp were at the same time fired, 
they at once turned their back on the cantonments, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Phoolbagh, which they reached a little before 1 
A. M. The Brigadier and Mr. Slieetz had just come there and 
all were kindly received by the Maharajah, who had all his 
troops assembled under arms. Two ladies, Mesdames Ilen- 
nessy and Christison, arrived with Mr. Hennessy half an hour 
later, and at 3 a. m. the Political A^ent, his sister and Lieut. 
Smalley, the Executive Engineer. The three first named had 
had great difficulty in escaping' and w r ere escorted by sepoys 
of the grenadier regiment. 

The Maharajah was receiving constant reports of the course 
of events at the cantonments, and it was decided that we must 
start for Agra at day break, as he could not protect us from 
the mutineers at Gwalior. The fact is? it had long been known 
that his own troops fully sympathised with the latter. The only 
portion of his army which did not share in this feeling was that 
composed of Mahrattas, and they formed but a moiety of his 
force. 

At day-break the following day we started from the Phool¬ 
bagh in his bigness’ carriages eu route for Agra. On entering 
the Residency we found several other fugitives there from can¬ 
tonments. After waiting there for half an hour, we continued 
our journey under an escort of a party of the Rajah’s body- 
gq.ud. 

Our party consisted of Major S. C. Macpherson, Political 
Agent. Brigadier W. M. Ramsay, Commanding Contingent. 
Captain R. J. Meade, Brigade Major. Lieut. E. Smalley, 
Executive Engineer. Lieut. W. S. Pierson, Adjutant 2d 
Infantry. Captain J. I. Murray, 2d in Command, 4th In¬ 
fantry. Mr. J. Sheetz, G. B. M. C., in medical charge, 4th 
Infantry. Mr. Hennessy. Mr. Cairns, Mr. Martin, and 
another, Telegraph Department. Captain R. It. Meade, H. 
M.’s 8th Eoot. Mrs. Innes, Mrs. Christison and one child. 
Mrs. Hennessy and one child, Mrs. Meade and two children. 
Mrs. Murray and one child, Mrs. Ferris and three children. 
Mrs. Pierson, Mrs. Bryan and grand-daughter. 
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On the road we wei-e overtaken by Lieut. C. M. L. Clarke, 
2d in command, 2d infantry ; and Staff Sergeant Quick, No. 2 
company artillery, who had narrow escapes from cantonments. 
The news they and others brought led us to fear all those who 
were missing had been butchered. . 

We reached Chunda (eighteen miles from Gwalior) about 9 
A. M. and at 4 p. M. started again for Dholpore. On approach¬ 
ing Hingonah about sunset, we were informed that there 
was a large party of armed men in the village determined to 
resist our progress. Precautions were taken in case of an 
attack, and after a good deal of delay and alarm we got safely 
through. We then heard that the ravines of the Chumbul 
ahead were occupied by insurgents with guns, who intended 
to attack us, and we were obliged to halt near Hingana till 
morning. We passed altogether a very anxious night. Early 
in the morning we resumed our advance. After getting some 
distance and when within five miles of Khentri, the escort of 
the body-guard suddenly left us under orders it was said from 
Gwalior, their presence there" being urgently required conse¬ 
quent on the mutineers having attacked the city. A large 
body of Thalcoors however took their place and escorted us to 
the Chumbul, where we found a party of the liana’s troops 
and some elephants ready to receive us. Wc got to Dholpore 
about 10 a. m., and at dusk started again for Agra, the ladies 
and children in native carts, and the gentlemen on elephant 
escorted by some of the liana’s troops. Wo had two or three 
alarms during the night, but at length got to the end of our 
journey, and reached the cantonment of Agra about 10 a, m. 
Most thankful were we to be again in safety alter all that had 
occurred. 

On Friday morning the following ladies from Gwalior 
reached Agra after a fearful journey, during which they had 
been exposed to much insult and the greatest privations, namely 
Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. liaikes, Mrs. Proctor, Mrs. Kirk, Mrs. 
Blake, and Mrs. Coopland, some ‘European women and chil¬ 
dren also accompanied them. Mrs. Quick (wile of Staff Ser¬ 
geant Quick) died of fatigue and exposure, while crossing the 
sands of the Chumbul. They report the following to have been 
destroyed by the mutineers : 

Major M. T. Blake, mortally wounded by his own men on 
going on the parade on the alarm sounding. Major F. Shir- 
reff shot dead on the same occasion, and Captain W. Stewart 
wounded then, and killed the following morning by the infan¬ 
try mutineers; Captain A. W. Hawkins and two children and 
Mrs. Stewart and one child killed by infantry mutineers in 
the cavalry lines about 1 a. m. ; Lieut. A. Proctor, superintend- 
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ing surgeon K. W. Kirk, and Rev. G. W. Coopland killed 
between 6 and 8 a. m. on Monday, (the 15th). Sergeants 
Twitchem, Webb, Pike, Kelly and Cronin, Pensioners ; Hill 
and Collins and Mrs. Pike and Mrs. Burrows had also fallen 
victims to these ruffians. .In all nineteen were butchered. 

Mrs. Hawkins with three children, and some other fugitives 
arrived on the 22d, after many trials and much exposure. 

The following subsequently arrived in safety at Agra:— 
Sara Cronin and one child; Mary Ilill; Mary Monks and 
two children ; Mrs. Webb ; Mrs. Twitchem and five children; 
Mr. Bcthka; Mr. and Mrs. Morse*; Sergeant and Mrs. Pipe. 

On Saturday a day previous to the mutiny, some houses 
were on fire, and severaL parties, with a lady or two had driven 
over to the former to render assistance, and the latter to bring 
in the family of the sufferers. On their arrival at the ground 
they saw the sepoys readily bearing adiand, and dragging out 
property while the houses Avere blazing. There vras nothing that 
indicated a spirit of mutiny, and fheir offering ready assistance 
dispelled any doubt or doubts there may have been regarding 
their fidelity. Some of the villains however assembled there, 
seemed to carry a degree of impertinence about them, and one 
was heard to say in an under tone, ‘ aj to ag ha tamasha dekhne 
ago, kal hooch aur tamasha dclthna parega. This was the first 
mutinous language heard, but as it was not spoken very expli¬ 
citly nor very loudly, the party that heard this only mentioned 
the circumstance to a few, but did not fail to guard himself 
against any sudden out-break. Sunday passed as a very quiet 
one, the officers seemed confident of their men, and there was 
no sign of any thing mutinous until after gun-fire, when the 
bugle sounded, and the troops marched out. The mischief 
began on the parade ground. Some officers were here shot at 
and others escaped, but this did not satisfy the mutineers; 
they made towards the bungalow of the Brigadier, called him 
out vociferously and sent in shots after him on his non-appear¬ 
ance. He was miraculously, hoAvever saved, for as he at¬ 
tempted to escape out .of his closet a sepoy laid hold of his 
hands; and quietly went out of the compound towards the 
ravines. The insurgents hoAvever, not finding Brigadier Ram¬ 
say, ransacked the whole of his property, and then set fire 
to his bungalow. Another officer was roused by his guard at 
10 v. m., and out of the nine that were in his compound, one 
is said quietly to have gone up to him and said,— c Khamin, 
bhago, sub bigurgaya.’ This sepoy had just moved off when 
the rest came up in a body, saying, houses are on fire, shall we 
load ? The officer observed that it was folly to load muskets 
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to put out a fire. On this they retired, and the officer into his 
bungalow, whence, through a window of his closet, he descried 
■the whole of the guard quietly loading. He roused his ser¬ 
vant at once and escaped behind his house. Two shots were 
fired at him, but did not tell. He then made towards the bed 
of the river, and escaped among the ravines, four shots again 
whizzing over his head and that of his khansamah. Happily 
none told. Consternation became general at this time, and 
the Christian portion of the place, man, woman, and child, were 
flying in all directions towards the Raja’s. It is indeed a 
matter of wonderment how so many ladies with children, did 
escape. Three more sepoys are said to have saved the lives of 
a lady and children, by placing them, at the time the blood¬ 
thirsty villains were going from bungalow to .bungalow, on 
the terrace of a kotee, and after they moved up, and were 
absorbed in a loot in another house, to have brought them 
down, and safely to hav*e escorted them out of real danger. 
Plundering and destroying property by fire was then the order 
by them. All those who coidd escape were sent in the next 
day by the Raja to Agra. But before they had come in only 
a part of the way, a sowar is said to have come in with intelli¬ 
gence that there was a mutiny in the Durbar. The cavalry, 
on hearing this, at once dashed off', saying that they must go, 
leaving the escorted ow the road alone. In this unprotected 

state they went towards the dominions of the Raja of-, 

who was kind enough to give his men to bring them into Agra. 
But they are said to have been such a set of rascals, impertinent 
and insolent, that those under their charge expected every mo¬ 
ment to be butchered; for they looked most barbarously towards 
them, and tried to imitate parties speaking English, and then 
to satirise them. Happily, however, they were not on mis¬ 
chief bent, and all arrived safe in Agra. It was pitiful to see 
how some of the ladies were bruised and cut, in escaping through 
the ltunkury and thorny ravines. 

The following officers and ladies of the Gwalior Contingent 
reached Agra and Hosliungabad in safety :—Lieut. Lemar- 
chand ; Lieut. Ryall; Lieut .Macdougal; Capt. Carter; Capt. 
Harrison; Dr. Wilson; Dr. Sillifant; Mrs. Burlton and child; 
Mrs. Harrison and three children ; Mrs. Lemarchand and four 
children ; Mrs. Haymau ; Miss Hayrnan ; two road Sergeants, 
two women and three children, names not given. 


Another Account. 

It was sacrament Sunday, the 14th May, and I went to church, 
but at twelve o’clock up went the mess-house in flames, and, 
there being a strong wind, it was soon burnt down, as well as 
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the bath and another bungalow. The day passed off, and we 
went to bed as usual, but shortly afterwards we were aroused 
pretty quickly by the whole of the troops having risen and 
lined all the roads, with the determination of killing all Eu¬ 
ropeans they could lay'their hands on. We both got up and 
dressed as quickly as possible, and, putting a bag of money 
into my bearer’s hands, I mounted my horse to go to my re¬ 
giment, telling him to take every care of my poor wife. As 
soon as I got out into the road I was joined by M’Kellar and 
Ryves (12th), who had just escaped from Jhansi, and we were 
regularly hustled down to parade by crowds of sepoys, who 
put their arms between our legs and the saddles, as much as 
to say, ‘ Do not attempt to bolt.’ Before we got 100 yards 
we sustained, three volleys from men not fifteen yards off', but 
were not touched. The fourth volley saluted us just as we 
passed the head of the grenadier company, one ball of which 
shot my poor charger right through tVie heart. He fell dead 
on me, and I had the greatest difficulty in extricating myself, 
expecting a bayonet in my back every moment. In getting 
from under him I tore off my boot, so proceeded to parade 
without it, as retreat was hopeless. The first thing I saw 
almost was poor Major Blake lying mortally wounded, shot 
through the lungs. They said it was useless even to unfasten 
his coat, but I insisted on it, and did it myself, placing his 
head on my shoulder, and trying to make him speak; but it 
was no good—the poor fellow was dying fast. All the time 
we were with Blake we were surrounded by hundreds of 
mutineers, but none touched us. After we got into the light 
cavalry lines the firing was very brisk, and we all thought 
it was all over with us, but a merciful Providence watched 
over us, and not a ball hit us. Those who were mounted were 
then able to get off—made a rush for it, crossed the river, and 
made straight across country for Agra—leaving me in this 
delightful predicament. Just at this moment three sepoys 
caught hold of me, and said they would try and save me. 
They threw off my hat, tore off my trousers and the remain¬ 
ing boot, covered me as well as they could with my horse¬ 
cloth, which my groom had brought along with us, and, put¬ 
ting me between the two, the third walked in front; and what 
between knocking up one man’s musket, whose bayonet was 
just at my back, and declaring I was one of their wives, we 
got through ail the sentries and crossed the river. They then 
wanted me to make the best of my way off, saying that the 
chances were ten to one that my wife was killed by that time, 
but I told them plainly I would not try to escape without her. 
After a great deal of persuading, they took me down the banks 
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of the river (the opposite side 'of which was regularly lined 
with sentries to prevent escape) till we came opposite our 
house, where they set me down, and one man said, * Now I 
will go and bring your wife ,to you if she is alive ; so off he 
went, aud after about twenty minutes of the most agonizing 

suspense, dear M-and I met again. I must say the 

three sepoys with us behaved splendidly. Seeing poor M- 

was unable to walk, they tied my horsecloth in a sort of bag 
fashion on to a musket, put her into it, and placing the butt 
and muzzle on their shoulder^, carried her this way seven miles 
till we reached the Residency, by which time I could hardly 
put my feet to the ground from walking barefoot over the thorny 
ground. On arriving there we met three other people just 
escaped, and I got an elephant, on which we all mounted, in¬ 
tending to seek further protection in the Lushkur, with the 
Maharajah, where lots of people had gone ; but before we 
had got half a mile we nfet nearly a dozen carriages, all in full 
gallop, accompanied by the body-guard, in full retreat back to 
the Residency. Well, we went * ’bout ship’ in less than no 
time, and,a party of sowars were left with us, and we soon 
after arrived, where mutual congratulations were exchanged, 
and in half an hour we were all provided with carriages and 
set off to Agra. Wc have now a room in the fort, and I am 
appointed superintendent of the first division of the com¬ 
missariat. We are 7,000 people in the fort, all living in 
gunslieds and casemates; the appearance of the interior is 
amusing, and the streets are named. We have Regent, Oxford, 
Quadrant, Burlington and Lowther Arcade. Ours is Trafalgar- 
square, Nos. 48 and 49.” 

Another fugitive, who lost her husband in the melee „ thus 
alludes to the horrors of .the hasty flight from the scene of 
massacre :— 

After I suppose they had killed-the sepoys came 

back to us ; they pushed all the ladies into a little hut that 
was near, and then they all crowded in and mocked at us, and 
threatened us with death, worse than death. They then took 
us to the lines. After keeping us there some time they said 
they would not kill us, as we were only women, and they had 
killed our husbands, and so they crammed about six ladies in¬ 
to a carriage and sent us away. I cannot tell you the misery 
of the five days it took us to reach Agra. Our lives were 
in danger the whole time, both from villagers and from parties 
of sepoys we fell in with. They held loaded pistols and naked 
swords over us again and again. Our party altogether consist¬ 
ed of eight ladies, besides four serjeant’s wives and a number 
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of children. We had nothing hut grain to eat and water to 
drink. One seijeant’s wife died on the way from a sunstroke. 
We had no covering to our heads, and some had no shoes. 
The sepoys had robbed us of everything ; they even took the 
ladies’ wedding-rings. I 'tied mine round my waist, and so 
have kept it. 


C AWN POKE. 

From C. B. Thornhill, Esquire, Qffig. Commissioner, Allaha¬ 
bad Division. 

To the Secretary to Government, North Western Provinces. 

Dated Allahabad, the 28 th April 1859. 

1 will not attempt to epitomize Mr. Sherer’s clear and gra¬ 
phic description of deeds and sufferings, which have stirred 
every English heart. He has given*>an historical sketch of 
Cawnpore, from the commencement of open mutiny on the 
6th June 1857, to the final restoration of order in the follow¬ 
ing May, when Calpee fell before Sir Hugh Rose, and British 
Supremacy was re-established throughout the Doab. 

With the knowledge we now possess, we may imagine that 
had a different policy been pursued by the authorities, the 
subsequent catastrophe might have beevi avoided. We have 
not, however, the means of fully ascertaining the grounds upon 
which they decided, and we know that the course adopted by 
many natives was such as to render all previous experience 
and knowledge of their character of little use in anticipating 
their tactics. We have seen men, who apparently had strong 
inducements to take part with the rebels, maintain an unde¬ 
viating fidelity to the British Government; while others, who 
were certain to be heavy losers by a change of rulers, and 
had no reasonable grounds for anticipating any personal ad¬ 
vantage from the subversion of our dominion, became our 
most virulent antagonists. 

General Wheeler acted upon the supposition, that the re¬ 
giments would mutiny,.and at once leave for Delhi, the great 
centre of revolt, and that the Nana would not take an actively 
hostile part against us. 

To a certain extent his anticipations were justified by the 
event. The regiments did move off at once towards Delhi ; 
and up to the time of their doing so, the Nana does not ap¬ 
pear to have had any idea of the position he would hold in a 
few short days. 

Had any understanding existed between the Nana and the 
troops, there would have been no object in the march they 
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made on the Delhi road. It was not until they had gone, that 
the Nana seems to have finally determined on embarking in 
an enterprize, in which he staked his life, on the chance of 
gaining a throne, as the founder of a new Mahratta dynasty. 

How he brought over the troops to his interests; how he 
endeavoured, with his newly-acquired army, aided by vast 
stores of artillery and munitibns of war, contained in the 
abandoned magazine, to annihilate the handful of Europeans 
in the so-called intrenchments ; how, when force could not 
conquer that devoted band, they were deceived and betrayed 
by treachery of unparalleled baseness; how the dastardly 
traitors dare not oven approach their unarmed victims, until 
from a safe distance they had poured deadly discharges of 
grape into the unsuspecting and helpless crowd; how the crown¬ 
ing atrocity of slaughtering helpless women and infants was 
perpetrated almost within hearing of the victorious shouts of 
Havelock’s conquering Army ;—are best told in Mr. Sherer’s 
own words. I would only here observe, that the more search¬ 
ing the investigation into the ’ details of those horrible events, 
the greater has become the assurance, that the rumours of 
atrocious indignities upon the persons of our countrywomen 
which at one time were so rife, are almost without foundation. 

It is not to be denied that one or two exceptional cases may 
have occurred, but as *1 general rule, the extirpation of our 
race iu India was the object by which these murderers were 
actuated ; and in the prosecution of this design, they were 
swayed by no passion short, of the thirst of blood. 

The investigations recently completed by Colonel Williams, 
appear to place this long-vexed question beyond a doubt; 
and the hearts of those who have been so tortured with the 
thoughts of what their dearest relatives may have suffered 
before death, can now accept with confidence the no small 
consolation, which the result of these searching enquiries has 
offered them. 


Mu. Siieker’s Narrative. 

[iV. J3. — The paragraphs within the brackets arc verbatim from 
Lieut. G. Watson’s Narrative.~\ 

At the time of the revolt at Cawnpore, the European force, 
including the reinforcements they had received, consisted of 

Artillery, one company, 59 men and 6 guns. 

Infantry, 60 men of H. M.’s 84th. 

„ 30 men of H. M.’s 32nd, invalids and sick. 

„ 15 men of 1st Madras fusiliers. 
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The native troops consisted of the 2nd regiment of light 
cavalry, the 1st, 53rd, and 54th regiments of infantry, and 
the golundauze, or native gunners, attached to the battery. Ge¬ 
neral Sir Hugh Wheeler commanded the division. There 
was a large nurpber of. Europeans resident in cantonments, 
many of whom were individuals connected with the civil, 
rsplvvay, canal and other departments ; there were also nearly 
the whole of the soldiers’ wives of H. M.’s 32nd regiment, 
which was stationed at Lucknow. The whole number of the 
European population therefore in Cawnpore—men, women and 
children—could not have amounted to less than 750 souls. 
News of the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi reached Cawnpore 
on the 14th of May, and though the mistrust prevailing more 
or less throughout the Bengal Presidency was felt at Cawnpore, 
more especially with reference to the cavalry and the 1st re¬ 
giment N. I., who had been cantoned together for one year, 
and whose seditious feeling had been jiretty openly expressed— 
no precautionary measures were adopted, except that the ar¬ 
tillery was moved up to the European barracks ; and this 
movement was caused by a supposed incendiary fire, which 
occurred in the lines of the 1st regiment N. I., on the night 
of the 16th of May. 

The ladies, and merchants also, about this time, sought re¬ 
fuge in the barracks. A company of II. M.’s 32nd regiment 
arrived from Lucknow, and officers of all corps were ordered 
to sleep in the lines of their regiments. 

Further cause of alarm was given by rumours having been 
circulated in the city, that the objectionable cartridges were to 
be served out on the 23rd of May, and that the artillery were 
to act against all who refused them. A good deal of excite¬ 
ment prevailed, and on the 24th of May, the Queen’s birth-day, 
it was not considered advisable to fire the usual salute. 

There was at this time residing at Bithoor, which is a sa¬ 
cred village on the Ganges, and much resorted to by pilgrims, 
a Hindoo of rank, named Doondlioo Punth, but commonly 
called Nana Sahib—a title frequently occurring amongst Mah- 
rattas. He was the adapted son of Bajee Rao, and inherited 
his houses, landed property, jewels, &c., but did not succeed 
to his large pension, which, in default of heirs of his body, 
lapsed to the Government in 1852. 

The Nana lived in comfortable circumstances at Bithoor, 
in a large mansion not far from the Ganges, with stabling and 
elephant sheds, and large gardens surrounding, and a massive 
temple near at hand, which Bajee Rao had built at a consider¬ 
able expense. Here he was surrounded by a band of wily 
Mahrattas, some relations and some friends, who, living up to 
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the time of the mutiny in complete obscurity, have since be¬ 
come perfectly well known wherever English newspapers are 
read, and their names are now familiar in our mouths as house¬ 
hold words. 

There were his two brothers, Bala Rao and Baba Bhut, the 
latter said to be the most influential man in the household ; 
Kao Sahib, his nephew; Azitnoollah, a young man of low 
origin, who had had the dubious advantages, in his case, of a 
trip to London and Paris, but who was undoubtedly talented ; 
and last, but not least, the Nana’s faithful servant Tantia 
Toopee, the present Abdool Kadir of Central India. The 
Nana was a man of no capacity and of debauched tastes, a fair 
specimen of the Indian prince badly brought up, with ample 
leisure and ample means; strong passions, and no principles 
to control them. He was known to consider himself aggrieved 
by being denied Bajee Rao’s pension, as well as to have resent¬ 
ed the reduction of the <five per cents ; but he maintained 
outward relations of civility with the Europeans, and invited 
them occasionally to entertainments at his house. As matters 
grew doubtful and dark at Cawnpore, the Nana put himself in 
frequent communication with the magistrate, Mr. Hillersdon, 
and proffered offers of assistance in case of an outbreak. He 
was allowed by Government a retinue of 500 cavalry and 
infantry, with three guns, of small calibre, which were entire¬ 
ly under his own control. 

On the 26th of May, therefore, the magistrate thought it 
advisable to call in his aid, and he was put in charge of the 
treasury, which was near the Nana’s own house in Nawab- 
gunge. To the treasury he brought two guns, and two hun¬ 
dred armed retainers, and there was there also a company of 
the 53rd N. I. 

(Shortly after, the 2nd regiment Oude cavalry, under the 
command of Lieutenant Barber, 30th N. I., marched into 
cantonments, and furnished patrols, together with a piequet of 
the 2nd cavalry. 

A few days after their arrival, the Oude irregulars were 
suspected, and were accordingly marched out towards Futteh- 
gurh. Captain Hayes, 42nd N. I., Military Secretary to Sir 
H. Lawrence, Chief Commissioner of Oude, and Captain 
Carey, 17th N. I., accompanying them; and they were follow¬ 
ed, a day or two later, by Lieutenant Ashe, with a half battery 
of- Oude horse artillery. 

A few marches from the station the cavalry regiment muti¬ 
nied, and succeeded in murdering all the officers who were with 
them. Some Seikhs in the regiment, however, returned to¬ 
wards Cawnpore, and met and brought back Lieutenant Ashe 
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and the guns. General Wheeler dismissed the Seikhs, and 
commenced intrenching the barracks of the depot of H, M.’s 
32 nd, to which all the Europeans at the station were ordered 
to repair. 

On the 4th of June, provisions for a month had been stored, 
and one lakh of rupees was removed within the intrencbments*, 
but nine lakhs still remained in the treasury. No steps were 
taken to remove or secure the ammunition and stores, which 
were lying in large quantities, both in the ordnance and regi¬ 
mental magazines. It is necessary to mention this fact to 
show, not only that full confidence was placed in the Nana, but 
that no very serious view was taken of matters in general. 
The officers of the 2nd company, and 1st and 56th regiments 
N. I., were ordered to discontinue sleeping in their lines. 

The mutiny commenced on the morning of the 6t.h, two 
A. M., when the 2nd cavalry and 1st regiment native infantry 
left their lines; without, however, *molesting their officers, 
who on the first alarm had proceeded to their lines. The insur¬ 
gents proceeded first to the treasury, which was situated in the 
civil lines, at the western end of the station ; they obtained 
possession of this building without any opposition from the 
guards placed over it. They then entered the jail, set the 
prisoners at liberty, and burnt all the adjacent public offices, 
.and the records in them. They afterwards marched out to 
Kullyanpore, the first halting place on the road to Delhi, and 
there encamped, being joined before noon of the day by the 
53rd and 56th regiments N. 1. 

Seizing the opportunity of the revolt, the Nana possessed 
himself of a great portion of the treasury ; then repairing to 
the rebel camp, he persuaded them to return to Gawnporc, 
to destroy the houses situated therein, and annihilate the 
British officers and soldiers, and every Christian resident, and 
then proceed to Delhi, or Lucknow, leaving a garrison behind 
to retain possession of the city and district of Cawnpore. 

Acting on his advice, and placing themselves under his 
orders, the rebels returned to Cawnpore the same evening. 
The Nana at once informed General Wheeler that he had re¬ 
turned to attack him. 

Intimidating all natives 'of any standing, or importance, 
plundering every thing in life way, and murdering every 
European who fell into his hands, the Nana soon made good 
his words, by bringing into position two of his own guns, and 
two heavy guns which he had procured from the magazine. 

The cannonade from these guns commenced about 10 A. M., 
on the morning of the 7th June. 

It is necessary, in order to render evident the situation of 
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the besieged, to give a short account of the position that had 
been -selected by General Wheeler, and of such means as had 
been taken to secure it. 

The depot of II. M.’s 32nd regiment, consisting of the 
sick, invalids, women and children of*the regiment, was locat¬ 
ed in two long barracks, in an extensive plain at the eastern 
end of the station. These barracks were single storied build¬ 
ings, intended each for the accommodation of a company of 
100 men; one of them was thatched, and both were surround¬ 
ed by a flat roof, arcade, or veranda; the walls were of bricks, 
one and a half foot, thick. A well, and the usual out-offices 
were attached to the buildings. Around these barracks, a 
trench was dug, and the earth thrown upon the outside, so as 
to form a parapet, which might have been five feet high, bu# 
it was not even bullet proof at the crest: open spaces were 
likewise left for the guns, which were thus entirely unprotect¬ 
ed. It may be imagined %hat slight cover an intrenchment 
of this kind would furnish, eitjier for the barracks, or for men 
in the trenches; while there was plenty of cover, both for 
musketry and guns, within a short distance of the barracks, of 
which the mutineers soon availed themselves. 

To enclose the barracks, a parapet was required ; and it is 
supposed, that scarcity of labour, and the stiffness of the soil 
which at the close of the hot season was nearly as hard as 
rock, were the causes which prevented the construction of 
more solid defences.) 

This position has been made the subject of much criticism. 
Without venturing to offer an opinion upon a scientific mili¬ 
tary subject, I may be allowed to say so much, that I think 
we must guard against post-facto wisdom, and beware lest our 
experience bias our judgment. 

It is clear to me, that General Wheeler considered two things 
certain :—first, that the Nana was not in league with our 
native soldiery ; and secondly, that our native soldiery, if they 
did break out, would make off at once to join the insurgents 
at Delhi. He apparently considered, therefore, that the only 
danger to be dreaded was, what might occur in the sudden 
fury of an out-break. So long therefore as he was sufficiently 
on Ills guard against this, all would be well; and the out¬ 
break over, he might choose a strong position. Events showed 
that be was right in every respect. He weathered the out¬ 
break in safety, the mutineers did make off for Delhi, and the 
Nana was clearly not in league, previously, with the native 
soldiery, or it would not hate been necessary for him to pursue 
them down the road, and entreat them,, with lavish promises, 
to return. The treachery of the Nana disturbed all ealeu- 
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lations. Now that we know what the Nana was, it may seem 
very blind and credulous to have relied upon him at all. But 
have we not relied on the Navvab of.Iiampore? Have we 
not. relied on the raja of Chirlcaree, and not been deceived ? 
It has been well -said, there are prophets of the past, as well 
as the future. There is a danger, surely, to be avoided here. 
But to return. 

(The cannonade commenced from the four guns before men¬ 
tioned, but the enemy’s artillery was soon strengthened from 
the ordnance magazine, and in g few hours they brought a 
fire on the barracks on all sides, from fourteen gufts and mor¬ 
tars in position. 

At first the besieged replied briskly to the fire of the rebels, 
but without any signal success ; for the guns in the intrench- 
ments were field guns, and the enemy had not as yet advanced 
within 1,000 yards from the barracks. The fire of the rebels 
also had little or no effect, but on thd'second day of the seige 
they adopted more energetic measures ; the Mahomedan flag 
was raised in the city ; all true Mussulmans were directed to 
join, and those who demurred were threatened, insulted, or 
fined. The Nana’s force was soon augmented by large num¬ 
bers, and reinforced daily. 

Having at his command a magazine, stored with every des¬ 
cription of ammunition and ordnance. Si treasury full, and the 
city bazar in his hands, it is not to be wondered at that, he soon 
rendered the situation of the Europeans next to hopeless. An 
incessant fire of musketry was poured into the int.renchments 
from the nearest buildings, guns of large calibre, drawing gra¬ 
dually closer and closer, sent their shot and shell, without in¬ 
termission, against the brick walls of the barracks ; and carcas¬ 
ses fired the thatched buildings, in which numbers of sick and 
helpless women and wounded men were huddled together, 
many of whom were burnt alive. 

The Hospital stores were lost or destroyed, and all being 
now crowded into one building, without medicine, the sick and 
wounded died without relief. With the greater portion of 
their ammunition spent, the besieged were also forced to slacken 
their fire. In short their position was rendered hopeless and 
helpless in the extreme; and all this before the firing had 
lasted for half a week. 

There was a nullah or ditch some distance in front of the 
intrenchments, by which the enemy pushed on a sap towards 
the barracks, and from this they poured in a near and deadly 
fire. 

On the west of the besieged an entirely new range of bar¬ 
rack had been in the course of construction, and behind the 
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unfinished walls the rebels posted their matchlockmen. They 
were, however, dislodged by sortie after sortie, and at length 
two of the barracks were held by picquets from the garrison. 
But the strength of the garrison was insufficient to prevent 
the rebels from placing their ftiatchlopkmen qn the other side. 
Communications between the barracks became difficult, no one 
Could move out of cover for an instant without drawing on 
himself the fire of twenty pieces. Water was at last drawn 
under shelter of the parapet at the edge of the wall; but the 
parapet was knocked over, and soon not a drop could be ob¬ 
tained, save at the risk of alifiost certain destruction. 

The half-destroyed walls of the barracks, or the temporary 
expedient of piling up tents and casks, formed the precarious 
but only shelter that could be obtained. Food could only be 
carried from post to post by day, and the dead were removed 
at night, and thrown into tin adjacent well without the decency 
of burial. Relief was expected on the -14th June; but day 
after day brought no succour. Round shot and disease were 
doing their work, provisions ram short, and the misery endured 
by all can hardly be imagined. 

Yet the besieged in successful.sallies, took and spiked the 
nearest guns driving away the mutineers, and retiring with 
little if any, loss to the trenches ; but the guns were either 
repaired or replaced by, others from the arsenal. Still though 
the position in the barracks was quite untenable, the muti¬ 
neers never mustered the courage to assault it. 

Nor were the Europeans in the trenches the only sufferers. 
Besides several Europeans captured in the city, many of the 
natives suspected of aiding or serving the British force, were 
put to death. A list was made of $11 the bankers, who were 
mulcted of their wealth, and property of every description 
was plundered or wantonly destroyed by the rebels. Up to 
the 26th June however, the British force held their own, 
though their loss in killed alone was upwards of 100, and the 
ladies and others were maddened by suffering. It can scarcely 
be wondered at, that when, on that morning, the Nana offered 
to treat, his proposition was listened to. It was worded as 
follows :— 

“ All soldiers and others unconnected with the acts of Lord 
Dalhousie, who will lay down their arms and give themselves 
up, shall be spared and sent to Allahabad.” 

Captain Moor, commandig the detachment of H. M’s 32nd, 
who had from the first ^directed the energies of the besieged, 
and invariably led thedp. sallies, seeing the reduced state of 
the besieged, and relying on the word of the Nana, obtained 
permission to sign the paper; and, contrary to the advice 
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and remonstrances of many other officers, the treaty was 
agreed to. 

Boats were immediately provided for the conveyance of the 
remains of the garrison to Allahabad, and to these boats they 
proceeded on the morning of the 27th June. And now follow¬ 
ed the most dastardly piece of treachery that has perhaps ever 
been perpetrated. Only a portion of the party had taken their 
places in the boats, when, by previous arrangement, the boat¬ 
men set the awnings of the boats on fire, and rushed on to’ the 
bank. A heavy fire of grape and musketry was then opened 
on. the Europeans. Out of thirty boats, two only managed to 
start; one of these was shortly swamped by round shot, but 
its passengers were enabled to reach the leading boat. Of 
those on board the other twenty-eight boats, some were killed, 
some drowned, and the rest brought back prisoners. 

The remaining boat, having fifty of the fugitives on board, 
proceeded down the river, followed J>y the rebels, who-kept 
up an incessant fire from both banks. At the distance of six 
miles the boat grounded ; its passengers remained passive until 
night., when the dalkness enabled them to shove her off. 
They pursued their way without interruption till the boat again 
grounded at Nujajgurh, eight miles lower down. Here again 
the rebels attacked the boat killing many of the passengers ; 
but the assailants were driven off, and retired to Cawnpore. 
The Nana then immediately despatched two complete regiments 
in pursuit. At night a violent storm fortunately forced the 
boat • from the sand bank; but from ignorance of the channel, 
the boat was again allowed to ground further down. When 
daylight came, it showed the unhappy fugitives that their 
remorseless enemies had fallowed them up, and were on the 
bank. They had now reached Soorujppore, thirty miles from 
Cawnpore. 

As it was found impracticable to move the boat, a party of 
fourteen landed to drive back their assailants, which they 
did*most effectually; but proceeding too far inland, they were 
surrounded, and on their making their way back to the river 
lost all sight of the boat. They accordingly followed the bank 
for about a mile; wheft being hotly pressed, they were forced 
to take refuge and breathing time in a small temple. 

At the door of the temple, one of the party was killed; the 
remaining thirteen, after attempting a parley in vain, had re¬ 
course to their firelocks, and several of the enemy wefe killed, 
or put hors-de-combat. The rebels fearing even to attack this 
small band of Englishmen, broughtgun to bear on the 
temple; but finding that it made no impression, they had re¬ 
course to heaping up firewood hefore the door-way.. Unfor- 
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tunately, the temple was round, so that the party within could 
not prevent their pushing the wood round to the front. The 
fire however did not have the desired effect; sQme handfuls 
of powder were therefore thrown on it, the smoke of which 
nearly suffooated the fugitives, who ^determined to sally out 
and take to the river. On their charging out of the temple, 
the enemy fled in all directions. Six or seven of the party 
who, it was supposed, could not swim, ran into the crowd and 
sold their lives as dearly as they could; the remaining seven 
threw themselves into the Ganges; two of these were shot ere 
long; a third, resting himself by swimming on his back, un¬ 
wittingly approached too near the bank, and was cut up; and 
the other four swam six miles down the river, three of them 
being wounded. At last, the leader was hailed by two or 
three sepoys belonging to a friendly Rajah, who eventually 
proved to be Maharajah Deg Bejah Singh, a Baiswarra chief 
in Oudh. 

Exhausted by a three days fast, and fancying from their 
not having been pursued for 4he last half mile of the flight 
that they were safe, the fugitives at o^fe went to the Rnjah, 
who protected and fed them from the 29th of June to the 28th 
of July. He ultimately provided for their escort to the camp, 
by a detachment of Europeans proceeding from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore, to join the force under the command of Brigadier 
General Havelock.) 

Meantime at the Cawnpore ghat, after the partial escape of 
the two boats, the massacre continued. Musketry was kept 
up from behind neighbouring garden walls, and sowars made 
attacks on the helpless crowd by riding in amougst them, and 
slashing in all directions with their tulwars. There is an old 
half-caste woman now alia* in Calcutta, named Murray, Who 
in this tremendous moment was dropt full length on the sand 
by a ghastly sword-cut on her baok. At last some person in 
authority, who, there is some reason to suppose, was "'either 
Bala Rao, or the Rao Sahib, gave orders for the slaughter to 
cease, and those who were still uninjured were all collected to¬ 
gether and carried off* towards a large house, called “ Salavadar” 
or Savada Koteo, in the south-east corner of the parade ground. 
Here it seems likely the men were at once selected from 
amongst the women and children, and then and there slaugh¬ 
tered. 

The women were all huddled together into an apartment, 
and kept close prisoners. 

The boat which, as we have seen before, ran aground at 
Sheorajpore ghat, remained immoveable. All those who were 
still in her, were made prisoners and brought on shore, and 
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were afterwards put on country carts and taken back to Cawn- 
pore. There appears to have been delay in procuring this 
carriage, for the party was seen at Aherwan by one named 
Thomas, himself a prisoner, some four or five days, as he says, 
after the massacre at the boats. Thomas estimates the number 
of ladies and gentlemen about eighty. This witness also tells 
me, that when he reached Cawnpore, he found the Nana in 
Savada Kotee, and large bodies of the rebel soldiery encamped 
between that and the Railway. I suspect the males of the 
Sheorajpore party were killed on arrival, and the women and 
children added to those already in confinement. About the 
7th of July, there appears to have been a general move to¬ 
wards the town. The Nana occupied the then-hotel, and the 
women and children were located in a small house, badly built, 
partly on a native plan, which was called “ Beebeegurh,” from 
having been erected by an officer, some years ago, for an 
Indian mistress. Here common matting was provided for 
them, and chuppatees and water were supplied them. They 
seem to have been suffering fearfully from disease, if we may 
judge from a memorandum, found in the house, of deaths 
during a very few days, kept apparently by a Bengallee native 
Doctor. I remember one entry striking me as very touching : 

In the “ name " column—“ ek bebee”—a baby. 

In the “ disease ” column—“ ap se ”—of itself. 

Here then they remained till the fatal 15tli. Before narrat¬ 
ing what occurred on that day, I would just touch on two 
points. First, with regard to the Futtehgurh fugitives. lean 
only, with distinctness, make out the arrival of two batches, 
but I have no doubt the Futtehgurh narrative will throw light 
on the subject. There was the party with whom the Mis¬ 
sionaries were. This seems to have arrived before the capitu¬ 
lation, and I think none escaped. They were all at once 
murdered. 

The second, which was a larger party, got to Cawnpore 
early in July. My reason for thinking this is, that in the list 
found in the Beebeegurh, apparently written by some guard 
on taking over charge, after all the other names, he puts in, 
“ from Futtehgurh,” and then occur about seventy names 
more. 

The other subject I would briefly mention is the much-dis¬ 
puted question of the treatment of those who suffered death 
or imprisonment. I entirely disavow any desire to make out 
a case, or to take one side of the question, or indeed do any 
thing but speak the truth. The alleged occurrences appear to 
be torture, mutilation, and dishonor* 
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1st .—With regard to torture, I simply say I have not heard 
of a case. Tell me of a case, and I will investigate the evi¬ 
dence and report on it. 

2nd.—-Mutilation. With regard to this, there appears to 
have been a great deal of -intentional prevarication. If by 
mutilation, is meant cutting off* the hands and"feet of corpses, it 
is well known to be a common.practice ; and though I do not 
remember to have Been any dead body at this place in that 
plight, most undoubtedly they have been so seen in other sta¬ 
tions. The other mutilation, viz., that of cutting off the extremi¬ 
ties of living persons, is also-practised by natives. There arc at 
least fifteen mutilated natives at this moment in the Cawnpore 
district. A mutilated European in this sense, I have never seen 
nor have I heard of an authenticated case of one having been 
seen by any one else. 

3 rd. —Dishonor, It is surely most heartless to the friends 
of those who have perished to argue whether this is a circum¬ 
stance likely to have occurred or not. The point is, what 
evidence have we ? If the story of the girl in Calcutta brought 
forward by Dr. Knighton in the Time ,$ is authentic, this is 

clearly one case. With regard to poor Miss W-, if the 

drummer’s evidence that he saw her at Futtehgurh be true, 
the other story of her drowning herself in a well here must be 
false, and vice versa. This case is not hs yet so clear. I have 
not heard of any othefs. 

But we have now to narrate the last scene in the Nana’s 
rule at Cawnpore. 

The battle of Aoung was fought early in the forenoon of 
the 15th, and the Pandoo Nuddee was forced to the best of 
my recollection, by about eleven o’clock the same day. There 
was therefore ample time, for news of the repulse, and the 
steady advance of the British troops to have reached Cawn¬ 
pore early in the afternoon. There is every reason therefore 
to suppose, that the fate of the unhappy captives was immedi¬ 
ately made the subject of discussion. The decision arrived 
at is now known and execrated throughout the civilized world. 
It was decided that the captives should be put to death. The 
order was carried into execution about sun-down. There 
were four gentlemen, three of them of the Futtehgurh party, 
who by some mischance, or for some especial reason, had been 
reserved from the fate which had already fallen upon their 
male companions. These were first taken out of the Beebee- 
gurh, and murdered on the high road. Then the general 
massacre commenced. It seems probable, that vollies were 
first fired into the doors and windows, and then that execu¬ 
tioners were sent iu to do the rest with swords. If the work 
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was any thing like completed, it must have taken a consider¬ 
able time. At length, the doors were closed, and. night fell 
upon what had happened. The hotel, where the Nana had 
his quarters, was within fifty yards of this house, and I am 
credibly informed that he ordered a nautch , and passed the 
evening with singing and dancing. Early next morning, ordera 
were given for the Beebeegurh to be cleared. There must 
have been near upon 200 corpses. So many, I do not think, 
could have been thrown into the well. It seems probable, 
that a portion were dragged down to the Ganges. Considering 
the smallness of the house, and the crowded condition of the 
captives, it is next to impossible, that all can have been slaugh¬ 
tered the previous night. It is exercising, therefore, no morbid 
imagination and pandering to no prurient curiosity to say that 
I hold no doubt some of the living met a more terrible death 
than assassination, even by being plunged with their dead 
companions into the tainted waters of the well. 

The small, but determined band under General Havelock, 
who were destined (I may say,-surely, without profanity) by 
God’s aid, to avenge the scenes described above, left Allahabad 
on the afternoon of 6th July. The rain fell with almost 
tropical violence, for some hours. We pitched the first night 
only a few miles out of cantonments, in a sea of mud. The 
next morning however was dry and clear, and the men soon 
getting into the motion of the inarch, alt spirits rose again and 
every heart beat high with the prospect of the work that had 
to be done. The force consisted of about 1,200 Europeans, 
150 Seikhs, and twenty or twenty-five volunteer cavalry. 
The marches were at first only from one encamping ground to 
another. Throughout the Allahabad district, we found the 
ruined Burdast Khanas well supplied, and the thannadars 
and teliseeldars at their posts. But many of the villages had 
been burnt by the way-side, and human beings there were 
none to be seen. A more desolate scene than the country we 
passed through can scarcely be imagined. The swamps on 
either side of the road, the blackened ruins of huts now further 
defaced by weather stains and mould ; the utter absence of all 
sound that could indicate the presence of human life or the 
employments of human industry (such sounds being usurped 
by the croaking of frogs, the shrill pipe of the cicala, and the 
under-hum of the thousand-winged insects, engendered by the 
damp and heat) ; the offensive odour of the neem trees; the 
occasional taint in the air from suspended bodies, upon which 
before our very eyes the loathsome pig of the oountry was 
engaged in feasting: all these things,—appealing to our differ¬ 
ent senses,—contributed to call up such images of desolation. 
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and blackness, and woe, as few, I should think, who were 
present, v?ill ever" forget. We were at Khaga, in the Futteh- 
pore district, on the 11th; the village was almost entirely 
deserted. We experienced no difficulty however in obtaining 
supplies. The Moortsiff of Hutgaon, Salamut Alee, was iu 
attendance, and gave every assistance. A thanadar was ap¬ 
pointed, and a thannali established, which has never been 
relinquished since. I presume the General heard during the 
day, that the rebel force was advancing On Futtehpore, for 
at midnight we marched to catch up Major Iienaud, who with 
400 Europeans/and about ad many Seikhs, two field pieces, and 
eighty irregular cavalry, had preceded our General by a few 
days and was then a short march ahead. 

The two forces were amalgamated in the middle, of the night 
and marching on together, readied Belanda, about four miles 
on the Allahabad side of Futtephore, by, I suppose, 7 o’clock 
in the morning. Here too, we had no difficulties about supplies ; 
Munnoo Lall, the faithful merchant, and zemindar Hunsooa, 
and Zoolfikar Khan, an old cavalry soldier of the same place, 
who had made their village the head-quarters of all those well 
affected to the British Government, were in attendance, 
and proffered every aid. Aid at Belanda, however, as it turned 
out, was not necessary, for a reconnoitering party soon brought 
word, that the enemy were advancing in force down the road ; 
and whilst we were yet drinking our morning tea, under the 
shade of some trees, their guns opened and behold a battle 
had commenced. Here the enemy advanced their guns in 
rows of two or three, at a time, in a perfectly infatuated 
manner down the trunk road. However Maude’s well-directed 
shrapnel from the flank, drove them in such confusion back 
into Futtehpore, that they scarcely attempted to hold the 
strong posts afforded by the garden walls and thick trees in 
its environs ; how the misbehaviour of our irregular cavalry, 
nearly allowed the enemy’s horse temporarily to turn our right, 
has all been described by persons qualified to judge of military 
movements. I need therefore say no more, than that, by twelve 
o’clock we found ourselves lying under trees a mile and half 
on the Cawnpore side of Futtehpore, waiting for our camp to 
come up from Belanda, the town ours, and the enemy miles 
away. 

On that day Futtehpore was given up to plunder, the 
country people had the boldness to come in, in crowds, and 
assist in carrying off property, making themselves our syces 
and grass-cutters, when interrogated by the soldiers. Tire 
inhabitants had fled to a man, so the shops and houses we^q» 
ransacked without remonstrance, and next morning, when xVN 
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marched away, the Seikhs were left behind to set,the town on 
fire in several places at once. On the 1,4th vtre wefre encamped 
near Kullianpore, and on the evening of the same day, the 
irregular cavalry were dismounted and ‘disarmed. Early on 
the 15th, we inarched on .towards Aoung, where the General 
had been led to suppose he should meet with' considerable resis¬ 
tance. His information was perfectly correct,—the village 
was occupied in strength. 

The enemy had intrenched themselves across the road, not 
indeed in a very formidable manner, but the village offered 
great cover in the walled gardens,“ thickly grown with trees, 
which flanked it on either side. From this shelter, a steady 
fire of musketry was kept up for a considerable time. It was 
in this engagement that the enemy’s cavalry made more than 
on6 attempt to get round our force and cut off the baggage. 
Once or twice, they regularly charged, but as soon as the bul¬ 
lets of the baggage guard began to, fly amongst them, they 
pulled up and galloped away in quite a ludicrous fashion. After 
a struggle of some little endurance, the village of Aoung was 
taken, and as it was supposed the enemy would try and injure 
the bridge over the Pandoo Nuddee, the General pushed 
on. The rebels had placed two heavy guns on the bank on 
the opposite side of the Pandoo, one a 12-pounder, and the 
other an old carronade, I think, of larg<j calibre. 

These were fired straight down the high road, but enfield 
riflemen were sent on through the fields to the river bank, and 
from that position, very soon dislodged the gunners, and the 
whole body then made off, leaving the guns. Some miserablo 
attempts had been made to blow up the bridge, but quite in¬ 
effectual in their nature, and our troops marched across with 
perfect ease, and occupied the opposite bank. There we re¬ 
mained for the rest of the 15th, but by sun-rise the next morn¬ 
ing we were again on our march. In passing through the 
village o? Sirsoul, the zemindars came out to receive us, and 
promised to send on supplies after us to Aheriwan, which they 
faithfully did. We reached Aheriwan by noon; it was the 
hottest day I have ever been out of doors in ; a clear, blue sky 
with small patches oft dazzling white cloud, which seemed to 
serve only to reflect the heat more intensely. Nothing but 
the excitement could have supported the troops under such ex¬ 
posure. The baggage was all collected into a grove, and a 
body of guards left to protect it, with four guns to be worked 
hysome men of th£ line who had learned the rudiments of 
gKillery practice. The troops having rested for a couple of 
ffeurs and taken refreshment, started about half-past two for 
the last battle, whicli Was to decide the fate of the Nana’s rule. 
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The particulars of the battle are well known. To us who re¬ 
mained in the grove, it was naturally a time of great interest 
and excitement. I remember we could not possibly account 
for the altered sound of one of the heavy guns. The fact 
was afterwards explained to be, that the enemy had moved 
round one of their twenty-four-pounders towards the grand 
trunk road to meet the attack* on their left, by which they 
were finally overcome. 

It was dark before the firing ceased, but no one returned, and 
the last firing had been the most distant ; this we knew indi¬ 
cated advance, and therefore*victory, and so we fell to sleep 
assured; though we had no communication whatever with the 
main body, till the summons came next morning for the camp 
to advance. 

In obedience to this summons we were proceeding along the 
road, when suddenly, in the direction of Cawnpore, a gigantic 
tongue of flame leapt up #s it were to lick the sky, followed 
by a large cloud of smoke, which, preserving somewhat the 
shape of a balloon, ascended swiftly ; we looked at each other, 
and that moment experienced a slight shock, like a weak elec¬ 
tric current, and then the mighty thunder broke in the distance 
and seemed to roll towards us and around us. The powder 
magazine had been exploded. 

That day the army jyas encamped on the parade ground; 
and we, for the first time, saw the deserted intrenchment 
which Wheeler had occupied scarcely three weeks before. 

That scene of matchless desolation, the monument at once 
of astounding cowardice on the part of the enemy, and of in¬ 
credible courage and endurance on the part of those besieged, 
has been already often described. I will only observe that the 
cry in all months was, in such a position, andagainst such odds 
to have held out a couple of days, seems almost a miracle. 
The next morning (the 18th) the troops were ordered to march 
by the trunk road to the Mission premises, the most distant 
buildings to the west in Cawnpore, and situated close by 
where the cantonment and grand trunk roads join. This wise 
movement not only protected the station in the direction of 
Bithoor, but also preserved the soldiers from the temptations 
of liquor, as well from any desire to take vengeance into their 
own hands. That day, with the General’s permission, I rode 
with two of the volunteer cavalry into the city, having the 
re-establishment of the British power proclaimed in several 
places, and meeting almost the whole mercantile population 
at the Cotvvalee where they professed (I cannot sav with 
what sincerity) the greatest delight at our return. We had 
also the great pleasure of liberating one or two East Indiana," 

H 2 
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who were concealed in remote lanes and alleys. From the 
city we proceeded to the hotel, which we found just as the 
Nana had left it. He slept on one side, and on the opposite 
had rooms for pooja and cooking, keeping two large centre 
apartments for durbar purposes'. Thence we were directed to 
the Beebeogurh ‘and well. And then broke upon our sight 
that dreadful spectacle, over the very idea of which there are 
still broken spirits and widowed hearts mourning terror-stricken 
in distant England. I have no more details to add to what 
is already too well known, and must dismiss the sad subject 
with one or two brief remarks. The stories of children found 
suspended on the trees, and of mutilated dead bodies lying in 
the enclosure, are entirely fabrications. There were no dead 
bodies, except in the well. The well was narrow and deep, 
and on looking down you could only see a tangled mass of 
human limbs entirely without clothing. To the best of my 
belief there was not a.word written ou the walls. I searched 
myself, and I know that others did so too, but without disco¬ 
vering any intelligible marks. • 

The only documents I ever heard of being found were :— 
1st.—A list in llindee, giving the names of all the prisoners 
received apparently on the 7 th of J uly, and made over to 
some other guardian on the 11th. This list I took posses¬ 
sion of, hut careful copies of it have been taken, and it 
forms the basis of all lists which have been published. 

2nd.—A list of sick and memo, of deaths, in the Beebee- 
gurli, for two or three days, kept apparently by Bengalee 
native doctor. This was in the possession at one time of 
Major Gordon, of the late 6th native infantry, and was 
published in the Phoenix newspaper, August 1857. 

3rd.—A skeleton diai*y, believed to have been kept by one 
of the Lindsay family, made over, I fancy long since, to 
survivors. 

On the 19th, Major Stevenson of the Madras fusiliers, com¬ 
manded a party, which went out to Bithoor. This place was 
occupied without the least resistance, and thirteen guns re¬ 
moved from it, besides a great deal of valuable property. The 
Nana’s palace was destroyed, which was a pity, as any chance 
of finding treasure has been rendered far more remote. The 
Nana himself was far away. To the best of my information, 
he left Bithoor on the evening of the 17th. He found it im- 

{ xissible to get any of the soldiers to rally round him; they 
lad thrown off restraint, and abused him and Baba Bhut in 
open terms, clamouring with threatening gestures for money, 
and so off, belter skelter, for Futtehgurh. That evening he 
embarked himself and the ladies of his family on a large boat. 
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He had given notice that he should drown himself, I suppose 
as a blind to prevent pursuit, and it was understood the sig¬ 
nal was to be, when the light was put out. The Gungapootras 
were watching on the shore. About mid-stream the light was 
extinguished, and with a yell, that, must have, reached the boat 
the mendicant Brahmins rushed up to the palace, and com¬ 
menced plundering all they c’ould lay their hands on. The 
crafty Nana was disembarking in the darkness on the other 
side ; but if in so callous a heart, any bitter reflections could 
arise, the ingratitude of his adherents and falseness of those 
he had cherished, might well"have induced them. 

General Neill arrived with some four hundred men, I think 
on the 20th, and the next day wo all moved down to Permit 
ghat, from whence the embarkation was commenced to Oude. 
This took some days; meantime every exertion was made to 
render the new intrenchment (which had been chosen by 
General Havelock on the»19th,) capable •of defence when the 
forces intended to relieve Lucknow had all crossed. General 
Neill was left with a garrison f>f less than two hundred men to 
hold Cawnpore. The day I entered the city, (viz. the 18th) 
I appointed a Cotwal, and city police, and a day or two after¬ 
wards I sent, out a thannadar to Sirsoul, with a band of bur- 
kundazes. This than mill is on the Allahabad road, and has 
never been given up since. I was very anxious also to get 
outposts to the south and west, that we might as it were have 
police pickets on all sides of us. Two men readily volunteer¬ 
ed to go out as thannadars, one to Suchendee, about ten miles 
down the Calpee road, and the other to Sheorajpore, a village 
on the gram! trunk road towards Delhi. They both went 
out, attended by as many men as could be collected together. 
This was a most unfortunate undertaking. The 42nd regi¬ 
ment, of native infantry, (than which no corps showed more 
courage or greater ferocity) having mutinied at Saugor, cross¬ 
ed the Jumna at Calpee, accompanied by some irregular 
horse, and marched directed upon Akberpore. Here it was 
supposed they would turn off' towards Bithoor ; before doing 
so, however, they sent a considerable body of' men to destroy 
the temporary bridge over the Pandoo, and these men advan¬ 
cing rapidly, surprised the thannah of Suchendee, and captur¬ 
ing the thannadar put him to death, under" circumstances of 
great cruelty. The main body afterwards marching on Sheoraj¬ 
pore, surrounded the thannah there also, and the thannadar, 
a young Mussulman of considerable personal courage, was 
shot, and his body hung with the head dowmvards from a tree. 
General Neill, who on taking command of the intrenchment, 
told me that as the occupation of Cawnpore was wholly milita- 
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ry, he considered it of great importance that the city police 
should be in the hands of a military man, that they might be 
made to co-operate with military movements, had already 
appointed Captain Bruce of the Bombay army superinten¬ 
dent of police, with (as I understood the General to say) the 
express approbation of Government. The serious gathering 
at Bithoor, which shortly after the departure of General 
Havelock, began to draw all our attention for a while, postpon¬ 
ed any further attempts to re-establish provincial police sta¬ 
tions. The 42nd native infantry, which after leaving Sheoraj- 
pore, had occupied Bithoor, were soon joined there by men of 
the 17th and other regiments, and by sowars of the 2nd 
cavalry and 3rd infantry. General Neill was all activity, 
constantly marching out in the environs of the town, with a 
couple of guns and all his available men ; keeping the steam¬ 
er moving up and down the river, (it made two warlike visits 
to Bithoor) and in evefy way showing'that he was on the alert 
and prepared for emergencies. It is certainly untrue, though 
it has been often repeated, that the Nana re-crossed to Bithoor 
at this juncture ; he has never since he first left Bithoor 
revisited this bank ; nor do I think, as I have seen it stated, 
that Cawnpore was at this time in any particular danger. The 
enemy were numerous, but they had only two small pieces of 
artillery, and though their sowars did occasionally by night 
ride into the suburbs, it was mostly I fancy for the sake of 
bravado. However General Havelock considered it his first 
duty on returning from Oude, to turn its rebel occupants out of 
Bithoor. Accordingly on the 16th August, a large party, 
commanded by General Havelock in person, marched on 
Bithoor, and after an hour’s cannonading entirely cleared the 
town. During the presence of General Havelock’s force in 
Cawnpore, of course we had a stronger hold on the neighbour¬ 
hood, and I was commencing an attempt at again establishing 

S ol ice posts, when I received a very kind letter from General 
Feill, of which the following are extracts :—“ Attempting to 
“ establish your police, is not only useless, but risking the 
“ lives of men well disposed to the state, to no purpose. The 
“ capture and murder of your men at Sheorajpore and Bithoor 
“prove this.” Atul again, “having no soldiers to send out, 
“ the common police under military rule Bruce is getting 
“ together, is the best substitute.” Then after very highly 
praising the police on the Allahabad road for having kept 
open communication so well, he adds—“ when the sanction 
“ of the Government is requested, the reason why must 
f< be fully stated as above; most certainly the grounds 
<< for sending the request will not be the inefficient state 
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* ( of the present police.”" The posts therefore of Bithoor, 
Sheorajpore and Suchendee, passed into General Neill’s 
hands, and were garrisoned by degrees under Captain Bruce’s 
orders with what was then called the ‘ Mahter police.’ About 
the same time, General Neill ’also nominated Captain Young, 
of the 4th native infantry, to be superintendent of the grand 
trunk road for aiding the trailsit of troops. Both these ap¬ 
pointments were sanctioned, and commissions for administer¬ 
ing the penal'acts were sent me by Mr, Chester for Captains 
Bruce and Young. I being^ already on the commission, swore 
them both in. I merely mention this to show that my partial 
Bupercession (of which I have no wish to complain in the least, 
for 1 think it was quite proper under the circumstances) was 
not only known to, but acquiesced in by the Government 
under whose immediate orders I was then acting. Had we 
been strong enough then, to have thoroughly occupied the dis¬ 
trict, I make no doubt most of the zemindars would have at 
once given in their adherence, and things would have quieted 
down. As it was, several'“'large zemindars, amongst them 
Doorga Pershaud of Suchendee, began to feel their way, 
and to make inquiries as to whether bye-gones stood any 
chance of being considered bye-gones. To these, we could 
only guarantee a fair trial. But this did not meet their views. 
Gradually as it becamo seen that Cawnpore was only a garri¬ 
son, when it was clearly known that the troops collecting at 
Cawnpore had not for their immediate object, the pacification 
of the Doab, but were intended to cross the river, this desire 
to conciliate died away, and the disaffected began to look 
towards Gwalior as affording them some hope of a second 
subversion of the British power, and this time, with a more perma¬ 
nent success. The active part taken by Doorga Pershaud and 
Rajah Suttee Pershaud, of Sheorajpore, heads as they were of 
the Chundel Rajpoots, naturally influenced the conduct of 
most of the higher class of Thakoors. I am afraid the most 
I can say of the better specimens, is, that they were neutral. 
The infidelity also of the Omlah, doubtless, had a very bad 
influence in the district. To a man almost, with the deputy 
collector at their head, they quietly changed sides and acqui¬ 
esced in the new administration. Ram Ball, the deputy 
collector, took a very active part in attempting to organize 
the Nana’s government. This marked treachery,—a treachery 
which ruined the whole body of officials, I punished with 
death on my first arrival. At the time then, that Sir James 
Outram arrived with reinforcements, the state of the district 
was this: first, as regards police. Captain Bruce held the 
city, Bithoor, Suchendee and Sheorajpore; had a slight hold 
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on Belhour, and had established one or two smaller posts ifl 
the neighbourhood, so that Cawnpore was well surrounded by 
a series of police pickets. In police 1 had the thannah at 
Sirsoul, and a thannah at Ghatumpore, and for a while one 
also at Bhogneepore. These three pergunnalis were under 
Mr. Griffiths, both in revenue and police. There were no 
tehsildars appointed, but he had two peshkars under him, at 
Sarh Sulein, and at Ghatumpore. The Pundit Umur Nauth, 
was appointed sudder tehsildar. We collected in the huzoor 
tehsil and Bithoor, and got a little t money in from Iiussoolabad 
and Sheorajpore. When the force left us on the 19th Octo¬ 
ber, for the relief of Oude, and when many days passed with¬ 
out any intelligence being received from Eucknow, consider¬ 
able anxiety was naturally felt in the town ; but the glorious 
news of the capture of Delhi raised our prestige again, and 
the large preparations which were being made for carriage 
and commissariat stores, re-assured the people that the gora/i 
log were not so completely run out of soldiers as ill-disposed 
agitators had tried to lead them to believe. No material change 
took place in our position. We could not strengthen our hold 
on the district; Bhogneepore, and Secundra, and Akberpore, 
were very much under the influence of the trails-Jumna rebels, 
whilst the large clan of Mew Thakoors were to a man in open 
rebellion, and two malcontents, the Rajah Bhao, and Kalun- 
dur Gir Gossain, managed to keep the whole of that part of 
the district in a disturbed state. In Iiussoolabad, there was 
a strong party, headed by I’ein Singh, and Duriao Singh, 
(since hung at Gwalior) against us, and connected with a rebel 
party in Elawah ; but there were some influential men for us. 
Sheolee and Sheorajpore were subject to inroads from sowars 
connected with the Nana and Nurput Singh, and were kept in 
constant disturbance and excitement. Bithoor was strength¬ 
ened by the proximity of Cawnpore, but still on the Dusseera 
the enemy from the other bank managed to surprise Captain 
Bruce’s police, and killed a considerable number of them, in¬ 
cluding the superintendent. A party from Akberpore also 
attacked Suehendee about the same time, and killed the than- 
nahdar and several burkundazes. The capture of Delhi drove 
the fugitive rebels down the country, and the large party 
(diminished though I fancy on the road) which crossed at M uttra 
under Bukt Khan, advanced into this district as far as Sheoraj¬ 
pore. Brigadier Wilson, however, went out to meet him on 19th 
October, with 600 infantry and several field pieces. There 
was scarcely an engagement., as after firing a few shots the 
enemy made off, but although little barm was done to him 
then, there is reason to suppose the cheek received at Sheoraj- 
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pore, threw back into the jaws of Greathed’s column, that body 
of rebels that were annihilated on the morning of the 23rd 
October near Kanouj. Soon alter this brush, in upon us, full 
of life and vigour, and flushed with victory, part of the glori¬ 
ous band that had expelled th'e rebel from .his fastness, had 
upraised again the British flag in the deserted halls of Timoor, 
the * pursuing column,’ as it was called, first commanded by 
G reathed and afterwards by Grant, arrived on the 26th of 
October, and doubtless the sight of so large a body of men 
would have tended entirely to pacify the district, had not 
ominous whispers from the south-west, told us of the advance 
of the large force and powerful artillery, that was to intro¬ 
duce another disturbing element into all plans. But days 
passed on, the ‘ pursuing column’ crossed the river ; infantry, 
and cavalry and guns came up and crossed and disappeared, and 
at last, the Commander-in-chief himself made a start, and the 
relief of Lucknow commenced. 

What occurred during his absence has been often related. 
Time fails me to give more fhan the merest outline. Taking 
advantage of the comparatively unprotected state of Cawnpore 
the Gwalior contingent, after many hesitations, at length 
crossed the Jumna and marched upon the station. On the 
26th November, General Windham went out to meet them at 
Bhoutec, about ten miles down the Calpee road, gave them a 
very decided repulse, and brought in one of their ten-inch how¬ 
itzers in which they placed such reliance. The next morning, 
the enemy again advanced, and turning off the Calpee road 
crossed by Rawutpore to the grand trunk road, where being 
joined by a considerable force of rebels, which had crossed 
from Oude at Shcorajpore, made a joint attack on Cawnpore. 

The endeavours to keep them off were not that day, as is 
well known, altogether successful, and the troops slept at night 
inside the intrenchment. A sally however was made on the 
28th, and with considerable success on the left. But the ad¬ 
vantages gained could not be sustained with the force avail¬ 
able, and when Sir Colin rode into Cawnpore, on the evening 
of the 28th, he found the entire force within its intrenchments, 
and the enemy in possession of the whole city and station. It 
was on the 1st December that Captain Bruce received a staff 
appointment, and wishing to be at once relieved of his police 
duties, he wrote to ask me to take over charge. I went over to 
his house, which formed part of the intrenchments; I think the 
enemy had got some idea that the Commander-in-chief was 
staying there; but however that may be they selected this 
wretched house for a target, and I wrote my letters with round 
shot whizzing over our heads. Fortunately the enemy were 
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not very good shots, but. they carried away part of the balus¬ 
trade of the roof twice. I should not think it has happened be¬ 
fore for a magistrate to take charge of a district, a few hundred 
square yards only of which were then in British possession, 
and to sign the usual papers under a heavy cannonade playing 
on his predecessor’s house. 

Here as Captain Bruce’s administration ended, let me ven¬ 
ture to bear my tribute to its vigor and its justice. Much has 
been said, I understand, about the executions at this place. 
All I can testify is, that I believe the executions to have been 
far less numerous here than at most other places which the 
rebels had had possession of. Fair and careful trials were al¬ 
ways accorded, and I never heard the natives complain of the 
result of any, except that of Azim Ally Khan. In that case 
Captain Bruce asked my opinion, and it confirmed his own, 
that the Khan Sahib was guilty. As for myself, I trust I 
was of some use in collecting Commissariat stores, building 
carts, &c., and keeping up a IMijmtian correspondence with 
Agra. I also attempted, not wholly without success, to keep 
order in the Futtehpore district, and when Mr. Probyn was 
made magistrate in October, he found all the thannahs and 
tehseelees restored. But I draw to the close of my narrative. 
On the 6th of December, Sir Colin arose in his strength, and 
scattered the Grwalior contingent in »every direction, taking 
all their guns. The delusion was over, the district saw that 
British supremacy was inevitable; and sick of misrule and 
confusion and disorder, it finally succumbed. The column 
under Brigadier Walpole, which marched on the 18th Decem¬ 
ber, was received with apparent pleasure by the people. Cap¬ 
tain Bourehicr writes:— <£ The whole population flocked to 
see us.” The ousted zemindars began to see that their dream 
of getting rid of auction purchasers was over, and they must 
submit to their fate. These men were made our enemies by 
circumstances. We ruined them to be sure, but it was in our 
attempt to benefit them, and if our desire to liberate them, 
from the yoke of the talookdar, had subjected them to the 
ten-times more disastrous yoke of the Borah, still the consum¬ 
mation was one we never contemplated. The selling up of 
estates however was doubtless one of the principal causes that 
gave the rebellion that popular phase it gradually assumed. 
Bacon has remarked with rare sagacity, that “ it is certain so 
many overthrown estates, so many votes for troubles.” This 
must be remembered with regard to confiscated estates too, as 
well as those the civil court has laid its hand upon. 

Opportunity was taken of Brigadier Walpole’s column, Tto 
re-establish thannahs and tehseelees, at Akberpore, Russool- 
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labad and Derapore, which have stood ever since. .Mr, Grif¬ 
fiths re-established his thannahs at Sirsoul and Ghatumpore, 
and when the chief advanced towards Futtehgurh, Sheorajpore 
and Billour had their establishments restored, which have never 
since been disturbed. Bhogneepore and Secundra, continuing 
under the influence of Calpee, although they were kept out of 
active mischief by the moveable* column under Colonel Maxwell 
at Akberpore, were too disturbed to admit of government 
servants being located there, and it was nbt till the fall of Cal¬ 
pee in May, that by their complete subjugation, I was enabled 
to report to the Commissioner, ubique pax. 

That peace, with God’s blessing, I hope we shall be able not 
only to maintain by armed force, but to ensure gradually on a 
much firmer ground, by pressing upon the people the convic¬ 
tion, that a Christian rule is synonymous with a wise and just 
one. 

I do not think I have omitted any ‘thing of importance, 
bearing on the general aspects of the rebellion in this district. 
I recall the burning of Russooflabad tehseelee by the fugitives, 
after the battle of Ivhujwa in Futtehpore ; I recall a raid of 
Rao Sahib, from the Ganges to the Jumna, and an attack on 
Russoollabad by Etawah zemindars ; but these were detached 
incidents, scarcely calling for notice in a narrative of this kind. 
I followed but the other day close upon the retreating footsteps 
of Eeroze Shah, but I found the ploughman in the field; the 
boy singing at the well as he urged the bullocks down the 
slope; the old woman sitting at her door, twisting her little 
cotton gin, (I fear with scarcely velocity enough to compete 
with the new world) and her daughters grinding the millet, 
all supremely unconscious of the descendant of Timoor, who 
with somewhat unseemly haste had made but yesterday a royal 
progress through their fields and villages. 

The taste for misrule has clearly for the time departed. The 
people have seen that neither Rajah nor Nawab can construct 
a practicable administration, and the old rule seems better than 
none. 

1 trust experience may teach us to amend those parts of our 
administration, which may be oppressive or distasteful to the 
people, so that they may accept our rule, not only as inevitable, 
but also as that with which they are best satisfied. 


Memorandum. 

By Lieut . Col. Williams , Military Secretary to Government, 

N. W. Provinces. 

The investigations regarding the out-break at Cawnpore in 
June 1857, have been temporarily closed. 

i 2 
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' Forty-two depositions from individuals of all classes and 
creeds, Christians, Mahomedans and Hindoos have been re¬ 
corded, and valuable evidence obtained from respectable and 
influential residents in the city. These depositions together 
with the native journal of a city resident, have been translated, 
and relate the first attempts made by the IS ana to tamper with 
the troops; his ready success ; the earliest meeting held by 
the conspirators; and their proceedings on, and subsequent 
to their mutiny, from the 1st of June, to the advance of the 
British force in July. , 

It is proposed to have these printed; and from them to draw 
up a report cast in the form of a narrative, showing all that 
the evidence contained in them proves. 

The evidence shows the Nana’s brother, Bala Sahib, to 
have taken as (if not more) active and prominent a part as even 
the Nana himself. 

There are no traces of any conspif'acy prior to the arrival of 
the Nana at Cawnpore on the 22nd May 1857, with two guns, 
and 300 horse and foot, for the avowed purpose of aiding in the 
maintenance of order. But about that time, it would seem, that 
two sowars, the one named Raheem Khan, of Bishenpore, near 
Bithoor, the other Muddut Alee, of Banda, and in the service of 
the Nana, were employed by Bala Sahib, to corrupt the fidelity 
to the troops. The 2nd cavalry alrcady*ripe for mutiny, needed 
but little persuasion. Soobadar Tecka 'Singh, havildar major 
Gopal Singh, and sowars Shumsli-ood-deen Khan, Shaik Boola- 
kie. Sirdar Beg, and Rai Singh, are said to have taken the lead 
amongst them ; and at dusk on the evening of the 1st of June 
met the Nana and Bala Sahib at Manjee ghat where they had 
a consultation in a boat that lasted two hours. 

Upon this fact being brought to the notice of the magistrate, 
the Nana plausibly accounted for it, by stating it to have been 
held for the adoption of measures, that should keep the troops 
firm and loyal; whereas on the succeeding day, sowar Shuinsh- 
ood-deen Khan, with two or three others of the 2nd cavalry, 
whilst drinking in the house of a prostitute named Azeezun, 
informed her thsft in a “few days the Peshwa’s rule would be 
proclaimed, and the Nana paramount at Cawnpore, when they 
would fill her house not with rupees merely, but gold-moliurs. 

The depositions of those attached to the 53rd and 56th 
native infantry, give a clear account of the out-break on the 
4th June, and the events in the intrenchments. 

After the mutiny of the 2nd cavalry and 1st native infantry 
on the morning of the 5 th of June, a bo war of the former, 
and a native officer of the latter corps, were sent to the Nana, 
to offer him the alternative of a kingdom, if he joined their 
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(the rebel) party, or death if he cast in his lot with the 
British. 

His decision was promptly accorded, the ready reply being, 
“ What have I to do with the British ? I am with you.” He 
then laying his hand on the heads of Hie mutineers, swore to 
be their chief, and to lead them to Delhi; after which they 
were dismissed with orders to carry the Government treasure 
to Kullianpore. A consultation was then held by the Nana, 
Bala Sahib, and Azeemoollah. The latter pointed out the 
folly of proceeding to Delhij where their individual power and 
influence would necessarily cease; and recommended the 
Nana’s recalling the mutineers, taking possession of Cawnpore 
and extending his authority, as far as lie could, to the estward ; 
adding, that he was thoroughly acquainted with the resources of 
the British, that the number of Europeans in India was scarce 
one-fourth that of the native army, and that the latter having 
mutinied, the former wens powerless. 

This being agreed to, as the soundest policy, was according¬ 
ly carried out; the mutineers were ordered back, and the seige 
of the intrenchments commenced. The evidence of some ol 
the beleagured parties, chiefly belonging to the 53rd and 56th 
regiments, with that of the city people, gives a vivid picture 
of the state of affairs during that ever memorable period. The 
mutineers, it would appear, were more intent on plunder and 
murder, than on fair and open fight ; whilst in the city and 
elsewhere, a reign of 'terror was established. 

The Nana was assisted by neighbouring zemindars, and the 
insurgent populace finding it, after repeated attempts, impos¬ 
sible to take the intrenchments by fair fighting, a full council 
was held, and recourse to. treachery resolved upon, though 
some of the mutineers present arc said to have deprecated the 
adoption of foul means. Whether this be true or not, one fact 
is clear, none gave warning of the base impending treachery, 
involving though it did, the murder of helpless women and 
innocent children, but all joiued unflinchingly in its perpetra¬ 
tion. 

The evidence regarding the massacre at the* Suttie Chovvra 
ghat,, on the morning of the 27th June 1857, is clear and con¬ 
clusive. A plan will be annexed, showing the positions of 
the guns and rebel troops, held in ambush, but which were 
withdrawn from their places of concealment when the deputed 
officers went to examine the boats at the ghat. Nineteen thou¬ 
sand spectators assembled from the city and neighbouring vil¬ 
lages to witness the departure of that gallant little garrison 
from the intrenchments, amongst whom were many respecta¬ 
ble city people, such as bankers, &c., some doubtless came to 
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view the truly novel sight of their late rulers led forth as cap¬ 
tives, by those they had but a short time previously command¬ 
ed. Some few may have been actuated by a better and 
kinder motive to pay their parting respects, to those they had 
known in happier days ;» for the more respectable portion of 
the native community, though prepared for treachery, were 
not aware the British would be attacked at the ghat, ere yet 
they had embarked, but imagined it would be lower down the 
river. 

Even before that doomed little.band had reached the fatal 
spot, the real intentions of the mutineers were revealed by 
some, unable to restrain their malignant ardour, until the stated 
time and spot were reached. The depositions give a painful 
account of the murder of Colonel Ewart, who commanded the 
late 1st N. I., by some four sepoys of his corps, who cut him 
down with bitter taunts, regarding the spectacle before him 
being a fine parade, Ills poor wif’d also met with a similar 
fate, almost immediately after. Of the fearful scenes that 
ensued at the ghat, ithc evidence of the manjees who supplied 
the boats, with that of many who were spectators, gives a 
clear account. 

The most active in carrying out the arrangements, and ur¬ 
ging on the slaughter was Tcekum, a sowar of the 2nd cavalry, 
who having been made a rissuldar by the Nana, was doubtless 
anxious thus to exhibit his zeal and devotion in the cause of 
his benefactor. On a carpet spread on the chubootra of the 
temple, near the ghat, were seated Bala Sahib, Azeemoolah, 
Brigadier Jowala Pershad, and Tantia Toopee, a captain of 
the Nana’s guard. The first shots were fired from the Oudc 
bank of the river, where the mutinous 17fch N. I. were posted 
with some guns ; three more being stationed with a large force 
on the right bank; on the boats being set on fire by the for¬ 
mer party, many of their occupants leaped into the water on 
the off-side, and notwithstanding the murderous fire poured 
upon them, some eighty-four or eighty-five women and children 
effected their escape from present death, only alas! to meet a 
worse fate hereafter.* The wives of drummers and children, 
from three to ten years old, passed unscathed, not only 
through the scige, but even this terrible massacre also. 

A man of great influence in the city, and a Government 
official, has related a circumstance that is strange, if true ; viz., 
that whilst the massacre was being carried on at the gh&t, a 
trooper of the 2nd cavalry, reported to the Nana, then at 
Savada house, that his enemies, their wives, and children, were 
exterminated. Some one present remarked, “ yes, it was true, 
for an infant of a month old was seen floating down the 
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stream.” On hearing this, the Nana replied, that “for the 
destruction of women and children, there was no necessity 
and directed the sowar to return with an order to stay their 
slaughter. 

Keliabie evidence, as far as’it was procurable, regarding the 
massacre of the helpless captives in the slaughter-house, has 
been recorded, from which the'following facts have been glean¬ 
ed : that the mutinous troops refused to carry out the order 
of their destruction, though one random volley by some was, 
it would seem, fired ; that the real perpetrators of the diaboli¬ 
cal deed were chiefly men of the Nana’s own guard ; ami that 
the cause of their destruction was fear of betrayal should any 
survive, and be recovered by their countrymen; that on the 
steady and continued advance of the British, and after the 
second action, in which Bala Sahib was severely wounded in 
the right shoulder, a hurried council was held; that fear and 
consternation filled the lebel camp, and dismay, the hearts of 
all; that this meeting was attended by many, who by loans of 
money, and aid in various other ways accorded to the Nana, 
had implicated themselves in the revolt; that many and vari¬ 
ous were the projects suggested for checking the advance of 
the British, and securing their own safety ; some of the most 
timid proposing tile abandonment of Cawnpore, the falling 
back on Futtehgurh, and the conjunction of their force with 
that of the rebel Nawab there; some suggested making a 
stand at Bithoor, while others either more courageous or des¬ 
perate, advised the casting all “ on a die” and fighting it out 
at Cawnpore. Yet, notwithstanding that all felt their hour 
had well nigh come, and that shortly a stern retribution would 
be exacted for the innocent blood, already so wantonly shed, 
such was the fear of detection, (by the many who had aided 
and abetted their chief,) through their recognition by the 
prisoners, particularly such of them as Mrs. Greenway and 
other old residents of Cawnpore, that no fear of consequences 
could stay them from further imbruing their hands in blood, 
and that of women and children, deeming that thus they se¬ 
cured themselves from further detection; especially those who 
had even at that early stage resolved, should things continue 
to go against the rebel fiction, they would change sides, and 
if the evidence recorded be true, many of those present at that 
council are now again in Government employ. Much valuable 
evidence yet remains untaken. A careful investigation of 
all procurable would, I think, beyond doubt, implicate many 
at present supposed to he free from the stain of mutiny. 

Adla, by birth and profession a courtesan, born at Mugrasa, 
resided with the Nana from 1850, and from receiving lis. 200 
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per month, becoming a favourite, was, it is said, endowed with 
the jewels belonging to the widows of the late Peshwa, valued 
at Ks. 50,000. On the Nana’s flight from Bithoor, she was 
sent in a boat some distance up the river; but returning to 
Cawnpore in August 185*7, was secreted in a house in the 
Butcher-khanah, went from thence to Misreepore, Zillah Ha~ 
meerpore, and is now said to be'at Mugrasa, near Cawnpore, 
under the care of a man named Mundhoo; having promised, 
she states, to await one year at Cawnpore, the return of the 
Nana to that station. 

The sister of Mundhoo, named Ivarneena, resides with 
Oojagur l)obey, of Dahabey, zillah Cawnpore, and the jewels 
are said to be secreted in his house. 

The girl, called the begum, who attended on the prisoners, 
A female spy iiiw been sent is one of four slave girls bought by 
to ***««* Camp, to trace the Peshwa, and named llossanee 
118 K ‘ r ' Ivhanum. She, it is said, carried the 

order for the massacre of the prisoners to the sepoy guard 
placed over them ; and on their refusing to execute it, return¬ 
ed and fetched five men of the Nana’s own guard ; one of 
whom was her lover. Sirdar Khan. 

There is evidence also of the wife of the toll-keeper at 
Slieorajpore, who was spared at the intercession of the widows 
of Bajee Kao, and was delivered of a child at Bithoor, 
being alive on the 17tlx of July, two days subsequent to the 
murder of the prisoners. On the Nana’s flight however from 
Bithoor, on the afternoon of the 17 th, he ordered her and the 
child to be killed. 

A man has been sent to Kamporo, the residence of the 
sowar, who carried off Mies W-, as he is said to have re¬ 

turned to his home. 


Mr. Shepherd’s Narrative. 

Previous to the out-break at Cawnpore reports of different 
kinds were afloat in the station, from all of which it was ascer¬ 
tained that the native soldiery, whenever they should break 
out into open mutiny, would on no account molest or hurt the 
European community at Cawnpore; and the informers employ¬ 
ed by General Sir Hugh Wheeler on all occasions confirmed 
the same. They reported that the three infautry regiments 
(1st, 53d, and 56th) appeared well disposed towards our 
Government, with the exception of a few sepoys of really 
bad character, but that the 2nd regiment light cavalry (who 
were discontented) were endeavouring to persuade them to 
rebel, when all would join and proceed in a body together to 
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Delhi, after possessing themselves of all the Government 
money lodged in the collector’s treasury, which they proposed 
taking on as a present to the newly created king there, whom 
they acknowledged to be their true sovereign. 

Under the above supposition the European merchant's and 
others of the station, though they had at first provided them¬ 
selves with boats and other means of escape from Cawnpore, 
abandoned the idea of deserting this place. The only precau¬ 
tion that appeared to be necessary was to avoid the fury of 
the mutineers at the moment,the out-break might take place. 

For this purpose almost the whole of the non-military 
residents were promised shelter in the intrenched camp, then 
under preparation under the General’s directions. This pro¬ 
mise appears to have completely satisfied them, and all deter¬ 
mined to continue to stay at Cawnpore. 

The General at the same time took the precaution to 
direct the commissariat t(f lay in in the Intrenchment a supply 
of atta, dall, ghee, salt, rice, tea, sugar, rum, and malt liquor, 
&c., calculated to last for thirty days for about, 1,000 persons. 
This was accordingly done, though not quite in full of indents, 
in consequence of some mismanagement on the part of the 
newly created purchasing agent, Chunna Mull. 

The assistant-commissary (Mr. Jieily) in charge of the 
magazine, was directed to blow up the magazine the moment 
an out-break should take place. 

The collector of Cawnpore (Mr. Ilillersden) was also direct¬ 
ed to convey away all his treasure from the treasury into the 
intrenchment, but under certain circumstances (which I have 
not been able correctly to ascertain) it was not done. 

Abotit this time the c Narina’ of Bithoor offered his ser¬ 
vices, and, pretending to be a most faithful subject of Govern¬ 
ment, undertook to protect the treasury in conjunction with 
our own sepoy guard with a couple of his guns and about 
2,000 men in his employ. Very great confidence appears 
to have been placed in him, and his services were accepted ; 
and in the meantime about a lac or upwards of rupees was 
withdrawn and placed in the intrenchment under the plea of 
meeting the salaries of the troops, &c., for May, leaving about 
eight and a half lacs in the treasury. 

The executive commissariat and pay officers, with all their 
records and treasure chests, were removed from the west side 
of the canal into bungalows adjacent to the intrenchment. 

On the 3rd of June it was thought proper not to keep any 
public money under the sepoy guard at the office, and, 
accordingly, the commissariat treasure chest, containing about 
34,000 rupees in cash and the Government paper, deposits of 
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gomaslitas and others, together with the oash-book, security^ 
deposit, and other important books, were taken into the 
intrenehment and placed in the quarter guard there. 

About sunset on that date the 3rd Oude horse battery, 
-whiclrhad been sent for our assistance some few days ago from 
Lucknow (and had been ordered to proceed towards Futteghur 
to quell a disturbance in that quarter, but since recalled) joined 
the intrenehment. 

About three days previously, reports becoming very strong 
of the mutinous intentions of the cavalry, all the non-military 
Christian residents removed into tlie church and other buildings 
near to the intrenehment. 

On the 4th many more important books, stock, and cash 
ledgers, relief report {then nearly finished), books of regula¬ 
tions, &c., were also taken by the commissariat officer into the 
intrenehment. 

The 2nd cavalry, finding that they could not prevail upon 
the infantry regiments to join them, determined to go off, and, 
under the plea of having received some real or imaginary slight 
from the officers of their corps, on a sudden, at about 2 o’clock 
in the morning of 5th of June, rose in a body with a great 
shout, mounted their horses, and on leaving their lines set fire 
to the bungalow of their quartermaster sergeant. Thence, 
proceeding to the commissariat cattle yard, they took possession 
of the Government, elephants, thirty-six in number, at the same 
time setting fire to the cattle sergeant’s bungalow. 

While the main body proceeded towards Nawabgunge, a 
few of the ringleaders went to the lines of the 1st regiment of 
native infantry, and used their persuasive powers so well as 
to succeed in getting the men (who were mostly young 
recruits, the old hands being away on leave, or on command) to 
join them. 

It is to be spoken to the credit of the men of the 1st native 
infantry, that when they agreed to go away with the mutineers 
they first begged of their officers (who had been for some time 
in the habit of sleeping in the quarter-guard of the regiment 
to insure confidence) t© leave them, and ultimately forced them 
to go away into the intrenehment without hurting them. 

This corps left its lines about half-an-hour after the cavalry. 
As the latter left with a shout an alram gun was fired from our 
camp, and the non-military community all taken into the in- 
trenchment from the church compound. Nearly all the bunga¬ 
lows on the west side of the canal were that day plundered 
and afterwards set fire to, so that there was nothing but large 
blazes of fire to be seen in that direction. 

At about 7 o’clock a. m. three or four officers went on 
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horseback towards the Assembly-rooms, and on their return 
the 3rd Onde horse battery was ordered to pursue the rebels, 
accompanied by a company of European soldiers. These went 
as far as the canal, but were re-called, owing to an apprehension 
that the 53rd and 56th native infantry* who w,ere still in their 
lines in our rear, might attack us, when the remaining men 
would not be sufficient to defend the intrenchment. 

The two last-named native regiments showed signs at nine 
o’clock of their also joining in the rebellion, and about half an 
hour after nearly the whole of the native commissioned officers 
(about thirty or thirty-five in number) came to the General 
and reported that their remonstrances to the sepoys were of 
no avail—who had also that morning been tampered with by 
the cavalry, and appeared determined to go off. While they 
were yet speaking a bugle sounded, and presently afterwards 
we could see the two regiments drawn up in columns on their 
parade ground, showing iwdefying front; but-a shot or two 
from our long gun immediately dispersed them, and sent them 
at a full gallop round their lines, on the outside road leading 
to Delhi, and branching off to JMawabgunge, where their 
rebellious brethren were then stationed. 

The native commissioned officers were then told to take 
their position in the artillery hospital barrack, opposite to 
us, on the east side, and to make an intrenchment lor themselves 
there, and endeavour to draw back those of the sepoys and 
native non-commissioned officers, who, they said, were not 
inclined to go, but were reluctantly compelled to join. These 
officers went away, with one or two exceptions, and we never 
heard any more about them ; but I learnt afterwards that fear¬ 
ing the resentment of the sepqys, they took the straight way 
to their homes, and never joined in the rebellion. 

Carts were sent at noon to bring in from the sepoy lines 
the muskets, &c., of the men on leave, and the baggage, &c., 
of the Christian drummers, who, with their families, had all 
come to seek protection in the intrenchment. The sick in 
hospital were also brought in, and the two barracks were very 
much crowded, so much so that the drummers and their fami¬ 
lies and native servants had fo remain in the open air at night, 
and under cover of the cook-house, and other buildings during 
the heat of the day. At five o’clock in the evening all the 
uncovenanted (myself and my brother included) were muster¬ 
ed and directed to arm tkemselves with muskets, of which 
there was a great heap. - This they did, and after receiving a 
sufficient quantity of ammunition, were told off in different 
sections under the command of several officers, who instructed 
us as to what: we should have to do when occasion required it* 

It is reported that when the mutineers reached Nawab- 
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gunge the Nana came out to receive them, and, taking them 
with him proceeded to the treasury, where he had all the 
Government elephants well laden with the public money, and 
while this was being done word was brought that the other 
two regiments (the 53rd, and 56th native infantry) were also 
coming to join. This so pleased the Nana that he gave up the 
remaining cash as a general plunder to the rebels, alter which 
they set lire to the records and to the building and destroyed 
the collector’s eutcliery. 

This done, the whole mob moved on to the magazine, 
(which unfortunately had not been permitted by. the sepoy 
guard, placed there, to be blown up), where they halted until 
carts and other carriage could be procured ‘from the city and 
neighbouring villages; they then loaded their baggage, and 
took as much small ammunition as they could, and marched off 
about live o’clock in the afternoon to Kulleeanpore (being one 
stage on the road towards Deling leaving a small body of 
cavalry to complete the work of destruction— i. e., firing the 
remaining bungalows that had Been missed during the day, and 
which work they continued to perform nearly the whole night. 

That same evening (Jung 5th) the golundazes of the 3rd 
Oude horse battery showed signs of disaffection, and were 
sent away from our intrenchment after being disarmed. Had 
these not left, I was told the Grenerad would have sent two 

S uns to Nawabgunge to prevent the mutineers returning, as 
ue information of their movements was brought to our camp; 
but, being w'ell assured, according to the reports previously 
made by the informers, that the rebels did not contemplate 
attacking us, no further precaution appears to have been deem¬ 
ed necessary ; otherwise this wqjild have been a good oppor¬ 
tunity to set fire to the large quantity of powder still remain¬ 
ing in the magazine. 

The above golundazes, it is reported, then proceeded to 
the camp of the mutineers, and, going to the Nana, who was 
also there, set before him the advantages likely to be derived 
by attacking the English in their intrenchment, since there was 
so large a quantiiy of powder and guns of different sizes, with 
other ammunition, quite at hand, besides the thirty-five or forty 
boat loads of shot and shell lying in the canal (which on account 
of the unsettled state of the country were unable to proceed 
to Koorkee, whither they had originally been consigned from 
Cawnpore, and had only just returned). It was, therefore, it 
appears, agreed upon to return next morning and attack us, 
for early on the morrow, the 6th of June, information was 
brought that the mutineers were coming upon us, and every 
preparation was accordingly made for our defence. 

In the meantime the rebels secured all our magazine work 
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E eoplcj classics, &c., and made them assist. In putting up a few 
eavy guns in serviceable order, ayud employing Government 
bullocks, of which they had also full possession, brought out 
about half-a-dozen guns (two of which were 18-pounders and 
the others smaller), and placing then\in a rapge, under cover 
of the newly built lines of the 1st native infantry, commen¬ 
ced playing upon us. The first'shot was fired at about hall-past 
ten a. M., and immediately on hearing the report of the gun a 
bugle sounded in our camp, ‘all hands to your arms,’ and 
accordingly every person, from a drummer or writer to the 
regimental officer, all spread themselves out under the walls 
or rather mounds of the intrenchment which had been hasti¬ 
ly built up, about breast high. Here we sat nearly all day 
exposed to the hot winds and scorching sun of the month of 
June, every moment expecting an open handed attack from 
the infantry and cavalry. This the enemy, however, never 
attempted, though at tiroes large bodies of armed men could 
be seen collected in different places. Our artillery kept up a 
brisk fire, and returned nearly every shot of the mutineers. 
In the meantime the latter commenced setting fire to the bun¬ 
galows on our (or the east) side of the canal, and bringing 
round their guns closer up to us behind the riding school^ and 
the compound walls of buildings most suited to them. 

The exact strength *>f our own people is not known to 
me, but from memory give the detail in the,margin.* Those 
of the European soldiers I have since ascertained from daily 
indents in the possession of Thakoordoss, artillery gomashta, 
who had hid himself in the city. 

We had eight guns—viz., two brass pnea of the 3rd Oude 
battery, two 9-po\mder fong guns, and four of smaller size. 
For these sufficient ammunition had previously been taken 
and buried under ground. The intrenchment was macro round 
the hospital barracks of the old European infantry (between 
the soldiers’ church and the new unfinished European lines), 
and of the two buildings thus enclosed one had thatched roof¬ 
ing, over which a covering of tiles was hastily thrown to pre¬ 
vent its easily catching fire. None of, the native writers— 
Bengalees and others in Government offices or merchants’ 
employ—went into the intrenchment; they remained in the city. 

First company 6th battalion of artillery, 61 ; Her Majesty’s 32rd regi¬ 
ment, 84; 1st ISuropean fusiliers, 15; Her Majesty’s 84th root, 50—210. 
Officers of the three native infantry regiments, cavalry, and others, with the 
staff—- 100 . Merchants, writers, and others about 100 ; drummers, about 40— 
140. Wooten and children of soldiers, about 160 ; ditto of writers, merchants, and 
drummers, 120 ; ladies and children of officers, 50—330. Servants, cooks, and 
others, after a great number had absconded on hearing the enemy’s guns firing, 
10ft ; sick sepoys apdnative officers who remained with us, 60—120; total S OI. 
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where they appear to have received much annoyance from the 
mutineers, and some had tp hide themselves to save their lives - 
The commissariat contractors all discontinued their supplies 
from the 6th, or rather were unable to bring them in from the 
way the mutineers surrounded the intrenchment on all sides, 
permitting no ingress or egress at any time except under cover 
of the night. 

On the 7th, the enemy increased the number of their guns, 
some of which were of the largest size available. The 
24-pounder guns, of which they had three or four, proved 
very destructive, on account of'their proximity to us ; the 
shots from them were fired with such force as to bring down 
whole pillars of the verandas, and go through the pukka walls 
of the hospital barracks. 

We had but one well in the middle of the intrenchment, 
and the enemy kept up their fire so incessantly, both day and 
night, that it Was as much as givingm man’s ‘ life blood’ to go 
and draw a bucket of water; and while there was any water 
remaining in the large jars usually kept in the verandahs for the 
soldier’s use nobody ventured to the well; but after the second 
day the demand became so great that a bheestie’s bag of water 
was with difficulty got for five rupees, and a bucket for a rupee, 
as most of the servants of officers and merchants had deserted, 
and it therefore became a matter of necessity for every person to 
get his own water, which was usually dune during the night, when 
the enemy could not well direct their shots. In fact, after the 
first three days’ incessant firing the rebels made it a practice 
usually at about candlelight to cease for about two hours, and 
at that time the crowd round the well was very great. 

There was no place to shelter the live cattle. Horses of 
private gentlemen, as also those of the 3rd Oude battery, were 
obliged to be let loose. A few sheep and goats, as well as the 
bullocks kept for commissariat purposes, were shot off, and 
in the course of five or six days no meat was to be got for the 
Europeans. They however, now and again managed to get 
hold of a stray bullock or cow near the intrenchment at night, 
which served for a change; otherwise dall and chuppaties 
were the common food of all. Several hogsheads of rum and 
malt liquor were also burst by the enemy’s cannon, but of this 
there was a large quantity, and the loss was not felt. 

On the evening of the second day of the firing, the 7th of 
June, 1 received a bullet wound (fortunately a spent shot fired 
from the riding school) in my back while standing as sentry 
under the walls of the intrenchment, which kept me off duty 
for nearly a week. However, I could observe the movements 
of the enemy, who had us well surrounded in the course of four 
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or five days with cannon ; and the musketry of the infantry 
had no bounds, as they took possession of all the bungalows, 
compound walls, out-buildings, &c. that had been burnt down, 
and were nearest to our camp. The church, which was also 
fired, proved the most annoying' to us, as also the newly 
built (unfinished) European barracks. Their encroachment, 
however, in the latter quarter was usually checked by the 
vigilance of a most, brave and energetic officer (Captain Moore) 
of Her Majesty's 32nd foot, who though severely hurt in one 
of his arms, never gave himself the least rest, but wherever 
there appeared most danger fie was sure to be foremost with 
his arm in a sling and a revolver pistol in his belt, directing 
and leading the men how to act. . This officer placed scouts 
with eye-glasses on the top of one of the unfinished barracks, 
whence every movement of the enemy could be seen, and 
which helped our artillery to direct their shots. 

The rebel sepoys usually took possession of the first three 
of these barracks, but whenever they annoyed us much or 
attempted to advance nearer. Captain Moore would go out with 
about a dozen Europeans in the midst of the most brisk firing, 
and, getting under cover of the other barracks, would pepper 
the enemy so as to soon rout them out of their hiding place. 
On such occasions the number of killed on the opposite side 
was considerable, wheveas our men generally escaj>ed unhurt. 
It was very amusing to see the way Captain Moore used to 
make his men and himself pass from the intrenchment into the 
unfinished barracks, for, whenever he found the enemy too 
strong for the small picket placed out to protect our scouts and 
keep possession of the nearest barracks, he would collect a 
number of more volunteers from the intrenchment, and send 
them out one at a time; as each man ventured out some 
scores of bullets would be directed towards him, and which 
would make him run as fast as ever his legs would allow, 
however the distance to run in one breath was not very great, 
for a lot of conveyances, bullocks, trains, &c., were placed at 
short distances all the way to the new barracks. 

This brave officer went out on two, occasions under cover 
of the night, with about twenty-five Europeans at a time, and 
spiked the nearest guns of the enemy. But for the paucity 
of our soldiers it would havfe been an easy matter to drive 
away the rebels, who proved themselves to be a most coward¬ 
ly set of men, particularly the cavalry, for very often attempts 
were made to charge upon us, and notwithstanding the very 
large number of people collected on the enemy's side, appa¬ 
rently with that intention, under cover of the buildings and 
compound walls nearest to our camp, they seldom dared cou- 
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rageously to come out* for whenever they advanced a few 
charges of canister would soon disperse and make them all run 
away as fast as ever they could. 

For the first four or five days of the out-break our artillery 
kept up a brisk firing, but after that it was considered unadvi- 
sable to exhaust our magazine, for the rebels took great care 
to always keep well under covef, and we could not do much 
execution among them. 

The heat was very great, and what with the fright, want 
of room, want of proper food and care, several ladies and sol¬ 
diers’ wives, as also children, died'with great distress. Many 
officers and soldiers also were sun-struck from exposure to the 
hot winds. The dead bodies of our people had to be thrown 
into a well outside the intrenehment., near the new unfinished 
barracks, ami ibis work was generally done at the close of 
each day, as nobody could venture out during the day on ao- 
*oount of the shot aud-shell flying in*all directions like a hail 
storm ; our intrenehment was strewed with them. The dis¬ 
tress was sO great that none could offer a word of consolation 
to his friend, or attempt to administer to the wants of each 
other. I have seen the dead bodies of officers and tenderly 
brought up young ladies of rank (Colonel’s and Captain’s daugh¬ 
ters) put outside in the verandah amongst the ruin, to await the 
time when*the fatigue party usually wejifc round to carry the 
dead to the well, as above, for there was scarcely room to shel¬ 
ter the living, the buildings were so sadly riddled that every 
safe corner available was considered a great object. 

The enemy now commenced firing live shells well heated, 
with the intent of setting fire to the tents of officers in the 
compound, as also to the thatched barrack, which, though has¬ 
tily covered over with tiles, was not proof against fire. The 
tents therefore bad all*to be struck, as several had thus been 
burnt, and at last, on the 13tli of June, the barrack also took 
fire ; it was about 5 r. M., and that evening was one of unspeak¬ 
able distress and trial, for all the wounded and sick were in it, 
also the families of the soldiers and drummers. The fire took 
ou the south side of it, p.nd the breeze being very strong, the 
flames spread out so quickly that it Was a hard matter to remove 
the women and children, who were all in great confusion, so that 
the helpless, wounded and sick could not bercmoved,and were all 
burnt down to ashes (about forty or upwards in number). The 
whole of the medicines were also there and shared the same fate. 
All that the doctors could save was a box or two of surgical 
instruments and a small chest of medicines, so that after that was 
expended the sick could get no medicine. It was perfectly 
impracticable to save any of the wounded or the medicines 
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in consequence of the insurgents collecting in very large bodies 
in the adjacent compounds and buildings, with their muskets 
and swords, ready every moment to pounce down upon us, and 
the men were compelled to keep their places under the walls of 
the intrenchment, and could not bear 4 a helping hand to those 
in the barracks. 

The enemy on this occasion were upwards of 4,000 in 
number, as a reinforcement had only just been received by 
them from the neighbouring stations, and it [appears that they 
had come with lull determination to make a charge on that 
occasion, for they made several attempts, but were successively 
repulsed by our artillery. Had they come on, there is no 
doubt they would have defeated us, but it is quite certain that 
we should have slaughtered more than half of their strength, 
for every man of us was determined to sell his life dearly, and 
our arrangement was a very good one, for each individual had 
five or six muskets reedy charged at his command always 
standing against the wall, besides swords and bayonets. 

Subsequent to this, almost daily attempts were made on 
the part of the rebels to take us by storm, but they could not 
stand our artillery, and therefore all their cannon were directed 
upon our guns with the intention of disabling them. In this 
they so far succeeded that out of eight two sound ones remain¬ 
ed when*the intrenchment w'as vacated, as will hereafter 
appear. 

One morning, I believe it was the 21st of June, a very 
great mob was seen collecting all round our intrechment, their 
dresses were of diverse patterns and descriptions (for the 
regular corps of infantry never came out to fight in their full 
dress ; some few had on their jackets and caps, others even 
without the former, and nearly the whole dressed like recruits), 
for a number of Oude soldiery, or rather ‘ tag rag and bobtail,’ 
had joined them. It was their intention, as 1 afterwards learnt 
from the city pepole, not to spare ns th^t day even if they 
should all die in the attempt; and the newly created 
subahdar major of the 1st native infantry had sworn upon 
the Grunga-jull either to take ns or die.. The enemy brought 
large bales of cotton with* them, and placing them out they 
lay under cover of the same, attempting to approach us in that 
manner by pushing the balefi on, at the same time keeping up 
a brisk fire with their muskets. While this sort of thing was 
being done towards the south-east side from the church com¬ 
pound, the three new bai-racks were filled with upwards of 
500 men, endeavouring to drive away our picket and take 
possession of the rest, where Captain Moore again appeared 
as usual, and, previously arranging with our battery to send 
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grape from the south-west corner, he took abouttwenty-fivemore 
men from the intrenchment, and advancing undercover of No. 5 
barrack he .sent a few volleys, then going ahead behind No. 4 
barrack he inanaged to drive them all into Nos. 1 and 2, 
where a few roun/is of canister routed them out entirely, kil- 
lingabout.thirty-five or forty of their number. In the meantime, 
about 100 of the wretches, under the cotton bales, from the church 
compound, advanced in that manner to within 150 yards of 
the intrenchment. This was intended as an advance force, for 
shortly after the insurgents in the rear gave a fearful shout, 
and jumping off the compound walls, &e., advanced towards 
us, led on by the above mentioned subadar-major, who was a 
well-made, powerful man. However, almost the very first 
shots from our musketry caught him, and immediately after a 
few rounds of canister diretit towards the enemy did great exe¬ 
cution, killing and wounding about 200 of them, and thus 
causing a general dispersion. Abouf, the same time as the 
above, the intrenchment on the north-east corner of us caused 
much annoyance, for here aboift 200 of the enemy kept up a 
dreadful firing, and it took us about an hour and a half. I 
was attached to this corner, under Captain Kempland, together 
with Messrs. Schornc, Slieron, Jacobi (coach-builder), Duncan 
(hotelkeeper), and others, without musketry to silence them. 

This day I saw a very daring and brave act done in our 
camp. About midday one of our ammunition waggons in the 
north-east corner was blown up by the enemy’s shot, and 
while it was blazing the batteries from the artillery barracks 
and the tank directed all their guns towards it. Our soldiers 
being much exhausted with the morning’s woi'k, and almost 
every artillery-man been either killed or wounded, it was a difficult 
matter to put out the fire, which endangered the other waggons 
near it. However, in the midst of this cannonading a young 
officer of the 53rd native infantry (Lieut. Delafosse), with 
unusual courage, went up, and, laying himself down under the 
burning waggon, pulled away from it what loose splinters, &c. 
he couid get hold of, all the while throwing earth upon the 
flames, lie was soon joined by two soldiers, who brought 
with them a couple of buckets oi’ water, which were very 
dexterously thrown about by the Lieutenant, and while the 
buckets were taken to be replenished from the drinking water 
of the men close by, the process of pitching earth was carried 
on amid a fearful cannonading of about six guns, all firing upon 
the burning waggon. Thus, at last, the fire was put out., and 
the officer and men escaped unhurt. 

It may easily be imagined that by this time our barracks 
were so perfectly riddled as to afford little or no shelter ; yet 
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the greater portion of the people preferred to remain in them 
than to be exposed to the heat of the sun outside, although a 
great many made themselves holds under the walls of the 
intrenchment, covered over with boxes, cots, &c. In these, 
with their wives and children,' they were sec»re, at least, from 
the shots and shells of the enemy, though not so from the 
effects of the heat, and the mortality from apoplexy was con¬ 
siderable. At night, however, every person had to sleep out 
and take the watch by turns; so that nearly the whole of 
the women and children qjso slept under the walls of the 
intrenchment, near their respective relatives. Here the live 
shells kept them in perpetual dread, for nearly all night these 
shells were seen coming in the air and bursting in different 
places, often doing mischief. Thus the existence of those that 
remained alive was spent in perpetual dread and fear. 

The soldiers had their food prepared by the few remaining 
cooks, but all the rest had to shift for themselves the best way 
they could, and it was sometimes a difficult matter for many 
who had uncooked rations served to them to provide a mouth¬ 
ful of victuals for themselves and children. The.soldiers 
cooked and the drummers occasionally lent a helping hand that 
wav, but not without demanding and receiving high prices for 
their labour. Thus I have repeatedly paid a rupee and a half 
and two rupees for *the cooking of one meal of dall and 
cliupatties, and that too often not properly done. 

It is beyond description to attempt to give a detail of the 
innumerable troubles and distresses to which all in the in¬ 
trenchment were subjected. The poor wounded and sick were 
objects of real commisseration, for their state was exceedingly 
wretched. 

The stench also from the dead bodies of horses and other 
animals that had been shot in the compound, and could not be 
removed, as also the unusually great influx of flies, rendered 
the place extremely disageeable. 

Thus it will not be wondered at when I say that many per¬ 
sons were exceedingly anxious to get out of the intrenchment 
and go into the city, thinkipg from want of better information 
that they would be very secure there; in fact, several went 
out quietly in the night under this impression, and, as I after¬ 
wards learnt, were murdered by the rebels. 

Among others my own family (consisting of wife and a 
daughter, my infant daughter having died from a musket shot 
in the head on the 18th), two nieces. Misses Frost and Batavia, 
both of seventeen years of age, a sister and her infant son, a 
brother twenty-two years old, and two old ladies, wished very 

L 2 
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much to leave, but could not <lo so on account of our large 
number. It was therefore considered expedient that one should 
go and ascertain how matters stood in the city. 

With this view I applied to the General on the 24th of 
June for permission to go, at thd same time offering to bring 
him all the current information that I might collect in the city ; 
asking as a condition that on my return, if I should wish it, 
my family might be allowed to leave the intrenchment. This 
my request was granted, as the General wished very much to 
get such information, and for which purpose he had previously 
sent out two or three natives at different times under promises 
of high rewards, but who never returned. lie at the same 
time instructed me to try and negotiate with certain influential 
parties in the city so as to bring about a rupture among the 
rebels, and cause them to leave off annoying us, authorizing 
me to offer a lac of rupees as a reward, with handsome pensions 
for life, to any person who would bring about such a thing. 
This I have every reason to think could have been carried out 
successfully, had it pleased God to take me out unmolested; 
but it was not so ordained (it was merely a means under God’s 
providence to save me from sharing the fate of the rest,) for 
as I came out of the intrenchment disguised as a native cook, 
and, passing through the new unfinished barracks, had not gone 
very far when I was taken a prisoner 'and under custody of 
four sepoys and a couple of sowars, all well armed, was escort¬ 
ed to the camp of the Nana, and was ordered to be placed under 
a guard ; here several questions were put to me concerning 
our intrenchment (not by the Nana himself, but by some of 
his people), to all of which 1 replied as I was previously 
instructed by our General, for I had taken the precaution of 
asking him what I should say in case I was taken. My 
answers were not considered satisfactory, and T was confronted 
with two women servants who three days previously had been 
caught in making their escape from the intrenchment, and who 
gave a version of their own, making it appear that the English 
were starving and not able to hold out much longer, as their 
number was greatly reduced. I, however, stood firm to what I 
had first mentioned, and they did not know which party to 
believe. However, they let us alone. I was kept under cus¬ 
tody up to the 12th of July, on which date my trial took place, 
and I was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment in irons with 
hard labour, from which I was released by the European troops 
on the morning of the 17th idem. The trial and distresses I 
experienced and the many narrow escapes from death I have 
had during the time l was in the hands of the enemy will 
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form a distinct part of this narrative, as, from its being of a 
personal nature, and fearing it may not prove interesting to 
the public, I have omitted it here. 

Before proceeding further upon what took place in the 
intrenchment after I left I must not forget to*mention that our 
people dread nothing more than the setting in of the rains, 
which would have been a calamity exceedingly distressing, for 
in the first place the holes dug in the ground by the soldiers and 
others to secure themselves and children from the effects of 
sun and the shots and shells of the enemy would have been 
filled up. Secondly, the walls of the barracks, which till then 
afforded some little shelter, were in danger of coming down, 
having been well shaken in many places by the twenty-four and 
eighteen-pounder shots so incessantly fired for eighteen days; 
and again, our muskets would have been rendered useless, for 
there were a great many of them, and the men were quite 
unable to clean them all.' These muskets were always kept 
ready loaded, so that when ocqasion should require it each man 
could use upwards of half a dozen. In a word, one good 
shower of rain (such as generally takes place at the first fall), 
would have rendered the place perfectly uninhabitable and 
extremely insecure. 

It is true thftre were provisions yet left to keep the people 
alive on half-rations for the next fifteen or twenty days. Of 
grain we had a large quantity, and it formed the principal 
food of all the natives with us, which they preferred to otta and 
dall, as it gave them no trouble as regards cooking, for a little 
soaking in water was sufficient to make it fit to eat, and many 
scrupulous Hindoos lived the whole period entirely upon it. 
But, taking into consideration all the distressing circumstances 
related above, our brave men repeatedly requested permission 
to sally out at night and take possession of the enemy’s guns, 
or in case of failure die an honourable death rather than be 
thus tormented by a set of cowardly natives. Many officers, 
also, were of the same opinion ; but from a false hope of 
receiving a reinforcement from Lucknow, and the exceedingly 
great, though natural, attachment of the Women to their respec¬ 
tive husbands, fathers, and brothers, such a course was put off 
from day to day, which, if attempted, would, without doubt, have 
been attended with complete success, as I learnt that latterly 
the cannons used to be almost entirely abandoned by the soldiery 
during the night, and only a few Golundazes kept loading and 
firing them ; the musketry was kept up by a handful of sepoys 
placed here and there, more for appearance sake than with any 
intention of doing us much injury, though during the day it 
was not so ; but on the contrary, every exertion appeared to be 
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used by the wretches to torment us, and, as I now find, it was 
a matter of wonder and astonishment, not only to the rebels, 
but to every person in and near Cawnpore, how it was possible 
for a mere handful of people to exist, so long under such diffi¬ 
culties without suing for *peace or offering terms. However, 
such a course was in contemplation in the intrenchment, when 
I left (as above, on the 24th of June) ; but, instead of a pro¬ 
posal of this nature coming from our camp, that same afternoon 
a message was sent by the Nana to General Wheeler, offering 
to let him and all his people go to, Allahabad unmolested if he 
would consent to vacate the intrenchment and abandon Cawn¬ 
pore, and at the same time make over to him all the public 
treasure, the guns,and magazines in the camp. This message was 
brought by a very aged European lady, Mrs. Greenway, who, 
with one of her three surviving sons, Edward Greenway (of 
the firm of Greenway Brothers), and some others of her rela¬ 
tives, had sought refuge in a villa*ge belonging to the firm, 
called Nujjub Gurh, about, sixteen .miles from Cawnpore, thinking 
that the insurgents would not proceed so far away to molest 
them. In this, however, they were mistaken, like all the rest in 
Cawnpore, for the Nana soon found them out, and would have 
killed them there and then, but for a promise on their parts 
to give a ransom of a lac of rupees ; they were «kept alive and 
taken care of. 

Thus this poor aged and respectable lady was made the 
medium of communication between the rebel chief and the British 
General at Cawnpore. I would here beg to be understood that 
what I now write has been gathered from different sources, for 
I was placed in gaol, and had not the opportunity to see for 
myself; however, I have taken care to convince myself of the 
authenticity of the information I herein insert. 

The following day (June 25) was fixed by the General for 
an interview with any person whom the Nana might appoint to 
arrange matters ; and accordingly at about noon a man named 
Azimoollah, with a few of the ringleader sowars of the 2nd 
light cavalry, came to the camp and were received by the 
General in one ol the unfinished barracks outside the intrench- 
ment. Azimoollah, who could read and write English, attempt¬ 
ed to open the conversation in thatj language, but was prevent¬ 
ed from doing so by the sowars. It was agreed upon on the 
part.ol our General that all the Government money, the 
magazine in the intrenchment., with the guns (two only of 
which were in serviceable order, the rest having been injured 
and rendered useless by the enemy’s cannons) be made over to 
the Nana, and in return the Nana should provide tonnage and 
permit every person in the intrenchment to proceed to A llaha- 
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bad unmolested. This agreement was drawn up in writing, 
signed, sealed, and ratified by a solemn oath by the Nana. 

All hostile proceedings were stopped on both sides from 
the evening of the 24th. The 26t.h was employed by the 
English people in preparing ’for their journey, and a few 
officers were allowed to go on ejepliants to see the boats pro¬ 
vided as above. 

On the morning of the 27th a number of carts, doolies, 
and elephants were sent to the intrenchment by the Nana, to 
enable the women and children and sick to proceed to the 
river-side. It is reported that the persons who came out that 
morning from the intrenchment amounted to about 450, and 
a general plunder took place of what property the officers and 
others were obliged to abandon in the intrenchment. The 
men and officers were allowed to take their arms and ammuni¬ 
tion with them, and were escorted by nearly the whole of the 
rpbel army. It was about 8 o’clock a. m. when all reached 
the river-side,—a distance of .about a mile and a half; those 
who embarked first managed to let their boats go; thus three 
or four boats got off a short distance, though deserted by their 
crews, but the rest found difficulty in pushing them off the 
banks, as the rebels had previously had them placed as high in 
the mud as possible on purpose to cause delay. In the mean¬ 
time the report of three guns was heard from the Nana’s camp, 
which was the signal (as previously arranged) for the muti¬ 
neers to fire upon and kill all the English, and accordingly 
the work of destruction commenced. The boats’ crews and 
others were ordered to get away, some of the boats were set 
on fire, and volley upon volley of musketry was fired upon 
the poor fugitives, numbers of whom were killed on the spot, 
some fell overboard, and attempted to escape by swimming, 
but were picked off by the bullets of the sepoys, who follow¬ 
ed them on shore, and in breast-deep water. A few boats 
crossed over to the opposite bank, but there a regiment of 
native infantry (the 17th), just arrived from Azimghur, had 
placed itself in such a manner as to prevent their escape. The 
boats were then seized upon ^n both banks, the river not being 
very broad, and every man who survived was put to the sword. 
The women and children, mos£ of whom were wounded, some 
with three or four bullet shots in them, were spared and 
brought to the Nana’s camp, and placed in a pukka buildlhg 
called * subada ke kothee,’ and for the first three days no 
attention was paid to them, beyond giving them a small quantity 
of parched grain each daily for food and water to drink, leaving 
them to lie on the hard'ground, without any sort of bedding 
mats, &c. 
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Ow* young lady, however-, wan seized upon, reported to be 
General Wheeler’s daughter and taken away by a trooper of 
the 2nd light cavalry to his home, where she at night, finding 
a favourable opportunity, secured the trooper’s sword, and 
with it, after kilMng him*and three others, threw herself into a 
well and was killed. 

At sunset of the same day (27th of June) the Nana had a 
general review of all his troops, said to consist of corps, or 
portions of corps noted below,* and which had joined at 
Cawnpore from time to time sinco the 5th of June, 1857, which 
assembled on the plain of Subada, on the north of our vacated 
intrenchment. Here three salutes were fired from the heavy 
guns, one of twenty-one guns for the Nana as sovereign; nineteen 
guns for his brother, Bella Sahib, as governor-general; seventeen 
guns for Jowalla Pershaud (a Brahmin), as commander-in-chief, 
after which the so-called governor-general gave a short speech 
to (he army, praising them for their great, courage and bravery in 
obtaining a complete victory over the British at Cawnpore, and 
promising them a lac of rupees as a reward for their labours, 
which however, was put off from day to day, and the army 
never saw a pice of it. 

The Nana and his staff'then returned to their tents under 
the same salutes. 

In the meantime people followed after the advance boats, 
which had gone adrift at the first setting off, and which con¬ 
tained a good number of officers, soldiers, and their families ; 
they went a few miles, but returned without success. The 
boats did not, however, escape altogether, but were captured 
by the zemindar of Dowreea Kheyra, named Baboo Rainbux, 
near Futtehpore, and the fugitives, about 115, were all sent 
back on carts to the Nana. They reached on the 1st of July, 
and on the evening of the same day all men and officers, about 
seventy-five or eighty werfe killed in cold blood. An officer’s 
lady with her child clung to her husband so that it was impossi¬ 
ble to separate them, and they were killed together. The 
women and children on this occasion amounted to about 
thirty-five in number,‘making a total of prisoners, including 

* and light cavalry, the 1st, 53rd, and<56lh regiments of native infantry, of 
Cawnpore ; 1st and 2nd Onde irregular cavalry, and two regiments of Oude 
nature infantry, from Lucknow ; 17th regiment of native infantry and 13th 
irregular cavalry, from Azimghur ; 12th regiment of native infantry, 14th 
irregular cavalry, and No. 18 field battery, from Nowgong ; a detachment 
of the 10th native infantry, from Futtehghur ; a detachment of the 6th native 
infantry, from Allahabad ; three regiments from Lucknow ; two half regi¬ 
ments of newly-raised infantry at Cawnpore ; presides a great mob of Ze¬ 
mindars, &c., of neighbouring districts, who came well armed to assist the 
Nans. 
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the old lady, Mrs. Greenway, hjer son Edward, and three 
members of their family, about ldO in ail. These were then 
removed from the Subada kothee into a small building (near 
the Assembly Rooms), out-buildings of the medical depot, 
lately occupied by Sir George’Parker, where ithey remained in 
close custody, receiving only a small quantity of dall and chup- 
paties daily for food for the first few days, after which a little 
meat and milk for the children was allowed, as also clean clothes 
were issued from those forcibly taken from the washerman of 
the station, who had them for wash previous to the out-break. 
A sweeper woman and bheestie were also allowed some. Five 
of the sufferers died in bondage from want of care and atten¬ 
tion. It is not easy to describe, but it may be imagined, the 
misery of so many helpless persons, some wounded, others 
sick, and all labouring under the greatest agony of heart for 
the loss of those so dear to them, who had so recently been 
killed, perhaps, before their own eye si cooped up night and 
day in a small low pukka-roofed house with but four or six 
very small rooms, and that in the hottest season of the year, 
without beds or punkhas, for a whole fortnight, watched most 
carefully on all sides by a set of unmannerly, brutish, rebelli¬ 
ous sepoys. 

It is reported that the lives of the poor women were spared 
by the Nana from bad motives, and that he appointed a wick¬ 
ed old hag to persuade the helpless creatures to yield to his 
wishes; this message, 1 learn, was conveyed to the women 
w'ith great art, accompanied by threats and hopes, but it is 
pleasing to find that it was received with great indignation and 
a firm resolution to die, or kill each other with their own teeth 
if any forcible means were employed to seduce them. 

All this while the Nana continued to receive many more 
troops, which after mutinying had left their respective stations 
and poured from all sides into Cawnpore, so that about the 10th 
of July there were near upon 20,000 armed fighting men of 
all classes at his command, and the depredation they commit¬ 
ted in the city was excessive ; many rich Mahajuns were plun¬ 
dered and reduced to beggary, and the poorer classes of peo¬ 
ple suffered in proportion ; every person who appeared respec¬ 
table or well to do in the world was assailed, and his house 
searched under the plea of having Europeans hid in it, hut 
really for no other purpose than to plunder whatever property 
he might have worth taking. It is impossible to describe all 
the wickedness these wretches committed during so short a 
time. 

Fresh corps were being raised and recruits daily entertained ; 
a new~horse battery was formed. The zemindars all around 
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were directed to bring in tho revenue due by them; new offices 
were created and bestowed daily upon favourites. The Ganges 
canal (built with so much trouble and at so great a cost to 
Government) was bestowed upon the villian Azimoollah, who, 
together with about 150,of the Mussulman troopers of the 2nd 
regiment light cavalry and Tuka Sing, subadar of the same 
regiment, created a brigadier-general of the Cawnpore divi¬ 
sion at the time, were at the bottom of all mischief; it was 
through their instigation that the Europeans were killed in 
cold blood, as described above, as also the gentlemen and ladies 
with their families, that had arrived from Futtehgurh while 
our [intrencliment was besieged, who were alsb murdered in 
the most inhuman manner by the above wretches. 

The Nana caused to be proclaimed by beat of tom-tom 
throughout Cawnpore and its districts that he had entirely 
conquered the British, whose period of reign in India having 
been completed, they were defeated at Delhi, Bombay, &c., 
and dare not put foot in Cawnpore any more, as he was well 
prepared to meet any number and drive them away from all 
India. - He, however, soon found out his mistake, for it was 
not long before intimation was received of the arrival of British 
forces at or near Futtehpore. 10,000 troops were sent to meet 
it and beat it back to Allahabad, but the cowardly wretches 
soon found out to their cost how misevably inferior they were 
in courage to the European soldiers. The result of the fight 
is too well known to require repetition here. Reinforcement, 
after reinforcement was sent by the Nana, but to no effect, 
until at last he himself headed a fresh reinforcement and pro¬ 
ceeded to the seat of war, which had approached within twenty 
miles of Cawnpore; but on arrival he found his own courage 
no better than the rest of the villainous rebels, and that there 
was nothing better for him than to run for his life. He. did 
so, and with him the whole of his boasting army. On arrival 
at Cawnpore the entire population was so panic-struck that, 
leaving house and property, every man that had a hand in 
the rebellion took to his heels, and it is stated that there never 
was seen so great a flight as on tha^ occasion. People deserted 
their families on the .way to escape with their own lives. 
From noon till midnight nothing but immense mobs were 
seen rushing away as fast as possible towards the west. Some 
crossed over to Lucknow from Bithoor Ghaut, others went 
towards Delhi, and the most part of the city people hid 
themselves in the neighbouring villages, where they were 
nicely robbed by the Zemindars. 

* The sepoys are said to have been possessed of an immense 
deal of money, mostly in gold mohurs, which they purchased 
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at a great premium, having paid! as much as twenty-eight or 
thirty rupees for one usually of the value of twenty rupees. 
These men paid a rupee a head to the ferry to cross the river, 
on the banks of which they pitched away their muskets, coaits, 
pantaloons, &c.j and dispersed in different dtrections into the 
districts. 

Just after the defeat at Futtohpore of the rebels, a few spies 
(whether real or imaginary it is not known) were brought to 
the Nana as being the bearers of letters supposed to have 
been written to the British by the helpless women in the 
prison, and w,ith it, some of the mahajuns and the Bengalees 
of the city were believed to be implicated; it was therefore 
agreed that the said spies, together with all the women and 
children, as also the few gentlemen whose lives had been spared 
(said to be six in number out of seventeen officers, who had been 
captured about, the 10th or 11th of July .on their-way by water 
from Futtchgurh to tlus, and whose deaths were, also delayed 
under promise of a ransom),, should all be put to death, and 
that the baboos of the city and every person who could read 
or write Knglish should have tlicir right hands and noses cut 
off. The first order was carried out immediately— i. <?., on the 
evening of the 15th of July, and a decree was issued to ap¬ 
prehend the natives, baboos, &c., after the Nana’s return from 
the field of battle, where bo proceeded, as described above, on 
the 16th of July, after causing the murder on the 15th of the 
Knglish prisoners. 

The native spies were first put to the sword, and after them 
■the gentlemen, who were brought out from the out-buildings 
in which they were confined and shot with bullets; there¬ 
after the poor ladies were ordered to come out, but neither 
threats nor persuasions could induce them to do so. They laid 
hold of each other by dozens, and clung so close that it was 
impossible to separate or drag them out of the building. The 
troopers therefore brought muskets, and after firing a great 
many shots from the doors, windows, &c., rushed in with 
swords and bayonets. Some of the helpless creatures in their 
agony fell down at the feet* of their murderers, clasped their 
legs, and begged in the most pitiful manner to spare their lives, 
but to no purpose. The fearful deed was done most deliber¬ 
ately and completely in the midst of the most dreadful shrieks 
and cries of the victims. There were between 140 and 150 
souls, including children, and from a little before sunset till 
candle light was occupied in completing the dreadful deed. 
The doors of the buildings were then locked for the night, and 
the murderers went to their homes. Next, morning it was found 
on opening the doors that some ten or fifteen women with a 

M 2 
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few of the children had managed to escape from death by 
falling and hiding under the murdered bodies of their fellow- 
prisoners. Fresh order was therefore sent to murder them also, 
but the survivors, not being able fo bear the idea of being cut 
down, rushed out c lnto the'eompound and seeing a well there, 
threw themselves into it without hesitation, thus putting a 
period to lives which it was impossible for them to save. The 
dead bodies of those murdered on the preceding evening were 
then ordered to be thrown into the same well, and ‘ jullads’ 
were employed to drag them away'like dogs. 

It is too horrible to recount further on this subject; on 
the night of the 16th of July, the station was deserted by the 
rebels, as stated above, and early next morning the English 
troops took possession of it, but not before the wretches had 
set fire to and blown up the magazine, which was done by the 
last guard left by the Nana at about 8 A. M. 

Cawnporc, Auy. 29- 

1*. S. I forgot to mention that when the Nana broke up his 
camp, alter the English intrenehment was vacated, he proceed¬ 
ed to his seat at Bithoor on the 5th of July, where he caused 
800 guns to be fired as a salute in honour of the king of Delhi, 
eighty guns in memory of his late adopted father c Bajee Bao,’ 
ex-Peishwa of Poonah, Sattara, and shxty guns for himself 
on being placed on his throne. Twenty-one guns were also 
fired as a salute for the Nana’s wife, and a like number for his 
mother. 


Lieutenant Delafosse’s Account. 

Some time before any disturbance broke out in Cawnpore, and 
it was only suspected that there might be an out-break amongst 
the troops, General Wheeler ordered over from Oude a regi¬ 
ment of irregular cavalry, which was (Quartered in different 
parts of the cantonment. At the same time officers were 
ordered to sleep in the lines with their men, and assistance was 
asked from the Rajah pf Bithoor, %ho sent some 200 cavalry, 
400 infantry, and two guns, which force had the guarding of 
the treasury. A few days latar the Oude irregulars were 
ordered out of the station, as the General found he could not 
trust them, and were relieved by a company of the 32nd re¬ 
giment from Lucknow. General Wheeler now gave the order 
for all the European inhabitants to sleep near the 32nd barrack, 
also for the artillery to be ready to move down at any moment. 
On the 2nd June two companies of the 84th regiment arriv¬ 
ed from Allahabad, but on the morning of the 3rd, General 
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Wheeler gave orders for one dbmpany of the 84th, made up 
to its full strength, together witl the Company of the 33nd 
regiment to march to Lucknow, so that we had left in Cawn- 
pore 

60 men, 84th regimenf. 

15 ditto, 1st fusiliers. 

70 ditto, 32nd fegiment, invalids. 

59 ditto, artillery, six guns. 

On the morning of the 4th June, the officers of the caval¬ 
ry, 1st and 56t,h regiments jvere told to discontinue sleeping 
in the lines, but the 53rd being considered loyal, the officers 
of that regiment were still to stay with the men. On the 
afternoon of the Sunday (same day?) Lieutenant Ashe ar¬ 
rived with half a battery of Oude horse artillery (two 9-pounder 
guns, and 24-poundcr howitzers) having been obliged to retire 
on Cawnpore, as the troops that were with him on his way to 
Fnttygurh had mutinied hn the road. On the 5th June, the 
trenches being finished the guns were placed in position, and 
provisions for twenty-five days were ordered in. At about 
11 o’clock that night the cavalry rose, taking with them their 
arms, and two horses each—early next morning the 1st regi¬ 
ment was reported to have gone. The 53rd and 56th regi¬ 
ment appeared still loyal, remaining still in their lines, but 
as none of the officers were with the men, and there was no 
one to look after them, they also were off, without any one miss¬ 
ing them, between 8 and 9 o’clock, taking with them the regi¬ 
mental treasure, colors, and as much ammunition as they could 
carry—that afternoon every house was burnt, fires were to be 
seen in every direction. We could do nothing but stay where 
we were ; being too few in numbers to meet the rebels, as all 
the golundauz belonging to the artillery had gone away soon 
after Lieutenant Ashe’s arrival, volunteers for the artillery 
were called for from the infantry. Next morning, 7th June, 
a letter was received from the Rajah of Bithoor, who was sup¬ 
posed to be on our side, saying he meant to attack us; soon 
after two guns opened upon us from the north-west, and 
musketry from all direction ,'%. 

On the 8th, three more guns were brought against us, the 
number of guns against us increased daily, and on the 11th, 
the enemy had playing upon us night and day, three mortars, 
two 24-pounders, three 18-pounders, one or two 12-pounders, 
the same number of 9-pounders, and one 6-pounder. On or 
about the 12th June, the insurgents by firing carcases set the 
large barrack in which all the women of the 32nd regiment 
and the wounded were placed, on fire. No sooner was the fire 
perceived than the assembly was sounded, and every man had 
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to stand to his post, as we fexpected to be attacked. There 
was no place for the wounded and children to go to but in the 
trenches, where many of them had to remain night and day : 
there was no shelter for the men now anywhere, during the 
day, and from this dato we lost five or six men daily by sun¬ 
stroke. On the 25th of June, after having been on half rations 
for some days, the Rajah sent an East Indian woman with a 
note into the trenches to the effect, that all soldiers and Euro¬ 
peans who had nothing to do-with LordDalhousie’sGovernment, 
and would lay down their arms, should be sent to Allahabad. 
General Wheeler gave orders to Captain Moore to act as he 
should consider best. Captain Moore that evening signed a 
treaty to the effect that the Rajah should provide boats arid 
carriage for the wounded and ladies, down to the river bank, 
whilst on our side we were to give up what treasure we pos¬ 
sessed, together with guns and ammunition. On the 26th, 'a 
committee of officers went to the riVer, to see that the boats 
were ready, and serviceable. Every thing being reported ready, 
and carriage for the wounded having arrived, we gave up our 
guns, &c., &c., and marched out on the morning of the 27th, 
about 7 o’clck in the morning. 

We got down to the river and into the boats, without being 
molested in the least; but no sooner were we in the boats ana 
had laid down our muskets, and taken t>ff our *>ats, in order 
to work easier at the boats than the cavalry gave the order to 
fire two guns that had been hidden ; they were run out and 
opened fire on us immediately, whilst sepoys came from all 
directions, and kept up a heavy fire. The men jumped out of 
the boats, and instead of trying to get the boats loose from 
their moorings rushed to the first boat they saw loose; only 
three boats got safe over to the opposite side of the river, but 
were met there by two field pieces guarded by numbers of ca¬ 
valry and infantry. Before the boats had gone a mile down the 
stream half of our small party were either killed or wounded, 
and two of our boats had been swamped. We had now only 
one boat crowded with wounded, and having on board more 
men than she could carry ; the tw<% guns followed us the whole 
of that day, the infantry fired on us the whole of the night. 
On the second day a gun was se$n on the Cawnpore side, and 
opened on us at Nujubgurh, the infantry still following us both 
sides. On the morning of the third day, the boat was no long¬ 
er serviceable, we were aground on a sand bank, and had not 
strength sufficient to move her; directly any of us got into 
the water, we were fired on by thirty or forty men at a time; 
there was nothing left but for us to charge and drive them 
away, so fourteen of us were told to go on shore and do what 
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we could. Directly we got *on afore the insurgents retired, 
but having followed them up too tar we got cut off' from the 
river and had to retire ourselves, as we were being surrounded; 
we could not make for the river but had to go down parallel 
with it, and came at the rivel- again n mile l^wer down, when 
we saw a large number of men right in front waiting for us, 
and another lot on the other bank should we try to get across 
the river. On the bank of the river, just by the force in front, 
was a temple; we fired a volley, and made for the temple, in 
which we took shelter, losing one man killed and one wounded ; 
from the door of the temple we fired on many of the insurgents 
that happened to show themselves ; finding they could do 
nothing against us while we remained inside, they heaped 
wood all round, and set it on fire ; when we could no longer 
stay on account of the smoke and heat, we threw off what 
clothes we had, and each taking a musket charged through the 
fire. Seven of us out *>f twelve got' into the wafer, but 
before we had gone far two poor fellows were shot, there 
were only five of us left now ; we had to swim whilst the 
enemy followed ns on both banks wading and firing as .fast as 
they could. After we had gone about three miles down the 
stream, one of our party, an artilleryman, to rest himself, 
began swimming on his back, and not seeing in which direction 
he was swimming, floated to the shore and got killed. When 
we had got six miles, firing on both sides ceased, and soon after 
we were hailed by some natives from the Oude side, who 
asked us to come on shore, and they would take us to 
their raja, who was friendly to the English. We gave 
ourselves up and were taken six miles inland, to the raja, who 
treated us very kindly, giving us clothes and food. We 
stayed with him about a month, as he would not let us leave, 
saying the roads were unsafe. At last lie sent us off on the 
29t.h July, to the right bank of the river, to a zemindar of a 
village, who got us a hackery, and wo took our departure on 
the 31st for Allahabad, but met a detachment of the 84th under 
the command of Lieut. Wodehouse, before we had gone ten 
miles, and marched up with them to Gawnpore. I enclose a 
list of killed and wounded, as far as my memory could serve 
me, also the ladies that were in the station. 

Engineers. —Capt. Whiting killed in boat, Lieut. Ferris, 
ditto. 

Artillery .—Major Larkins, Mrs. Larkins and children ; Lieut. 
Dempster killed; Mrs. Dempster and children; Lieutenant 
Ashburner missing; Lieut. Ashe killed in a boat; second Lieut. 
Martin wounded ; second Lieut. Sotherby wounded ; Doctor 
Macaulay brought back. 
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Cavalry .—Major Vibart, Mrs. Vibart and family; Capt. Sep- 
pings, Mrs. Seppings and cfild; Capt. Jenkins killed; Lieut. 
K. Quin, fever; Lieut. C. Quin wounded; Lieut. Harrison 
killed; Lieut. Manderson ; Lieut. Wren ; Lieut. Daniell 
wounded, brought in bopt; Lieut. Balfour wounded ; Lieut. 
Main warning wounded ; Lieut. Boulton killed and Lieut. 
Stirling. 

Her Majesty's 32 nd. —Capt. Moore killed in boat ; Mrs. 
Moore brought back; Lieut. Wainrigbt; Mrs. Wainright ; 
Miss Wainright; Ensign Hill; and Mrs. Hill. 

Her Majesty's 34 t.li Regiment .—Lieut. Sanders. 

1st Fusiliers. —Lieut. Hanwell killed in boat. 

1st Native Infantry. —Col. Ewart wounded ; Mrs. Ewart and 
child; Capt. Atliill Turner wounded, brought in boat ; Mrs. 
Turner died of fever; Capt. Elms; Capt. Smith killed; Lieut. 
Satehwell died in boat; Lieut. Wheeler killed; Doctor Newen- 
ham anil children, and Mrs. Newenham fever. 

53rd Native Infantry .—Major Jlilldersden wounded ; Capt. 
Reynolds killed; Mrs. Reynolds fever; Capt. Belson and chil¬ 
dren ; Mrs. Belson fever ; Miss Campbell; two Miss Glasgows ; 
Lieut. Jellicoe and child; Mrs. Jellicoe fever; Lieut. Arm¬ 
strong ; Lieut. Master wounded, brought in boat ; Lieut. 
Bridges ; Lieut. Thomson ; Lieut. Prole killed; Lieut. Delafos- 
se escaped; Ensign Dawson; Ensign Eorman wounded ; Doc¬ 
tor Colly er. 

5Cd/t Native Infantry. —Col. Williams apoplexy ; Mrs. 
Williams wounded ; Miss Williams fevCr ; two Miss Williams; 
Major Prout sun-stroke ; Mrs. Prout; Captain Kempland; Mrs. 
Kempland and children; Lieut. Goad; Lieut. Fagan wounded, 
brought in boat; Lieut. Mooris ; Lieut. Warde ; Lieut. Hender¬ 
son, wounded; Lieut. Jackson; 67th N. I.; Mrs. Jackson; 
and Lieut. Battine, 14th N. I. 

General Wheeler, commanding; Lady Wheeler; two Miss 
Wheelers ; Mrs. Blair ; two Miss Blairs ; (one died of fever); 
Mrs. Fraser brought in boat; Mrs Evans; Mrs. Darby and 
infant; Miss Bisset ; Miss Swinton and three children ; Miss 
Crips ; Colonel llillersden killed ; ^Brigadier Jack fever; Jack, 
Esq. killed; Col. Wiggins killed in boat; Major Lindsay fever; 
Mrs. Lindsay fever; Capt. Williamson; Mrs. Williamson and 
child ; Revd, Moncrieff; Mrs. Modcrieif; Doctor Garbett fever ; 
Doctor Allen ; Mrs. Allen ; Doctor Harris ; Mrs. Harris: Miss 
Brightman fever ; Doctor Bowling ; Mrs. Bowling and child ; 
Doctor Chalwin (vet. surg.) killed; Mr. and Mrs. Chalwin ; Miss 
White; Lieut. Harris; Mrs. Wade, fever; Mrs. George (Lind¬ 
say ?); three Miss Lindsays; Ensign Lindsay; Mr. Cox (late 1st 
Fussilers) killed; Mr. llillersden, and child, fever; Sir George 
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Parker sun-stroke; Mr. McKilop killed; Mr. Stanley (?) 
wounded, Capt. Angelo wounded? Mr. Baines, Mr. Nelson (?) 
brought in boat; Mr. Latouche ; Mr. Killurdon wounded; Mr. 
Gum, (?) brought in boat; Mr. Anderson ; Mrs. Anderson ; Mr. 
Cooke ; Mr. Campbell ; Kevd.' Haycoek ; Mm Haycock ; Mrs. 
Christie; Mr. Christie and fajnily ; Mr. Fagan; Mrs. Fagan 
and family, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Therman. 

The whole of the married women and children; II. M.’s 32d 
regiment. 

1st company 6th battalion artillery, married women and 
children of the company. 

Mrs. Shore, Mrs. Jackford, also many persons who came 
into the station with their families, and whose names I do not 
know. 

Hr. Boyes, Mrs. Boyes. 

STATEMEtfr OF MARIAN At AH, 

On the 3rd of May all tjic native infantry and cavalry 
regiments at Cawnpore mutinied and ran off to loot the trea¬ 
sury, which they took. They then burnt the collectors house 
and proceeded to Kulianpore seven miles from Cawnpore, and 
encamped there. At this place the Nana Salieb met them, and 
said to the mutineers, “ you receive seven rupees from ' the 
British Government, Jfr will give you fourteen. Don’t go to 
Delhi, stay here, and your name will he greater, kill all the 
English in Cawnpore first, and I will give you each a golden 
bracelet.” On hearing this, all the mutineers agreed to the 
terms of the Nana, They made a subadar of the first regi¬ 
ment, general, and he again made all the havildars, naicks, 
captains, lieutenants, and ensigns. The Nana said, <{ I will 
supply you all with food.” On the following day, the Nana 
with the above regiments proceeded to Cawnpore, looted all 
the residents’ houses and then set fire to them. All the resi¬ 
dents were in the entrenchment; those who did not go there 
were all murdered, together with the drummers and native 
Christians. It was the intention of some of the officers to 
blow up the magazine, and i’or this purpose proceeded into the 
station. When they reached the canal, all the regiments fired 
on the party, killed one offiper, adjutant of 2nd cavalry, and 
the rest escaped to the entrenchment for their lives ; they un¬ 
fortunately left a gun behind them, which they had taken from 
the entrenchment. On the party reaching the camp, fire was 
opened on the English people by the mutineers, and cannons 
were placed on the three sides of the entrenchment. On the 
canal side a 24-rpounder, on the hospital side an 18-pounder, on 
the third side near subadar, two 12-pounders were placed. 
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There were only six guns ihside the entrenchment, only nine- 
pounders. The guns from I'the entrenchment only fired for 
twenty-four hours, being injured by the heavy shots of the 
enemy. The mutineers fired day and night for twenty-two 
days. Many of,the English people died from wounds from 
eannon balls, musket balls, hunger and thirst, and coupde soleil. 
Nearly all the bhistees were killed by cannon balls. The chief 
well being outside the entrenchment, the people got very little 
water to drink, except what the soldiers drew for them under 
fire of the guns. 

After ten days a ball burst on the roof of the pucka house 
in the entrenchment, which set the building on fire ; all the 
good clothes and other articles belonging to the ladies and 
children were burnt; for this reason they were reduced to the 
greatest straits, and very little food was cooked, as nearly all 
the servants ran away from fright. The soldiers used to cook 
for the ladies and children, but for several days they took no 
food at all. During this period about 150 men, women and 
children died from natural jcauses and wounds, particularly 
women <and children ; some died from the falling of walls, and 
others from anxiety, fatigue, and exposure. Mr. Jacobi’s wife 
was hiding in one of the Nawab’s houses, and was discovered 
by a sowar, who took her to the Nana Saheb in Hindoostanee 
clothes, having caught her in one of •the ghauts crossing to 
Lucknow, the Nawab was sending her there for safety. The 
Nana imprisoned her with one Mrs. Greenway. The sepoys 
were by this time becoming disgusted at the fight continuing 
so long, and told the Nana, “ if you don’t keep your promise 
with us, we will kill you.” On this the Nana Saheb said, 
“ don’t be alarmed, I will give you more than I promised.” 
He then said to Mrs. Jacobi, “ will you take a note to Ge¬ 
neral Wheeler ?” she said, “ yes,” the letter was written and 
shut by Mrs. Jacobi to the General. She was not at first al¬ 
lowed to come near the camp by the soldiers, but when they 
heard the English voice, they allowed her to do so. The con¬ 
tents of this letter were—“ it is far better for you who are 
alive to goat once to 1 Allahabad, (Unless you wish to continue 
fighting; if so, you can do so. Let Cawnpore be given up, 
and you shall be saved.” On reaching the entrenchment Ge¬ 
neral Wheeler went to meet Mrs. Jacobi, and when he read 
the note, he said, “ I cannot agree to anything sent this way 
by letter; if the Nana has any propositions to make, tell him 
to make it in person.” Mrs. Jacobi took the reply back to 
the Nana. He said, “if the Europeans will cease firing, I 
will go and send a reply.” The General said, “ let both sides 
cease firing during the conferencethis was agreed to. On 
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the following clay the Nana, 11s brother, BabbaBhut, and 
nephew and a large party of soldiers came up to the entrench¬ 
ment. GeneralWheeler was ready to meet them. The Na¬ 
na said, “ take away all the women and children to Allaha¬ 
bad, and if your men want to'fight come batik and do so. We 
will keep implicit faith with.you.” General Wheeler said, 
“ you take your solemn oath according to your custom, and 
I will take an oath on my Bible, that I will leave the entrench¬ 
ment.” The Nana said, “ our oath is that whoever we take 
by the hand, and any one yho relies on us, we never deceive, 
for if we do, God will judge and punish us.” General Wheel¬ 
er said, “ if you intend to deceive me, kill me at once—I am 
not armed.” The Nana replied, “ I will not deceive you, re¬ 
ly on us, 1 will procure food, &c., and convey you to Allaha¬ 
bad.” On this the General went into the entrenchment and 
consulted with the soldiers, who said, “ there is no reliance to 
be placed on natives; thdjr will deceive you.” A few said 
“ trust them, it is better to dp so.” On this the General re¬ 
turned and said, “ I agree to your terms; see us only as far as 
Futtehpore, from thence we can get easily to Allahabad?” The 
reply was, “ no, sir, I will see you all safe to Allahabad. Twenty 
boats were then ordered with covers to them. When the Nana 
saw all was settled, he said “ don’t let the treasure be taken 
away, send that to in*” The General said “ you may have 
the money.” There were three lacks in cash at this time. The 
Nana said “ You will breakfast on board the boats at 10 A. M. 
to-morrow, and also dine on board, and leave the intrench- 
ment clear by 11 a. M.” The General assented to this. They 
were all ready, when a message from the Nana came, saying, 

“ the boats will not be ready to-day, you must leave to-morrow, 
you had better leave in the evening, &e. “the General’s 
reply to this was, “ I won’t leave at night, as you may play 
us false.” The Nana then said “ very well, you can leave at 
4 p.m.” On the following day the Nana took away all the 
treasure. At this time some delay again took place in their 
departure. All the ladies and children were dressed and ready. 
The General asked the Nama, “are all our servants to go 
With us ? or do you supply us with servants ?”. The reply was, 

“ yes, you can take them.” .The next day, though suspicions 
were entertained of the faith of the Nana’s party, still they 
hoped all was right. The Nana sent word on Sunday to say 
the servants were not to go; that the ladies and women could 
look after themselves. On this being heard, they were all 
alarmed. At 7 A. M. the mutineers surroundod the entrench¬ 
ment, and all the English were in their power. The servants 
ran away and were cut down ; a few escaped; all were alarmed. 
The rebels entered the entrenchment, and said, “ come to the 

N 2 
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boats, all is ready.” xne itiUies and children were sent on 
elephants, doolies, &c., and the men marched to the l'iver, and 
then embarked in the boats. When they all saw food prepared 
and all comfortable, they were delighted. When a few had gone 
on board, and others were waiting to embark on the river side, 
a gun opened on them with canister shot (this gun and others 
had been masked) ; one boat took fire, and then another gun 
was opened, and four boats were fired. Those who escaped 
the fire, jumped into the water. The sepoys also fired with 
the muskets. The sowars entered the water on horse back 
and cut numbers down; fifteen boatloads of the English were 
massacred; 108 women and children escaped this massacre, 
but many of them were wounded. The Nana said, “ don’t kill 
those, put them in prison.” One boat in which was General 
Wheeler was paddled off by the soldiers. The poor people 
were crying in the boats, and when in the water were calling out 
on God for help. A daughter of General Wheeler was taken 
off by a sowar, and put into his house along with his wife 
near the Chowel Church. This girl remained with this man 
till night. He went out and came home drunk and loll asleep. 
She took a sword and cut off his head, his brother’s head, two 
children’s hfeads and his wife’s, and then walked into the night 
air where she saw other sowars, and said to them “ go inside 
and see how nicely I have been nibbing the Ressalla’s feet.” 
They went inside and found all of them dead. She then jump¬ 
ed into a well and was killed. From fear, seeing what this 
girl had done, none of the rebels would have anything to say 
to the Englishwomen, whom the Nana at first proposed to 
give to the soldiers. 115 women and children were impri¬ 
soned with scarcely any food for six days ; they eat gram 
and such trash. The boat containing General Wheeler and 
other ladies and gentlemen got off far, about twenty-two 
miles, and were then seized by the zemindars. “ .Taagenhow ” 
had their hands tied behind their backs, and sent them 
back to the Nana. Mr. Reed, Mr. Thomas Greenway, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, Mr. McKenzie, and Captain McKenzie, Hr. 
Harris and several Europeans Were among this party. The 
Nana was much pleased. “ Owing to the General’s old age,” he 
said, “ loosen his arms.” IJoosat Sing, Kotwal of Cawnpore, 
said, “ don’t do so.” The Nana then said, “ take him to the 
guard, and let the others remain where they are.” A sepoy and 
a sowar then killed each European. I)r Harris was wounded 
with two balls. He abused the rebels before he died, said “ shoot 
me or kill me, my countrymen will revenge my death before 
long.” Two sowars then cut him down and he died. If the ze¬ 
mindars had not seized this boat, all would have been saved in 
it. Those ladies who were first in the Nana’s prison, he ordered 
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them food of the worst descripticiv from the bazar. Ten days 
after this he sent them to a mouse, the Assembly rooms. 
The Nana then wrote to the rebels at Delhi mentioning the 
number of women and children he had taken prisoners, and so¬ 
liciting instructions regarding' them. *A replj* was received that 
they were not to be killed. The Nana then entertained servants 
lor the prisoners. Again, shortly after the mutiny at Allahabad, 
a sowar came and reported to the Nana that one of the impri¬ 
soned ladies had written to Allahabad, and that a large body of 
Europeans was advancing on Cawnpore; on this the Nana gave 
orders to kill every one, and to spare none. This took place on 
the 15th July ; but the General and others who were brought 
back were killed on the 2nd of the month. When the prisoners 
heard of the Nana’s orders to kill them, they tore their clothes, 
and with the shreds fastened the doors. One of the sowars 
killed the native doctor, then the cook and methranee ; then 
one sowar jumped from over the wall and began the slaughter, 
and other sowars then came through the door. All the prisoners 
were killed. This was duly reported to the Nana, who ordered 
the ladies to be cast into a well, and the twenty-five* women 
and children who remained alive under the heap of dead bodies, 
were killed by executioners; and some of the little children 
were dashed to pieces against the ground. This took place ear¬ 
ly on the morning of the 17tli July, and in the evening the 
Nana ran off to Bithoor. Many wounded women were thrown 
into the well alive with the dead bodies and earth. Before the 
Nana retreated they blew up the magazine. 


Deposition of James Stewart, Pensioner, late 

56tii N. I. 

I am a pensioner and was in the lines of the 56 th regiment 
N. I., at Cawnpore, awaiting for my pension pay and papers, 
being invalided in April last, when the mutiny took place at 
Cawnpore on the 4th June 1857. Entrenchments having been 
first prepared as decided, symptoms of disaffection were ma¬ 
nifested by the native troops. On the brealc-out the whole 
of the Christian troops an ft inhabitant's were directed to take 
shelter in the entrenchment. At 2 A. M. the cavalry and 1st, 
53rd, and 56th N. I., proceeded to the treasury at Nawbgnnge 
and gutted it and then proceeded to loot Nana Nawb, Aga 
Mecr’s son ; then commenced the work of devastation, laying 
every bungalow and house in ashes, after removing everything 
valuable ; the jail at the same time was opened, the authorities 
cutting for their liveB. The Christian inhabitants, such as re¬ 
mained outside the entrenchments, were all slaughtered, i. e. 
the mutineers made a very diligent search, so that hardly any 
escaped. On the 5th they prepared three batteries, one on the 
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east of the chureli, the second |at Puck Sarie on the north, 
and the third on the Sawada Kiootee, south of the entrenchment 
and opened fire, which they kept up for fourteen successive 
days and nights. All the buildings in the entrenchment were 
almost knocked down, or so much damaged that it was unsafe 
to be in the shelter of the walls ;. the severest firing was kept 
on the walls; loss in killed among the besieged by the 
firing was great, and the dead were cast in the well. The suffering 
from the extreme heat was very dreadful and indescribable. 
General Sir H. Wheeler on the 14t,h day put up a flag of truce 
(no sortie had been made as has been stated, or he wounded) 
as we had, i. e. the drummers of the three regiments had, the re¬ 
moval of all the dead, and had no more than on one occasion 
personally conversed with him, and received gram and a glass of 
brandy daily and hourly encouragement from that gallant 
officer. The only article of food was grain, which was 
steeped in four buckets and placed in such a position that all 
could help themselves. The tegn of the truce was that all in 
the entrenchment were to proceed by boats to Allahabad, and 
boats were procured by Nana Sahib, and the whole embarked; 
two boats only had let go, four guns were opened on them, and 
when they showed themselves volleys of musketry were pour¬ 
ed on them, the boats on the ghaut shared the same fate, some 
sunk, others were burnt, the poor Christians there, those that 
esaped being shot, were either drowned or taken prisoners, and 
these, mostly women and children, were tied and carried before 
Nana Sahib, who was encamped on the Dyee Plain. The prison¬ 
ers were tied and huddled together and shot. Some ladies and 
children were reserved for future proceedings. I, my wife, and 
a Mrs. Lett who were in one boat which was foundered by shots, 
we immediately slipped to the far side of the boat, and thereby 
bobbing our heads and keeping quiet, we were saved, and as 
soon as they moved off with their prisoners we had to strip 
and run in that condition, made for Allahabad, after enduring 
incredible hardship, what with want and exposure and dread 
of pulling into other brands ; in twelve days we reached that 
station. I have managed by begging at last to be able to make 
my way to Dinapore, and here am I with a wife cast on the 
sympathies of the generous public* as I am without pay, and no 
prospect of any for some time. 

Myoor Tewaree’s Narrative* 

He was one of our spies, and belonged to the 1st N. 1. 
When the mutiny broke out at Cawnpore he was with three 
companies of his regiment (the 1st or “ Gillies’ pultun”) at 
Banda. On the breaking out of the sepoys at Banda, Myoor 
Tewaree saved the life of Mr. Duncan, and his wife, (Mr. D. 
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Was a writer, and instructed this kian in English) by concealing 
them in his hut, and afterwards rfporting to the rajah that they 
•were willing to turn Mussulmans; Eor this the sepoy fell 
into ill odour with his comrades, and when the mutineers, 
amongst the number, marched into CJgwnporg, the Nana took 
away from him all he had, about Rs. 350, and confined him 
with four more sepoys in the same house with the Europeans; 
At the fight of Futtehpore he was released by the Nana, 
went baek with him to the Gondir nuddee, and from thence 
came over to the English. His account of the Nana’s treacher¬ 
ous attack on the boats and P the escape and re-capture of the 
one boat, is as follows :— 

When the Nana’s guns opened on the boats, one boat in 
which Wheeler Sahib, the General, (it has now been fully 
ascertained from servants and others who were with the Eng¬ 
lish party, that General Wheeler was not dead, but was put 
wounded on board the b<mts,) cut its cable and dropped down 
the river, it was pursued by two companies of infantry and 
two guns along the banks of the river. Some little way down 
the boat got stuck near the shore. On coming up the infantry 
and guns opened fire; the large gun they could not manage, 
not knowing how to work the elevating screw.. With the 
small gun they fired grape tied up in bags, and the Infantry 
fired their muskets. I* did not hurt the sahibs much, for they 
returned the fire with their rifles from the boat, and wounded 
several of the sepoys on the bank, who thereupon drew off. 
Towards evening the sepoys procured a very big boat into 
which they all got and dropped down the river. Then the 
sahibs fired again with their rifles and wounded more sepoys 
in the boat, and they drew off and left them. At night came 
a great rush of water in the river, which floated off the 
sahibs’ boats, and they passed on down the river, but owing to 
the storm and the darkness of the night they only proceeded 
four coss. In the meantime intelligence of the sahibs’ defence 
reached the Nana and he sent off that night three more com¬ 
panies of a native regiment (1st Oude infantry;) these 
people in their boats surrounded the sahib’s boat, and taking 
them brought them back to Cawnpore. There came out of 
that boat fifty sahibs, twenty-five mom sahibs, and four 
children, (one boy and three half grown girls). The Nana 
then ordered the mem sahibs to be separated from the sahibs, 
and the sahibs to be shot by the “ Gillies’ pulton” (1st B. N., 
I). But the Gillies’ pulton said,—“ we will not shoot 
Wheeler sahib, who has made the name of our pulton great, 
and whose son is our quarter-master; neither will we shoot 
the sahib Cory—put them in prison.” Then said the native 
pultons, “ what word is this ?—put them in prison ? Now 
we will kill them all. So the sahiblogue were seated on the 
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ground, and two compamei of the Halner pulton placed 
themselves over against thgm with their muskets ready to 
fire. Then said one of the inem sahibs—she was the Doc¬ 
tor’s wife (question—what Doctor ? I do not know his 
name, but he wag either superintending surgeon or medical 
storekeeper )—“ I will not leave my husband, and if he must 
die I will die along with him.” ' So she ran over and sat down 
behind her husband, clasping him round the waist. Directly 
she said this, the other mem sahibs said, “ we too will die with 
our husbands.” Then their husbands said, “ go, go,” but they 
■would not, but going over they alf sat down behind their hus¬ 
bands. Thereupon the Nana ordered his soldiers* and they 
pulled them forcibly away, seizing them by the arms, but they 
could not pull away the Doctor’s wife, who there remained. 
Then just as the sepoys were going to fire, the padree—chap 
lain—called out to the Nana, and requested leave to read 
prayers before they died. The Nuna granted it, and the 
padree’s bonds were loosed so far as to allow him to take a 
small book from his pocket from which he read, but at this 
time one of the sahibs who was shot in the arm and leg, kept 
crying out to the sepoys—■“ if you mean to kill us, why don’t 
you set about it; be quick, and get the work done at once, 
why delay ?” After the padree read a few prayers he shut 
the book, and the sahibs then shook hands all around. Then 
the sepoys fired. One sahib rolled one way and one another; 
but they were not dead, only wounded. So they went on, 
and finished them with swords. After this the whole of the 
women and children, including those taken out of the other 
boats, to the number of 122, were taken away to the yellow 
bouse, which was your hospital ; this was the Bithoor raja’s 
bouse in the civil lines, where I and four more sepoys were 
confined, and where I had the opportunity of speaking to the 
sergeant major’s wife. After this when I was taken down with 
the rajah to Futtelipore, the women and children were taken 
away to the house, where they were afterwards murdered. 

Question.—■" Were any of the women dishonored?” No, 
none that I am aware of. As they*were taking the mem sahibs 
out of the boat, a sowar (cavalry man) took Miss Wheeler away 
with him to his house. She went quietly, but at night she rose 
and got hold of the sowar’s sword. He was asleep, his wife, 
son, and mother-in-law were sleeping in the house with him ; 
she killed them all with the sword, and then going out threw 
herself into the well behind the house. In the morning when 
people came and found them dead in the house, the cry arose, 
“ Who has done this ?” Then a neighbour said that in the 
night he had seen some one go and throw himself down the 
well. They went and looked, and there was the missee baba 
dead and swollen. 
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The X OUNG I .Inv’s STOirr. 

Sik,— The Friend of India ot *tbe 2Utn lviay i«os contained 
the following remarks :— 

“ The Indian Empire states that the young lady we mentioned 
some time since as having escaped from the> rebels (at Cawn- 
pore) was taken captive by the same sowar who carried off 
Miss Wheeler. For the truth of this we cannot vouch, but 
it is certain that there is one survivor of the massacre of Cawn- 
pore. She has as yet been unable to give a connected narra¬ 
tive of that dreadful occurrence, the recollection is still too 
overpowering.” 

This narrative I am enabled to send to you by the kindness 
of a former pupil of mine, Mr. George W. Stuart, of the Sud- 
der Court, Allipore, Calcutta. 

The young lady’s name, and a few particulars of her family, 
I enclose for your private^ satisfaction, not for publication. 

I am. Sir, yours obediently, 

W. Knighton, L. L. D. 
The College , Ewell Surrey, Avgust 9. 


Narrative. 

I was sixteen years <sf age when I accompanied my sister 
and her husband to Cawnpore, about six months before the 
mutiny broke out, and suffered with the Christians under 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler. Accounts had reached us on the 
17th of May of the disasters at Meerut, and then we were 
apprehensive of an out-break at Cawnpore. We were gathered 
into the barracks on the 21st of the same month and suffered 
dreadful privations from want of provisions and water, and from 
the frequent attacks which were made by the mutineers on our 
small body of men about 450 altogether, consisting partly of 
officers of native regiments and sixty artillery-men. 

An unfortunate treaty was entered into between General 
Wheeler, and the Nana Sahib on the 24th of June, the latter 
swore by his gods and upon*the Gunga to protect us and have 
us safely taken to Allahabad in boats. We entered these joy¬ 
fully, never for a moment expecting treachery, and were taken 
quite by surprise when we were fired on. The river in many 
places in the middle had no more than six feet water so that 
most of the boats were soon aground. Some of the small ones 
managed to push on aqd even then with difficulty. The firing 
at first was irregular, but after a while the balls Came whizzing 
past us as thick as hail, sinking many boats. I was on the deck 
of my boat seated stupified with terror and amazement, when 

o 2 
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I was further convinced of intmediate danger by seeing a party 
of sepoys enter the boat I wds in. I was seized in an instant 
by the arm by one of these savages—for savages and ruffians 
they looked. I was asked to deliver all I possessed ; money 
and jewels to the amount of 400 rupees, the sum I managed 
to take with me when I proceeded to the barracks, was now 
snatched from me; on replying in the negative to questions, 
whether I had more money and valuables by me, my person 
was searched rudely. My senses had very nearly forsaken me. 

I was in a sort of stupor. The search was made on my person 
while I was standing, but to speak more exactly I was made to 
stand while I was searched. The ruffian, as if to tantalise me let. 
off his gun over my head and shoulders in the most deliberate 
and cold-blooded manner. They afterwards shot two sweet 
little girls, sisters, who were between the ages of six and 
eight. The poor creatures were clinging to each other when 
they committed this diabolical act. Next they shot an Eurasian 
whose name was Kirkpatrick, a,merchant in Cawnporo. How 
many others were killed by the miscreants I could not know, 
for 1 felt dizzy, and sank on the deck. For what time I remain¬ 
ed in this state I have no iden. 1 returned to consciousness by 
feeling myself suddenly and rudely seized and thrown into the 
river. The next moment T was buffeting with the water. 1 
managed with some difficulty to get t<V iand and scrambled on 
shore. I crawled on my hands and knees till I reached a tree 
about half a mile from the banks, and hid myself as well 1 
could. My thoughts, oh heavens ! were agonising. My sister, 
her husband and children had, I had not the slightest doubt, 
been ruthlessly murdered. I shuddered to think of their 
dreadful fate. My thoughts next reverted to myself. What 
was I to do ? where could I escape ? surrounded as I was on 
all sides by the dreadful, revengeful and blood-thirsty enemy. 

I had no hope of escape. I offered tip a fervent prayer to 
(rod—Gracious and merciful Father, Thou wilt not desert me 
in the time of need ! Oh Lord, have mercy on me ! and such 
like prayers burst forth from my innermost soul. 

I fell by degrees into a sort of drowsy fit occasioned perhaps 
from weariness, from which I was aroused by approaching steal¬ 
thy footsteps ; on an instant I spiking to my feet, but instead of 
the ruffians whom I expected to see, to my great relief the 
well-known face and form of Miss Wheeler, the General’s 
daughter, was before me. In a few words I understood that 
she had been dealt with in the same way as myself i. e. thrown 
into the water by the men who perhaps thought she was not 
worth a bullet—that being insensible she would soon sink to 
th^t bottom of the river. Our agitation and fear, however, were 
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so great that we had not much 'of consolation to offer each 
Other. We had not been together more tfian an hour, I should 
suppose, when a party of the enemy surprised us. We were 
dragged in different directions, and of Miss Wheeler’s fate 1 
knew nothing till very lately. I was pushed and dragged 
along and subjected to every indignity. Occasionally 1 felt the 
thrust of a bayonet, and on my protesting against such treat¬ 
ment with uplifted hands, and appealing to their feelings as 
men, I was struck«on my head, and was made to understand, 
in language too plain that J had not Jong to live ; but before 
being put to death, that 1 would be made to feel some portion 
of the degradation their brethren felt at Meerut when ironed 
and disgraced before the troops. After a walk of about four 
hours 1 was brought to a place about four miles from Cawn- 
pore, very near Bitlioor, where some of the mutineers were 
encamped. I was almost in a state of nudity, for my clothes, had 
been torn to pieces when*! had been dragged along by the men, 
and I had the mortification o£ being made a spectacle before 
these heartless and cruel wretches clapping of hands and cries 
of £ klioob lcec!’ (well done !) burst upon my stupified 
senses. A circle formed round me. I sunk on the ground 
and buried my face in my hands. Oh, the agony of those 
moments ! At length 1 heard a voice speaking to my persecu¬ 
tors in rather a conciliatory tone. Spare the poor creature, 
and have compassion ou her. Let her alone; she seems dead 
already. 1 looked up, and saw an African. There was some¬ 
thing mild and compassionate in his look, lie relieved me in 
a great measure from the shame I was suffering, by throwing 
a covering or cliuddur on me. He asked me to accompany 
him. I immediately followed and was ushered into a tent, 
where 1 was desired by my benefactor to take rest. He 
made me understand that he would do all in his power to have 
my life spared. I thanked him for liis kindness. After a 
while he procured me a suit of native clothes, which he said I 
should put on. ‘ You are very unwell,’ he said, 4 your eyes are 
bloodshot, and face very much flushed.’ 1 knew that 1 had 
a strong fever on me, am> felt exceedingly weak. I replied 
that a little sleep would perhaps do me good. I laid my 
aching head on the mattress %ncl fell fast asleep. 

On waking I still felt so weak that I could hardly lift my 
head. I had a chupattie, or hand bread, and a little dhall serv¬ 
ed to me, which I could not eat. My sable benefactor I saw 
no more till I went to- Lucknow—be was an eunuch in the 
king’s employ and arrived in Cawnpore as an avant courier 
with some despatches from TVIoulvie Ahmedoollah, Shah of 
Fyzabad, to Nana Sahib. 
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I heard of gome ladies wnoge lives had been spared, and who 
fvere in a building called the ^Assembly-room. How I wished 
that my sister, at least, was among the number. 

I had been some time now with the mutineers, and was 
treated brutally. « How 1 survived my severe illness, having 
no proper nourishment given to,me or care taken of me, is a 
source of wounder to me now. Sinful as was the wish, I 
wished and prayed for death, but Providence willed it other¬ 
wise. 

As I understood the Hindustanee language thoroughly, I 
managed to glean from the conversation of the men that spies 
had come from Allahabad with news that the British were 
making arrangements to march on Cawnpore. A ray of hope 
shot through me at the prospect of being thus relieved from 
the hands of these merciless men. 

On the morning of the 15th of July, on getting up, I found 
that our camp was in an unusual bustld, news having reached the 
Nana that the victorious British,were marching on Cawnpore, 
after having routed the rebels first at a place called Khaga, 
about five miles from Futtehpore, on Monday, the 12th of 
July ; then at Aong on the 15th; and finally at the bridge on 
the Pandoo'Nuddee, or stream. 

An order was issued by the Nana for the women, children, 
and sick to be removed half way to Liicknow. I vainly hop¬ 
ed to have been excluded from forming one of the number. 
I was dragged and pushed along in my weak state, and when 
I actually sank from fatigue 1 was put on a cart, but not before 
1 had accomplished thirty miles on foot without shoes. On 
the 21st, we were joined by nearly the whole of the mutinous 
troops who had evacuated Cawnpore and Bithoor, and I could 
easily guess from our hurried marches for days that we were 
in full retreat. Whenever the news came of the pursuing 
gorahs, or white soldiers, the flight was continued with a per¬ 
severance worthy of a better cause. It can be easily imagined 
from this in what dread the sepoys held our soldiers. 

1 had to accompany the flying enemy, and made a detour 
of a great portion of ‘the North-West Provinces on foot, viz., 
Bareilly, Rohilcund, Futteghur, Shalijehanpore, and the dis¬ 
trict near Delhi. After travelling through all these places we 
joined the mutineers at Lucknow. On our arrival here I 
met my. sable benefactor, who* informed me that Moulvie 
Ahmedoollah Shah, commonly called the Fyzabad Moulvie, 
was one of the principal men or generals among the mutineers, 
and he was certain that the Moulvie would shelter and protect 
me if I wrote to him stating my hard case. The Moulvie, 
though he had a very great antipathy towards Christians, 
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especially English, was still in every way a good, feeling, warm¬ 
hearted man, and had declared ♦ his intention of protecting 
women and children. As a steadfast believer of the Koran, he 
thought it outrageous to harm them. Very different was the 
case with the Nana Sahib. 

As the Moulvie could read and write English, I had not much 
difficulty in making him understand my deplorable condition. 
On a piece of dirty paper, in which some salt had been served 
to me, I managed to scribble with a bit of charcoal a few lines 
to him, stating my case in a jew words, and begging of him in 
the name of his prophet, Mahommed, to help me, as it was im¬ 
possible to drag on my miserable existence with the native sol¬ 
diers, whose conduct to me was cruel in the extreme. The kind 
African, under whose advice I acted, not only promised to 
take my note to the Moulvie, but to plead my cause for me. 
A day after he brought me a verbal reply from the Moulvie to 
the effect that the Bcgtfm, his mother-in-law, would take me 
under her protection, and that # i should be one of the ladies of 
her household. 

The following day a suit of clothes similar to those worn by 
Mahommedan ladies of distinction was brought to me, and I 
was instructed to bathe and proceed to the Begumfe palace at 
the Kaiserbagh. 

I shall briefly pass ever the particulars of my conversion 
to the Mahommedan faith and installation as a lady of the house¬ 
hold, as 1 feel pained to think of this period of my eventful 
existence; suffice it to say that I had to contend with suffer¬ 
ings enough to bend and subdue any woman. The effect of 
the ill-treatment I had endured tended to make me a down¬ 
right hypocrite. I could have been made to do anything, and 
I played my part as a convert to the Mahommedan creed in a 
style at which I feel astonished now. 1 was obliged to learn 
by heart portions of the Koran (Mahommedan Bible) and had 
mornings and evenings, to get through my devotions. If I 
excited the least suspicion in the minds of those about me of 
being a Christian, instant death would have inevitably followed. 
When I accompanied the troops I was af one time ordered to 
be blown from a gun, but on account of a hasty retreat I for¬ 
tunately escaped, though at the time I was glad of the order, 
for my life then was well nigli intolerable. 

In every respect I was well cared for and treated by the 
begum. My health rapidly improved, and the desire to live 
was now strong in me. I was well aware that the British would 
relieve the garrison of Lucknow, and that troops were on 
their way from England to punish the mutineers. 

I have already mentioned that I became a hypocrite. The 
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begum and the ladies of the household believed me to be a 
devout Mahonunedan. 1 was much praised when I said that I 
thought the English would not be able to relieve the garrison 
or even to approach Lucknow. 

Tilings progressed veuy favourably with me. The approach 
of General Havelock gave me some hope of escaping. I 
was here, I might mention, during nearly the whole seige, and 
oh, how often did I offer up my silent prayers for the little 
band of heroes struggling for life against an overwhelming 
force. e ‘ The way of God is in tip; sea, and His path is in the 
great waters; His footsteps are not known. But, although 
thou sayest, thou caust not see Him, yet judgment is before 
Him, therefore trust thou in Him.” 

Great was the boasting around me because General Have¬ 
lock had twice to fall back upon Cawnpore, but they miscal¬ 
culated his perseverance. On the 23rd of September, he and 
General Outram fought their way <nto the Residency. The 
mutineers retreated hastily in every direction. Even the 
little British force consisting of only 2,500 men, and these 
infantry and artillery, with merely handful of volunteer ca¬ 
valry intimidated their enemies, who appeared very numerous, 
iu fact, countless; all that the miserable sepoys could now do 
was to occupy Ioopholed houses found in the garrison, and 
keep uj» an incessant fire. « 

Nearly a month had elapsed thus, and reports were rife that 
the Commander-in Chief of the British forces. Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell, was advancing effectually to relieve the garrison, and the 
way in which he afterwards achieved his purpose has been 
aknowledged by all as excellent. 

The begum, with whom I was now putting up, was a grim 
and suspicious woman, and, when thwarted or annoyed, acted 
with prompt cruelty. She understood well her position, and 
on rumours reaching her of the frequent defeat of her troops 
by the British, she was irritable to the last degree. On the 
approach of the Commandor-in-Chief, her equanimity entirely 
forsook her. She treated me with great severity, and abused 
me frequently, calling me kaffir «r unbeliever, a hypocrite, a 
slut, and a serpent who would yet sting her benefactors. Her 
treatment of me at last became cruel, I tried to bear up with 
her ill humour as well as I could, for to have said a word 
to her would have been useless. Death, I knew full well, stared 
me iu the face should my conduct be* iu the least offensive. 

One morning she entered my apartments in a frantic state 
and commenced, as usual, calling me names. I thought it was 
one of her usual fits, but my eyes were opened when she said 
your General is approaching, but he will find it no easy task to 
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take Lucknow, for wo have done all in our power to strengthen 
our defences. You are, I am sur«, very pleased to hear of his 
coming. I can see it in yoijr very countenance wretch, you 
shall die rather than escape, I therefore advise you to prepare 
yourself to-day, and make your peace witjj Allah, for to¬ 
morrow at dawn of day you shall be shot. The reader can ima¬ 
gine my state of mind at this unexpected and appalling news. 
To die now, when 1 had survived so many hardships. But 
God in His wisdom sent me succour and consolation in my 
own servant. 

The ladies of the begum’s household are allowed servants 
or golams, slaves as they are called. The one in attendance 
on me proved a faithful creature to me in my time of need. 
This poor ill-used creature entertained an affection for me, be¬ 
cause I was kind to her; the slaves arc not generally treated 
well ; they are frequently thumped, kicked, and abused by the 
ladies. They approach fheir mistresses with trembling and 
fear, so that the slightest kindness goes a great way with them. 
On hearing from me my sentence she said with tears in her 
eyes, ‘ Mistress, I will try to make you effect your" escape 
from this place, for what the begum once says is never re¬ 
called. I heard before i. entered these apartments that you 
were to be shot to-morrow : but thank (rod there is yet time 
enough to act. You must go into the garden by the back door, 
and 1 will wait for you at midnight, under the pepul tree at the 
further extremity of the garden, where you must, change 
your clothes for coarse apparel which I will provide for you. 
The guards know me, and will allow us to pass without 
molestation, we will proceed to the Moulvic Sahib, and when 
we are once under his protection, the begum dare not touch 
you. 1 will provide you with a few rupees, which you must pre¬ 
sent, to him on your approach as nuzzur or present. He will 
be pleased if this respect is shown to him. Use flattery, and 
approach him as if you were his slave.’ 

I accordingly waited till the appointed time, and when I was 
convinced that all was quiet, I made my way in the dark from 
the palace as noiselessly as I possibfy could. I met my 
faithful companion at the appointed spot. After changing my 
apparel, I threw the clothes I had taken off into a well. After 
wending our way along an avenue or grove of trees, we were 
challenged by a sentry on duty. My companion explained, 
that we were proceeding tc> join our husbands at, the Moulvie’s 
camp. We were allowed, after due search, to proceed on 
our way. At dawn wp reached the Moulvie’s camp. The 
General Sahib, we were informed, was not. to he seen till -8 
o’clock, at which time he would drill his men. After waiting 
with feverish anxiety for two hours, there was a bustle among 
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the men, and I was informed that they were preparing for drill, 
and were to have a sort of sham fight. In a short time the 
plain was covered with infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The 
bugle sounded the assembly, and those who had not joined the 
ranks, rushed to f them from all* quarters. The hum of voices 
suddenly ceased, as 1 perceived a cavalcade proceeding from 
the Moulvie’s quarters. I was'informed that the General and 
his staff were approaching. Monlvie Ahmedoollah Shah was a 
middle aged man and had a somewhat distinguished mien. I 
could see that he had won the respect and confidence of his 
men. After riding with his staff from regiment to regiment, 
inspecting them, the infantry were made to go through some 
manoeuvres. The cavalry had to wheel round trot and charge 
the infantry, while they formed squares^ and knelt to receive 
the charge, and when the troopers were within a short distance 
fired a volley into them; they wheeled and retreated, and then 
the artillery opened fire on them. 

Various other manoeuvres were gone through. The infantry 
regiments marched in open column, while the bands played, 

‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland’ to their slow march; the troopsjand 
horse artillery on the right, and left. The force assembled, I 
was informed, consisted of 20,000 men of ail arms. Marching in 
this fashion, ihey reached the General Moulvie’s palace, when the 
order was given to halt, front dress adcance for general salute, 
and to my utter astonishment, ‘God save the Queen,’ was struck 
up briskly. After lodging arms the whole force was dismissed, 
the men cheering on, and the Moulvie expressing himself 
satisfied with the way in which the manoeuvres were gone 
through. 

After the parade, I approached with the rupees in my hands, 
with suitable phrases I won the Moulvie, to interest himself in 
me. ‘ Nobody,’ said he graciously, but in an upstartish way, 

‘ will molest you. Take apartments in the palace and have the 
slaves to attend you. You have followed our creed, and we 
must protect you.’ 

I was very comfortable so long as I remained at the Moulvie’s 
palace, and was free from ail espionage from the men as well as 
women, for the Moulvie was a despot., and could order any per¬ 
son under him to be put. to death, and his orders would be 
cheerfully carried out by his soldiers ; in fact, he was a deter¬ 
mined sort of person, and as he had taken an interest in me, I 
was not interfered with. 

I had made my escape from the Begum’s palace in the begin¬ 
ning of November, and remained under the Moulvie’s protec¬ 
tion till the 12th of that month, when he went out with his 
troops to meet Sir Colin Campbell, then advancing to the -relief 
of Lucknow. Before his departure he sent me again to the Be- 
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gum, with strict orders that I should be well-treated. She was 
still residing at the Kaiserbagh, aqd received me with moody 
silence. 

My feelings during the combat which, ensued in Lucknow 
may be imagined. I would have escaped at its commencement 
if i dared, but to have attempted it, would have been certain 
death. 

After a dreadful combat it became evident that the British 
would be everywhere successful, and then began a frightful 
route in our camp. 

Horses, camels, elephants, and carriages were prepared for 
the begum and her household. The mutineers were flying in 
all directions. In the confusion I escaped through a loophole 
of the palace, but the shots and shells were still whistling around. 
I knew not what to do. It was evident I was little cared for 
or thought of in the confusion which reigned around me from 
pursuit, therefore, I had nothing to fear, 'but how to reach the 
English camp I knew not. I advanced a short distance, but 
to have continued my qourse ifi that direction was to encoun¬ 
ter certain death as an incessant shower of grape was pouring 
in from every side. In this extremity I had to join a body of 
mutineers who took the direction to the north. I,.wandered 
about I cannot exactly say how long. We made a detour to 
Oude, I journeyed on foot, and put up with coarse fare, I 
thought the chapatlees and dhall now bouna bouche. I was 
strong, and I was well treated, and able to bear any amount of 
fatigue. Our numbers could not have been less than 1,000 men, 
with two guns; but they were augmented by fugitives join¬ 
ing in twos and threes daily. If the British, after the retaking 
of Lucknow, immediately had continued pursuing the enemy 
for days in every direction, they would by this time have been 
totally extinct. As for me my safety lay in accompanying 
them, nor would they have let mo depart. 

Councils of war were held among the chiefs ; but having no 
regular leader to guide them and bring their discussions to bear 
upon their movements, they wandered about a regular set of 
fugitives, until wo were nearly thirty miles from Allahabad, 
when they came to a stand still. They were now in a fearful 
state of min«j, and being exceedingly stupid, could be made to 
believe anything, for all they cared for was to have their lives 
spared. The British never before contended with such con¬ 
temptible foes. I kept very silent, for days; hut when I found 
that the men were so ready to take in every thing, I spoke to 
them and called for a council. They were eager to hear me. 

I explained to them that as their only hope was in the 
clemency of the Company Bahadoor, the best plan would be to 

2 v 
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send me with a proper escort to Allahabad, where 1 would 
explain their cases to the Gqvernor-General through the magis¬ 
trate of Allahabad, who I said was my cousin. I said that if 
they allowed me to manage their affairs, they would come off 
with their lives and liberality.* I made them understand that 
though a MahoAamedan now, I had once been a Christian, and 
having influential relatives, would urge their kindness to me, 
as a sufficient ground for their lives being spared. I tried to 
convince them that the British looked more upon their sparing 
the life of one female than the slaughter of 500 men. 

After reasoning and discussing the matter they at last con¬ 
sented to let me go. They were in ? fact like drowning men 
eager to catch at a straw to save their lives. I was made to give 
before 1 started to the chiefs or captains certificates that I had 
been well treated, for they said it was better to have something, 
in case I played them false. I readily agreed to this, and drew 
up about thirty certificates accordingly as they cost me nothing, 
and I was very anxious to get away from them. I left them 
with a light heart and journeyed on foot with about ten men. 
Oh, I .cannot sufficiently describe my feelings when I left them. 
I offered up a silent prayer of thanksgiving to God, that He 
had safely,brought, me out of such sufferings, degradation, and 
misery. After I crossed the Ganges, zemindars, landholders, 
thanadars, heads of mofussil police, one and all rebels at heart, 
perhaps, and disaffected, hearing that I had important despatches 
from the rebel’s camp for tho Governor-General, readily supplied 
me with palkics and bearers, and heaped presents on me. I 
arrived safe on the third day at my uncle’s factory a day’s jour¬ 
ney from Allahabad. The old man and his family at first could 
not recognise me ; my Mahommedan costume, sun-burnt face, 
and emaciated form tended effectually to disguise me ; but this 
was-only for a few moments, and then I was clasped in their 
warm embraces. I shall leave the reader to imagine the joy of 
that meeting. 

Synopsis of Evidence of the Cawnpore Mutiny. 

By isicut. Colonel G. Williams. 

[We are enabled, through the kindness of Government, to publish the follow¬ 
ing clear synopsis of evidence, which haff been prepared by Lieut. Col. Williams, 
from the numerous depositions taken by him, as well as from every available 
source, regarding the mutiny and massacre at Cawnpore. Most of the facts 
have been published before, but not in the connected and indisputably authentic 
form in which they are now given.] 

In April 1857, disbanded sepoys of the lftth N. I., when passing 
through Cawnpore, openly stated they had a difference with Govern- 
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ment, regarding the introduction of the new (and what they consider¬ 
ed) defiled cartridges. In consequence, the receipt of the news of the 
Meerut outbreak and the taking of Delhi, caused much excitement, not 
only in the city, but amongst the native troops in special, who 
already discontented, appear to have commented both freely and 
approvingly, on the mutinous conduct of their brethren, since about 
the middle of the month the officer commanding the station was 
informed, that the son of a 2nd cavalry trooper attending the school 
of Teeka Bam, had stated to his companions, that the troops at 
Cawnpore would follow the example of their comrades at Meerut. 
There was also a disturbance in the 2nd cavalry, caused by a sepoy 
of the 5Gth N. I., named Jaun Mahomed, of the 8th company, inciting 
the men to rebel, by stating that the native troops would all be blown- 
away from guns. This propagator of evil reports was however 
confined, and the disturbance quelled. General Wheeler at this time 
informed Sir Henry Lawrence by telegram that he thought the 2nd 
cavalry disaffected, but hoped the N. I. regiments were true. The civil 
police appear to have evinced*eal, for mutineers with plundered proper¬ 
ty from the north-west were apprehended and sent in prisoners by the 
thanadar of Shewrajpore, and even* the cantonment police, owing to 
the energy of Sir George Parker, behaved admirably, not a single 
case of theft occurring within cantonments. 

The troops however daily showed an increasingly insubordinate 
spirit, and Sir Hugh Wheeler on the 20th of May applied to Lucknow 
for aid, in consequence of which fifty of the 32nd Foot, under Captain 
Lowe, were despatched Ify dak carriages. On the 22nd May, Nana 
Dlioondoo Punt (summoned from Bithoor to aid the civil authorities in 
maintaining order,) encamped at Nawabgungc with a force of 300 
horse and foot, and two brass guns. 

On the 23rd General Wheeler telegraphed to Lucknow that it was 
almost certain the troops would mutiny during that night. In conse¬ 
quence of which impression it appears that many ladies took refuge 
in St. John’s Church, which had been appointed as a rendezvous in 
case of alarm. 

On the 26th, however, General Wheeler again telegraphed “ all 
well, very well, and likely to continue so unless some startling event 
should occur—the Police under Major .Parker, admirable,—not a single 
case of theft in cantonments.” But notwithstanding this, precautions 
appear to have been taken, as the contractors were directed to send in 
supplies with the least possible delay. 

The magazine admirably adapted for defence was neglected, whilst 
a slight mud-wall, barely four fget high, was thrown up around two 
buildings between St. John’s Church and the unfinished European 
barracks. 

On the 27th two squadrons of Daly’s and Gall’s horse who had 
come over from Lucknow, left Cawnpore to clear the grand trunk 
road. Tlieir subsequent mutiny at Korowlee, on the 1st June, with 
the murder of their European officers (Lieut. Carey alone escaping) 
is on record. This detachment was followed by another squadron ot 
Gall’s horse with two guns, but in learning of the mutiny of the first 
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party fell back on Cawnpore, and from thence returned to Lucknotr, 
Lieut. Ashe with his two gups was however detained by General 
Wheeler, and materially aided in the defence of the entrenchments. 
Captain Lowe with the fifty men of the 32nd and Captain O’Brien 
with fifty men of the 82nd foot were also ordered to Lucknow. 
Thus Sir Hugh Wheeler to assist Sir Henry Lawrence in over-awing 
a large and disaffected Mahomedarn city, chivalrously weakened his 
own already inefficient European force at the very time when he 
himself was at the brink of a volcano about to burst and overwhelm 
in one common ruin, all who hope the name of Christian. 

The Nana called in to aid the British was false and treacherous 
in heart, imagined himself injured by Government, lienee hated those 
lie was called on to support, and therefore seeing that the native troops, 
considered the stay of their empire, were notoriously disaffected, and, 
in many stations in open mutiny, thought it a fitting time to turn 
against a Government, from whom he had assuredly sustained no injus¬ 
tice, but on the contrary received kindness and consideration. It is 
difficult to specify the ejiact date on which he first commenced tamper¬ 
ing with the troops, for it is impossible to get the evidence of any 
individuals who were directly impli6ated in these treasonable proceed¬ 
ings; we,must therefore be contented with second hand hearsay evidence, 
and where such is corroborated from other and various sources, also 
bearing the impress of truth, it may fairly be considered reliable. 
Suffice it then to say that parties opposed to the Nana, previous to 
the revolt, hearing from public rumours his evil intentions and hatred 
to the Government, and naturally dreading his ascendancy, sought 
information of his proceedings from his personal attendants. It need 
scarcely be stated here, that most natives, especially those employed in 
a menial capacity, are open to bribery. Evidence of their secret 
meetings was thus obtained from a favorite attendant of the Nana’s 
(now a rebel with his master) named Ramdeen. Whilst the 2nd 
cavalry men do not appear to have attempted concealment of their 
treason—information regarding which was as usual obtained through 
abandoned women—a favourite courtezan of the trooper named 
Azeezum was told of the plot to raise the Nana to the throne, and 
related it to her particular friends. 

> No traces are visible of any conspiracy previous to the arrival of 
the Nana; but about that time it would seem, that two sowars in his 
service, one named Raheem Khan of Bishenpore near Bithoor, the 
other Mudud Ali of Banda, were employed to tamper with the troops. 
The 2nd cavalry already ripe for mutiny, needed but little persuasion. 
Subadar Teeka Singh, Havildirr-mjijor Gopal Singh, and sowars 
Shumsoodeen Khan, Shaikh Bolakie, Sirdar Beg and Rai Singh are 
said to have taken the lead amongst them. Meetings were held at 
the house of Shumsoodeen Khan, and sometimes at that of Teeka 
Singh. A resildar of the Nana's sowars Jwala l’ersaud was a con¬ 
stant visitor at the Havildar-major’s Gopal Singh; the Hindoo Subadar 
Teeka Sing was also admitted, to interviews with the Nana and his bro¬ 
ther Bala Rao, at one of which the Subadar is stated to have said, that 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans of the army had united as one for the 
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defence of their respective religions, and to have asked how the Nana 
could side \Cith the British by guarding their magazine and treasury, 
who is said to have replied he was at the disposal of the army. A 
meeting is also stated to have been held at Sookha Muleas’ ghaut at 
dusk, at which the Nana and bis brother Bala Azeem Oollah, the 
two sowars Kalieem Khan and Mudud Ali, with *the leading conspira¬ 
tors of the 2nd cavalry, met irf consultation for the purpose, we 
suppose, of fixing the day on which the troops should mutiny, since 
on the next day one of the conspirators named Shumsoodecn, who 
was drinking in the house of Azeezum. the favourite courtezan of the 
2nd cavalry troopers, told her that in two or three days the Poshwa’s 
rule would be proclaimed, and the Nana be* paramount, and that then 
he would fill her house not with silver, but with gold molmrs; which 
boastful speech was repeated by Azeezum ami her servant Buctawur. 
The magistrate appears to have been informed of these meetings being 
held, but the. Nana plausibly accounted for them, by stating their 
object to be the concerting of measures for pacifying the troops, who, 
it would, however, appear, though determined to mutiny, sought some 
pretext wherewith to justify their insubordinate proceedings, in addi¬ 
tion to that of the then common cfy, their religiou being endangered 
by tlje compulsory use of defiled cartridges; and which .General 
Wheeler sought in every and the most convincing manner, to do 
away with, sending his son and A. 1). 0. to the native officers of his 
own regiment, the first native infantry, to reason with them on the 
folly and absurdity of the charge ; even giving four cartridges to Lalla 
Budroe Nauth, the commissariat gomashta, as proof of what ho asserted. 
Hence the precaution of raising a slight wall as an entrenchment in 
case of necessity, was advanced as proof of want of confidence in the 
native troops by the Europeans ; again the unfortunate incident of a 
cashiered officer named Christie, firing on a patrol of the 2nd cavalry 
on the night of the 2nd June, and his acquittal after trial on the follow¬ 
ing day, on the plea of being unconscious at the time from intoxication, 
caused great dissatisfaction ; the mutinously inclined cavalry declaring 
openly that perhaps their fire arms might also be discharged by acci¬ 
dent some day. The violent and insubordinate conduct of the troops, 
particularly of the cavalry, though they still ostensibly took duty, 
caused many to take refuge in the entrenchments. The European 
officers however had tents pitched in the lines of their men, and 
with their families remained amongst them,during the night; thus 
evincing, notwithstanding their alleged want pf confidence in the men, 
a loyalty and devotion unsurpassed in history. On the 3rd of June the 
unwonted sight of the corpses of .a lady and gentleman floating down 
the river, and arrested near the 'mouth of the canal, created much 
excitement, and doubtless tended to stir up the minds of the disaffected 
to evil, whilst filling the hearts of others with sad forebodings of the 
coming storm. 

On Thursday, 4th of June, the 2nd cavalry having determined to 
mutiny sent away their families to the city, and at about half past 
one a. m. of the 5 th, 8tibadar Teeka Bing who was on picqnet duty 
with fifty sowars, near the .entrenchments, led off his party towards 
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Nawabgunge. The discharge of pistols and the bright light of the 
quarter master sergeant’s bungalow and horse litter set on fire by the 
troopers, gave the alarm. The mutinous sowars on demanding the colors 
were opposed by Subadar-major Bhowany Sing, who was severely 
wounded by one of them narped tlabee Sing. The 1st native infantry 
being delatory in th#ir«movements, a message was sent to the havildar 
major of the corps from Gopal Silig, havildar major of the 2nd 
cavalry, enquiring the cause of the delay, on which the regiment 
inarched and joined the mutineers, notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances and earnest endeavours of Colonel Ewart and his officers to 
keep their misguided men true to their colors; they however seem 
not to have attempted any violence, but merely to have marched off 
aWd joined their mutinous comrades at Nawabgunge. The 56th 
regiment on being joined by their officers drew up on their parade 
in an orderly manner, and after remaining under arms from 2 A. M., 
and being at daybreak dismissed, assisted in recovering the horses and 
arms abandoned by the troopers. Subadar-major Bhowany Sing, who 
had evinced such noble devotion and fidelity, was removed into the 
entrenchments, where he subsequently perished during the seige from 
wounds inflicted by a shell; thus tfhough an alien to both our race 
and creed, he gave his life freely for the Government he had long and 
honorably served. The twocorps of native infantry still remaining with 
their officers, though outwardly obedient, were evidently tainted by 
the plague spot of mutiny ; the line of the light company of the 53rd, 
and those of the grenadier company of the 56th, adjoined each other ; 
four or five men of the latter slote over to the former and got into con¬ 
versation with Havildar Binda Pandy and Madhoo Misser Pailwan of the 
light company. About this time, i. e. at 0 A. m. a trooper of the 2nd 
cavalry rode up to the lines of the 53rd N. I. with a message from the 
company of their corps that guarded the. treasury, to the effect that they 
would not allow it to be plundered until their corps joined ; at this 
movement the above-named havildar and sepoy of the light company 
shouted out “ glory to the great God, be prepared ye braves,"on which a 
rush was made to the quarter guard for the colors and treasure chest. 
Subadar Bhowan was wounded in opposing the mutineers, and the up¬ 
roar that ensued in both regiments, becoming very great, two shots were 
fired from the entrenchments into the lines of the 53rd, and one into 
that of the 56th N. I. A sepoy of the latter grenadier company named 
Gunga Ilaie, a Bhat, shouted out, they would all be killed, on which 
the entire corps dispersed and fled in disorder, but do not appear at 
that time to have dreamt of resistance, as even a commissariat sergeant 
with Budreenauth, the gomashta, getting rum from the commis¬ 
sariat godowns, was warned by the guard whilst deliberately loading 
their arms and divesting themselves of their uniforms to fly and save 
his life; many of the men also concealed themselves in the ravines 
close at hand, who readily joined on the sounding of the assembly by 
an officer of the 53rd. This corps appears to have been the least 
tainted, and we may in charity suppose that many even of those who 
deserted and joined their mutinous comrades, dill so from fear of being 
implicated in the consequences of the revolt, notwithstanding the con- 
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fidence in them evinced by their officers. As far as can be ascertained the 
numbers that remained faithful even after the return of the mutineers 
from Kuliianpore, are as follows, but the list is not of course a 
complete one, and no depositions having been received from any of the 
1st N. I., their numbers are not.known :—2nd cavalry, one subadar, 
two havildars, four sowars, one native doctor; 53r4 N. I., six subadars, 
four jemadars, nine havildars, six naicks and twenty-two sepoys; 56th 
N. I., one jemadar, three sepoys, one musician and one native doctor: 
all these performed good service on the day of the outbreak, bringing 
in arms and ammunition from the regimental magazines. The muti¬ 
neers having lied without plundering the houses, the Europeans sent 
their servants to place all their property on the boats that had been 
kept in readiness at the ghats for proceeding to Allahabad, coolies «wt 
being procurable ; some of the sepoys even who afterwards joined the 
rebels, helped the servants on this occasion. It being confidently 
affirmed that the troops would after mutinying proceed direct to Delhi, 
some officers, and amongst them Sir George Parker, rfiturned to their 
houses near the entrenchnu^ts. 

On the 53rd and 56th joining the other two regiments at Nawab- 
gunge, the treasury was plundered ; the prisoners in jail set free, and 
the houses in the vicinity fired and rilled, and then the rebels marched 
to Kuliianpore. Mr. Murphy, road overseer, was wounded by a party 
of the troopers, but succeeded in escaping to the entrenchments. On 
the afternoon of this day the native artillery of tM> Oude horse 
battery under Lieut. Ashe, having shown signs of disaffection, were 
disarmed and turned oitt of entrenchments, and at once joined the 
mutineers at Kuliianpore. All houses west of the canal were now 
burnt and plundered. The assistant commissary Mr. Kiely had been 
directed to blow up the magazine, but was unfortuuately prevented by 
the sepoys on guard there. 

A deputation of native officers from the 2nd cavalry and 1st native 
infantry, the two leading, corps in the mutiny, are said to have 
waited on the Nana, and to have invited him in the following 
words to take the chief command, and lead on the rebels to Delhi 
“ Maharaj, a kingdom awaits you if you join our course, but death, if 
you side with our enemies ;” the ready reply to which is said to have 
been, “ what have I to do with the British, I am altogether yoiirs ;” 
and that then laying liis hands on the heads of the native officers 
he swore to join them; when quite satisfied they departed for Kuliian¬ 
pore. A consultation was tlibn held by tlie Nana, his brothers and 
Azimoollah, when the latter pointed out the folly of proceeding to 
Delhi, where their individual .powers and influence would cease, and 
recommended the Nana’s recalling the mutineers, taking possession of' 
Cawnpore, and extending his authority as far to the eastward as he could, 
addipg that he was thoroughly acquainted with the resources of the 
■British, that the number of Europeans in India was scarce one-fourth 
that of the native army, and that hence the latter having mutinied the 
former were powerless. This advice being agreed to as of the soundest 
policy, was accordingly carried out. The Nana with Baba Bhut and 
Azeemoollah proceeded, to Kuliianpore, and by offers of unlimitted 
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plunder, and a gold bangle to each sepoy, gained the ready consent of 
the troops to their proposed plans. f The commands of their respective 
corps were assumed as follows : by Subadar Teeka Sing of the 2nd 
cavalry with the title of General; by Jemadar Dugunjun Sing of the 53rd 
1ST. I., and Subadar Gnngadoen, of the 56th N. 1.; of the 1st N. I. no 
information has yet feegn gained. The above names prove that in the 
rebel force at Cawnpore the Hindoo faction was dominant. 

Saturday, Gtli June.—The mutineers, headed by the rebel Nana 
Dhoonda Punt, returned to Cawnpore. A number of guns with a 
large supply of ordnance-stores, intended for ltoorkee, and lying in 
boats in the canal, were taken possesion of by the mutineers, who 
with the aid of the magazine classics and artificers, placed some heavy 
g'Jjjas (in serviceable order) on carriages, and by means of the Govern¬ 
ment bullocks despatched them to the entrenchments. The first shot 
fired was from the subadar’s tank at about 8 A. m., against the house of 
A zee m Ali, who was together with his son brought prisoner to the 
Nana, as were Also Nizarnud Dowlah and Bauker Ali by the sowars ; 
shots were likewise fired against the houses t of the Numdy Nawab, who 
was taken prisoner, and his property plundered, from which it is 
evident that the Malmmedan factiou did not willingly amalgamate 
with the Hindoo. The main body of mutineers then marched to the 
entrenchments. Sir George Parker, and some officers who were 
residing in a house, in the vicinity, had barely time to get in, and an 
old gentleman supposed to be a merchant with his wife and two 
children, one a boy of about sixteen, and the other a little girl on being 
found secreted in a house near the Dmvk bungalow, were shot by the 
troopers iu front of the latter. Four office writers living in a shop on the 
banks of the canal finding retreat cut off defended themselves bravely, 
beating back the assailants, but the house being set on fire, they were 
obliged to abandon it, and were murdered as they fled. Another 
European (unknown) found hid in a garden near the subadar’s tank 
was shot by the troopers, who being mounted were indefatigable in 
the search after Christians ordered by the Nana ; proclamation being 
made to the effect that if Europeans, Eurasians or any Christians 
were sheltered, and not given up, the houses in which they were 
found concealed would first be plundered, and then razed to the ground. 
This gave the mutineers a pretext for searching and plundering many 
respectable houses in the city, and amongst them that of the com¬ 
missariat gomashta, Lalla Budree Nauth, who was accused of secreting 
Lady Wheeler and her daughter. The 'bridge-of'-boats was also broken 
and some of the boats wantonly burnt. 

Bapoo Datar with twenty horse was sent to Bithoor to proclaim the 
Nana’s rule, and Chowdrcc Choonnc Singh, an old servant of the 
Nana’s, was appointed thanadar. 

The agent of the Peshwa’s widows named Goordeen, and his family 
were blown away from the guns, and Bulwunt liao, the Peshwa’s 
brother-in-law, with other obnoxious individuals were put in irons. 
Preparations were also made for the siege of the entrenchments, guns 
and ammunitions being brought from the magazine for the protected 
batteries, whilst from the guns already at hand, firing was at once 
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commenced, the first shot fired (at about 10 A. M. t ) carrying off the leg 
of a kidmutgar who died during that afternoon. 

The Nana now took up his residence in the house lately occupied 
by Mr. Duncan situated north of the entrenchments, where a gun 
had already been placed, and now opened fire on the besieged. The 
mutineers were however more intent on jSlundafciqg than on fighting 
in earnest. 

Sunday, 7th June. The mutineers added to the number of their 
guns, some being of the largest size procurable ; the twenty-four poun¬ 
ders did great damage to the buildings within the entrenchments. 

Mr. Green, superintendent o£ the bridge, who had been concealed 
in the contractor’s house, obliged to leave his shelter, was murdered 
by the mutineers, as was also Mr. Macintosh, a merchant, with his wifsc 
and child, who were found secreted under a bridge, disguised in native 
clothes, and were killed by the insurgents during the afternoon on the' 
road leading to the custom’s ghat. 

The principal sudder ameen and moulvie Salamut Oolah were 
taken by force to the Nana. # Notices in Oordu and Nagree, said to 
have been printed at the press of Mustafah Khan by the Nana’s 
orders, were issued calling on all* Hindoos and Mahomedans to unite 
in the defence of their religion and present themselves for service. 
Shah Ali, the eotwal, who had been in a state of great alarm* having 
fled, Kaziwan-oo-deen was appointed eity-cotwal. 

The residents of the butcher’s ward raised the Mahomedan or green 
flag, and were joined by the scum of the population. Sir Hugh 
"W heeler applied to Lucknow for aid, the letter was received on the 
9th, and the bearer of it, a subadar of the 1st N. I., received a reward 
of 1,000 rupees. 

A detachment consisting of two troops of the 7th cavalry and two 
companies of the 48th N. I., proceeding from Lucknow to Futteghur 
encamped at Chobeypore, twelve miles from Cawnpore. 

Monday, 8tli June. The Nana removed from Mr. Duncan’s house 
to a tent pitched for his accommodation in the south-east corner of 
the Sovada house compound. Mr. St. George, a road overseer, who had 
been severely wounded and sent in with his wife and family from the 
Nawabgunge thanna to Sovada, were shot by the Nana’s orders. A 
party of mutineers sent to Nujjufghur for the capture of Mr. Green- 
way’s family, met with determined opposition from Captain Holland, a 
cashiered officer, until his ammunition was exhausted, when he 
desired the enemy to put an»end to his *life, preferring death to 
being made a prisoner, and was consequently shot. 

Mr. Edward Greenway, his wife and two children, with Miss Bosa 
Greenway, were brought in prisoners and confined in the Sovada 
house, with the expectation of extorting a ransom fixed at two lacks 
for securing their lives. 

The family of Zahaurie, Abkary contractor, who was helping 
the British by sending in supplies, were made prisoners, on the plea 
of their being Christians, but released through the intercession of the 
city residents who proved that they were sweepers. 

A Mahomedee Jhunda, or green flag, raised near the house of Moulvi 

Q 2 
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Salamut Oolah, was from thence removed to the open square near the 
Mogul serai, accompanied by a large body of Mahomedans, the lead¬ 
ing members of which faction are also said to have been present. 
Kazie Wasi Oodecn mounted and escorted by ten troopers of the 
mutinous 2nd cavalry, Zamool Alideen, Naib Bunsi, with a body of 
thirty burkundazes^fiud chowkeedars, andAzeezum, the favourite courte¬ 
zan of the troopers, also appeared on horseback in male attire, armed 
with pistols and decorated with medals. The moulvi seated by the 
flag absorbed in prayers and pious meditations, decided that the day 
was not propitious for an attack on the infidel host, which must 
therefore be deferred for the present.« This pendant resolve was, it is 
affirmed, somewhat accelerated by a shot from the entrenchments, 
•that came bounding in amongst this valorous assemblage of true 
believers. The gun placed at the Mogul sarai on the 6th was moved 
nearer the entrenchments on the high road, and another posted in front 
of the 1st N. I. lines. A deputation from the detachments of native 
troops, encamped at Chobeypore, are said to have presented themselves 
and offered their services to the Nana. c 

Tuesday, the 9th of June. Ilajjie Khanum was appointed cotwal. 

The squadron of the 7th cavalry/’under Captain Staples and Lieut. 
Boulton,and Martin, with the quarter-master-serjeant (name unknown) 
and two companies of the 48th N. I., under Captain Burmester and 
Lieut. Farquharson, encamped at Chobeypore, mutinied at about 2 p. m. 
Of all the officers Lieut. Boulton only escaped, three being overtaken 
and cut down by the sowars assisted by insurgent villagers, and the 
remaining two having, it is said, fled towards the river, perished there. 
Mr. Joseph Carter, keeper of the Sheorajpore toll gate and his wife 
were made prisoners by the above detachments, carried to Bithoor, 
and there presented together with the heads of the three Europeans 
murdered by them, to Pandoo Hung Rung Jiao, the Nana’s nephew ; 
the captors demanding the lives of the captives. Mrs. Carter being 
however pregnant was spared at the earnest intercession of Iiajie 
Itao’s widows, who threatened to destroy themselves if the lady 
was in any way injured. She was therefore placed in the old 
residency under a guard of the 7th cavalry troopers, and her husband 
with the three heads was ordered to be sent in to the Nana on the 
following morning. A portion of the Futtehghur fugitives in their 
boats, who left that station on the morning of the 4th, managed late 
in the afternoon to pass, Bithoor, though fired on from thence, and 
repeatedly ordered to stop, but their progress being arrested some 
five miles below, they brought to on a sand-bank in the river, a little 
above Nawabgunge, and attempted to open communication with General 
Wheeler, but failed. 

Wednesday, the 10th of June. Lieut. Boulton of the 7th cavalry, 
escaped from the mutineerrs, contrived to enter the entrenchments 
by leaping his horse over the low mud walls. Mr. Carter and the three 
heads sent in from Bithoor were presented to the Nana, who ordered 
the heads to be thrown away, and Mr. Carter to be shot. 

The Nana’s cutcheries were opened under special charge of Baba 
Bhut and Bam Loll Deputy Collector, and orders were issued for all 
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Government officials to attend. Kalka Persaud (Mr. Thomas Greenway’s 
Moonshee) was sent to the Sovada with orders to arrange with Mrs. 
Green way for the payment of the two lacks of rupees demanded as 
ransom; an order on Calcutta for one lack was offered by Mrs. Greenway 
on condition of her being allowed^to reside in her own house; this was, 
however, refused ; the Moonshee notwithstanding being detained at the 
Nana’s tents in the hopes of extorting money through him, took ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity thus afforded and supplied Mrs. Green¬ 
way with food cooked by his master’s Khansama and son, both of 
them old and laithful servants. Hoolas Sing, formerly city cotwal, but 
who had lately been suspended from the thanna of Tohsur, and was at 
this time residing on the premises of the Nunkey Nawab’s mother, was 
appointed city cotwal partly by the request of the city mohajuns, h:rA. 
more especially at the instigation of influential men, such as Shew 
Pershaud, the present treasurer ; Gunga Pershaud, tent-maker ; Jogul 
Kishore, Jeweller; and Bidden, Pawn seller; Moolla, the blind, by caste 
a kulwar, was appointed chowdree. 

Thursday, 11th June. TJie gun placed by the mutineers on the 8th 
in front of the 1st N. I. lines was removed nearer the entrench¬ 
ments ; the firing by the British •which had hitherto replied briskly 
to that of the enemy, was now slackened that the supply of ammunition 
might not be exhausted, and in consequence of their finding very little 
damage was done to the rebels, who kept themselves but too well 
covered. * 

Mr. Williams, a writer in one of the public offices, found secreted in 
Colonel Gunge, was brought to Sovada and murdered; this was the last 
of those who had not taken refuge in the entrenchments. 

The Futtcghur fugitives sought permission to pass on their way, but 
the only reply sent was a party of mutineers with guns by way of 
Nawabgunge to capture them ; the guns suddenly opening fire caused 
them to take refuge in some high grass growing on the bank, but this 
being set on fire two ladies and a child perished, and the rest rushing 
back to the river were taken prisoners by a party of 2nd cavalry men, 
who tied their hands behind them, attached them all to a long rope, and 
thus marched them off to the subadar’s tank, where they were obliged 
tohaltforthe night; the. children being exhausted and the ladies unable to 
proceed without shoes and stockings, and with cut and bleeding feet. 
They appear to have been treated with needless cruelty, no food 
whatever, and only a small quantity of water being supplied them. 

Friday, the 12th June.—The? mutineers being in want of saltpetre 
confined Juggunnath, seller of that article, in order to extort the 
requisite supply. Shells were prepared by Emaun Ali, son of Junglee, 
an invalid subadarof artillery, and were heated in the barrack near the 
racket court for the Nunkey Nawab’s battery. A desperate but unsuc¬ 
cessful assault was made on the entrenchments, the rebels being repulsed 
with loss. The cavalry men appear to have been shy of exposing 
themselves, though on this occasion they did dismount and join in 
the assault, losing two of their number, the sepoys however suf¬ 
fered the most. The greater part of the mutineers were engaged in 
plundering, and blit few attended the batteries regularly, which were 
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guarded by Zemindars and insurgent villagers. Munsub All of 
Russoollabad joined the Nana with a large band of followers. 

The Euttehgliur fugitives having been furnished with hackeries, 
were taken before the Nana, to whom they pointed out the folly of 
murdering them, as he could not expect to exterminate all the Euro¬ 
peans in the country ^ he is' said to have been inclined to mercy, to 
merely imprisoning them, but the -evil counsels of his brothor Bala 
prevailed, and he gave orders for their execution. They were then 
taken to the plain west of the Sovada house, and at about 2 or 8 
p. M. were killed by musketry ; Bala Kao, seated on a chowbotra, is 
said to have witnessed this cruel massacre, which was perpetrated by 
men of the 2nd cavalry, and 1st and 56th regiment N. 1.; the 53rd 
«sce> not mentioned. The bodies of the slain were carried on carts to 
the river, and there cast into the stream. A list of those who left 
Futtehghur on the 4th of June is annexed, from which it appears, 
that most of the parties were non-combatapts, from whoso death, but 
for the insane 'idea of exterminating the race, nothing could have 
been supposed to have been gained. The { party that first left Futteh¬ 
ghur was large, hut being opposed by rebels at Kahoosuntpore, some 
sixteen ladies and gentlemen returned to Hurdeo Bux, zemindar of 
Dhurinpore, and eventually to Futtehghur ; the remainder twenty- 
six gentlemen, thirty ladies and a number of children, continued their 
voyage after paying a ransom of 500 rupees, and successfully resist¬ 
ing an attack from some insurgent villagers, several of whom were 
killed, one only of their party, a Mr. Ives, being wounded by a 
matchlock ball in his thigh. * 

Saturday, the 13th of June. The head of Mr. Duncan (son of the 
hotel-keeper) murdered by Ghunshain Sing, zemindar of Janan, was 
presented to the Nana, a reward of ten rupees was given to the murderer, 
and two to the man who carried the head. A mine was commenced by 
Ghunsham Sing, jemadar of the barrack department, aided by the 
Subadar Dulla and Gunga Naick with other invalided men of the 
sappers and miners. 

The thatched barrack in the entrenchments was set on fire by a 
ball from the Nunkey Nawab’s battery, fired by Reaz Ali (son of Kur- 
reem Ali, the one-eyed) an invalid subadar of artillery, for which 
he received a reward of ninety rupees and a shawl. This incident 
caused great distress in the entrenchments, several of the sick and 
wounded perishing in the flames, there not being any men available for 
their removal, as all were standing to their arms at their respective 
posts, momentarily expecting an attack. Most of the medical stores 
and surgical instruments were also destroyed, so that many subse¬ 
quently perished from want of proper treatment. Five men and one 
woman are said to have been killed in the preparation of live shells by 
an explosion in the barrack in the Nunkey Nawab’s battery. Shah 
Ali, tile late cotwal, was appointed head of the intelligence depart¬ 
ment, with the rank of quarter-master-general. 

Sunday, 14th June. The beseiged made a sally, and beat back the 
enemy with loss. The intrepid daring of the British is spoken of with 
astonishment by all, who declare that if they had offered battle, the whole 
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of the rebel army would have fled, for they were desperate at their want 
of success, and though the Nana promised gold bangles and large re¬ 
wards at the taking of the entrenchments, yet the mutineers were chiefly 
intent on plundering, and were ready to combine with the zemindars 
and their insurgent followers in plundering the city, the troops for the 
sake of the wealth it contained, and the zeniinditfso and villagers to 
revenge themselves on the mohajuns, who held mortgages on their lands. 
Hoolas Sing, cotwal, remonstrated, asking over whom the Nana was 
to rule, if the city were plundered, and suggesting that the British 
would in all probability take advantage of the troops being scattered 
to make a successful attack on the batteries. General Wheeler wrote 
about 2 P. M., to Lucknow, for help, stating that with 200 Euro¬ 
peans he could punish the rebels. This letter reached Lucknov-v 
but no help could be afforded. 

Eleven men and two women, who had been employed by Zahooree, 
abkary daroga, to take supplies of bread, pggs and milk into the 
entrenchments, were seized during the night. • 

Monday, 15th June. Orders were sent to Narnia and Jankie, bridge 
contractors, to prepare boats for the transit of two regiments with artil¬ 
lery expected from Oude. The party seized the night before, on leaving 
the entrenchments, i. e, Kulloo, Lulia, llamdheen, Ividree, Boodhoo 
Mohna, Ramjanie, Bachoo, Mugnn, Poeroo, Muddoo, with Murry a 
and Kullooa women, were blown away from guns ; a baker who sup¬ 
plied bread to the British, was also executed. Mrs. Carter; wife of the 
late toll bar keeper was delivered of a daughter, and both the mother and 
her infant appear to have received every kindness from the Peslnva’s 
widows, who ordered a Mahomedati nurse to attend upon them. 

Tuesday, 16th June. The Nadree regiment, under command of the* 
Meer Nawab, and the Aktarie regiment commanded by Feeda Hoosein, 
with some horse and artillery, joined the rebels and vauntingly said 
that they would take the entrenchments in two days; they were conse¬ 
quently in great favour with the Nana, who directed them to be feasted 
with sweetmeats, and to be treated with distinction and consideration. 
Zahooree, abkary daroga, left for Allahabad, where he delivered in 
safety, a ring and note entrusted to him by Major Larkins of the 
artillery. 

Wednesday, 17th June. A court composed of Baba Bliut, Azeern- 
oolla, Sha Ali, Jowla Pershad and Ahmed Ali Khan Vakeel, was formed 
for the decision of criminal cases. Nunkee and others word paraded 
through the city on donkeys, sfnd their houses razed to the ground 
for disreputable modes of livelihood, and a man of the Bawria caste 
had his hands cut ofF for theft. t 

Thursday, 18th June. A battery erected south of the entrenchments, 
and commanded by the Meer Nawab, caused great damage and 
inconvenience to the beseiged, disabling their guns, making the 
drawing water from the well, a service of still greater danger, and 
altogether debarring access to the tank south-east of the entrenchments, 
from which water used occasionally to be procured, although with 
great danger and difficulty. An attack was made on the entrench¬ 
ments in which the Nadaree regiment with its artillery took a 
prominent part. One of the British guns was disabled from the fire 
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of the Nunkey Nawab’s battery. The courage of the British was 
highly extolled, and the mutineers greatly depressed at their repeated 
failures; those of them who lia f d already acquired wealth by plunder, 
sought opportunities for slipping away to their homes, while such as 
had wives and families would not ( attend the batteries, nor willingly 
join in the assaults; viade oh the entrenchments, but by far the greater 
number, the JMadarie and Aktarie .regiments excepted, took their ease 
seated in the shops along the banks of the canal, plundering the sup¬ 
plies brought in, eagerly helping themselves to large quantities of sugar, 
and drinking shurbut to their heart’s content. 

Captain Moore answered Mr. Gub bins’s letter of the 16th, that 
replied to General Wheeler’s communication of the 14th, soliciting 
wnd, in which the former states, General Wheeler was prepared to 
hold out to the last. 

Friday, lUth of June. Sheo Persliaud, the present treasurer, and 
Futteh Ram Mahajun were sent by Shah Ali to arrange Mrs. Green- 
way’s ransotli. After a long consultation at Sovada, the treasurer 
offered to advance 60,000 Bs. on a note gf hand, and to make arrange¬ 
ments with Futtah Bam for 40,000 more, but two [lacs being the 
amount demand the negociation failed. Sheo Pershaud took fruit and 
tobacco to Mrs'. Greenway, but Baba Bhut ordered the sepoys to turn 
him out. Dyakut Ali, the Moulvie, from Allahabad presented him¬ 
self to the Nana. 

Saturday, 1 20th of June.—News was received of the approach of the 
17th N. I. with guns and treasure from Azinigurh ; a consultation 
was held at the Nana’s and attended by Baba Bhut, Azimoollah, Shah 
Alee, Ahmod Allee Khan Akbur Allee, Ehmudoolla, and brigadier 
Jewala Pershaud, general Teeka Sing and the Allahabad Moulvie, 
at which, the use of the stratagem for inducing the Europeans to 
quit the entrenchments, when they might easily be massacred, was 
suggested on the plea that fighting was inconvenient since guns were 
thereby lost, and that all Europeans must eventually perish. To 
this, however, some would not agree, and a division in consequence 
arising, another meeting was proposed. 

Sunday, 2.1st of June.—Proclamation was made by beat of drum 
that the Peshwa’s Government had been established at Poonah in the 
name of the Nana, and that the rebels ruled the city of Lucknow. A 
number of Bengallee writers were released from confinement. 

A heavy fire was maintained against the entrenchments this after¬ 
noon; at midnight, Major Vibart, off the 2nd cavalry, wrote to Sir 
Henry Lawrence that in three hours upwards of thirty shells had 
been thrown in, and that they were in want of nine pounder ammu¬ 
nition. The enemy were strongest' in artillery, not numbering more 
than 400 or 500 infantry. 

Monday, 22nd June. The mutineers decided on making a general 
assault, and stated that if the entrenchments were not evacuated in 
four days they must be taken. The prisoners of Sovada were sounded 
as to the probabilities of a capitulation being effected. 

Tuesday, 23rd of June. An assault was made on the entrench¬ 
ments which as usual failed, and the troops in consequence were 
dispirited. 
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Azeemoollah, Brigadier Jewala Pershaud and Shah Alee held a con¬ 
sultation at Sovada with Mrs. Jacob ancj, the other prisoners; the former 
had been captured whilst attempting an escape to Lucknow disguised 
in native clothes, and had been confined in Sovada ; she promised to 
get the entrenchments vacated. , 

A messenger from Lucknow, with a letter from .Major Halford, 71st 
N. I., to Major Wiggins, deputy judge advocate general, reached the 
besieged safely. 

Sepoy Ghous Mahomed, of the 56th N. I., ordered by General Whee¬ 
ler to gain information, left the entrenchments at 8 p . m., and by 
crawling along the ground, thur avoiding the mutineers’ piquets and 
patrols, succeeded in reaching Colonelgunge. 

Wednesday, 24th of June.—An European of dark complexion die 
guised as a native was seized on leaving the entrenchments, and 
taken to the Nana, who after questioning him, ordered him to be con¬ 
fined. Mrs. Jacob was taken to the Nana’s tent, and arrangements 
were made for sending her on the following day with a' letter to the 
garrison. 

Thursday, 25th of June.—Mrs. Jacob left Sovada at 9 a. h. for 
the entrenchments, and on her return had a long interview with the 
Nana, Azimoolah, Brigadier Jewala Pershaud and Shah Allee, after 
which it was rumoured about that an agreement had been entered 
into with the British who were to give up their guns and treasure, 
and were in return to be provided with boats to convey them to 
Allahabad. The Nana directed Hoolas Singh by purwanah to pro¬ 
vide boats for the transport of the British to that station. At sun-set 
a consultation was held in the Nana’s tent at which Bala, Azcemoolah, 
Brigadier Jewala Pershaud, Shah Allee and Ahmed Allee, Vakeel, 
were present, when it was decided that the British should be massacred 
at the Suttee Chowra ghaut. 

At half past 8 v. m., Lieut. G. Masters, of the 53rd N. I., wrote to 
his father Colonel Masters, of . the 7th cavalry at Lucknow, informing 
him of the capitulation. This note reached Lucknow on the evening 
of the 28th June. 

Friday, 26th of June.—The treaty was ratified and oaths taken on 
both sides to prevent treachery. Casim Allee, General Wheeler’s mahout, 
was employed, together with a Christian woman supposed to be Mrs; 
Jacob, to take a letter from the Nana to Sir Hugh Wheeler. 

Twenty-four boats laying at the customs gliaut were seized, and 
every exertion was made to prepare them for the reception of the Bri¬ 
tish on the following day. Goordial and Lochun, ghat manjees, 
with Boodhoo, commissariat boat contractor, were engaged under the 
cotwal Hoolas Singh ; Badul Jemadar, an old servant of the Nana’s, 
with Dabee Deen Chowdree of boatmen, Ram Been Choonnee and 
Garreeha, boatmen of Bithoor, with 400 men, were employed in expe¬ 
diting the work. The boats were moved down to the Suttee Chowra 
ghaut, and there inspected by a committee of three officers, 
■who directed certain necessary alterations to be made. TCnllr^ 
Pershaud on visiting his master, Mr. Thomas Greenway, in the 
entrenchments, and being told to procure Rs. 300 for the trip, informed 
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him of the meditated treachery, stating all he had heard whilst wait¬ 
ing at the Nana’s tent. The uninjured guns and the treasure 
amounting to one lac and 30, 0(A) lis, were made over to the Nana. 

In the evening Tantia Topee was closeted with the Nana, and on 
leaving issued orders for the troops to march to the Suttee Chowra 
ghaut, two hours before daybreak. The rebel zemindars with their 
followers were also warned to be iu attendance at the ghaut. Bri¬ 
gadier Jawala l’ershaud remained during the night in the entrench¬ 
ments as lwstage. 

A musket accidentally discharged by a mutineer alarmed the whole 
rebel force, who immediately opened a- heavy lire on the entrenchments, 
but ceased on receiving a message from Jawala Persliaud. 

Saturday, 27th June. Orders having been issued the previous night, 
the arrangements for the destruction of the doomed garrison were carried 
out as follows :—At an early hour in the morning, some five hundred 
mutineers, with two guns, marched to the Suttee Chowra ghaut. One gun 
was placed with a party of sepoys in the ruins of the house lately occu¬ 
pied by Mr. Christie, and which being buj,lt on a height, commanded the 
whole line of boats. A body of mutineers were placed in the Chore ghat 
nulla running between the above canned house and the village of Suttee 
Chowra ; another party of twenty-live were secreted behind some 
timber, whilst a party of sowars were drawn up south of Ilurdeen 
Julliea’s (or the fisherman’s) temple ; at which the chief executors of 
the Nana’s orders (the principal of whom was Tantia Topee) were 
seated attended by an armed body of retainers. About a quarter of 
a mile below the first fisherman’s temple, thv-.re is a second named after 
its founder Bhugwan Doss, at which a gun with a company of mutineers 
was posted during the siege for protection to the ghat, but were with¬ 
drawn, whilst the officers inspected the boats, lest suspicions were excited. 
This gun with a large band of rebels and insurgents re-occupied its 
former position on this occasion. About eight hundred paces below this 
again at Koila ghat, a third gun and its attendant party were placed. 
The two latter pieces commanded the river for some distance both 
above and below, and could hence rake the boats as they lay at the 
Suttee ghat, as also any that might succeed in getting away and float¬ 
ing down the stream. Still further precautions were taken on the Oude 
bank of the river; the 17th N. I , 13th native cavalry, and two guns 
being concealed there, behind a «,sandy ridge, the former to intercept 
any fugitive# attempting to escape towards Lucknow, and the latter 
to fire upon any of their unhappy vidiims seeking shelter on the outer 
or river side of the boats ; a party of borse and foot were also told off 
to follow the garrison, and on their reaching the wooden bridge, which 
commanded the Suttee Chowra ghat, to form up there in line as a 
firing party ; thus every avenue of escape was guarded with fiendish 
acuteness, and the doomed band completely hemmed in by their blood¬ 
thirsty yet cowardly foes. 

These arrangements were carried out by Tantia Topee with the 
assistance of General Teekah Sing, Brigadier Jewala Pershaud, and a 
Busseldar named Tukkee. 

Carriage was sent to the entrenchments for the transport of the 
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Europeans, and what in any other cireumstan6es would have been a 
delicate mark of respect, evinces in tl^js instance a cool and revolting 
feature of gross treachery. 

The elephant generally used by Sir Hugh Wheeler, with its liowda 
and driver, Kassim Khan, was sent for the General’s accommodation, and 
was occupied by Lady Wheeler and her two daughters. The evacua¬ 
tion of the entrenchments commenced at about or a little before 6 a. m. 
A truly sad spectacle must it have been to see that noble little band 
tliat had for twenty long days in the hottest season of the year kept; at 
bay their numerous 'blood-thirsty foes, defended simply by a low mud 
wall, barely four feet high, with <s shallow ditch, not worthy the name of 
entrenchments, and yielding only at last from compassion to the 
weak and helpless innocents, whose sole reliance was their brave hen*^ 
and sturdy arms, with a vain hope of shortening their sufferings and se¬ 
curing their retreat; sturdy men, delicate women that had never hitherto 
known an hour’s privation, tenderly brought up children^ whose every 
want had been anticipated; sad indeed, must it have been to see them 
now reduced by privation, swiled with unremitting labour, and the 
absence of even the common necessaries of life, scorched by an Indian 
"sun and the fierce simoom, tattered tmd tom, weak and pounded, hasten¬ 
ing on with eager steps and beating hearts to the cruel fate ^waiting 
them, all unconscious of the base treachery planned by their foes for 
their destruction. 

Anxious 'doubts and fears may, however, have troubled the minds 
of some, since the Nana had once already proved himself false, and 
now might well be doubled. It is said that Mr. Thomas Greenway’s 
Moonshee informed his master of the impending treachery, and we 
have no reason to doubt this statement, though no notice having appa¬ 
rently been taken of it (nor can we tell if the information were passed on 
to others or not) it would appear to have been discredited, as the British 
passed on their way in seeming confidence and trust, surrounded though 
they were by thousands of mutineers and rebel insurgents. That many 
who came to witness the evacuation of the entrenchment were aware of 
the sad fate hanging over its late gallant defenders, we cannot doubt ; for 
when it was rumoured that a capitulation had been effected, the ready 
suggestion to most minds was, that the Nana and his myrmidons medi¬ 
tated treachery : yet we may in charity hope that all were not alike, but 
that some few even amongst that cruel crowd came with better and 
kinder feelings to see perhaps the last of those jwhom they bad known in 
happier and more prosperous days, for evil though all men by nature 
are, tad cruel in heart, as too many showed themselves to be, yet there 
is proof that even at Cawnpore there were amongst that blood-thirsty 
set, not wanting those who were willing to aid our (to them) alien race. 
We behold a servant of the late Colonel Williams earnestly striving to 
appear before his mistress to enquire after the welfare of the family, 
and that, moreover, the said interview obtained at length, was gained by 
urgent entreaties to mutineers themselves. Havildar Major Amundee 
Misser, though stating himself unable, through shame, to appear before 
the wife of his murdered Colonel, yet granting the pleader’s 

R 2 * 
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request, who is then despatched by his mistress to procure the attend¬ 
ance of another faithful domestic, both of whom arrived in time only to 
witness the opening of that base tragedy, of which can they for a 
moment be supposed to have been aware 1 

Amongst the mutineers even some, as they meet their officers, enquire 
the fate of missinj* caies, and whether in truth or base pretence, yet 
with strange inconsistency express 'commisseration for their condition, 
as well as wonder at and praise the noble defence made by the garrison. 
Kasim Khan, the. driver of General Wheeler’s elephant, after taking 
Lady Wheeler and her two daughters to the first boat on the line, 
returned for the General, whom, meeting on the way mounted on 
a galloway, he likewise conveyed to the boats. A Government camel 
■Vwar from Agra, who had faithfully brought and safely deliver¬ 
ed a despatch from that station for GeneraL Wheoler the previous 
night, was told by Sir Hugh, to wait at the boat side for a reply, 
and both mahoot and camel sowar remained till the firing commen¬ 
ced, which they would scarcely have done to peril their lives had 
they suspected treachery. 

The mutineers, however, unmasked their intentions ere yet the 
time for action had arived, to xfiany observant eyes, amongst the 
thousands that followed in the rear of the ill-fated garrison, who 
witnessed the following scenes of violence and bloodshed, perpetrated 
whilst yet their victims were on the road to the place of execution. 

Lady Wheeler’s ayah was at once deprived of a large sum of money 
bestowed upon her by her mistress for her continued fidelity in the hour 
of trial. An event still more significant even of the mutineer’s inten¬ 
tions than the above, which merely arose from the love of plunder, 
was the following :—A jemadar, three sepoys and native doctor of 
the 56th, who, with true devoted loyalty, had remained with their 
officers throughout the seige, and left the entrenchments in their 
company, preferring rather to share their fate than to be numbered 
amongst mutineers, were seized and carried off by their perjured 
comrades, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of their Adjutant, 
Lieutenant Good. They were taken before Subadar Meer Bux, then 
styled Major, and commanding a battery of five guns at the mess 
house of their corps, who said, these faithful men should not have 
been taken prisoners, having become Christians, but ought at once to 
have been slain. 

But deliberate murder, attended wi£h revolting coolness, as related 
below, revealed still more clearly the intended treachery of the rebels. 
The gallant Colonel Ewart,borne on a litter by four coolies, being severely 
wounded and followed by his sorrowing wife on foot, falling into the 
rear, was, when passing St. John’s Church, stopped by seven or eight 
sepoys of his regiment, the 1st N. L, who ordering the litter to be placed 
on the ground, thus tauntingly addressed their late commanding officer— 
“ Is not this a. fine parade, and is it not well dressed up then by the 
swords of two of their party cut him to pieces, and turning to Mrs. Ewart 
said, “ Go, we will not kill you, for you are a woman, but throw down all 
you have.” She took out a small packet concealed in her dress, perhaps 
sfctne stored relics valuable only to her, and threw it at the feet of the 
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wretches, who, however, not desiring plunder only, but thirsting for 
European blood, likewise slew her also. Col. Ewart had entertained 
throughout a presentiment that he would fall by the hands of his own 
men, and thus strangely lost his life by their hands, instead of perishing 
in the indiscriminate slaughter at the ghat. Two of these cowardly 
wretches are known to have bc&n Bijornath Siijgh Tliakoor and 
Rambhut Aheer, of the 5tlx company 1st N. I. * 

The fiend who now held undisputed sway was meanwhile alone, 
(a few Marhattas and Ahmed Ali Vakeel only being in attendance) 
whilst his compeers in blood and treachery, Bala Azeem Oolla and 
a host of sirdars, who had mounted their horses on the Europeans 
moving out of the entrenchments, were then seated with Tantia Topic, 
and his party at the fisherman’s temple. How rarely do we see a . 
native pacing up and down, particularly one of such obesity as the 
Nana, but thus in anxious thought did this man of blood meditate 
on the results of his treachery to a noble but confiding emeny ; 
his black heart longing eagerly for the first sound that told of the 
destruction of his hated foe. His victims having already embarked, 
suddenly at about 9 a. m., a bugle the signal for firing, was sounded by 
orders of Bala and Azeemoolla ; jhe first shots were discharged by 
some troopers of the 2nd cavalry, and the parties concealed in the 
ruins on the height and behind the timber, succeeded simultiffieously, 
as if by magic, by the roar of cannon along the bank, instantaneously 
taken up by the guns and the 17th N. I., on the Oude side. Amidst 
this frightful scene and hideous din, the proverbial coolness and intrepi¬ 
dity of Englishmen did noV fail them. The fire of their hell foes was at 
once returned from the 4th boat on the line, and every exertion made to 
get themselves clear, but most of the boats were grounded in shal¬ 
low water, whilst few had boatmen provided, and even those who had, 
were speedily deserted by their false crews, three of whom, moreover, 
named Earn Deen, Choomeea, and Gnreelia, procured from Bithoor, and 
in the pay of the enemy, set fire, as previously directed, to the thatch 
of several of the boats, whereby many of the wounded, unable to move, 
were burnt to death. The others leaped into the river seeking shelter 
from the fierce storm of grape and musketry on the outer or river¬ 
side of the boats, being unaware of the precautions taken, as already 
stated, tomeet this contingency, on whom the guns, and 17th N. 1,, placed 
for the purpose, now played with murderous effect. As the numbers 
decreased from being slain and drowned, the fire slackened and the 
ti-oopers posted near Hurdeen’,* temple, ui%ed by Bala Rao and 
Tantia Topee, entering the river massacred those still alive. The Pro¬ 
testant and Roman Catholic Clergymen are said to have been thus 
cut down by a 2nd cavalry troopSr, women and children were merci¬ 
lessly slain, one lady spared by a sepoy fell the next moment 
by the club of an insurgent villager, many of whom took an 
active part in the massacre. The Nadrie and Aktarie regiments, from, 
Lucknow, also acted a prominent part, whilst the following individuals 
are named as having been conspicuous on this occasion : Teeka Sing 
subadar, 2nd cavalry, Resaldar Tukkea, Holas Singh, cotwal, Sliaik 
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Hunneeff, formerly a coachman in Captain Nathal’s employ, and Akbar 
Ali, who was seen to kill an European by firing a pistol bullet into his 
breast. Three boats floated clear'off the ghat, but two being crippled and 
drifting on to the Oude bank, their inmates were massacred by the 17th 
N. I. with the exception of eighteen individuals sent in as prisoners to 
the Nana. The t^ird boatr got in to the full force of the stream, and 
notwithstanding a shot from the gun # placed at the koila ghat, that struck 
the rudder and disabled the boat spinning it round, it floated on. 
A party of the 2nd Cavalry under Jemedar Sadoo Sing, was sent in 
pursuit and overtook the boat in consequence of its striking on a sand 
bank near Nujjufghur ; those who resisted were massacred and the 
rest sent in prisoners to Cawnpore. From statements made by two 
Jroopers named Talub Sing and Guffoor Khan who, we may suppose, 
were with the pursuing party, it would appear that Sir Hugh Wheeler 
perished here. About an hour after the commencement of the massacre 
at the ghat, a sowar named Mukhun Sing, a resident of Khandepore 
Jaj Mliow, brought a report to the Nana that his enemies were being 
exterminated, on which lie was sent with orders for the women and 
children to be spared, and in consequence some 120 or 130 poor suf¬ 
ferers, wounded and in sore distress were brought out of the river, 
collected on the bank, seated on the ground, and guarded by their 
cruel enemies, who, however, had compassion enough to supply them 
with water. They were then taken escorted by the mutineers to the 
Nana, who ordered them to be confined in the Sovada house. Four 
European and three Eurasian females were curried off by some 2nd 
cavalry troopers, but all, with one exception, were delivered up to the 
Nana and placed in confinement with the rest. 

A woman, named Hosainee Kliunum, one of the late Peshwa’s slave 
girls, and at that time in attendance on Adla, a favorite courtezan of 
the Nana’s, was directed to look to the wants of the prisoners, who 
were under the special charge of Tantia Topee, and over whom a guard 
from the 6th N. I. under Jemadar Yousuff Klian, of the same corps, was 
placed. At 4 r. m., the sowars of the 13th irregular cavalry, brought in 
seventeen Europeans who had escaped from the boats and reached 
the opposite Oude bank; after being presented to the Nana, who ordered 
them to bo killed, they were shot by the sepoys and sowars on the 
plain west of Sovada ; those amongst them who were merely wounded 
by the musketry, were cut to pieces by the city executioner. 

Sunday, 28th June.—A review was held by the Nana, and salutes 
fired in honor of his victory over the British. The Nana’s force 
consisted of the following regiments, greatly reduced however from their 
proper strength by desertions, and men absent on leave, 2nd light 
cavalry, 13th irregular cavalry from" Azimghur, 1st, 17th, 53rd and 
56th N. I., with two other infantry corps from Oude, and No. 18, L. F. 
battery from Nowgong ; as also of the following detachments of regi¬ 
ments—14th irregular cavalry; squadron, 7thlight cavalry; 6thN. I.; 
wing of the 12th ditto, with the detachment of the native artillery at 
Cawnpore ; and two companies of the 48th N. I. at Bithoor. Tantia 
Topee paid Dubee Deen, chowdry of boatmen, 4,467 rupees for the boats 
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destroyed at the ghat, five of which without any boatmen attached 
belonged to the residents of Cawnpore, the remainder having come 
from the upper and lower provinces, had from three to five boatmen 
each; 500 rupees was also distributed to those of the Bithoor boatmen 
who first set fire to the boats. 

Monday, 29th of June.—A tall European, nake<J with the exception 
of a bit of sacking round his waist, who had* been hiding in the 
ravines near Karundea on the Oude bank, was taken to the zemindar 
of the village, and being famished, eagarly devoured some food offered; 
the better disposed of the community were inclined to further the 
poor fugitive’s escape to Lucknow, whither he appeared anxious to go, 
but as he oould not speak Hindoostance, his wishes were not clearly 
ascertained ; the more merciful party were, however, overruled b v u. 
zemindar named Chundee Sing, and the unfortunate mau was escorted 
by a band of insurgent villagers to the Nanais tent, who sent them 
orders by Bala Bhut to murder their prisoner, but with strange incon¬ 
sistency they refused to strike an unarmed foe, upon ‘which a trooper 
of the 2nd cavalry wounding him with a sword, he was speedily cut to 
pieces by attendant Jellads. A sad and strange fate truly was his, 
escaping the dangers of the seige ayid of the subsequent massacre at the 
ghat, wandering about naked and hungry for the spttee of two days, 
even meeting with pity and kindness from some, doubtless think¬ 
ing the bitterness of death was past, yet perishing at length by the 
hands of the cruel foe, whose clutches he had evaded but for a 
brief while. The Nana and Bala left for Bithoor, having directed 
that Baba Bhut, Azccmsollah, Brigadier Jewala Pershaud, and Shall 
Ali, should conduct affairs at Cawnpore. 

Tuesday, 30th June.—At 10 a. m. Jemadar Sadhoo Sing, of the 2nd 
cavalry, and Hasraut Ali, Thanadar of Sirsour, brought in from Nujjuff- 
ghur, the party of Europeans captured in the boat that had escaped thus 
far, the ladies and children amongst whom were sent into the Sovada 
house, with the exception of one lady, who refusing to leave her husband 
was with her infant of about an year old killed with the Europeans, when 
they were shot by the Nana’s orders. The Nana took his seat on the 
throne as Peshwa; the sacred mark was affixed on his forehead; salutes 
were fired; and the city illuminated at night in honor of the occasion; 
orders issued from Baba Bhut’s cutehery for tehseeldars to send in 
revenue; for all individuals, not delivering up concealed European pro¬ 
perty, to be punished; for all houses suspected of having such secreted 
in them to be searched; and finally for arrangements to be made for dis¬ 
tributing rewards with gold bangles to the mutineers. Rumours were 
prevalent that two or three Europeans who escaped the massacre, after 
drifting down the river, found* refuge with Rajah Diryhyah Sing of 
Moer, Mhow. 

Wednesday, 1st July.—Bala Rao returned alone to Cawnpore, the 
mutineers were dissatisfied at his being unaccompanied by the Nana, 
who had promised to remain only one day at Bithoor. The prisoners 
were removed from Sovada to the house in the compound lately 
occupied by Sir George Parker, now known as the Beebeeghur or 
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slaughter house; Muttoo sweeper and his wife were ordered to attend 
on the prisoners. 

Thursday, 2nd July.—The rftutineers became clamorous for the 
distribution of pay and the rewards promised. Pay abstracts were 
consequently prepared in the office of the deputy collector, Ram Loll, 
and a quantity of gpljj. sent • to the 'magazine to be converted into 
bangles. The mutineers feeling insecure of their plunder, invested 
it in gold mohurs, which command in the market twenty-four rupees 
and twenty-five rupees each. 

Friday, 3rd July.—Pay was distributed to the mutineers, who 
quarrelled over the division of their spoil, and openly expressed their 
dissatisfaction, complaining that the Nana had taken all the treasury, 
sought only his own ease at Bithoor, adding, that they were deter¬ 
mined to make him feel the consequences of such deceit. The old 
feeling in favor of exalting the Nunkey Nawab os ruler, in opposition 
to the Nana, gained ground amongst the Mahomedan troopers. The 
Hindoo faction, however, proved too strong, and the Nawab sought 
safety in flight, but was arrested, and ( brought back a prisoner by 
orders of Subadar Teekali Sing, Shah Ali, the late cotwal, now head 
of tin* intelligence department, appointed new writers at different posts 
in the districts, proceeding himself to Futtehpore for information. 

Saturday, 4tli of July.—luloo Goolhurio, and other cooks, employ¬ 
ed to provide food for the prisoners, representing that the ladies- 
refused to eat<the dhall and chapaties daily supplied them, as much 
meat was as procurable for the same price as the dhall was henceforth- 
furnished instead. ■■ 

Rumours of the advance of a British force caused much uneasi¬ 
ness. Apadik Dhary was directed to watch the approaches of Cawn- 
pore with strong detachments. 

Sunday, 5th of July.—Shah Ali returned from Futtehpore, with 
news of the advance of the British from Allahabad. Two camel 
sowars were sent to gain correct information regarding their move¬ 
ments. Much excitement prevailed amongst the troops at the Nana’s 
continued absence, who declared if he did not immediately return, they 
would release the Nunkey Nawab and make him ruler. General Teekali 
Sing, of the 2nd cavalry, with some of the 56th N. I. proceeded to 
Bithoor to bring the Nana back to Cawnpore, in order that preparations 
might be made for opposing the advance of the British. 

Monday, 6th July.—The Nana returned and occupied Noor Maho¬ 
med’s hotel, next to the 'house in which the prisoners were confined. 
Moona Loll, Sooknundun and others who had plundered the treasure 
chest of the barrack department, were confined until- they disgorged 
their spoil. Preparations were made* to check the approach of the 
British. A division commanded by Brigadier Jewala Pershaud with 
twelve guns under Raghoo Putapta and Bashoo Punt Putter, officers 
of artillery, were told off for this duty. 

Tuesday, 7th July.—Baba Bhut, Azimoola, and Jewala Pershaud were 
doing their utmost to provide carriage aud supplies for the march of 
the mutineers. A native Christian drummer seized, whilst escaping to 
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Lucknow, was taken together with the loyal men of the 56th, (who 
were captured on the 27th, when paving the entrenchments) and 
brought to the Nana at Noor Mahomed ; after a few enquiries, the 
whole party were ordered to be shot. 

Azeem Oollah, however, whispered to thj* Nana that the native Chris¬ 
tian ought to be shot, but the remainder of the party (chiefly Mahome- 
dans) should be sent to prison.* They were consequently heavily 
ironed and sent to the old jail, whilst the drummer was taken to the 
compound and there killed by the mutineers as directed. 

Wednesday, 8th July.—Reports were received of the British force 
having left Allahabad with Eutbpean, Madras and >Siekh troops. The 
mutineers of the 56th rogt. N. I., held a mock, and so called, brigade 
court martial on their loyal brethren, seized on the 27th of June ; wW9T 
the latter were sentenced to the loss of their hands and nose#, that they 
might prove a warning to all who should venture to serve the British ; 
execution of the sentence was, however, deferred until their anticipated 
victorious return from Futtehpore. 

Thursday, 9th July.—Abortion of the Futtehgurh fugitives who 
evacuated the fort on the 4th July, and who had been delayed on their 
way down, were seized on passing* Bithoor. Guns buying been placed 
at Bhundie Mattas and Shokul Doe’s ghat, for the purpose of 
obstructing the passage down the river of fugitives from other stations; 
the boat as it approached was fired on both by the guns and by a 
party of insurgents on the Ottde bank under Jessa Sing, to which the 
fugitives at first feebly replied, but soon a white truce flag being 
waved by a gentleman, the firing ceased, and Jessa Sing’s party 
crossing over took the. Europeans prisoners, and conveyed them to 
Rao, whose palace they reached at 9 r. m., and who ordered their con¬ 
finement for the night in the old residency. Brigadier Jowala Pur- 
shaud marched to Jngpoor in command of the rebel army consisting 
of the following corps and detachments :—the 2nd light and 13th 
irregular cavalry, detachments of other cavalry corps, a regiment of 
undisciplined horse lately raised, five companies of the 12th and 17th 
N. I., the 1st, 53rd, 50th, do (the latter greatly reduced in numbers, 
but strengthened by mutineers from other corps) the Nadree and 
Aktarie regiments, under Naw.ab Mooneer, and a battery of twelve guns, 
with a large body of attendant insurgents, who loudly boasted of the 
valorous deeds they would accomplish, and of their determination to 
exterminate the small advancing band of British. 

Friday, 10th of July.—The rebel force arrived at Aong, where the 
news of the approach of the Bi'itish was confirmed and caused great 
excitement, it being reported that they hung every native they met with 
on their way ; the Futtehgurh fugitives captured at Bithoor were for¬ 
warded at 3 i*. si., iu charge of ICossabba Koranic Gir, Baboo Kan Kutta 
Koondoo Pershaud and other sirdars escorted by rebel horse and foot. 
On reaching Cawnpore the ladies and children were confined by the 
Nana’s orders with the prisoners in the Beebee Gliur, and the lives of 
three gentlemen supposed to be Mr. Thornhill, the Judge, and Co¬ 
lonels Goldie and Smith, were also spared on their promising to have the 
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Fort of Allahabad evacuated as a ransom for their lives; the rest of 
the party were as usual massacred. 

Saturday, 11th July.—The mutineers marched to Suktapore. The 
British force were reported to have reached Seenie, to have restored the 
telegraph, as they passed up the road, and to have hung every native 
in whose possession*the wire was found. The Nana’s well-wishers and 
adherents confidently affirmed he would prove victorious over the small 
British force that opposed him, but great consternation prevailed in 
the city and even amongst the neighbouring villages. 

Sunday, 12th July.—The rebel force occupied Futtehpore, and on 
the arrival of the British were found drawn up in line on the Cawn- 
pore side of the town with their artillery, at intervals along the road. 
Tkcir cavalry, the regulars, many amongst whom were in foil uniform, 
first showed themselves by galloping out and attempting to surround 
the British tent, but were speedily-driven in by their guns and Enfield 
rifi.es. Solne of the 13th irregular cavalry being present with the rebel 
force on this occasion, their loyal brethren engaged on the side of the 
English, refused in consequence to charge.* 

The British forces consisted in all of nine guns, of both the 
Royal and Bengal artillery ; detaehihents of H. M’s. 64th, 78th, 84th, 
Madras fosiliers, and Ferozepore regiment volunteers, and 13th irregu¬ 
lar cavalry. General Havelock though at first unwilling to bring on a 
fight without giving his troops breathing time after their march, on 
finding himself hard pressed went at and speedily drove the enemy 
through Futtehpore. No lives were lost on his side, save of those 
who sunk from exposure to the sun. *The enemy fled panic- 
struck, and in gTeat disorder toAong ; many who had acquired plunder 
and were hence unwilling to fight availed themselves of every oppor¬ 
tunity for quietly retreating to their houses. 

Monday, 13th July.—-The British force halted at Futtehpore. The 
news of the defeat sustained by the mutineers at this place caused 
great dismay at Cawnpore. But all available troops were at once 
directed to march to the I’undoo Nnddee and were ordered to hold 
that post to the last. Eight messengers seized with English and dative 
letters for the British, were taken to the Nana, who ordered them All 
' to be executed. 

Tuesday, 14th of July.—The British advanced to Kullianpore. 
Bala, with as many mutineers and insurgents as could be collected, 
strengthened the post held by the mutineers at Aorig. The three 
Europeans spared from among the Futteligurh party, were taken to 
Noor Mahomed’s hotel, and had an interview with the Nana, for the 
purpose, it is supposed, of making arrangements relative to the giving 
up the Allahabad fort, and for the arrest of the advancing British 
force. 

* Wednesday, 15th- of July.-—The British approached and bame 
upon the enemy at Aong, whom they found in position on the road 
at about 9 a. m. They at once formed up and advanced to the attack, co¬ 
vered by the Madras fusiliers and Enfield riflemen of the 64th and 78th, 
drove the enemy over difficult and jungly ground, from -one position to 
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another, who fell Lack upon their defences at Paneloo nuddec. After 
an hour’s halt at noon the Britisl^ advanced to the bridge on the 
uuddeo, wliioh was defended, but which the British enfilading with 
their guns, and pouring iu grape and round shot was speedily 
vacated by the rebels, and at onoq taken possession of by the British. 

On Bala ltao’s return to Cawnpore, wounded*)* tire right shoulder 
by a musket ball, a council was held at Noor Mahomed’s hotel, at 
which a large number are said to have assembled, and over which 
the Nana.presided. Much dismay and vacillation prevailed on this 
occasion, some proposing an immediate retreat, others even more 
timid, suggested a flight to Furtrackabad and junction there with the 
force of the rebel nawab Tuffuzool Hosseiu, whilst others again less 
craven hearted, decided on making one more desperate attempted? 
oppose the victorious march of their foes, even proposing that the 
public buildings and the magazine should be mined, so that if all 
were lost, they might perish together with their enemies in one com¬ 
mon ruin. The only building, however, that was mined, was the 
magazine, and at length it was resolved to make the last great stand at 
Aheerwan, a few miles south of Cawnpore. Vacillating though the 
council were on other projects, they are said to have been unani¬ 
mous in one fearful resolve, and that was the death of the unoffend¬ 
ing and innocent women and children numbering upwards of a hun¬ 
dred, as also of the five Europeans spared till now. three from 
Eutteligurh and Mr. Edward Croonway and his son Thomas. The 
horrid suggestion is said to have first come from Subadar Teuka Sing, 
who enquired what was t<? be done with their prisoners. Two reasons- 
were advanced in favor of this brutal resolve; the one that it would 
probably prevent the further approach of the British, who were said 
to be advancing solely for the purpose of releasing such of their 
people as were iu confinement, and of avenging the blood of those who 
had been slain. The second reason alleged and bearing more the 
stamp of probability was, that many rebels even now determining to 
forsake a losing cause and return to their old allegiance, trusting to 
the complicity of their native brethren l'or their own impunity, and 
knowing full well that many amongst the unfortunate prisoners 
could recognize the leaders and give important evidence against them, 
that Others such as Mesdanies Thomas and Edward Greomvay, 
Jacob and Kirk, were intimately acquainted with nearly all those 
implicated in rebel proceeding^ two of whom had since the,8th of 
June been confined iu Sovuda in close proximity to the Nana and 
his party, felt it was positively necessary to destroy all European evi¬ 
dence^ the only chance of evading the condign punishment their crimes 
so richly merited. Thence was the fate of these unhappy captives to 
be sealed in blood and all were to perish in one common iot. The 
three gentlemen from Futtegliur, as before stated, with Mr. Edward 
Green way and his son Thomas, wefc told that Idle Nana required their 
attendance, and as .they left the slaughter house to meet their fate 
elseittliere, appear to have been perfectly composed, even though they 
surmised that death awaited them, which alas to those thus situated must 
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have been ever present) for their lips moved as if in prayer. There is 
clear evidence of their having Ijeen shot by the mutineers at about 
5 p. m., near the wall of the commissariat godowns, Mr. E. Green¬ 
way being the last to fall. 

I now approach the m<jst painful and difficult portion of my task, 
over which I woifl# glady draw a veil, but that duty forbids my 
concealing aught of the real filets attending the closing of the Gawn- 
pore tragedy, liegarding the numerous massacres that took place, the 
evidence, with the exception of some few discrepancies, is clearly and 
freely given, but on approaching the last and most terrible scene, all 
seem instinctively'to shrink from confessing any knowledge of so foul 
and barbarous a crime as the indiscriminate slaughter of helpless women 
aSd innocent children. Evidence that runs clear and strong from 
the 15th of May to 14th of July, suddenly ceases on the fatal day of 
the 15th of that month. Every witness was questioned on this impor¬ 
tant subject, tyut almost all state they were not present, and only heard 
by report of the massacre, which id is notoriously well-known was 
witnessed by thousands of spectators, any half dozen of whom could 
give clear and undeniable evidence agJtinst the murderers. It is, how¬ 
ever, said that but lew of the resjfectable residents of the city were 
present ^ consternation reigned throughout, and every door Avas closed. 
Rumours being prevalent on the one hand of the immediate arrival 
of a large atjd well appointed British army, who would take fearful 
vengeance for the murder of their countrymen at the Suttee Chowra 
ghat, and it being said on the other that if the Nana was victorious 
the city was to he given up to plunder m revenge for the difficulty 
experienced in producing supplies, and because the mahajun portion of 
the community had been accused of corresponding with the British. 
We have, however, statements made by eye-witnesses, three of whom 
were native Christian drummers, from whom We will first quote, as 
being perhaps, and on the whole most trustworthy, for though like the 
generality of our Christian drummers, merely nominal, and unworthy 
professors of a pure creed, who did perhaps by force of circumstances 
outwardly join the rebel cause, yet their depositions enable us to com¬ 
pare the statement of others, and thus to test the reliability of the whole. 
The guard over the prisoners was commanded by a grenadier of the 
6th N. I., named Yousuf Khan, some of whom were men of the same 
corps. The most intelligent of the drummers states, that he was in con¬ 
finement,, but it may fairly be taken f^r granted that the restraint, if any 
really existed, was merely nominal. All three depose on oath that tlio 
veritable murderers were five men armed with swords, who came from the 
adjacent compound in which the Nana then resided. Another indivi¬ 
dual is a brahmin, named Cheerunjec,Avho for the committal on the pre¬ 
vious daj^of a trilling offence in the neighbourhood of the Beebee Ghur, 
had been placed in confinement by the sepoy guard, the authority of 
the mutineers being paramount. lie was consequently an eye-witness 
of the massacre, and confirms the, statements of the three drummers. 
But we have othgr corroborative evidence also. The second or third 
day after the massacre a party of the Nana’s followers passing 
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through the village of Oonam on their way to join his camp at Futteh- 
pore, Cliouassie, halted there awhile, and the conversation turning 
on the late massacre, two of the party Hindoos) boasted before a large 
number of men, that they had murdered twenty-one of the prisoners 
for which they had received a reward of twenty-one rupees. A man 
called Sewra Khan of Oojoo likewise vauntSd, thatji£ had been engaged 
in the massacre, and entered upon the foul work of blood, when his 
sword being a bad weapon bent from the force of his blows, and his 
heart failed him; pointing out at the same time to many of those 
present, the blood stains, and the bend on the sword alluded to. On 
the restoration of the British power this man decamped, ;md is said 
to have joined the party of zemindar Mepal Sing of ( hide. Those who 
state they heard of the massacre of the ladies affirm, that common rcjjyjft 
with two or three exceptions threw the odium upon the Nana’s own 
followers; this is, however, on the other hand, contradicted by the depo¬ 
sitions of two other eye-witnesses who directly oppose the statements 
of the four above-named individuals. Kullooa, a Government servant 
in the abkary department, states he saw twenty-five mutineer sepoys 
fire a volley through the doors of the building, who were then relieved 
by similar parties, and that thus Ttolley after volley was maintained 
until candle light. This man’s whole statement, luftvever, from the 
relation of his escape from Lucknow to the event now uiulffi- consi¬ 
deration is altogether improbable, but though enquiries were made 
regarding his character, nothing was elicited against him.* 

Clieeda sweeper in Mr. Greouway’s employ, who happened to be at 
the lieebee Ghur, first fcf all stated he saw the sepoys commit the 
massacre, but on being re-examined as to a discrepancy in his state¬ 
ment regarding the murder of the five gentlemen, declared that he only 
heard the older given to the sepoys to fire, when he fled for his life. 
Again, in corroboration of the former account, those who first entered 
the slaughter house shortly after the massacre state, they saw but few 
bullet marks on the walls, and many sword cut* with hair embedded 
in them. 

The evidence of the Christian drummers declares as follows.—After 
the five Europeans had been removed, the woman named Ilosainie 
Khanum, or the begum, who had the superintendence of the ladies, told 
them the Nana had sent orders for their immediate destruction; an appeal 
was made by one of them to Yousuf Khan, the jemadar of tile guard, 
and if the statement made by these drummers Vie correct, these men re¬ 
fused to carry out the Nana’s orSers. Debased and brutal as many of 
the sepoys had already become, and steeped though their hands were 
in Christian blood, they yet hesitated to carry out the fiendish order 
of one a still greater fiend than themselves. We know of a similar oc¬ 
currence at Lucknow. The sepoys over the ladies and children when 
the Kaiser Bagh was bombarded, thought of getting rid of their 
charge by cruel murder, but all refused to strike the first blow, and 
thus the poor sufferers escaped. 1 mention this fact as it renders more 
probable the statements made by these deponents that the sepoys 
refused to carry out the Nana’s orders; even thife, however, only clears 
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them from active participation in the deed as they aided and abetted 
the transaction by their presence, instead rather of yielding up their 
lives in the Cause of the innocent and defenceless. The begum, it is 
said, on their refusal returned to Noor Mohammed’s hotel, and shortly 
rc-appeared with five men, two Mahomedans and three Hindoos (others 
say seven) but mosfetQf the witnesses implicate in particular, one man 
of the Nana’s guard named Sarour Khan (a lover of the begum’s) a 
volley is said to have been fired at random by a few sepoys, but the 
butchery of the women and children was committed by men sent from 
the Nana’s compound, in executing which they were occupied from 
about 6 p. M. until dark, when the deors of the building were closed 
. for the night. 

Thursday, 16th July.—An accumulation of horrors ends this fright¬ 
ful tragedy, one of the most barbarous on record. Early in the 
morning the parties who had committed the massacre, went to the 
Sovada, attended by some three or four sweepers, to remove the ladies 
from the house'. On the doors being opened, fearful to relate, some three 
or four ladies and two or three children f were found still alive. Oh! 
who can describe and scarce even picture the agonies they must have 
endured throughout that awful night, lying wounded on the lloor 
saturated^ with the blood of their late friends and companions, and 
surrounded by their mangled bodies, surviving but to meet even 
a more * horrible death than those butchered before their eyes the 
preceding evening; scarcely credible is it that any could out-live the 
terrors of such a night, and yet retain their reason, but only truly 
would such seem to have been the case. 'Enviable must they have 
deemed the lot of their murdered companions, when dragged forth 
together with the bodies of the slain by the hand of their cruel execu¬ 
tioners, they were east into a dry well that lay close at hand, both 
living and dead buried iu one common hideous sepulture, and though 
thousands witnessed this frightful barbarity, not one of them all in pity 
lifted hand or voice to stay the cruel deed, or even petition for a more 
prompt and merciful death for those poor quivering survivors and inno¬ 
cent babies, who horrible to relate kept circling round the well pursued by 
their demon executioners until caught, and then cast alive into that 
yawning grave, amongst the mass of dead and dying. But one consolation 
(poor though it be)T is afforded us in perusing the statements regarding 
this period, when Satan may truly be said to have been let loose upon 
earth, a conviction, whiph I share in common with others, who like 
myself have had to search into the ‘events of this ever-memorable 
mutiny. The most searching and earnest enquiries totally disprove the 
unfounded assertion that was at first so frequently made and so cur¬ 
rently believed, that personal indignity and dishonor were offered 
to our poor suffering countrywomen. 

We now turn to their murderers, men who thought to have trodden 
out in blood the very name of Christian, who with sanguinary hands 
and savagely exulting hearts, hastened to the battle field, some of them 
doubtless determined to do and die, but most as cruel men generally 
are, crayen-hearted, chief of whom, was their leader the Nana, who now 
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for the first time throughout his short and boastful reign, so far braved 
danger as to appear in the battle field, but vain were tlie attempts of 
murderers and perjured men to oT%rcome the raging foe who had 
justice arid an avenging God on their side. Desperate though they 
were, knowing this to be their last hope for Cawnpore, the loss of which 
would shake the - rebel cause to ifs basis, "and though fight they knew 
they must and hence fight they di<J ; yet the wrath of God and the curse 
of man, of the innocent and defenceless, was on their perjured and bloody 
cause, and speedily were they defeated, and as thoroughly as speedily. 
The British force having advanced towards Cawnpore, came at about 
2 p. M. within a mile of the enejny’s guard battery situated where the 
Agra and Cawnpore roads branch off. The rebels opened fire, but the 
British sweeping down on them soon gained possession of their guns.. 
On reaching the Grand Trunk Hoad they found the enemy had a cat¬ 
tery near the railway, which was taken by the 04th. The British 
now collected at a village on the road, the enemy’s cavalry were very 
bold, and the infantry under cover of them formed in line ; the enemy 
opening fire from the large gjin, the 04th advanced and speedily cap¬ 
tured it, thus the British remained in possession of the field. 

The cruel craven-hearted Nanajately belching forth pompous and 
impious edicts from his blood-stained throne, hnd itow, on a horse 
bathed in foam, to seek safety by a precipitate flight to RithoA:, accom¬ 
panied only by a few.attendant sowars, his hurried passage through 
Cawnpore giving the lie to a proclamation but just mad# there by the 
public crier to the effect, that the British had been extirminated, with 
the exception of 100, for Whoso heads 11s. 100 each would be awarded. 

Friday, 17th July.—The magazine was blown up by the rebels at 
about 6 a. M., and shortly after the British force marched into Cawn¬ 
pore, and taking possession of the cavalry stables for the day, encamped 
opposite the entrenchments, exactly three weeks after the signing of 
the treacherous agreement by which the false Nana obtained tlie evacua¬ 
tion of the entrenchments. . The well-affected to tlie British Govern¬ 
ment,—for whatever may be the generally received opinion, there 
doubtless were some such, whilst others again though formerly disaf¬ 
fected had been taught a fearful lesson of what rapine and lawless rule 
could effect, as without doubt thousands, aye and innocent tliousauds 
too, suffered deeply as ourselves from the anarchy and rapine that 
prevailed,—but whether truly loyal or not, many remained to welcome 
back their former masters, presenting themselves with presents of fruits, 
flowers and supplies, thus affofding a marked contrast to the guilty 
who precipitately fled on tlie approach of the British, although even 
amongst tlie latter there may possibly have been some influenced by 
groundless fear alone ; for 1 know that terror stalked in grim array 
before the advancing foe whose arm was known to be nerved to stem 
retribution for the enormities inflicted on their race and kindred. 
But with rare exceptions those who fled did so from a guilty cofiscience, 
arid.afterwards slunk back to claim rewards for their asserted loyalty. 

We must now proceed to Bitlioor, where there still lingered 
in confinement a Christian woman and het baby, in the power 
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alas ! of a cruel and remorseless foe. Mrs. Carter, the last of 
those doomed to suffer, had been kept prisoner under a guard 
of the 7th cavalry in the oM residency at Bithoor. . After 
passing the perils of child-birth, she appears to have been treated 
by the Peshwa’s widows with consideration and even with kind¬ 
ness, who possessed jfhe softer and 'kindlier feelings* of womankind, 
especially towards a suffering and unfortunate member of their sex. 
Hut to the Nana pity was unknown, revenge precious, even though 
expended on a weak and helpless woman and unconscious babe, and 
though at first overlooking his poor captive whilst busily occupied 
in providing for the safety of his owju wretched life and valueless 
" property, in which he was greatly assisted by his old and tried servant 
fillmjjnnio Sing, placing the treasure, &c. on elephants, and from 
thence on boats, and crossing them over to Oude by the Teekapore 
ghat , the craven-hearted accursed man of blood, remembering her at 
at length, even as he fled from Bithoor in dread, directed her equally 
remorseless giu.rd, to murder their defenceless captives in cold blood, 
and forcibly taking with him their kind bpt powerless protectors and 
guardians, the l’eshawa’s widows, ho was henceforth no longer seen 
within tire halls of his adopted father* 

Names of those who went into the Ganmpore Entrenchments , 

Alone, Mr. 1 Belson, Miss, daughter to Capt. 

Alone, Mrs. and two children. Belson. 

Allen, Doctor. Bell, Thdtaas, Sergt.-Major, 56th 

Allen, Mrs. ditto._ N. I. 

Anderson, J. G.,Mr., E. I. Railway. Bell, Margaret Mrs., ditto. 
Anderson, Mrs., ditto. Bell, two sons and one daughter 

Angelo, F. C., Capt., 10th N. I. to ditto. 

Andrews, Thos., Qr. Mr. Sergt. Berrili, W. Condr., Comt. Dept. 
Andrews, Elizabeth, Mrs. Berrili, Mrs., 

Andrews, E. A. Miss, children of Berrili, Isabella Miss. 

ditto. Berrili, T. A., Mr., E. I. Railway. 

Andrews, Amelia Miss, ditto ditto. Berrili, Henry. 

Ashe, G. II., Lieut., Artillery. Bennett, Eliza, Miss. 

Ashburner, Lieut. Beestal, Mrs. 

Armstrong, H. II,, Lieut., 53d N.I. Bisset, Miss. 

Baines. J. C., Mr., E. I. Railway. Blair, Mr. 

Baines, Mrs., ditto. Blair, Mrs. 

Baines, Philip, son to ditto. Blair, Misses, three daughters to 

Battine, C., Lieut., 14th N. I. $itto. Miss Bella Blair died in 

.Battine, Mrs. the entrenchments. 

Barlow, Mr. Bothwick, Mrs. 

Batavia, Martha, Miss. Boulton, A. J., Lieut., 7th L. C. 

Balfour, Mr., Lieut., 2nd L. C. Bouling, J. P., I>r., 56th N. I. 
Baily, Lieut., 48th N. I. Bouling, Mrs., and child. • 

Belson, H., Capt., 53rd N. I. • Boycs, W. R., Dr., 2nd. L. C. 
Belson, Mrs., ditto. Boycs, Mrs. 
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Bridges, O. 8., Lieut., 53rd N. I. 
Brightman, Miss. 

Brierly, Edwin, Mr., E. T. Office. 
Brett, Henry, Master. 

Brown, R., Ensign, 56th N. I. 
Brooke, Sergt.-Overseer. D. P. W. 
Brooke, Mrs., • 

Burn, two Misses. 

Burney, F. W., Lieut., Artillery. 
Burney, Mr., Horse-breaker. 
Campbell, Mr. 

Campbell, Miss. 

Carroll, Mrs. 

Calley, two boys. 

Carter, Mr. 

Carter, Mrs. 

Carmody, Sergt. 

Carmody, Mrs., Milliner. < 
Chandler, Emma Miss. 

Chester, Mary, maid to Mrs. Prou*. 
Chalmers, W. A , Lieut., 56th N. I. 
Chalwin, E. G., Vety.-Sergt., 2nd 
L. C. 

Chalwin, Mrs. 

Christie, Henry, Mr., Firm of Bath¬ 
gate and Co. 

Christie, Mrs. 

Christie, three daughters. 

Conway, Maria, Miss. 

Consius, James, Master. 

Collins, J. E., Mr., Inspecting Post 
Master. 

Collins, Jane, Mrs. 

Colonelly, Maria, Mrs. 

Cockey, H. E., Rev. 

Collyer, W., Dr. 

Colgan, Miss. 

Cooke, Mr., N. W. Dawk Company. 
Cooke, Mrs. and family. 

Cooke, R. B., Opium Dept., C?ha- 
zeepore. 

Cox, Mr., late of 1st Fusiliers. m 
Cooper, H. R., Asst. Engr., E. I. R. 
Cooper, Mrs. and family. 

Copeman, Mrs. 

Copeland, W., Master. 

Crable, Mrs. 

Cripps, Sophia Eliza, Miss. 
Cummins, Engr., Survr., E. I. R. 


Currie, E. H., Cs.pt., H. M. 84th. 
Dallas, Mrs. 

ftaniell, M. G., Lieut., 3rd L. C. 
Darling, Mrs. and infant. 

Dashey, Mrs. and ditto. 

Darbey, Mrfc^nd ditto. 

Daily, Mrs. 

Davis, Mr. and four children. 
Dawson, A., Ensign, 53rd N. T. 
Delafouse, Lieut., ditto, escaped. 
Dempster, C. Lieut., Artillery. 
Dempster, Mrs. and family. 
DcCruze, Miss. 

DeRussett, Merchant. 

DeRussett, Mrs. and two children. 
Duncan, David, Merchant. 
Duncan, Mrs. and Infant. 

Duncan, three children of ditto. 
Dupton, Mr. and three children. 
Dundit, Master. 

Duff'ey, Apothecary. 

Eckford, J. A. II., Lieuf., Comdg. 

1st Co. 6th B. A. 

Eckford, Mrs. 

Elms, E. J., Capt., 1st N. I. 
Emnor, W., Apothy., H. M. 53rd. 
Ernnor, Mrs. 

Evans, Mrs. and two children. 
Ewart, John, Col., 1st N. I., mur¬ 
dered 27th June at St. John’s 
Chapel. 

Ewart, Mrs. ditto and two chil¬ 
dren, ditto. 

Ewart, J. II. Lieut., 12th N. I. 
Fagan, II., Lieut., 56th N. I. 
Fagan, Mr. 

Fagan, Mrs. and family. 

Farmer, Mr., E. T. Department. 
Fawbmyi, Mrs. 

Feme, Mrs. 

Fitzgerald, John. 

Fitzgerald, Mary Margaret, Tho¬ 
mas and Ellen 

Farman, J. W., Ensign, 53rd N. I. 
Forsyth, W., Engineers. 

Fraser, Mrs. 

Freeman, Mr. 

Frost, Mary, Mrs., Senior. 

Frost, Rebecca, Mrs. 
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Frost, Emilina, Miss. 

Fullon, Sophia, Miss. 

Fulton, William, Master. 

Gurbott, C., Dr. 

Garrett, M., Eiiai'., E. I. 11. 
Galway, Mr., E. Tr jDUice. 

Gee, William, Mr. 

Gee, Hose Anue, Mrs. 

Gilison, Mrs. 

Gibson, Miss. 

Gill, School-master. 

Gill, Mrs. and four children. 

Gilpin, Mr. 

Gilpin, Sarah Mrs. and .‘1 children. ; 
Gladwin, 11., Serert.-Major, 2nd 
L. G. 

Glasgows, two* Misses. 

Goad, C. H., Lieut.., 5(>th‘N. 1. 
Goodwin, Mr., E. T. (Mice. 

Gordon, W., Qr.-Mr.-Sergt., 53rd 
N. 1. 

Gordon, "Mrs. and two children. 
Green, Pensioner. 

Granville, G. ‘J., Lieut., 2nd Fuses. 
Green, Mrs. 

Green, Edward, and his son. 

(ire}', Sub-Engr., P. IV. D. 

Grey, Miss. 

Greemvay, Hose Anne, Mrs., Senr. 
Greenway, E. Francis, Merehunt. 
Greemvay, Mrs., ditto. 

Greemvay, Francis, son to ditto. 
Greemvay, Lecah and Martha. 

daughters to ditto. 

Greenway, Louisa, Miss, daughter 
to ditto. 

Green Way, Henry. , 

Greemvay, John. 

Greemvay, Fred. 

Greemvay, Mary. 

Greemvay, Samuel, Merchant. 
Greemvay, Mrs. and infant. 
Greenway, Anne, Hosaline, daugh- i 
ter to ditto. 

Griusey, Mrs. 

Gum, Mr., E. 1. H. 

Giqhrie Mrs. 

Gutherio, Catherine, Miss. 
Harrison, J. H., Lieut., 2nd L. C. 


Harris, 11. P., Dr., Civil Surgeon. 

I [arris, Mrs. and child. 

Harris, Lieut, and a child. 

Hagn, Mrs. 

llarkncss, Mrs., School Master, 
and a child. 

•Ilalliday, W. L.,Capt., 5f.th N. 1., 
killed in the entrenchments. 
Ilidliday, Mrs. and child, 
llaycock, Rev. Mr. 
llr.yeoek, Mrs , (mother to do.) 
llaycock, watchmaker. 

Haycock, Mrs. 

Hay, J. 1)., merchant, 
liny, Mrs. and infant. 

Hay, two children of ditto. 

Hanna, Asst.. Engineer, E. I. It. 
Hampton, Miss. 

IlefFornaii, Asst. Apothy, 1st Co., 
< 6th Bn. Arty, 
lleberdcn, M. 0., Mr. 

II cron, Sorgt. Major, 1st N. I. 
Heron, Mrs. and 2 children. 
Henderson, J. W., Ensign, 5Cth 

N. J. 

I filler sift'ii, Major, 53rd N. I. 
Hillersden, C. G., Esq., Magistrate 
and Collector. 

Iliilersden, Mrs. and 2 children. 
Hillings, G., Sorgt. Major, 1st N. I. 
Hillings, Lydia, Mrs. and a son. 
Hills, E. C„ Ensign, H. M.’s 32nd. 
Hill Mary, Mrs. 

Homes, Elizabeth, Miss. 

•Jack, Alex. C. B., Col., Brigadier 
at Cawnpore, 31st. N. I. 

Jack, Esq., brother to ditto. 
Jackson, P. S., Lieut., 67th N. I. 
Jackson, Jane Alex., Mrs. 

James, W., Mr., merchant. 

James, Mrs. 

J,ieol)ie Fred, Coach-builder, 
i Jacobie, Mrs. 

Jaeobie, Henry, Watch-maker. 
Jacobie, All’s, and 2 children. 
Jaeobie, Win., son to II. Jacobie. 
■Jackford, Mrs. 

Jellico, F. G., Capt., 56th N. X. , 
Jellico, Mrs. and children. 
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Jenkins, R. M., Capt., 2nd Cavalry. 
Jenkins, Mr. 

Jervis, S. C., Lieut., Engineer. 
Jones, Mr. 

Jones, Mrs. 

Johnstone, A. R., Inspector E. I. R. 
Johnstone, Mrs. and children. • 
Keeler, Mrs. 

Kelly, Sergt., D. P. W. 

Kelly, Mrs. and child. 

Kempland, G., Capt., 56th N. I.» 
Kempland, Mrs. and 3 children. 
Kinliside, Mrs. 

Kinlisidc, Henry and Willie 2 sons 
to ditto. 

Right, Mrs. and 2 children. 

Kirk, Mrs., Senior. 

Kirk, 2 daughters and a son., 
Kirk, John. 

Kirk, Mrs. 

Kirkpatrick, merchant. 

Kirkpatrick Mrs. and infant. 
Latouche, H. D., Asst. Engineer, 
E. I. R. 

Larkins, G., Major, Artillery. 
Larkins, Mrs. and 2 children. 
Larkc, Qr. Mr. Sergt., 56th N. I. 
Larke, Mrs. 

Lawrence, John, E. I. R. 
Lawrence, Mrs. and 3 children. 
Leary, Mrs. 

Leary, James and Charles, her sons. 
Leath, Miss. 

Lewis, James. 

Lindsay, W., Major, A. C. Genl. 
Lindsay, Mrs. 

Lindsay, Caroline, Alice and Fran¬ 
cis, three misses. 

Lindsay, G. Ensign, I st N. I. 
Lindsay, Mrs. 

Little, Mr., Merchant. 

Lyell, Lacy Miss. 

Mackillop, J., Esq., C. S. 

Macauly, Surgeon, H. M’s. 32nd. 
MacCullen, Mr. 

Maclanders, Sergt., D. P. W. 
Maclanders, Mrs. and infant. 
MacMahon, Thos., Sergt.-Major, 
53rd N. I. 


MacMahon, Anne and 4 children. 
Mackinonon, Mrs. 

MacMaron, two misses. 

Master, G. A., Lieut., 53rd N. I. 
Manderson, W. J., Lieut., 2nd L C. 
Martin, J. Wi^Lieut., Artillery. 
Mainwaring, Lieut., C. Cavalry. 
Maxwell, Sub-Depy. Opium Agt. 
Martindoll, N. Miss. 

Mark, Ellen Miss. 

Manville, Condr., Ordce. Dept. 
Manville, Mrs. and four Children. 
Miller, A. M. Resdt. Engr.,E. 
Morfett, Jane, Mrs. 

Moncrieffe, E. I. R. Resdt. 
Moncrieffe, Mrs. and child. 

Moore, J., Capt., H,*M. 32nd. 
Moore, Mrs. and child. 

Morris, W. L. G.,Captn., 56th N. I. 
i Murphey, Plate-laver, E. I. R. 
Murray, Pensioned Drum Major, 
56th N. I. " 

Nelson, Mr. 

Newenbow, A. W., Stfrgn,. 1st N. I 
Newenbow, Mrs. and two children. 
Newman, Arthur and Charlotte. 
North, W. 

Norris, Mrs. 

O’Brien, James Mr. 

O’Brien, Mrs., ditto. 

O’Brien, Mrs. J. L. 

O’Brien, Rory, her son. 

O’Connor, Miss. 

Ogle, M., Ganges Canal Dept. 

Ogle, Mrs. and a large family. 
Osborne, Mrs. 

Parker, Sir G. Capt., 74th N. I., 
died in the entrenchments. 
Palmer, Fred. Cutter. 

Palmer, Henry. 

Parker, Sergt. Overseer. 

Peake, C. H., E. T. Office. 

Peel, Mrs. 

Peel, George. 

Peters, Apothecary. 

Peters, Mrs. and her sister. 

Pistol, Harriott. 

Pogson, Mrs. 

Prale, W. G., Lieut., 53rd, N. T. 

T 2 
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Prout, W. E. Major, 5CtJh N. I. 
Prout, Mrs. 

Prout, Lieut. 

Purcell, Merchant, 

Purcell, Mrs. and her son < Edwin. 
Price, Pensioner. 

Probett, Mr. 

Probett, Mrs. and three children. 
Quin, R. O., Lieut., 2nd L. C. 
Quit:,. C. W. In. .it., ditto. 

Ramsay, Mr., Jv 'I'. Office. 
Redman, T., Lieut., 1st N. I. 
R&llly, Deputy Assistant Conuny 
Ordnance. 

Reilly, Mrs. and children. 

Reilly, Overseer of Road. 

Reid, G. Merchant. 

Reid, Mrs. 

Reid, six children. 

Reid, William* Bazar Sergeant. 
Reid, Mrs. 

Reid, N., Pensioner. 

Reynolds, J. H., Captain, 53rd N. T. 
Reynolds Mrs., and child. 

Ricketts, Mr., E. I. Railway. 
Roach, Mr., Post Master. 

Robinson, Mr., E. I. Railway. 
Roberts, Mr. 

Rovcy, Joseph, Roman Catholic 
Priest. 

Russel], Mrs. 

Russell, Eliza, Miss. 

Ryan, Oantt Sergeant. 

Ryan, Mrs. and three children. 
Satchwell, R. M,, Lieut,., 1st N. I. 
Sanders, T. F. G., Lieut., II. M.’s 
84tH. 

Sanders, Mrs. and her son William. 
Sepping, E. J., Captain, 2nd Ca¬ 
valry. 

Seppings, Mrs. and two children. 
Scott, Mrs. 

Schorn, John, Merchant. 

Sherman, ditto. 

Shore, Mrs. 

Sinclair, Mr., E. I. Railway. 
Sinclair, Miss. 

Sitppson, Henry and William. 
Shaw, Mrs. 


Sheridan, H., Merchant. 

Sheridan, William, and baby. 
Shepherd, Ellen, Mrs., wife of Mr. 
J. Shepherd. 

Shepherd, Louisa, daughter to ditto. 
Shepherd, Victoria. 

Shepherd, Daniel, brother to W. J. 
Shepherd. 

Showers. Captain, 1st N. I. 

Shore, Mrs. 

Slane, Assistant Apothecary. 
Sliven, Air. 

Smith, II. S., Captain, 1st N. I. 
Smith, Plate Layer, E. I. Railway. 
Salheby, G. W. R., Lieut. 

Spires, Joseph, Band Master, 53rd 
N. I. 

Spinres, David, ditto ditto. 

Stacey, W. W., Deputy Collector. 
Stanley, Mr. 

Stevens, R., Ensign, 56th N. I. 
Stake, Lucy and William. 

Sterling, Lieut., 2nd Light Cavalry. 
Stowel, Margaret, Miss. 

Supple, J. C., Ensign, 1st I. N. 
Swinto £ n, Airs, and three children. 
Swan ,Sergt., Ganges Canal Works. 
Tibbetts, Mrs. 

Thomson, M., Lieut. 56th I. N., 
escaped. 

Thomson, Apothecary, II. M.’s 
32nd. 

Touskins, Mrs., Milliner. 

Tresham, Mrs. 

Tritton, Mr. 

Turner, A., Captain, 1st N. I. 
Turner, Mrs. and child. 

Turnbull, A. M., Lieut., 13th N. I. 
Twoomy, Apothecary, Med. Dept. 
Twoomy, Mrs. and an adopted 
child. 

.Tress, Francis, Qr. Master Sergt., 
2nd Light Cavalry. 

Tress, Elizabeth, Mrs. 

Vaughan, T., Merchant. 

Vibart, E., Major, 2nd Cavalry. 
Vibart, Mrs. and children. 

Virgin, J., E. I. Railway. 

Virgin, Mrs. 
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Vincent, T, M., Lieut., H. M.’s 8tli 
Foot. 

Viscarde, Mr., E. I. Railway. 
Ward, II. J. G., Lieut., 56th N. I. 
Wainwright, F., Lieut., II. M.’s 
32nd. 

Wainwright, Mrs. , 

Wainwright, Miss. 

Wallett, Miss. 

Warden, George, E. I. Railway. 
Walsh, Mr., ditto. 

Walsh, Mrs. and children. 

Walsh, I)., Riding Master, 2nd 
Cavalry. 

Walsh, Mrs., and children. 
Warren, Sergt., Pensioner. 
Wade,F. L., Mrs., Sergt.,Pensioner. 
Walker, A., Mrs., aged 65 y^prs. 
Walker, Daniel]. 

Wells, Coach-Builder. 

Wells, Mrs. and children. 

West, Elizabeth. 

Weston, Emma and George. 
Wheeler, Major General, Sir Hugh 
Massey, K. C. B., 1st N. I. 
Wheeler, Lady. 

Wheeler, two daughters. 

Wheeler, G. R., Lieut., 1st N. I., 
A. D. C., killed in the entrench¬ 
ment. 


Whitings, F., Capt., Engineer, 
G. C. 

White, Isabella, Miss. 

Wheelan, Sergeant, D. P. W. 

Wheeian, Mrs. and children. 

W id kip, Catljgjine James Tho¬ 
mas. 

Wiggins,E.,Lieut. Col., 23rd N. I., 
Deputy J. A. General. 

Wiggins, Mrs. 

Wilier, Mrs. 

Williams, Stephen, Col. 56th N. I., 
died on the 8th June. 

Williams, M., Mrs., killed on the 
27th June. 

Williams, Georgiana, Miss, ditto 
ditto. 

Williams, Mary, Miss, died on the 
15th June. 

Williams, Fanny, Miss, killed on 
the 15th July. 

Williamson, Mr 

Williamson, Mrs. and child. 

Wren, F. S. M., Lieut., 2nd Light 
Cavalry. 

Wrixon, R. B., Mr. 

Wrixon, Mrs. 

Wrixon, Clara Lucy, Miss. 

Wrixon, Edward Bolton, Mr. 

Yates, Mrs. 


Note. —I am indebted for the above list to Mr. Shepherd one of the 
survivors of the Cawnpore garrison. In it however some trifling 
corrections have been made from information afforded by the evidence 
collected. 


Names of those who are supposed to have, perished outside the 
Entrenchments. 


Auchin, (Chinaman), Shoe-maker. 
Carter, Toll Collector, killed at 
Cawnpore, 10th June 1857. 
Carter, Mrs., killed at Bithoor, 
18th July, 1857. * 

D’Gama, J. X., Merchant. 

Duncan, John, Supdt. of Roads, 
killed at Jana Ghat, 12th June, 
1857. 

Green way, Thomas. 

Greenway, Mrs. 

Hallings,Mr., late a Captain, killed 


at Nujjufghur, 8th June, 1857. 
Jacobi, Mfs. 

Mackintosh, Charles, Merchant. 
Mackintosh, Dorothy Charlotte, 
Mrs. 

Mackintosh, Joshua Alfred, Mr. 
Maloney, Pensioner. 

Mating, G. W., Mr. 

Maling, John, Mr. 

Marshall, William, Mrs. 

Williams, Edward, Mr., killed* at 
Cawnpore, 11th June. 
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List of European Soldiers, Women and Children in the Entrenchments. 


1st Company, 6th Battn., Arty.. 

1st Madras Fusiliers . 

H. M.’s 32nd Regiment . 

Ditto 84th ditto . 

ls J - Regiment, N. I. 

53rd ditto ditto . 

56th ditto ditto . 


§ 

o 

s? 

0> 

C/j 

Corporals. 

Privates. 

Buglers and 
Drummers. 

1 

Women. 

a 

1 

a 

Grand Total, 

12 

12 

38 

1 



63 

I 

1 

13 


... 

■ • • 

15 

7u 

4 

78 

1 

41 

53 

176 

3 

3 

41 

... 


... 

47 

. • . 


• • • 

18 


4 

24 

• • • 


... 

11 


... 

11 

... 


... 

15 

6 

4 

25 

23 

20 

162 

46 

49 

61 

361 


Names of those who left Futtehgurh on the 4 tli June 1857, and are sup¬ 
posed to have perished at Cawnpore on the 12 th of that month. 


Alexander, Mr. 

Brierly, J., Mr., Clerk, Collector’s 
Office. 

Brierly, J.,Mrs. and three children. 
Barielly, R., Mr., Boat Agent. 
Barielly, R., Mrs. and one child. 
Brielly, E., Miss. 

Brielly, F., Miss. 

Billington, J. Mr., Clerk. 

Campbell, D. E., Rev. 

Campbell, Mrs. and two children. 
Catania. W., Mr., Inspector of Post 
Office. 

Catania, A., Mrs. and one child. 
Cawood, C., Mr. Clothing Agency. 
Cawood, R. Mrs. and two children. 
Elliott, Mr., Supdt. of DulleepSing’s 
Estate. 

Elliott, Mrs. and five children. 
Freeman, J. E., Rev., American 
Mission. 

Freeman, Mrs. 

Finlay, Mr., Clothing Ageney. 
Finlay, Mrs., and child. 

Finlay, Miss. 

Faulkner, Mr., Pensioner. 


Guise, Mr., Indigo Planter. 

Guise, Mrs. 

Joes, J., Mr., Merchant. 

Joes, Mrs. 

Joes, Miss. 

Johnson, A. O., Rev., American 
Mission. 

Johnson, Mrs. 

Joyce, Mr., Merchant 
Joyce, Mrs., and four children. 
Kew, J. B., Mr., Post Master. 

Kew, Maria, Mrs., and two children. 
Kew, Miss. 

McMullen, J., Rev., American 
Mission. 

McMullen, Mrs. 

Maclean, Mr., Indigo Planter. 
Maclean, Mrs. 

Macklin, Mr., Clerk, Collr. Office. 
Macklin, Mrs. and eight children. 
Macdonald, Mrs. and three ditto. 
Madden, J. R., Mr., Clothing 
Agency. , 

Madden, J., Mrs. and two children. 
Madden, Eliza, Miss. 

Madden, Amelia, Miss. 
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Monckton, J., Lieut., Engineer. 
Monekton, Mrs. and one child. 
Palmer, J., Mr., Deputy Collec¬ 
tor. 

Palmer, Mrs. and nine children. 
Ray, R., Miss. 

Ray, E., Miss. 

Sheils, Mr., School-master. 

Sheils, Mrs. and two children. 


Shepherd, E., Mrs. and 3 children. 
Shepherd, Mary, Miss. 

Wareham, Robert Mr. 

The Head Tailor of the Clothing 
Agency (J. J. Kestall) and his 
•wife and three children. 

The Head Blacksmith,Gun Carriage 
Agency, Sergt. Hammond, Mrs. 
Hammond and four children. 


At 2 a. M. of the 4th of July, three boats left Futtehgurh. Theone 
in charge of Colonel G. Smith being disabled, the inmates were distri¬ 
buted in the two remaining boats. Whilst passing Singerampore Major 
Robertson’s boat grounding its occupants were attacked, and all killed 
or drowned, with the exception of Major Robertson (since deceased) 
and Messrs. D. Churcherand Jones. All those whose deaths are entered 
under date, 4th July, at Singerampore were in Major Robertson’s boat. 
The remaining boat reached Bithoor on the 9th of July, the inmates 
were sent into Cawnpore, and the gentlemen killed on the 10th or 
11th, with the exception of Colonels Goldie and * Smith and Mr. 
Thornhill, Judge, who were spared with the ladies and children till 
the 15th July, when they perished on the massacre ,of that day. 
Those whose deaths arc entered under date 10th or *15th July at 
Cawnpore, were in Colonel Smith’s boat. 


Names of those who left Futtehgurh on the 4th July 1857. 


Churcher, D., Mr., Merchant. 
Churcher, T. H., Mr., ditto. 
Eckford, R., Ensign, 10th N. I. 
Eckford, Mrs. 

Fisher, F., Rev. 

Fisher, Mrs. and child. 

Fitzgerald, H., Lieut., 10th N. I. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. and child. 

Gibson, Mr., Road Overseer. 
Gibson, Mrs. and three chil¬ 
dren. 

Goldie, A. Col. Military Auditor 
General. 

Goldie, Mr. 

Goldie, Eliza, Miss. 

Goldie, Mary, Miss. 

Goldie, Emily, Miss. 

Henderson, D. En*gn, 10th N. 
Heathcote, T. G., Dr. 

Heathcote, Mrs. 


James, E., Mr., Opium Depart¬ 
ment. 

James, Mr., Junior, Merchant. 
Knowles, Drummer, 10th N. I. 
Knowles, Mrs. and three chil¬ 
dren. 

Lowis, R., Mr., Joint Magistrate. 
Lewis, Mrs. and two children. 
Lang, Nancy, Miss. 

Munro, R., Major, 10th N. I. 
Maltby,’J., Dr., Civil Surgeon. 
Maltby, Mrs. 

Phillimore, W. T., Capt., 10th 
N. I. 

Phillot, J., Brigade Major, ditto. 
Robertson, A., ditto, Artillery. 
Robertson, Mrs., and child. 

I. Redman, Sergt. Major, 10th N. I. 
Redman, Mrs. and two children. 
Roach, Mr., Road Overseer— 
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Roach, Mrs. 

Roban, Mr.,Carpenter ,G.C. Agency. 
Rohan, Mrs. 

Simpson, J., Lieut 10th N. I. 
Sutherland, Mr., Merchant. 
Sutherland, Mrs. 

Sutherland, Miss. 

Sutherland, E., Miss. 

Sutherland, M., Miss. 

Sweetcnham, C. W. Lieut., 10th N. I. 
Smith, G. A., Colonel, ditto. 


Smith, Mrs. and two children. 
Thomson, E., Miss. 

Thornhill, R. B., Mr. 

Thornhill, Mrs. and two chil¬ 
dren. 

Tucker, Mrs. and four children. 
Vibart, E. C., Capt., 2nd Cavalry. 
Wrixons, W. and R. Musicians, 
10th N. I. 

Wnalgur, Mrs. and three chil¬ 
dren. 


Names of those who left Futteligurh with the above, but whose fate is 

uncertain. 


Ohern, Mr., Clothing Agency. 
Best, Mr. , 

Best, Mrs., and two children. 
Basco, Mr., Pensioner. 
Donald, Mr., Senior. 

Donald, Mr,, Junior. 

Jones, Mr., Civil Engineer. 


Jennings, Mr. 

Jennings, Mrs., and five chil¬ 
dren. 

Low, XV\, Capt., lOtli N. I. 

'yVhish, E. Lieut., ditto. 

Reid, Qr. Mr. Sergt., ditto. 

Reid, Mrs., and three children. 


Names of Individuals who entered the Entrenchments, and ultimately 

escaped. 


Lieut. M. Thomson, 53rd N. I., 
escaped to Morar Mhow, after 
the massacre of the 27lh June. 

Lieut. H. Delafous, ditto ditto. 

Private Murphy, II. M’s 8Gthliegt., 
ditto ditto. 

Gunner Sutteron, escaped to do. do. 

W. Mendis, Drummer, 1st N. I., 
taken prisoner on the 15tli June 
and liberated 17th July. 

Mr. W. Shepherd, Commissariat 
Dept,., ditto 24th June, ditto. 

Eminallorne, ditto ditto 27th June, 
since liberated. * 

Eliza Morrison, ditto ditto ditto. 

Hannah Spiers, ditto ditto liberated 
17th July. 

Isabella Spiers, ditto ditto ditto. 

Elizabeth Spiers, ditto ditto ditto. 

Mrs. Murray, wounded on the 27th 
June and saved by natives. 

Mrs. Eliza Bradshaw, escaped un¬ 
hurt on the 27th June, ditto. 


Amelia Bradshaw, ditto ditto. 

Ellen Bradshaw, ditto (deceased 
5th June 1858) ditto. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Letts, ditto ditto. 

Caroline Letts, ditto ditto. 

Macbeal Letts, ditto (deceased 27th 
April 1859) ditto. 

Mary Anne Ayah, ditto, and re¬ 
mained secreted in the city. 

Khoodabux Jemadar, 56th N. I., 
taken prisoner on the 27th June 
and liberated 17th July. 

Elaheebux, Sepoy, ditto ditto ditto. 

Goliind Sing, ditto, ditto ditto ditto. 

Metter Jeet, ditto, ditto ditto ditto. 

Sahib Dad Khan, Native Doctor, 
ditto ditto. 

Gous Mahomed, Sepoy, 56th N. I., 
left the entrenchments on the 
23rd June, by order of General 
Wheeler to ^gain information, 
and remained secreted in the 
city till 17th July. 
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Residents of Cawnpore who did not enter the Entrenchments and yet 

escape^.. 


G. Abel, Pensioner, disguised as, 
and secreted by natives. 

Mrs. Abel, and two children, do. do. 

Thomas Buttress,Pensioner, do. do. 

Mrs. Buttress, ditto ditto. 

Mrs. Margaret Brown, and child, 
saved by a sepoy, 56tli N. I. 

Mrs. Ambrose Tarnon, secreted,in 
a village near Cawnpore. 

William Forrester, Pensioner, se¬ 
creted by natives. 

Mrs. Charles Greenway, spared on 
account of her age. 

J. Ireland, Pensioner, disguised as, 
and secreted by natives. 


Mrs. Ireland, ditto ditto. 

Mr. Stephen Jones, ditto ditto. 

Mr. Janies, ditto, ditto. 

Mrs. Isabel 1 rfTfacobi, ditto ditto. 

Eliza Lowther, ditto ditto. 

Thomas Maling, ditto ditto. 

Margaret Maling, ditto ditto. 

Mrs. Macmullen and child, ditto 
ditto. 

Mr. Thomas, Pensioner, ditto ditto. 

Mrs. Thomas, ditto ditto. 

Mrs. Waterfield and child, ditto 
ditto. 

Mr. E. Williams,, secreted in a 
village near Cawnpore. 


Was ever before so heart-rending a catalogue ! Since the pro¬ 
phetic scroll was unfolded, written inside and out. with “ mourning and 
lamentation and woe,” a chronicle so ghastly the world has i*ot known. 
The lists of gallant lives breathed out on the battle held, fill the eyes 
of a nation with tears and its heart with grief. But. that sorrow is 
assuaged by the thought that the soldier slain in war pays the life he 
owes to his country, and Jiis death is crowned with glory. If there 
are tears for his loss, there is joy lor his gain. The men that are wept 
for, met their fate at the hands of men, and died as the men they were. 
Above all, in the sad array of names are not to be found those of 
weak women and innocent children. But in this long and sickening 
roll, fathers and daughters, husbands and wives, brothers, and sisters, 
men, maidens and children, mothers and their infants, the infirm and 
helpless, as well as the young and strong, are piled together ; neither 
was it in fair and honorable fight that these! ill-fated people lost their 
lives, but by the brutal hands of perfidious and cowardly assassins. 
Grief here yields to indignation, and the thirst for revenge ; yet ade¬ 
quate retribution can never be inflicted. The punishment of the crime 
is beyond the power of man. The perpetrators may be swept from the 
face of the earth which their existence defiles, but what compensation 
is the forfeit of their noxious lives for the tortures they inflicted on 
the dead, or the anguish which they have made the heritage of the 
living ? 


Hansi, Hissar and Sirsa. 

\_Tht following resume of events which occurred at Hansi, Hissar and Sirsa in 
1657, when the Hurreeanah light infantry and a portion of the 4th irregular 
cavalry mutinied, is "now published with a view to supply the imperfections of 
what has already appeared regarding this outbreak .j 

Up to the very last moment the men of the battalion never 
evinced the slightest sign of disaffection. They were paid by 
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me on the morning of the 29th May, when they were as 
respectful as ever. Many rumours had certainly reached 
Lieut. Hilliard, commanding'the detachment at Sirsa, affecting 
the loyalty of his men, and although that officer at first dis- 
credited these reports, he was at last, convinced that they were 
well founded, fckibseqiiently, however, he had reason to be¬ 
lieve that the men had given up the intention of mutinying, 
and on or about the 17th May he wrote to me, that the sepoys 
had volunteered to march against the mutineers. On this 
being mentioned to the native offiQers and many others on the 
parade ground at Hansi, they observed that they never thought 
of offering their services as they imagined. I was well aware 
th5V they were ready at any time to perform whatever might 
be required of them. 

Sepoys Sunker Tewarry, Sewlall Sookull and Sadoolall 
Tewarry had been privately reported to me as having used 
mutinous language, which had been checked by a non-com¬ 
missioned officer. It was necessary under existing circum¬ 
stances to act very cautiously ; kn eye was kept on these men, 
and it was hoped that a time would have come when they 
might have been openly dealt, with. These three men were 
well-known bad characters, but as they were not aware of 
being suspected, silence was deemed the best policy. For 
several days previous to the mutiny, some fanatics dressed in 
green, had been seen in the city of Hansi, endeavouring to 
excite the Mahomedan population ; but the tehsildar who was 
spoken to on the subject, made light of the matter. On the 
morning of the 28th this native official informed me that 
Subadar Shaik Imam Buksh, who had been lately invalided, 
had been heard to use such expressions as clearly showed that 
he was not well affected towards the Government, and that he 
was known to have remarked to the sepoys, that it was a case 
of “ now or never.” The tehsildar also observed that it was 
reported that on that very afternoon the native officers would 
repair to my quarters, and tell me that I was to occupy the 
fort (with the men it was presumed,) or else, to use a vulgar 
phrase, make myself 'scarce. The afternoon came, but no 
native officers made their appearance. In the evening Ahmed 
Nubbee Khan, who had merely made his report from hearsay, 
seemed to think that his information was false. 

When at breakfast on the 29th, I was told that a sepoy pvas 
very anxious to speak to me—I immediately went out—Goolab 
Tewarry was the sepoy—strange to say, this man had been 
frequently passed over in promotion. He declared that the 
Mewatees of the corps were intent upon mischief, and advised 
my guard being at once increased, and none but Poorbeeas 
being placed on it. 
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This was obviously impracticable ami in lact useless. A few 
minutes afterwards a havildar named Poordil Khan,* accompa¬ 
nied by a mahajun came to my bouse, and gave information 
of an intended row in the city. The mahajun urged what 
(iroolab Tcwarry had done before, bqt the havildar observed 
that tlicfe was nothing to fear, as if any sepcys at all joined, 
it would only be a few. 

I considered it advisable, in case of a disturbance occurring 
in the town, and to prevent the city people coming into canton¬ 
ments, to place guards at tty different bridges, and in order 
to make the requisite arrangements the havidlar major was 
sent, for. He was, he declared, then on his way to my bunga¬ 
low, with his brother. These two men Sewsunker Sookul 
and Gowrie Sunker Sookul (the latter jemadar) seemed very 
much affected, and swore that it was “ all up.” That the men 
would certainly mutiny between twelve and one oVlock (it was 
then past eleven) and implored me to ffy without any delay. 
They said that, there was nothing to be feared from the Poor- 
beeas who would remain stauifbli—were they not too few in 
number to resist the Mcwatees, lianghurs, &c. They promised 
to come again or write if they possibly could without exciting 
suspicion, and took their departure. They were, never seen 
again; but to these two men those who escaped from Hansie 
owe their lives. 

No time was now to he lost; intimation was given to the 
.European residents of the impending danger, and in a few 
minutes a number of persons were on tlieir way to TIissar by 
the new road, the old one being avoided on account of the 
customs’ chuprassies posted along it. Dr Scott, Messrs. Tapsell 
and Rich remained behind with me to watcli the course 
of events. 

We were standing near my guard and orderlies; no allusion 
was made to the sepoys but fears were expressed of a distur¬ 
bance in the city taking place; but all the sepoys present laugh¬ 
ed at. the idea of anything of the kind being likely to happen. 
It should have been mentioned that Serjeants Murphy and 
Malone had, after they had been warned, returned to the 
lines, to bring away Mrs. Malone and her children. Although 
only a few minutes could have elapsed since the Sergeants had 
left their bungalows they found that the whole regiment had 
turned out, and that it was drawn up in quarter distance 
column near the magazine. Several volleys were fired at the 
Sergeants, who immediately fled. Malone rushed into my 
compound, and reported what had occurred. 

* Now a Subadar in the 23rd Punjaub Infantry. 


V 2 
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All now mounted, and proceeded towards the irregular 
cavalry magazine from whence the sepoys were seen running 
here and there. After the warning given me that I should 
certainly he shot if 1 came near the lines, it was thought rank 
folly to attempt to reason with the men ; as for coercing them 
no means whalef'Ct of doing so existed. It may be mention¬ 
ed en peasant, that on two occasions, alarms (false ) were given, 
and that the men turned out with the greatest alacrity. It was 
now about twelve o’clock, in a very short time, several houses 
were on fire. It was evident that^the Hissar detachment would 
also mutiny, if it had not already done so, and it was necessary 
to^stop the fugitives in advance. They were overtaken about 
ten miles off, where there is a canal-bridge which was crossed 
and a northerly direction taken. The party consisted of Capt. 
Stafford, wife and child; Dr. Scott; Mr. Tapsell, collector of 
customs; Mr. Rich, patrol; Mr. Blewett, ditto and wife; 
Mr. Wren, assistant* patrol, wife and ‘ three children ; Mr, 
Ilerdon, ditto ditto; Mr. Jiickie, asst, patrol ; Mr. Ives; 
ditto ; Mr. Tapsell, clerk ; Qustrtcr-Master-Sergeant Malone ; 
Mrs. and Miss Tapsell; Mrs. Brown and two children ; Mrs. 
Mackey and two children ; and a child of Mr. Daniell’s. 

Mr. A. .Skinner and Serjeant-Major Murphy were seen 
about three miles, and Mr. J. Paul, wife and six children 
about seven miles, on the Hissar road. The following are 
supposed not to have left the cantonments, viz. : Mrs. Milne 
and two children; Mrs. Malone and two children; Sub-Con- 
ductor Fitzpatrick, canal department, wife and four children. 

We travelled all day and all night, with the exception of a 
couple of hours, and arrived at Khurruck in the Jheend 
Rajah’s territory, a little after sun-rise, on the 30th. 

At a village called Mirzapore, the first one we came to after 
crossing the canal on the 29th, the inhabitants were very 
anxious for us to remain, protection being offered, but this 
was not accepted, especially as Hissar was seen in a blaze. A 
forward movement was agreed upon. After proceeding a 
couple of miles we heard shooting in the direction of Mirza¬ 
pore, we soon discovered that we were followed by the villa¬ 
gers, who were no doubt desirous of robbing us of the little 
we had. There were three or four sowars amongst them. 
We had several double-barrelled guns and muskets, and we 
kept the cowai’ds at a respectful distance.. Mr. Daniell, 
Patrol of Hissar, had just joined us. From him we learnt 
that the collector’s cutcherry had been attacked by some 
sowars, and that Mr. Wedderbtfrn was supposed to have been 
kiHgd. Mr. Daniell started on horseback with the intention 
of going to Hansie, but when he reached Sartroy, (where - we 
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had crossed the canal,) he became aware that the men there 
had also mutinied. He was pursued by fiflur sowars, whom 
he kept off by being armed with a double-barrelled gun ; 
hearing what direction we had taken, he followed and over¬ 
took us, as I mentioned before. 

When the sowars above alluded *to disQ^vered that there 
was little hope of their beiqg able to plunder our party, they 
pretended to be our friends, and after some talk they consented 
to accompany us as far as Jlieend, provided we gave them 
Its. 150. Only three men came, one of them declared he 
belonged to the 9th irregi^ar cavalry, but this was false, he 
was a discharged sowar. At Kliurruck we were hospitably 
treated. We started for Jheend at sun-set, and reached^diat 
place the next morning, having had several false alarms on the 
road. An hour or so after our arrival Mr. Hallctt from 
Ilissar made his appearance. lie had travelled nearly the 
whole distance on foot, ^lle had with difficulty effected his 
escape, by concealing himself until dark in some grass, close 
to the supervisor’s garden wall* Tie supposed every body to 
have been, killed ; however l)r. Waghorn and Serjeant Sheilds 
reached Kurnal in safety, and Mr. Taylor has also been heard 
of, but I much fear fhe under-mentioned must have been 
murdered, viz.: Mr. Wedderburn, collector, wife and child; 
Lieut. Barwell and wife ; Mrs. Ilallett; Mr. Jefferies, clerk, 
and wife, (Mr. .Jefferies escaped) ; Mr. Smith, clerk, wife and 
several children, (Mr. Smith escaped) ; Mr. Thompson, teli- 
sildar. 

On the 2nd June we were at Safeedon, and on the 3rd at 
Paneeput, where we joined Brigadier Graves’ brigade, which 
we accompanied as far as Allipore. The general did not 
approve of so many of the fair sex being in his camp, and the 
llansi refugees were directed to proceed to Meerut, as a favor¬ 
able opportunity presented itself, the 4th lancers being in 
orders to march to that station. With the exception of myself 
they one and all declined to obey. Dr. Scott had an appoint¬ 
ment with the army. 

The news of the outbreaks at Hansi and Ilissar was con¬ 
veyed to Sirsa by a shooter sowar, who arrived there at 4 a. m. 
on the 30th May. All the Europeans escaped with the 
exception of Lieut. Hilliard*and Mr. Fell. It, appears that 
Lieut. Hilliard had left Sirsa that very morning at 10 o’clock 
with some infantry and cavalry on his wRy to Futtehabad, to 
quell some disturbance. At Jodka information was received 
of the events which had occurred at llansi and Ilissar. 
Messrs. Hilliard and Fell were made prisoners of and brought 
back to Sirsa. After a few hours they were provided"eaeh 
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with Rs. 150, and told to depart. They got as far as Odali, 
where they were attacked by some custom’s peons, and com¬ 
pelled to return to Sohoowalla, where they lay concealed for a 
couple of days or so. They were entreated by the tehsildar 
Joseph Francis not to stir, but being very anxious to join 
their families, they set off', and were murdered by the Bhuttees 
about a mile from Sohoowalla, vt hare their bodies were found 
by Captain Robertson a fortnight afterwards. 

At Hansi Mrs. Milne and two children were killed in the 
Secunder Bagh (Skinner’s garden^) on the 30th May, and also 
all the persons I have named as not having left the canton¬ 
ments, excepting Mrs. Fitzpatrick and one of her daughters, 
wlib have been concealed by some villagers near Hansi. Mr.. 
Paul and family were murdered near Sartroy, ten miles from 
Hansi. Mr. A. Skinner was captured, but saved his life by 
promising to pay a large sum; he subsequently escaped to 
Bikaneer. Serjeant-Major Murphy* who was with him for 
a time, was killed in a village near Hissar. Mrs. Wedderburn 
and child, Ligut Barwell and ‘wife, and Mrs. Hallett took 
refuge op the top of Mr. Taylor’s house, they were discovered, 
brought down to the native officer of the guard, spared by 
him, but aft towards murdered in a,bath-room by a chuprassee. 

W. J. Fitzm auric is Stafford, Captain, 

Late Commandant, Hurreefanah Light Infantry. 

Meerut, July, 1857. 

The 4th irregular cavalry marched from Hansi on the 20th 
May, and had not left when a stack of grass in Lieut. Bar- 
well’s compound was fired. The men of the Hurreeanah light 
infantry endeavoured to put out the fire, but the grass was 
consumed. The treasury at Rhotuck was plundered by sepoys 
from Delhi. The mutiny at Hansi occurred on the 29th of 
May. These remarks are made with reference to the account 
of the outbreak at Hansi, given at page 295 of the Annals 
of the Indian Rehellion. 

W. J. Fitzmaurice Stafford, Captain, 

Commanding lh/i Punjaub Infantry. 

Mean Meer, 29 th December, 1859. 

Bhuttt Territory, Sirsa. 

Dr. P. A. Minas's Narrative. 

On the 29th May 1857, about 4,000 budmashes collected sP 
a neighbouring village, for plundering Futteeabad. It was 
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considered advisable by Capt. R. Robertson, superintendent of 
Bhutteeana, that a small military force should be sent out for 
the protection of the same; and uiftder the command of Lieut. 
T. H. Hilliard, a company of the Hurrianah light infantry 
battalion and fifty sowars belonging to the detachment of the 
4th irregular cavalry were accordingly sent o«t. They march¬ 
ed at 1 a; m. of the 30th Mayi At about 5 a. m. of the same 
day two letters were brought, one for the subadar of H. L. 
infantry battalion, the other for the ressildar of the 4th irregu¬ 
lar cavalry, by two camel sowars from Hissar, containing 
information of the massacre, oy the native infantry regiments 
and Jhujjer troopers, of all the European inhabitants of 
Hansi and Hissar, and urging these men at Sirsa to*6fR>pt 
the same course. The treasurer of Sirsa—Futteh Chand, 
khazanche —immediately afterwards was confirmed of the dread¬ 
ful news by a cossid from his brother Ejt Hissar. 

As soon as the above intelligence was received, all the ladies 
of the station were sent out in great haste to Sahoowalla, a 
village about ten miles off, tlse gentlemen renviined behind, 
anxiously watching the course of events. When however 
the infantry Pandys had taken possession of the treasury, the 
troopers were preparing for an attack—although.it was until 
then believed, that the greater portion of the latter with the 
native officers were “ gtauncli to the back bone,”—and a large 
body of the custom’s peons, who were brought in by the 
collector of customs, for the protection of the town, refused 
to open the gates. By 9 a. m. the gentleman considered it 
prudent to fly for safety, and this was effected by leaping over 
a ditch which was more than half full of water, the only safe 
outlet, and they afterwards joined the members of their fami¬ 
lies who were anxiously and impatiently waiting for them. 
Captain Robertson and family wended their way towards 
Fazilka, but after going about forty miles, found it necessary 
to turn to Bhuttinda, and after a great deal of trouble reached 
Ferozepore safe. 

When the rest of the party were preparing themselves to 
go towards Dhoodal in the •Putteealah ‘territory, information 
was received that a detachment of cavalry had left Sirsa, in 
pursuit of the Europeans in different directions ; and that the 
custom’s peons were plundering the town. The men of the 
police battalion—or jail guards—joined them, after setting the 
prisoners free. Without the loss of a moment the following 
left Sohoowalla: 

Mrs. T. H. Hilliard with three children, a baby only a week 
old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wrottesley. 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. J. S. Donald, a baby and three Misses 
Donald. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Minas, and a baby. 

Mr. T. W. Moore. 

Mr. W. H. Bowleg, old Mrs. Bowles, and two Misses 
Bowles. 

At Goodha, a village m Jtsernwauee in ismitteeana, Mrs. 
Bowles’s property, which was in a cart, was left a little behind, 
and the villagers plundered it most daringly. On reaching another 
village at about 2 a. m., the villagers cauie out yelling and 
screaming, they followed us for'upwards of two miles, but 
retired when a few random shots were fired at them. At 
3 ^Sa.«*m. of the 31st May, the party reached a village called 
Roree, where at first the lumbardars, police establishments and 
other villagers gave every assurance of safety, but as the day 
began to advance, they began to change their tone very rapid¬ 
ly. By 3 p. M. preparations were being made by them for 
attacking us. At 5 r. m. these horrible scoundrels surrounded 
us on every side; they were armed mostly with very long 
spears, gandasses, &c. Fortunately the place we were in was 
an okl mud-built fort, with high loop-holed walls and large 
bastions. They were unable to use their matchlocks, for on 
suspecting their motives from the first, we purchased all the 
gunpowder from a bunneeah of that village, and supplied 
ourselves with provisions to last for a fortnight, and sent a 
letter to the Rajah of Putteealah’s vakeel in the fort of 
Dhoodal. 

It is curious to remark that seeing the determination of 
the villagers, tli® whole of the police establishment' deserted 
us, except Bejoo Sing, the thanadar, with whom four or five 
persons remained faithful, and who by his courage, watchful¬ 
ness, and activity, kept the whole mob at a distance. To his 
vigilance and adherance we owe our escape from this place. 
On the 2nd June, at about 2 p. m. we were safely escorted 
by one hundred horsemen sent by the Putteeala Raja’s vakeel, 
to Dhoodal. • Here we halted for a couple of days to recover 
from our fatigue, and then resigned our march. Whilst we 
were very quietly approaching a village in the Putteealah 
territory called Nuggul, the villagers taking us for plunderers, 
were -alarmed, and each ran out of his mud hole- yelling, 
shouting and beating tom-toms, but they were convinced of 
their error by a few horsemen of our escort galloping towards 
them, when they returned home quietly. 

At Sanaum we remained for two days and got a suit of 
clothes made for each of us. It is an old city with filthy 
narrow crooked lanes. More than half of the pucka houses 
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are in a dilapidated state; facing the city is a nice large sandy 
plain, which in the rainy season is converted into a large jheel. 
Owing to the supply of water, there is always' an abundant 
growth of vegetables and fruits. Here we saw Mr. Lefevre, 
customs patrol, of Oodha of.Sirsa line. Fortunately for us 
we left this place at 1 A. m., for at 6 a. 1ft. the Jullunder 
mutineers arrived, and began to make searching enquiries 
regarding Fereenghees or Kajirs. Being disappointed in their 
search, they went away, but returned back after proceeding a 
mile and a half, hoping that tfheir second search would perhaps 
be more successful. 

, On the 10th June we all safely reached Putteealah, wjyjj-e, 
thanks to the kindness of the Maha Rajah, we were allowed 
to put up in that spacious garden, built by his father, called 
Bara-Dwaree. He treated us most sumptuously and gener¬ 
ously ; his reception of us was friendly; and *his manner, 
when he visisted us, was extremely courteous. A friend at 
such a critical time, not only to us, but to every Christian, 
and to Government in particular, is deserving of grateful 
acknowledgment from the British Sovereign and "Public. 
For about a fortnight we enjoyed the hospitality and protec¬ 
tion of the Maha Rajah. All the ladies were sent»from hence 
to Kussowlie, and the gentlemen returned to Sirsa on the 
morning of the 30t,h Jwne. 

The district villagers created unheard-of mischief; after 
plundering the houses of the European residents, they ran¬ 
sacked the town of Sirsa, and ultimately commenced fighting 
amongst themselves. For about seventeen days groups of villa¬ 
gers, Bhuttees, visited this and carried off cart loads of 
plundered property, not a single fold of a door, posts, &c., was 
left untouched ; the roofs of the houses from some chance 
remained untouched, but the fortified cutcherry building was 
subjected to conflagration by the scoundrelly custom’s burkun- 
dauzes, who were collected there. 

On our return, no trace of any living being was to be seen 
at Sirsa, its city deserted, and homes tenantless. The com¬ 
pounds of our houses were spangled with the relics of broken 
glasses and plates, the remains of onr fractured house-gear, 
and within the houses, nothing remained save bare walls. 

The detachment that went from Sirsa only reached a village 
called Jodka by 8 A. Tit., Lieut. Hilliard went, to pass the day 
with Mr. J. Goulding, custom’s patrol of that post, where Mr 
J. W. A. Fell, assistant patrol of Durbee—brother-in-law of 
Hilliard, joiiied them. The Subadar Runjeet Sing, on hearing 
that disturbances had already commenced at Sirsa, degjred 
Lieut. Hilliard to march back with the detachment and Mr. 
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Fell also accompanied. These two gentlemen were treated 
very respectfully the whole day; in the evening the eubadar 
presented to each Rs. 150, and desired them to go wherever 
they wished. They naturally concluded they would find their 
families at Saboowallah, galloped towards that village, but being 
late, they enquiifPd the direction we had gone to, and where they 
intended to follow, but a demon* son of a lumberdar of Chut- 
tereeah persuaded them to pass by his village, where they 
were cruelly murdered by the infamous mob collected there. 

General Van Cortlandt’s force^proceeded from Ferozepore,. 
to quell this district, without meeting with any hinderance, 
utv*;U they arrived at Oodha, where the Bhuttees under their 
scon nh'relly leader the Nawab of Ranneeah, a Government 
pensioner, who had collected three or four thousand men, with 
a determination to make a strong resistance, but they were 
routed with"about 530 killed; the loss in the General’s small 
force was one killed and one wounded. Again, about seven 
miles from Sirsa, in the village Khyrika, on the left bank of 
the canal called Ghugger, t.he'*Bhuttees were a second time 
defeated; The Dogras—Rajah Jowahir Sing’s infantry— 
created an unheard of havoc, killing 300 of the enemy; the 
Dogra regiment had nine killed and twenty-seven wounded. 
Thus completely failing in all their attempts, the Bhuttees 
became entirely submissive. 

On the 8th of July, General Van Cortlandt’s field force left 
this and reached Hissar on the 17th, and afterwards proceeded 
to Hansie, where in the strong fort, he posted himself, and 
secured provisions for a few months, in case of emergency. 
The district of fthutteeana was left in charge of Mr. J. H. 
Oliver, as officiating superintendent, who by undaunted cour¬ 
age, persevering zeal, and unparallelled activity, preserved his 
own district, and by striking deeply into the very core of 
rebellion, uprooted the evil, and in its stead restored peace and 
tranquillity, at a time when ,the flame of mutiny was spread¬ 
ing in the neighbouring districts. By such stringent measures, 
the plundered property began to be restored, revenue came in 
fast, and the custom’s line laid r down. Messrs. Goulding, 
Lefevre and Bowles, patroling officers of the customs, were 
the first to return and resume their respective duties, Mr. 
Goulding also officiating for the Collector. 

Mahomed Azeem, assistant patrol of Bhuttoo, in the Hurri- 
anah customs, taking advantage, like others of the same creed, 
of these disturbances, and assuming the dignity of a Shazada, 
went with a body of the custom’s establishment to Delhi, and 
returned from the king, with a further reinforcement of the 
Ramghur mob and three six-pounder guns. As his wife was 
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being, by General Van Cortlandt’s order, conveyed from Hissar 
to Hansie, Azeem collected his men and fcnade a desperate 
attempt to recover her, but was* obliged to fly from JH issar 
with a loss of 300 killed. The loss on our side was fifteen 
killed and wounded. On this occasion Capt. Mildmay, Lieuta. 
Hunt and Boileau headed the successful attach* 

Sirsa, 11 th August .—Tranquility prevails in this district; 
almost all the revenue has been collected ; the villagers very 
prudently are now toiling with their ploughs ; the thanadars* 
report all the deserted villages are being settled; plundering 
* nd marauding are now entirely forgotten, and cultivation is 
industriously and eagerly attended to. The plunderers and 
plundered villagers are also settling amongst themselves*«tfSut 
the restoration of property. As far as the property of the 
Europeans are concerned none is forthcoming. Some of the 
leading scoundrels of the outbreak have been hung, which has 
produced the most womlei^ul effect. Such confidence, within 
so short a time has been restored, that the timid bunniahs with 
their families, and the peasants«that have been plundered, are 
now settling down in the city, and the court, where formerly 
few men were seen scattered, is now densely crowded. 

Mr. Oliver besides attending to his onerous dutjes, is now 
engaged in organising a new levy of sowars and foot soldiers. 
The fortified cutchery qf this place is being strengthened, a 
lunette opposite the gate has been thrown up, and a small 
temporary well has been excavated inside the ditch to the rear 
of the fortification, so covered up by masonry, as not to be 
perceptible from outside ; a narrow way from inside through 
the scarp to the well has also been made up. Mr. Oliver, 

I may also mention, preserved his own district of Wuttoo, a 
sub-division of Bhutteeana, by indefatigable courage, from the 
boiling surf of insurrection and mutiny, which raged so fear¬ 
fully in the contiguous villages and districts. When he was 
appointed to officiate here during the memorable months of 
July and August, he weilded his sceptre of discretion forti- 
tudine et prudentia ,, that re-organization was established and 
tranquillity restored. The germ thus pl&nted by him he alone 
knew how to nurture, and thus enabled us and Government to 
reap the harvest of peace, secui*ity and serenity. For further 
protection of this district wt have about twelve or fifteen 
hundred of the Nawab of Bhagulpore’s troops, with six brass 
guns; about 200 Putteealah Rajah’s sowars, 100 Bhutteeana 
infantry and Siekh police infantry, and 100 Bhutteeana mounted 
police levies, besides three guns mounted on the bastions of 
the fortified cutchery, and one brass light field gun of 
calibre. * ... 


vr 2 
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A few days afterwards, the village of Buttowl in the Hum¬ 
an ah district became obstreperous, and was subdued bv General 
Van Cortlandt’s force with thirty killed, and only one killed and 
nine wounded on our side. The village of Mungallah next 
became troublesome, Mahomed Azeem’s force being augmented 
by more Ramghw.r villagers, and troops that had fled from 
Delhi having joined, besides some of the 10th light cavalry 
men then lately mutinied and fled from Ferozepore, and a 
'number of Jhujjer sowars; whilst these bodies were concen¬ 
trating General Van Cortland^ ordered a portion of lii^ 
brigade to move at 11 l*. M. of the 10th September; the 
whole was placed under the command of Capt. G. G. Pearse, 
a 'i/r&ve and dashing officer; Lieut. A. Hamilton, a second 
in command in charge of the cavalry; Lieut. Hunt in com¬ 
mand of the 23rd Punjaub infantry ; four guns under Sergeant 
Major Jackson, Messrs. Tapsell, Jr. and Nunn, volunteers. 
The village was taken and burnt aft.gr half an hour’s desperate 
fighting ; 400 mutineers were cut down ; the rest fled and was 
pursued for upwards of three miles. Our loss was only one 
killed and sixteen wounded, two mortally. Dr. Lamb received 
a slight Avound behind the right ear. Dr. Minas having 
that day reached Ilissar, and the force after fight returned 
to the same place, the sick men were immediately placed 
under his charge. When Dr. Lamb ,\vas obliged to go away. 
Dr. Minas was placed in medical charge of the whole of 
General Van Cortlandt’s Hurrianah field force. 

In these five actions, the total loss of the enemy in killed 
was 1,560, ours in killed and wounded only seventy-eight. 

On the 26t.h September, Dr. A. P. Tomkyns, joined the field 
force at Medina, when the medical duties were equally divided 
between him and Dr. Minas. 

At Jamulpore the mutineers re-assembled, stood in a line, 
fired four round shots towards the General’s battery and then 
fled. It is surprising how their three guns were carried off, 
when they were put to such a flight. The village was quite 
empty. 

The General pushed onwards and reached Rohtuc on the 
26th September, having nearly settled this district, when he 
•was relieved by Mr. Campbell. The officers connected with 
the Hurrianah field force were fts follows:— 

Captain G. G. Pearse, with Lieut. Hamilton, second in 
command, commanded the mounted police, the Tohannab, 
Essakhellee, Putteealah and Bikaneer ressallahs. 

Lieut. Sadler, in command of the Dograh infantry. 

Captain Bloomfield, with Lieut. Hunt, as second in com¬ 
mand, commanded the 23rd Punjab infantry. 
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Lieut. Walcott, in charge of the artillery. 

Captain W. J. Stafford, Major of brigade. 

Dr. P. A. Minas, in charge of the 23rd regiment, Punjab 
infantry, sappers and miners, Tolvannah and Kussoorea 
ressallas. Dr. A. P. Tomkyns, in charge of artillery, Dogra 
infantry, mounted police and Essakhellee resa*llas. The field 
force returned to llansic, and every one was thinking the 
marching day was over, but to their great surprise on the 
13th October, the following under command of Captain W.« 
Stafford were ordered to mar^li to join Captain K. Lawrence’s 
irregular force at Bhewannee : 450 sabres of Pearse’s horse, 
23rd Punjab infantry, 300 Putteealah irregulars, and four 
guns of Walcott’s battery. Dr. Minas in medical cli«f^e. 
The irregular force of Captain Lawrence consisted of 100 
Punjab mounted police, three regiments and three guns of the 
Jummoo contingent. From Bhewannee these forees marched 
on the 16th October to Deforce, and were incorporated with 
brigadier Shower’s moveable column, consisting of a detach¬ 
ment of 2nd European fusiliers} Kumaon battaliqn of Ghoor- 
kas, Coke’s Punjab rifles, two eighteen-pounder guns, and 
two mortars, Scott’s battery, two company’s of Muzahee 
Scikh sappers, a wing of 6th. dragoon guards, Ilodson’s horse, 
and Guide’s cavalry. 

Dadree is a nice flourishing town. The Nawab yielded 
himself most submissively. The political officers, Mr. W. 
Ford, c. s., of Goorgaon, and Sir Theobold Metca|fe took charge 
of him. Two guns were removed from an old fort. 

The next day 17th, after twelve hours’ march, we found 
ourselves on the parade ground of Jhujjer. To cut down from 
flying from this place any fugitive mutineers from Delhi, and 
the rebel army of Jhujjer, Guide’s cavalry, and 120 of Pearse’s 
horse made a circuitous march by Nahur. They of course had 
a very busy morning, as those who were sought for, took that 
very road. 600 of the enemy were cut up ; they consisted of 
magazine classies, fugitive Pandies of infantry, sappers, light 
cavalry and Jhujjer sowars. The loot with them was found 
to consist of English ladies’ articles of dress, ornaments, &c. 
In this pursuit only six or seven on our side were wounded. 

When within one march of Jhujjer the nawab met the 
brigadier as an humble suppliant of the government; a large 
number of his horses, 3,000 stand of arms, twenty-three guns 
of heavy and light calibre, elephants, and some treasure fell 
in the possession of the brigadier. 

Both these Nawabs—of Dadree and Jhujjer—under a strong 
escort and in charge of Sir T. Metcalfe, were sent to Delhi for 
trial. According to their own statements, they themselves Were 
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perfectly in a fix or impotent, yet their men and their money 
were brought into operation against us. 

A twenty-one mile long, sandy a nd tiring march, followed by 
eighteen miles the next night, and the column reached Kanoude, 
the country being cleared by the cavalry going ahead. When 
arrived at Kanowde they found the troops located within the wall 
of the fort dispersing, and ” the gate was opened by a 
few of them ; thirty or forty of them were pursued and disposed 
< *of by Hudson's horse, and the Carabineers took possession of 
the fort. The brigadier m arch c<^ into it on the morning of the 
20th October. Thus without the slightest molestation the 
fort of Kanoude, one of the strongest, best planned, and best 
ke^nriurts in India, fell into our hands, with twenty-one guns, two 
of them twenty-four pounders with the Government stamp on 
them, one eight-inch mortar, large piles of twenty-six pounder 
shots, innumerable ten-inch shells of English manufacture, a 
large quantity of ammunition grain and supply of all sorts for 
a long siege, and what was best of all seven lacs and some odd 
thousand rupees. 

The fort is particularly strong and beautifully constructed, it 
is as it were, five forts—wall within wall—with massive gates 
to each waif, three large ditches all round, each about eighty 
feet deep and fifty wide, having nearly perpendicular banks 
outside. Were the outer wall once gained, it would be found 
that an entrance to the first eouting only has been gained, and 
so through all, each partition is defended very strongly. 
All the apparatus was laying about showing their recent use, 
and the walls of the fort were still wet with fresh repairs. This 
was the strong hold of the Nabob of .1 hujjer who gave 
himself up a prisoner. The right wing of the 23rd Punjab in¬ 
fantry, under Lieut. J. V. Hunt, 120 sabres of Tohannah 
horse, under Lieut. A. It. Hamilton, formed the garrison. 
Captain Tozer in command of the fort, and Dr. Minas in 
medical charge. As political agent in charge of the whole 
district, Lieut. Col. If. Lawrence remained at J hujjer. Mr. W. 
Ford with an escort of Pcarse’s horse, and a detachment of 
the Ivuraaon battalion*, conveyed*the treasury to Goorgaon, 
and Brigadier Shower’s moveable column left Kanoude, and 
proceeded towards Delhie via Rewarree on the 24th October. 
Abdool Summund Khan, father-in-law of the Nawab of Jhuj- 
jer ; Tooleeram, a petty chief of Rewarree ; Mahomed Azeeiu, 
a pigmy assistant patrol of Bhuttoo, and the Kutwal of Meerut 
—as some suppose—are the brutes that served as a nucleus 
to the mutiny of these districts. These hell-hounds with their 
few followers fled a day before on hearing of our approach 
to tRe Kanoude fort—to the villages of Singhanah and 
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Kettree in the Jyepoor district, where the Jodhpore legion 
joined them. Besides, having collected as many followers as 
they could persuade, and being Strengthened with five guns, 
they became sure of a victory. As the last link of hope still 
breathed into their wild and. murderous imagination hopes of 
success, they began to march, continually «eking aid from 
every Thakoor that came in their way, but as must now be 
expected, I believe with one or two exceptions, repulsed 
with disdain and insult. Nimbly and cautiously they wende# 
their course, and reached Narnoul, a village ten miles south bf 
Kanoude, on the 8th November. They first entered the teli- 
seel, which is a square pucka, building, capable of holding a 
couple thousand of men: the surrounding wall is stroff*pand 
loop-holed. Narnoul is a very large and ancient city, famous 
for its limestone which rivals marble in appearance; and for 
the cultivation and export of henna. Two 12-ptmnder guns 
were there, but Captain Tozer had sent for them with all the 
ammunition, long ere the arrival of the enemy there. Sum- 
mund Khan on taking possession of this place, sent for the 
post office moonshce, imprisoned him, took the bag .contain¬ 
ing dak letters, tore them all up, and by beat of tom-tom pro¬ 
claimed himself master and owner of the place. , 

Captain Broomfield reached fort Kanoude on the 28 th Oc¬ 
tober, with the left 'ying of the 23rd Punjaub infantry, and 
relieved Captain Tozer who returned to Ferozepore. On the 
morning of the 7th November, Lieut. Col. Lawrence accom¬ 
panied by Dr. Corbyn and Lieut. D. Mocat.ta, visited Kanoude 
fort, to put it in a slate of defence, and returned back to 
Jhujjer the following evening. On the 8th Captain Pearse 
with his EsL^vkbelly ressallah ; and on the 11th Captain Staf¬ 
ford with 300 Put.teealah infantry; and Lieut. Walcott with 
his four horse artillery guns, arrived to strengthen the fort. 

Captain Pearse with his usual activity, having acquired all 
the information requisite to guide him, visited the city, select¬ 
ed three good positions, where ho posted a number of sepoys 
quite sufficient for its protection from any sudden attacks. 
The Thakooi's from Jodhpore and Jye'pore with their men 
numbering upwards of four thousand and ten guns, also arriv¬ 
ed within ten miles of this fort, to aid us in inflicting condign 
punishment on the rebels. 

The rebels and mutineers at Narnoul strengthened their 
position by placing three guns on two roads leading into their 
camp. Their rebel-chief, Summund Khan, on hearing of the 
march of the column from Delhi, became greatly confused, 
and was for a long time undecided whether to resist and fight 
desperately, or' fly. The moveable column from Delhi reach¬ 
ed Kanoude on the 15th November 1857, under the command 
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of Lieut. Col. Gerard, C. B., consisting of the 1st European 
fusiliers; detachment of six dragoon guards; Guides’ Euro¬ 
pean horse artillery, and thre^ heavy guns ; detachment of the 
7 th Punjaub infantry ; and one company of Guide’s infantry. 

Being incorporated with the detachment of the Hurrianah 
field force, under the command of Captain W. J. F. Staf¬ 
ford ; and also with the detachment of Mr. Campbell’s irre¬ 
gular field force, under Lieut. Lind, moved towards Narnoul. 
At 1 a. m. of the following day, they arrived within sight of 
the mutineers’ guns and cavalry, who were drawn up on a 
beautiful plain all ready for us. The day previous they had 
been reinforced by some three thousand men of all arms, and 
wefb-ihus in great feather, and counted doubtless on our being 
astonished at their superior strength. The ground over which 
we had marched was very heavy and sandy, so that we were 
greatly fatigfted. 

Our gallant and much lamented ,chief, Col. G. Gerard, 
soon formed his force up in battle array. The right wing was 
placed under the command of Captain Caulfield, and the left 
of Captain Stafford, the column formed thus:—On the 
extreme right the 6th dragoon guards; (Carabineers) 
Guide’s horse artillery; 1st European fusiliers; heavy 
guns; 23rd Punjaub infantry; Walcott’s battery; 7th Pun¬ 
jaub infantry ; Pearse’s cavalry ; Puttepallali infantry; Lind’s 
Mooltannee cavalry, and Zumbooraks. 

From about a quarter of a mile beyond the village of Nus- 
seerpoor the enemy advanced within 600 yards ami fired four 
round shots. Our force moved at deploying distance. Our 
artillery then advanced to the front and opened fire, thus 
allowed our force to deploy into line, ami kept the enemy’s 
cavalry in check, who were brandishing their swords in great 
fury, and moved to their left to turn our right flank. Our 
guns limbered up, the line advanced, and ere the enemy had 
time to send the second round of grape into us, away galloped 
the noble 6th carabineers, with the gallant guide cavalry, 
under their commander Captain Keuedy ; they charged 
through the Pandy horse with three cheers, cut down the gun¬ 
ners, took two guns, returned and formed up behind the artillery. 

The enemy’s line after this broke up immediately, and they 
fled in great confusion towards The pucka serai and their 
camp. Our force after securing the two nine-pounder guns, 
continued to advance, until the dry bed of a river was reach¬ 
ed, over which the guns could not be moved, particularly the 
three heavy ones. After some difficulty the horse artillery 
got near a small mosque, while Walcott’s battery, a little in 
advance of their right, near an elevated watercourse got a 
good position. Both troop and battery enfiladed the whole 
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of the* enemy’s camp, and cut off all communications 
between their camp and the serai. Our artillery now soon 
silenced the enemy’s remaining gi’ms, when the infantry were 
ordered to drive them out. The 23rd Punjauh infantry, 
Putteealah infantry, headed by a company of European fusi* 
liers, led gallantly by Captain Stafford, mo^d to the right, 
took the enemy in flank, and soon made him relinquish his 
position. Two guns were here secured, one was disabled, the 
other left unspiked. 

The enemy gained a temporary advantage in consequence 
of a mistake that unavoidably occurred, came back to camp 
and did some mischief with the unspiked guns. The .Todhpore 
and Jyepore Rajah’s (our allies) force congregated at Tiort 
distance from us, but a rumour got about that an enemy in 
great strength was threatening our right flank, our infantry 
therefore had to leave the enemy’s camp and 'fhe nnspiked 
gun to protect our right.. Now two gun's of Walcott’s battery 
were turned towards the enemy, and the infantry a second 
time took the enemy in flank,* and drove them, at the point 
of the bayouet. The battle however is not won, although 
it was nearly evening. A three pounder-gun being hid 
behind some huts opposite the serai gate was blaming away at 
random, and Pandies endeavouring to stand were firing 
muskets at Walcott’s battery guns from the top of the serai, but 
both jointly failed to do any mischief. The infantry once 
more were called to dislodge the Pandies contained within, 
whilst two guns of Captain Cookworthy’s troop, with the 
squadron of the carabineers moved round the right rear of 
the gun, guarding the serai. A few round shots were fired 
to prepare the Pandies to take to their heels, but the gallant 
1st Bengal European fusiliers advanced in line without 
firing a shot, and captured this stronghold at the point of the 
bayonet, and with a cheer and a charge found themselves 
safely landed in the centre of it. 

The Ilurrianah detachment and Mooltance horse bivouacked 
in the enemy’s encampment; the 1st European fusiliers in the 
serai. The carabineers and guide cavalry pursued for three 
miles, and cut up a number of flyiug Pandies. Thus termi¬ 
nated the vain and mad project of the rebels, and mutineer 
Jodhpore legion. Their scoundrelly leader Abdool Summund 
Khan disappeared at a time when his fanatical followers were 
fighting and dying for his cause. 

The brave Colonel Gerard was ten paces in advance of his 
men to take the serai, when he was shot by a rebel not fifteen 
yards from him, hid behind a bush in a ditch. The, ball 
passed through the bridle wrist and stomach. The- mortal career 
of the best of commanders terminated within three hours after 
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ho received the fatal bullet. The command of the column 
then devolved on Capt. Caulfield. 

Three more gnus were iii the evening discovered in the 
enemy’s camp; if time had allowed, they would have been 
mounted, as carriages for them were nearly completed. The 
loss of the enemy by a rough ‘ computation was upwards of 
500. Ours, killed and wounded, notwithstanding the well 
contested fight, was about eighty. 

*’ Besides Colonel Gerard killed, which served to damp the 
splendid triumph of the day, five^other officers were wounded, 
viz. Lieut. Humphries, engineers; Capt. (1. G. Pcarse, llurri- 
anah cavalry ; Capt. Kenedy, guide cavalry; Capt. Craigie, 
guiht? "infantry; 1st Lieut. A. Wallace, 1st E. B. fusiliers. 
The 1st fusiliers had two men killed and thirteen wounded. 
The 23rd Punjaub infantry lost one naick, and had ten men 
wounded. ‘ 

Narnoul was sacked on the 17th,..and by the 18th the sur¬ 
vivors of the Jodhpore legion were some eighty miles distance 
from us. On. Capt. Pcarse bciag wounded, the command of 
the Hur,rianah horse was assumed by Lieut. Hamilton, who 
dashingly, about a hundred yards ahead, led his men victori¬ 
ously. Owing to the illness of .Capt. G. C. Bloomfield, the 
23rd Punjaub infantry was commanded by Lieut. Hunt; this 
young officer with bis men very Recently levied passed 
through the thick of the action very courageously, and is 
deserving of every commendation. Walcott’s batter}’, which 
cannot reckon to bo above two months old, was held in much 
admiration, it did its work with success, precision and gal¬ 
lantry. It reflects great credit on Lieut. Walcott, and the 
sergeant major of the batteries, Mr. Jackson, for their untiring 
exertions. 

After two days’ halt, tlie column moved to Murdun on the 
19th November, after leaving a regiment of Putteeala infantry, 
Kssakhelly ressallah, and a few Zumbooraks for the protection 
of Narnoul. 

On the 20th November, we arrived at Rewarree, where we 
again had four days’ halt. The column then separated and mov¬ 
ed towards Delhi via Goorgaon oil the 24th. The Iiurrianah 
field force marched on the 25th, and reached Kanoude on the 
morning of the 27th November to* wait for further instructions. 

Kanoude, 14th Dec., 1857.—Peace and tranquillity is now 
completely restored iu these districts, revenue is being col¬ 
lected very rapidly, and a number of villagers have been 
disarmed. The flame of rebellion which once spread so rapidly, 
and in such various directions, after the fall of the den of 
iniquity—Delhi, flickered for a short time, and by the blessing 
of Providence is now completely extinguished. 
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OlJDE. 

Extract from Mr. W. Gonne's ..Diary , delivered to Mr. JV. 

Forbes, Officiating Commissioner, in December 1857. 

Wednesday, 20 th May , 1857.—Started in the evening for 
Mutheyra, news of the Meerut disturbance fw»m Cunliff, 27th 
May, Wednesday. The Lucknow Dak appears to be stopped. 
The Friend of India this evening, no very good news. 

(From 28th May to 11th June, there is a blank, other par*** 
ties appear to have joined, and they appear to have been on 
some expedition.) 

U//i June. —Our second night after our return. All quiet, 
.Brand, Carew and Hastings, and two clerks. Our liv«ts"are 
worth but little, we intend going down the Gogra by boats. 
Radakissen has stood by us well. My trust is in God. 

14 th Sunday. —Mullapore. Hearsey and his*' party have 
joined us, we intend going down to Bitolee by river. 

Great alarms on account of the Chelaree Rajah, but he 
received us well. 

17th. —Staid at Rampore, Goman Singh very kind to us, 
determined to return to the jungles in the north. 

1 9 th .—Mullapore. 

21st.—Mutheyra. The Surburakar, Fukroodeen Ivhan, 
has contrived to maintain his popularity, and is thus in a posi¬ 
tion to assist us. Shuma Khan, his great uncle, is also well 
disposed to us. News received of the safety of Miss Jackson’s 
brother and sister, who escaped with Burnes to Mitowlee ; 
Lonee Singh treated them pretty well. Petumber Singh, 
llearsey’s old follower, brought the news; he is a good ex¬ 
change for the three others who left us at Rampore. News 
of poor Jim Thomason’s murder on the road from Mahomdee 
to Seetapore with the officers of the 28th. James and other 
residents of Shahjchanpore, who escaped from Powain. 

28th, Sunday , 3rd Trinity. —The week has passed in anxious 
quiet. Got letters from Lucknow. Cawnpore beseiged. The 
little party are far beyond help. 

29th. —News of the destruction of the' English at Cawnpore, 
but hardly reliable. 

5th Jidy, Sunday. —Still at Mutheyra, favorable reports of 
Lucknow. 

6 th, Monday. —The Ranee’s party off to Dhowrera to offer 
pooja to their family Burgud trees at Rambutti. 

8th, Wednesday. —A report of an attack at Lucknow, death 
of the chief Commissioner and others, but we don’t believe it; 
the only alarming thing is our not hearing from Lucknow in 
answer to our letters. 

x 2 
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9th, Thursday. —Rain falls constantly now. Our spirits very 
good. No news up to 12 o’clock. 

14 th, Tuesday. —A letter Vrom Mitowlee. Orr and his party 
well, they were also alarmed by the false reports of the fall of 
Lucknow. 

1 5th, Wednesday. —The Talookdars are preparing to go to 
Lucknow. I think they are 'persuaded our government is 
lost. A great deal of r;tin has fallen this week or ten days. 

''’They tell us now the Fyzabad party were assisted by Rajah 
Maun Singh, with boats to the flogra, but have been killed 
since. 

Sunday, 1 9th July, —The huBkai’a from Mamoodabad reach¬ 
ed*®^ he had been up to Lucknow; he reports great losses to 
the zemindars, who are forced to fight by the mutineers; forty 
or fifty he guesses are killed every day. The mutineers have 
no cannon Serviceable, so the garrison of Baily Guard arc 
comfortably secure. . 

Monday, 20 th July. —Rained all the morning, so that we 
contented ourselves with ‘ dall’ and ‘roti’ for our breakfast. 
It seems the mutineers and zemindars are getting disheartened, 
for the villagers pass exaggerated reports of their losses, and 
listen greedily to accounts of assistance received by us preter- 
naturally; the health of all our party pretty good. 

Wednesday, 22nd July. —Bad reports from MaliarjaT)il wairec, 
but evidently exaggerated ; they say the moorchas have been 
advanced up to the walls of the entrenchment. 

Thursday, 23 rd .July.—The Ranee and Surbnrakar are said 
to have changed their plans respecting us, and to be less fa¬ 
vorably disposed. 

24th and 2 5th. —Hard rain. No news. 

2 6th, 27th, Sunday after Trinity. —An English letter sent 
by Gooniiin Sing from Mitowlee. They say a proposition has 
been made to the puppet king by the government to surren¬ 
der on guarantee of lives ; but the mutinous troops will have 
nothing but blood. This report is also unworthy of credit,. 

Monday, 27th July.— Fukroodeen Ahmed Khan, and Ummed 
Sing arc clearly jealous of each “other, and wish to reap the 
fruit of .'.iving us singly, hence they make us try to distrust 
one the oilier. 

Tuesday , 28 th July. —The news is apparently good, though 
poor Soolka Ram mutters mysteriously about Lucknow and 
■treachery. 

Thursday, 30 th July. —News of Bundeh Hossein’s sup¬ 
posed arrival at Esanuggur with 200 of old Girdharee Singh’s 
pultun. Hearsey and 1 walked to visit the Raja. 

Saturday, August IsL—News from Mitowlee. Captain Orr 
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lias kindly written out a description of th<? murder of the 
Shajehanpore and Mahoindee officers. I can’t do better than 
transcribe it word for word. If anything happens to us, this 
book or the letter may be saved. “ My dear Gonne; I shall, 
as requested, give you the particulars of the Mahomdee 
tragedy. On the 31st of May (Sunday), the«28th native in¬ 
fantry broke out into open mutiny (at Shahjehanpore) while 
the people were at Church. Some sepoys rushed in armed 
with swords and lattees, and their faces hid by tying clotlf 
round. And one of them made a cut at poor Ricketts who 
rushed out, but was followed and murdered. Spens of the 
28t,h was severely wounded on.the back of the head, and right 
arm. They all rushed out into the vestry, and shut the«fc)ibr; 
in the meantime some officers living close to the Church 
rushed up with pistols and double barrels, and the mutineers 
few in number escaped. Nothing is known of vffiat became 
of the Revd. McCallum.. It is supposed he was killed in 
the church. Mr. Lemarke, a clerk, was also killed in the 


verandah (portico.) L)r. Howling was killed whijp going away 
in his carriage. The coachman ran away and Mrs. fowling 
leaning over her husband, thinking he had only fainted, seized 
the reins and came back to the Church and took iy> a number 
of people. After they had deposited Bowling’s corpse in the 
Church, they drove awgy thirteen in number, in the carriage, 
and the others riding to Powain where they were very reluc¬ 
tantly received. Mr. .Smith was missing, anti it was said he was 
killed. From Powain Sneydand dentins wrote to Thomason. 
On receipt of the news we went into the old fort of Ma¬ 
homdee with 200 men of Oth irregulars, and some of Hearsay’s 
police to try and protect the treasury, should the 28th come 
down. I took the precaution of sending away ray wife and 
child to Mitowlec at once. The next day, first June, Rajah 
Juggcrnauth Singh of Powain turned the Shajehanpore 
people away, and in the middle of the day they reached 
Mahomdee. The sepoys we had, now commenced shewing 
symptoms of mutiny, but, did not break out actually. Having 
raised the 9th, I had a little influence over them, and succeeded 


in keeping them quiet until the morning of the 4th, when a 
detachment of fifty men with palkces and doolies eamc in 
from Seetapore to take the Slfalijchanpore party to Christian’s. 
These fellows brought a diabolical report with them that 
their light company on duty at lmeknow bad been murdered- 
by the Europeans at Muchec Bawun. On hearing this, tho 
whole detachment both 9th and police became dreadfully 
excited and vowed vengeance. Seeing the case was quite 
hopeless, I sent for all the native officers and bavildars* and 
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asked them to let us know at once like men what their inten¬ 
tions were. They went'away to consult among themselves, 
and in about an hour after, say 11 A. M., they returned 
and said the men all insisted upon marching away to Seetapore 
with the treasure, about one lac and 10,000; they said they 
would take Thomason and myself with them, and see us safe j 
and as for the Shahjchanpore party they would not, interfere 
with them, but had no objection to their going with them to 
/within a couple of coss of Seetapore, but not further, as they 
could not guarantee their safety there, on account of the re¬ 
giments there. They all swore they would not molest any 
one of us. I made them take 4 solemn oath by putting their 
haiflfeon the head of a Brahmin jemadar. They told us we 
were to march the next morning, but at, about 4 o’clock they 
told us they would march at once. We had procured a 
number of bearers, but they were sent away by some of the 
men. I put as many of the ladies as I could into my buggy, 
and about half past 10 r. M. we reached a place called Burwur, 
where we stopped for the night. 1 ' The next morning we went 
to wards, Our ungabad. On our way the evening before and 
during the morning of the 5th, the sepoys took away as many of 
the guns as .they could from us, and as we approached Ourun- 
gabad, say within three quarters of a mile, a sepoy snatched a 
gun off the shoulder of Key of the 2ftth, and shot poor old 
Shiels of the veteran establishment. This was the signal and 
immediately the firing commenced. We were all near a neem 
tree, and all stood, after taking the ladies down from the buggy. 
Kscape was out of the question, as there were many men 
ahead of us and on all sides, and defence was also useless. I 
don’t think any one fired, I stood for some time amongst them 
all, but thinking I might perhaps be spared, I rushed out 
towards the murderers. One of them, (foordeen, told me to 
throw down my revolver, and he would save me. I threw 
it at his feet and he protected me, calling several others to his 
assistance. 1 was then within about 300 yards of the place where 
all were collected under the tree. The firing continued for about 
fifteen minutes, during which time I could not help turning 
round now and then towards the poor people. The ladies and 
some of the men were kneeling. Thomason was standing, T saw 
him fall. Lysaght was on his knees, and was the last to fall. 
It was now only then that the cowards would approach them, 
and finished killing the wounded and the children, and taking 
away all the poor people had on them. They then took me to 
the camp at Ourungabad, and talked of taking me on with them 
to command the corps, but some of the native officers well in¬ 
clined towards me, said, it would be better to put off the affair 
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until they had the advice of the other troops, and advised the 
men to send me to this place (Mitowlee). The following is the 
list of the poor people killed at Ourungabad. 

Jenkins, C. S. 

J. G. Thomason, C. S. 

W. Shiels, Veteran Establishment. 

Captains Sneyd, Lysaght, end Salmon. 

Lieutenants Key, Robertson, Scott, Pitt, and Rutherford 

Ensigns Spens, Johnston and Scott. 

Quarter Master Sergeant Grant, Bandmaster Schlottbeen, 
and Messrs. Hurst and Smith, clerks of Mahomdee. 

Ladies—-Mrs. and Miss Spott, Mrs. Lysaght, Mrs. Key, 
Mrs. Bowling, Mrs. Shiels, Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Pereynr*and 
four children. Poor James of the 18th was shot dead on his 
parade ground while trying to quiet the sepoys. 

Yours sincerely, 

P. Orr.” 

Sunday, 2nd .—Bundeh Hussein and Futti Allee made their 
appearance yesterday, and after talking very hig returned to 
Bingah to bring their followers with them ; they say Bandeli 
Hussein has Purwanas witji him from Lucknow, and also one 
from llurpersliaud, former Nazim of Khyrabad, who is said 
to have been reinstated by the new government, which pre¬ 
tends to hold Oudh as a Sooba under Delhi. They say fifty of 
his men have just come in to Mutheyra, and talk very big of 
taking us by force if the Raja does not willingly give us up to 
their charge. We are indeed in a dangerous position for the 
Dhowrera estate is coveted both by Esanugger and Bhoor, so 
the Rannec cannot look for sympathy if she boldly takes our 
part, but I do not think they w'ill give us up, for Bundeh 
Hossein has apparently only 100 men with him. 

Fukroodeen Khan hopes to buy him off, and such also is the 
opinion of Thakoor Anant Sing; these are the two most 
sensible men, and therefore our best friends, but unfortunately 
or perhaps fortunately, they don’t agree. 

Monday, ‘3rd .—Fukrooclaen Khan Shews in his true light 
as a faint, heart, lie has resolved apparently to surrender us. • 

Tuesday, 4th .—ff e passed an uncomfortable night; Hearsey 
and Hastings went up to the Khan Salieb and Anant Singh, 
and shamed the former into alittle courage; they half promised 
to send us across to Kowriala. 

Wednesday, 5th .—Toolka Ram, a Koirabcerpoor fellow, came 
for his letter of recommendation. The Mitkowlio Goshaias 
came to us yesterday, though what for is hard to say—Mundra 
Khan, Loodh. 
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Thursday , 6th .—We were told yesterday to be on the look¬ 
out, for we should be taken in an hour; we got ready our arms, 
and gave out no body of armed men more than two in number 
should be allowed to approach us; poor Mr. Caldeira asked 
permission to fly as he had no gun with him; this permission 
was given him; t&anks b6 to Go'd, this determination turned 
the tide of opinion in our favour. < 

Friday, 7th .—The Khan Saheb came yesterday evening to 
SD 2 us; he was afraid we would shoot him. 

Saturday, B^.—^Anant Singh seems also to have been afraid, 
for he has not come to see us yet;' we still retain our warlike 
attitude and the Raja’s people admire our pluck. Bundeh 
Hussein and Futti Ali still talk big. The present plan seems 
to be to pass some ten days in making pretence of the Raja, 
taking us into Lucknow himself,' by which time something 
would turn up one way or the other. To-day we heard Delhi 
had become English again, and troops are expected shortly at 
Lucknow. Ouseree, a 27th native infantry sepoy, (a sick 
certificate man) came to see us, ivhat for it was hard to say 
exactly. * 

Sunday, 9th —Sooka Ram informed us to-day, that he h id 
heard Delhi was, now ours, and alrnost the whole country west 
of the Ganges comparatively quiet. The Ranee and her 
people busy swearing Bundeo Hussein apd the Zemindars not 
to play us false on the road to Lucknow. Anant Singh still 
afraid to trust himself to us. The Dhowrera retainers declare 
they won’t go to Lucknow until they are paid up, or made 
some provision lor ; a hundred of Rajah Roolraj Singh’s men 
from Choupherce (or Bulchara,) came across and put up in 
Dilawukporebagh. 

Monday, 10 th .—A visit from the Ivhan Saheb. This individual 
seems thoroughly convinced now of the certainty of our success, 
but is terribly afraid of Bundeh Hussein and his machinations; 
he also believes Anant Slngli to he bent on treachery. I sug¬ 
gested the offer of a bribe to Anant Singh, and relying upon 
the assurance of the Dhowrera sepoys, told the Khan Saheb 
we were ready to start for Lucknow whenever he liked, upon 
the security paper shewn us with some slight alterations. We 
heard yesterday the Mitowlee party had been taken in by 
Loonee Singh himself to Lucknow, but think it doubtful. 
The English forces must by this time have crossed at Cawn- 
pore, and all will be right. They say Anant Singh has sent 
four clmpnvspees to catch poor Mi-. Caldeira. 

Tuesday, 11 th .—Report of the approach of 100 sepoys 
untrue. The Rajah’s people say two regiments made overtures 
for reconciliation at Cawnpore, but were refused, alarmed by 
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false reports of an attack. Thakoor Anant Singh left - us this 
-evening to oar fate, and went to phowrera; what pitiful scoun¬ 
drels are these people. 

Wednesday, 12 th .—The Khan Saheb brought Ramdyal Singh, 
Dowour Singh, and Indurjeet Singh, Zemindars, to us this 
morning, to write safe conducts, &c. Ilearsey and I promised 
them rewards if they convey*us in safety to an army in case 
it has crossed. In all probability we shall be obliged to st^ 
this evening. 


Rebel Life at Bake illy. 

The New Times furnishes the following account of"rebel- 
life at Bareilly, for nearly a year the capital and court of 
Khan Bahadur Ivhan :—This old iniquity wasja Pat-han and 
descended from Hafiz Rehmut Khan, the ruler of Bareilly 
and founder of the Mahsmmedan government in Rohilkhund 
or Kuthair. The superior claims, which this descent gave 
him, and the support of thd old Mahomedans of the city, 
and an influential body of Sayuds, brought Khan»Bahadur 
Khan prominently forward, when the rebellion at Bareilly 
had been followed by the overthrow of the British rule there. 
Khan Bahadur Ivhan, however, was a man of little energy, 
and was not without a rival, one Mobarck Shah, also a Pathan 
and a man of considerable influence. The moment this am¬ 
bitious gentleman heard the firing in cantonments, lie knew 
that the game of revolt had commenced, and attended by 
some three hundred of his friends he made for the cotwali 
with the intention of proclaiming himself Nawab Nazim under 
the king of Delhi. We are told by the magistrate, Mr. Inglis, 
that he had leagued himself with Bukt Khan, who commanded 
the Bareilly brigade, for this purpose. Mobarek Shah how¬ 
ever was a little too late in his measures. On his way to the 
cotwali he met Khan Bahadur Khan on his road there, and 
finding that the latter’s claims were superior, and his supporters 
of more influence than his own, he gave up his own preten¬ 
sions and joined his rival. * On reaching the cotwali, Kh%n 
Bahadur Khan was at once proclaimed ruler of Bareilly under 
the king of Delhi. 

One of the first acts of the new ruler was to proclaim that 
every European should be put to death. On the morning of 
the 1st, of June he fulfilled the letter of his own proclamation^ 
when Dr. JIansbrough, the superintendent of the central jail, 
was brought before him. “ I am in your power,” said the 
gallant Englishman, “and you can kill me, but do not jthink 
for a moment, that by murdering me and all the Other English- 
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men here, you will be able to put an end to the British 
Government.” Khan Bahadur Khan ordered him to be cut to 
pieces. We had not intended to revert to the massacres ; but 
we knew X)r. Hansbrough well, and those are really the words 
to which his brave and lqyal spirit would have given utterance. 

In the afternoon of the second day of his reign, Khan Ba¬ 
hadur Khan and his court, with a mob on foot and horseback, 
proceeded to call upon General Bukht Khan and the troops. 
It is pleasant to relate that the sepoys immediately fired upon 
them. Khan Bahadur Khan stood up in his howda and waved 
his handkerchief. He was not, however, allowed to enter can- 
tonqjjgnts, attended with all his- tag-rag and bobtail of cut¬ 
throats and assassins. With a few followers only he sought the 
presence of Bukht Khan, and by that worthy was received with 
great coolness. 

The city and district wore in a state of anarchy. Khan 
Bahadur Khan was too old and too* imbecile for action on his 
part, and a dewan, Sobha Ram, of the British commissariat, 
was appointed. A budmash oT considerable notoriety, one 
Fusloo, who bad not contented himself with murdering English¬ 
men, but had broken into and robbed the house of Mahome- 
dans was apprehended, tried and found guilty. His right 
hand and left foot were cut off, and immediately afterwards, 
seated on a tonjon, he was paraded in state through the city by 
a friendly mob of admirers. 

O Imitatores, servum pecus I 

This vagabond was subsequently killed when our troops 
took Bareilly. 

The next step was to form a government. This was done 
by Khan Bahadur Khan’s friends, who apportioned all the 
offices amongst themselves : for one of his appointments the 
ruler of Bareilly anticipated the Governor-General of India. 
He nominated a master of the ceremonies in June 1857. The 
master of the ceremonies was also A. D. C. to Khan Baha¬ 
dur Khan. He had been a singer at the court of the ex-king 
o.f Oudh and was named Ruja-ool-Dowlah. He * regulated 
receptions and durbars. Boor Khan Buhadur Khan was, to 
use an Irish phrase, fairly bothered with his government. He 
could not check disorder, he could not get money. Bukht 
Khan would lend him no guns. The sepoys plundered houses 
in the city. They robbed and illtreated Misr Baijnath and 
the late government treasurer. One Khan Ali Khan, Teh- 
seeldar of Shahe, under the English rule, and a man highly 
popular with and much favored by all English officers who 
knew him, who had come into Bareilly with 14,000 Rs. of 
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plundered revenue in order to present it as a nuzzur to 
Khan Bahadur Khan, was himself in turn robbed of this 
money by the sepoys, who carried the store to Bukt Khan. 

At last, on the 11th June, the sepoys marched for Delhi, 
and Mobarek Shah went one. march, with them and took the 
opportunity of sending an urzee on his owll account to the 
King of Delhi “ favored by* general Bukt Khan,” soliciting 
the appointment of Nazim of Rohilkhund. This was a sisJg 
blow at Khan Bahadur Khan. 

After this some attempt was made to settle the district and 
put down‘disorder. A committee of eight was appointed to 
manage the affairs, and this committee sat to the end oyp ian 
Bahadur Khan’s reign, with as much result as many acom- 
mittoe in another place. There was no money, and it had to be 
got, or the government would collapse. The committee deter¬ 
mined to collect it from the city; So they called for a by wastha 
from the pundits, and a fittwa from the mooftis on the follow¬ 
ing point:—“ If a liaja or Nawab is in want of money for 
public purposes how much of his subjects’ moveable property 
may he take?” The answer was that under such circumstances 
he might take one-tenth of their wealth. 

The amount fixed was 1,67,000 Rs. to be paid in four instal¬ 
ments. Only 82,000 lis. were collected, and this not without 
some unpleasant treatfnent of the loyal people of Bareilly. 
The bones of cows were placed before Hindoos. PJ^tes of 
iron were heated, and recusants made to sit upon them. The 
balance was remitted on the people bribing Dewan Sobha Itam. 
Again we say poor Khan Bahadur Khan ! 

“ Happy low lio down : 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Again was Misr Baijnath seized, and more rupees were 
extorted from him. The money belonging to Mr. Berkeley in 
the bands of Lutchmi Narain treasurer was taken from him. 
The city was under authority, but not the district. There the 
Thalcoors gave incessant trouble. Khan Bahadur Khan tried 
to attach them to his cause tf and partially succeeded. Then, 
owing to internal squabbles, fights with the MahommedaqjS, 
quarrels with Sobha Ram, and blowing away Thakoors from 
guns, on the part of the latter, with an amount of rowing never 
before seen be completely failed, and the Thakoors went dead 
against him, and took to corresponding with the commissioner at 
Nainee Tall. 

Next the Sayuds quarrelled with Sobha Ram, being jealous 
of him, and “ disliking the Hindoo element.” They reported 
* y 2 # 
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to Khan Bhadar Khan that Sobha Ham had concealed an 
English gentleman in his house. They obtained permission to 
search it. Then they surrounded it with a regiment of foot 
and rcssalah of cavalry, broke open the doors, and began 
plundering the property. Sobha Ham’s friends stopped the 
plunder, but, he went home, shut himself up, and sulked; 
Khan Bahadur Khan apologised, and Sobha Ram returned to 
Jiis duties. 

About this time it was thought advisable to send a nuzzur 
to the king of Delhi. An elephant, a horse, the Koran, a 
crown and 101 gold mohurs were despatched. But the koran, 
and^he crown belonged to the' ex-King of Ondh, and that 
wicked singer the master of the ceremonies committed a breach 
of trust in making them over to Khan Bhahadur Khan, as a 
nuzzur to hi^ majesty of Delhi, 

Some curiosity again troubled the government. Khan 
Bahadur Khan had collected a quantity of silver ornaments, 
&c., (plunder we presume), so lie set up a mint and issued 
rupees of the “coinage of Alum Shah, but changing the date. 
Strange'to say the silver was good and of full weight. 

The mint did not pay, and Misr Baijnath was again seized. 
He bribed fcome influential person and got off, after being 
kept, some days in confinement. 

Mobarek Shall, who bad been anxiotfs for the throne, and 
had been, as we have seen, disappointed, now began to feel 
himself an aggrieved person. He bribed Sobha Ham heavily, 
and was nominated nazim of Budaon. lie presented Khan 
Bahadur Khan with a nuzzur of Rs. 5,000, went to his pro¬ 
vince and ill-treated the people to that degree that he was 
recalled in nine weeks ! 

Once more Misr Baijnath is seized, and his son with him. 
They were charged with secreting Englishmen and correspon¬ 
ding with the commissioner. Poor Misr! This time he bribes 
(of course) Sobha Ram with 2,800 Hs. and escapes. 

It was a bad time now for Khan Bahadur Khan. The 
Hindoos and Mahommcdans were jike cat aiid dog. The Ma- 
hpmmedans did not approve of their master’s policy of at¬ 
taching the Hindoos to the new government. “ They took 
little trouble to conceal their contempt and hatred for the 
Hindoos.” Khan Bahadur Khan devised the following measure, 
with a view of reuniting the two races against the British. A 
pathaka or holy flag for the Hindoos was raised. At the same 
time the Mohumdee Jhunda was set up. This was on the 20th 
January 1858. Hardly any one went to either flag. Men began 
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to open their eyes. It was felt that the Company’s “ikhbal” was 
still a reality. In spite of the lies and native despatches of 
victory, people began to see that the British forces were coming 
steadily on them, and although a Sandni sowar arrived to report 
a great victory over the British army at Futtehghur, the victory 
seemed a strange one, when the Nawab of the place came as a 
fugitive to Bareilly. At the«end of January a sowar reached 
Khan Bahadur Khan and reported the total overthrow of the 
British at Lucknow, In a few days, however, in came NafTfi 
Kao, flying to Bareilly with his women. He arrived on the 
25th March and remained tilf the 28th April. He was out of 
his reckoning at Bareilly. H# tried to put a stop to cow-kill¬ 
ing and to induce the Hindoos to oppose the English «Tcon- 
junclion with the Mahommedans. He failed. False to the 
last, when he heard that the Commander-in-chief had reached 
Jellarlabad, he asked to he allowed to lead the ibrees against 
him. Permission was gi,ven him to do so, and he deserted at 
pnee with his women and treasure to the Oudh jungles. 

The end of this farce of a successful administpxtion was now 
approaching. Hard times indeed were in store for tluj old pen¬ 
sioner of the British Government, Thane of Glaxnis, Thane of 
Caudor, and a king aft erwards, the old man was dceylcdly getting 
into difficulties now. He sends a special messenger to Cash- 
mere and to Puteala, asking for help. A mahaut started with 
valuable presents for the two sovereigns, and was never heard 
of again. 

After the fall of Lucknow in came Feroze Shah. Before 
him had arrived Mahmood Khan, Nawab of Nujeebabad, who 
had been ruling Bijnour for a year. Things were looking 
black indeed, and thus comes the crash. “ Khan Bahadur 
Khan and his council were now at their wits end : they felt 
that they could oppose no effectual resistance to the,forces 
marching to attack them. Their plans determined on to-day 
were changed to-morrow, and all was confusion. At one time 
it was decided on to erect entrenchments on the roads leading 
from Shajehanpore, Moradabad and Budaon, and portions of 
the forces were sent out tt> the places fixed on, where some 
works were thrown up. This idea was then abandoned, and* it 
was determined to make the final stand at Bareilly, but no 
measures were taken to pift the city into a state of defence. 
All this time the English troops were rapidly concentrating. 
The Commander-in-chief reached Bareilly on the 5 th of May, 
and defeated the force sent to oppose him at the Nuckuttea 
bridge, close to the city and cantonments. That evening, 
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Ivhan Bahadnr Khan with the greater number of his adher¬ 
ents fled to Philibeot and from thence to Oudh. Some few re¬ 
mained and attempted to oppose the column from Moradabad, 
which reached Bareilly on the 6th May, on the opposite side 
to that on which the Commander-in-chief had come.” 

Thus fell the Fatlian administration, remarkable for nothing 
but cruelty, inefficiency, confusion and impeouniosity. Khan 
Bahadur Khan appears to have led a weary life of it, and in 
1 %'ality never to have had one day’s complete rule over his pro¬ 
vince. Who can doubt that one-man at least in Bareilly was 
glad to sec us back, and that one the much squeezed and well- 
pressed Misr Baijnath, the Rothschild of those parts. 


JULLUNDUR. 

Since the Outbreak at Meerut, the 36t.h N. I., the 61st N. I., 
and the 6th light cavalry, had showed open disaffection; 
incendiary fires were of almost nightly occurrence. To such 
a pitch had thy disloyalty arisen} that seditious notices, threat¬ 
ening certain native officers, who were well disposed towards 
Government, had one day been found posted up at the Pay 
Office Treasury, where the guards were relieved daily. A 
short period before the mutiny, a 6th cavalry trooper had 
taunted a comrade and the non-commissioned officer with being 
Christians. At the earnest solicitation of the native officers,, 
who expressed themselves “ anxious to maintain the credit of 
their corps,” it was conceded that the man should be tried by 
a regimental court-martial. He was so, and acquitted I The 
trooper since signalized himself by firing on his own comman¬ 
ding officer. 

On the night of the 4th, the hospital of the 61st N. I. was 
burnt to the ground. St ill, measures for disarming were not 
adopted, notwithstanding the presence of her Majesty’s 8th. 

On the night of the 7th of June, a fire broke out in the 
lines of the 36th N. I. The officer of the day, on going to the 
spot, found his men loading their muskets, and was shot at by 
way of reply to his remonstrances. Fires had been of late 
such ordinary occurrences, that use had become second nature, 
and some officers did not apprehend any disturbance. A sharp 
rattling of musketry soon undeceived them. All the Christian 
population fled for safety to the rear of the guns, which Major 
Olphcrts had judiciously disposed so as to command every 
avenue ; but, on asking permission of Brigadier Johnstone to 
fire on Borne mutineers who were coming from the direction 
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of the 36th N. I. lines, he was refuted. No want of gallan¬ 
try was shown by the officers of the regiments in risking 
their lives in the vain attempt to # quell open mutiny by persu¬ 
asion ; and, alas! there was no want of melancholy sacrifices. 

The cavalry sowars were the chief .instigators of the rebel¬ 
lion here, as at Meerut. They galloped iufrtftitically amongst 
the men of the 61st N. I. firing pistols in all directions, sound¬ 
ing the double, and yelling that the Europeans and artillery 
were upon them. The Major, with Lieutenants Tyndall amt 
Kemp, were mobbed ; but a % lathful few stood by them, and 
managed to convey them to the quarter-guard, round which a 
perfect sea of heads was waving. W onderful was the escape 
of these officers. Others also were saved through tlifTdevo- 
tion and presence of mind of a havildar, who feigned severe 
sickness from rheumatism, and abused the mutineers for dis¬ 
turbing him; Major Innis and others being concealed close 
by him. If found, they would inevitably have been murdered. 
The night did not pass without atrocities. Ensign Durnford 
has since died from a wound teccived from a trooper. While 
the sepoys were busy pillaging the treasure-chest, the •havildar 
alluded to and a drill naick seized the above officers and con¬ 
veyed them aloft to the top of the quarter-guard* through a 
trap-door which they shut and sat upon. 

Three times had Major Innis, by sheer force of command, 
stemmed the tide that was rushing to the hclls-of-arms. Bun¬ 
galows were seen in flames in various directions ; and a dust- 
storm added to the uproar and confusion. The Serjeant-Ma¬ 
jor and his wife had previously got on to the roof of the same 
quarter-guard. Ever and anon mutineers were heard beneath 
inquiring for Major Innis, and all the while the unhappy 
Durnford lay on a charpoy, wounded, concealed by a sheet. 

While these occurrences were taking place at the right wing. 
Captain Basden, with Lieutenant Hawkins, was less fortunate 
at the left wing. The former was attacked by the sowars, cut 
at by one, thrust in the arm by another, struck at by a sepoy 
with his musket, and assailed by a coolie with a bamboo. l\o 
rode away oidy when resistance was hopeless. Lieutenant 
Hawkins proved himself no mean champion; for, on a sepoy 
hurling a ghurra at him, this officer charged him, and cut him 
over the head and neck with’a sharp sword. Bethinking him 
of his revolver, Hawkins went for it, and again came down to 
the post of danger. He found his regiment drawn up in close’ 
columns of companies surrounded by sowars, and when he 
got within thirty yards, a sentry took aim. Swinging himself 
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low down to the right of*his horse, and having the satisfaction 
of hearing the ball of his assailant pass over his right shoul¬ 
der, Lieutenant Hawkins administered the contents of a barrel 
of Colt, and experienced a second satisfaction in seeing his 
enemy drop. He theq rode off to the lines of H. M.’s 
8t,h, charged b^ troopers and fired at; one bullet grazing his 
back. 

Similar scenes were being enacted in the 36th lines. Young 
Lieutenant Bates was treacherously shot in the arm, in reply 
to his vain efforts to appease and^control the men. A mourn¬ 
ful fate awaited poor Lieutenant Bagshaw, the adjutant, who, 
while apparently (as he said before he died) almost successful 
in restoring order, was mortally wounded by a 6th cavalry 
trooper. They basely fired on their commanding officer. Ma¬ 
jor Faddy; previously informing him that “they didn’t want 
him any mor'e.” 

Similar also was the scene in the cavalry, and vain the efforts 
of the late gallant Willock, the adjutant, to allay the excite¬ 
ment. Majon MacMullen was‘shot in the hand. The gener¬ 
al impression at the time was, that the arrival of a troop of 
horse artillery the previous morning from TIosheiarpore had 
caused a pav.ic, which was fostered by the designing. 

And while the ladies, women, children, and all non-combat¬ 
ants, with the terrors of what had passed in Delhi and Meerut 
at their hearts, Avere wild with fear, and the wounded Adju¬ 
tant Bagshaw was brought in to confirm their worst apprehen¬ 
sions, where was the Brigadier ? And what were H. M.’s 
gallant 8th about, who had been long bursting to avenge their 
slaughtered countrymen and women? The following facts 
will serve to point a moral, if they do not adorn the tale:— 

It has been previously mentioned that to Major OJphert’s 
earnest entreaty, to bo allowed to open fire upon the mis¬ 
creants a refusal w r as sent: a refusal which the native troop 
did not choose to understand; for on some sowars coming 
within what they deemed undesirable propinquity, they dis¬ 
charged two rounds, of grape with success, but without 
orders. 

All night II. M.’s 8th were kept straining on the leash “ on 
the defensive.” The 6th cavalry, under the disguise of order¬ 
lies, actually crowded in upon the guns, and the lives of the 
brigadier and others were threatened; but still, no offensive 
' movement. The mutineers, unmolested, had full leisure (in 
the vicinity of artillery, and of a Queen’s regiment) to squab¬ 
ble about the distribution of the booty, before taking their de- 
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parfcure. Such solitrtude for the welfare of the gallant 8th, 
who were eager to be at work, appeared to govern the counsels, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty Lieutenant Sankey, 
of the artillery, could, some two hours after the rise, get tardy 
sanction to reconnoitre with two guhs. Wlym they did so, 
they found the mutineers goiw 1 

Loodiana. 

Information of the mutinyweached Mr. G. II. Ricketts, C. 
S., the Deputy Commissioner, by electric telegraph from 
Umballa: none had reached him from Jullundur itself! He 
immediately cut down the bridge over the Sutled/je ; and but 
just in time, for the mutineers had arrived in force on the 
parade ground at Phillour. The officers of the 3rd N. I. had 
been warned by some of their men, and fled the fort: the re¬ 
giment, to a man almost, jbined the rebels. They seemed to 
have mutinied as a matter of course and made no attempt to 
harm their officers. Captain Rothney’s regiment, the gallant 
4th Sikhs, at once furnished Mr. Ricketts with three com¬ 
panies, to take possession of the Phillour ghaut, under 
Williams,. 2nd in command. Mr. Ricketts also calfed for two 
guns from the Nabha Rajah, 100 matchlocks and fifty sowars 
to guard the ghaut. EPe then got himself ferried across the 
river and walked from the opposite bank "to Pillour; a cool 
instance of reconnoitring audacity. There he found that the 
mutineers, baulked by the opportune destruction of the bridge, 
had left in a body, and had gone to a ferry about four miles 
higher up. Confident that there must be surely hot pursuit, he 
re-crossed, so as to catch the rebels between two fires, and com¬ 
plete, under these circumstances, their inevitable destruction. 
Sinister intelligence awaited him. The portion of the 3rd N. I. 
in the fort of Loodianah and treasury had defied Rothney’s 
Sikhs, had drawn up the bridge of the fort, and levelled their 
muskets through the cutcherry loopholes. The concerted na¬ 
ture of the whole movement flashed at oftce on the mind. 

Both the fort and city of Loodianah were in danger. All 
speedy relief from Jullundur, even under the supposition that 
any anxiety on the part of thn General to close with the fugi¬ 
tives had been manifested, was hopeless, after the destruction 
of the bridge. The only chance, therefore, was to obstruct. 
the passage at all risks. With this view, Mr. Ricketts and 
Lieutenant Williams, with the three companies of Sikhs and 
the two guns, advanced to the attack. 

Every moment was of value. It was possible to»dis- 
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perse those who had crossed and prevent their inarching 
compactly on Loodianah, and had General «Tohnst'one moved 
up, a second Sobraon might have been the issue. One 
of the Nabha guns was drawn by camels. Twice, one of 
the camels fell,#, but notwithstanding these obstructions, the 
brave little party came upon the rebels at about half-past 
ten at night.. They were in a body on the bank among 
grime short jungle grass. Again and again they challeng¬ 
ed and met no answer, and finding a body of men steadily 
advancing on them, they opened r a smart fire. Williams ar¬ 
ranged his men behind the guns, while Rickethf with his 
own leands unlimbered one of them. But W’hat with the 
noise, the flashing of the musketry, and the novelty of their 
position, the horses got maddened, and either bolted with 
their riders 'and limber, or (what is just as probable in 
those days of treaehcry) the riders themselves bolted. Still, 
there was the other gun, a 9-pounder, and Ricketts unlimbered 
it, and administering a round ol^. grape at the spot where the 
firing was sharpest, at once dispersed them. Advancing the 
gun, they blazed away, the mutineers spreading fast, until 
from a compact body they had thinned out into a large semi¬ 
circle. The fight now got sharp, and Williams and eleven of 
his men were hit. Not relishing too close a contact, all 
Rickett’s matchlockmcn and sowars turned tail and fled. The 
loss of Williams was fatal to further offensive operations, and 
the ammunition waa now expended. There was nothing for 
it but to retire decently with the gun; which with incredible 
labour, and almost entirely alone, was managed. Repeatedly 
was assistance called for from the Jullunder party, without 
avail. 

Next morning the mutineers advanced on Loodianah, re¬ 
leased the prisoners, aroused the Cashmere population, pillaged 
the mission premises, burnt the press, and took every horse 
and pony they could find. But they did not attempt to attack 
the treasury and the cutcherry; probably having a keen 
recollection of the previous night’s reception. 

As soon as the enemy were gone, Ricketts with a party of 
horse charged through the city and swept away the rabble; 
and some twenty Cashmerees, who had joined in the temporary 
confusion and began to pillage, were summarily hanged. 

Mutiny at Jhelum. 

The 14th Regiment N. I. had been suspected of mutinous 
designs for sometime past, but no overt act had been conjjmitted 
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to make any immediate measures necessary ; at length as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure, the chief commissioner deemed it advisable 
to disarm the regiment, and three guns, 285 men of H. M.’s 24th 
regiment, with a considerable number of Mooltan irregulars, 
marched from Rawul Pindee for this purpose under command 
of Colonel Ellice, H. M.’s 24fh regiment. The deputy com¬ 
missioner was directed to co-operate with Colfinel Ellice, and 
met him atDeenahon the morning of the 6th July 1857, for the 
purpose of learning his arrangements. Colonel Ellice proposal 
that his force should march from Deenah so as to arrive on the 
artillery parade ground which is next to that of the 14th N. I. 
before day* break of the 7th, and from thence move towards 
the 14th regiment, which was'ordered to be drawn up in quar¬ 
ter distance columns on its own parade. Colonel EllicecaiBe into 
Jhelum on the evening of the 6th, and saw Colonel Gerrard, 
who was then for the first time informed 1 of the purpose for 
which the regiment was to be paraded. Resistance was not 
anticipated, but as a precaution, Colonel Gerrard undertook to 
advise the ladies of the station to take an early airing in the 
direction of the civil lines. It was also arranged, that of the 
force at the disposal of the deputy commissioner, all the police 
battalion or 150 men, with the police cavalry, numbering sixty 
sabres, and 250 Tewanah hbrse, should join Colonel Ellice’s 
column at the encamping ground. All these arrangements 
were carried out, and tt little after day-break Colonel Ellice’s 
force made its appearance on the parade,* and moved towards 
the 14th regiment, which was visible in front of the quarter 
guard. The instant pur approach was perceived Colonel Ellice 
and the deputy commissioner observed some stir in the ranks; 
followed almost immediately by three or four musket shots, 
which appeared to have been aimed at the officers who were 
seen making the best of their way towards us. Colonel Ellice 
and the deputy commissioner at once galloped down with llxc 
artillery and cavalry towards the regiment, and unlimbering 
the guns opened fire on the mutineers who were making 
towards their lines and firing on us as they ran. The muti¬ 
neers were soon under cover, and as their musketry began to 
be felt, the column retired*to a distance of about 500 yards, 
and took up a position opposite the quarter guard, which was 
full of men and from its defqpsive formation afforded them a 
strong post. The guns continued to fire for some time on this 
building, and the deputy commissioner took the opportunity of 
posting a line of the Tewanah cavalry tlirough the cantonment 
from the artillery lines to the ground in front of the Church, 
to save the latter building from being fired, or any of the 
mutineers from going towards the city. 


Z 2 * 
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On the deputy commissioner’s return to the parade, it did 
not appear to him that the artillery fire had made any impres¬ 
sion, and Colonel Ellice having come to the same conclusion, 
it was deemed necessary to send the men of H. M.’s 24th, and 
the police battalion into the lines to drive out the mutineers. 
The infantry tfym entered at the right, and the guns were 
moved in the same direction to, assist in the operation, but 
they still kept at too great a distance. The mutineers afforded 
or stubborn resistance, and though our men began to gain 
ground, yet so slowly, that Colonel Ellice deemed it necessary 
to order a rush l’or the quarter guard, and himself very 
gallantly Ufcl the assault. Jdcing on horse back, he was of 
course, most conspicuous, and was almost immediately knocked 
down by two balls, one in his neck, a very dangerous wound, 
and one in his leg of less importance; his charger being also 
shot under Iwm. It was at first reported that he had been 
killed, but we were afterwards glad to learn that such was not 
the case. The quarter guard was taken at once, and from that 
period our men pressed on mqre warmly and being further 
aided by blowing up the 39th magazine, and by Colonel 
Gerrard (who had assumed the command) taking a gun to rake 
some buildings strongly held on the left; the lines were soon 
cleared, and the enemy might be seen running to the village 
of Saielah situated on the river bank half a mile distant. The 
deputy commissioner immediately brought up the cavalry, but 
from the nature of the ground it was impossible to reach the 
enemy before they were again under shelter. The artillery also 
galloped up and opened fire on the retreating enemy, but without 
effect, for not a man was touched. A village of Saielah was then 
surrounded and it was proposed that it should be at once carried 
as the number of mutineers at that time in it was not very great. 
Colonel Gerrard however preferred to clear the lines once more, 
having heard that many of the enemy were yet secreted there 
and all returned to execute this duty. This second search no 
doubt turned out a good many more, who also escaping by 
the river bank joined their comrades, and in a short time a 
large body of men wa& seen collected in the village. It was 
now past one o’clock, and as the men were a good deal knock¬ 
ed up and had had nothing to eat. Colonel Gerrard ordered 
the assembly to be sounded and a halt to be made, and sent 
to the rear for food for the men. The artillery men got their 
.breakfast, but nothing was ready for the 24th, who were 
obliged to content themselves with a dram and the beer and 
wine to which they had helped themselves in some of the offi¬ 
cer’s quarters. 

It 'was now, getting on to 4 o’clock, and at Colonel Gcrrard’s 
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request, tlie deputy commissioner posted Lieut. Battye with 
the men of the police battalion to keep the lines, and pro¬ 
ceeded himself to secure the magazines which had been broken 
open, and were likely to be plundered and might possibly 
afford the mutineers the means of replenishing their pouches 
during the night. 

On his arrival at the magazine, the necessity for the precau¬ 
tion was evident, for he found them already plundered of a 
part of their contents. The deputy commissioner then sewfc 
for guards to the kotwallee, and made arrangements for the 
immediate removal of all tlife ammunition to the large maga¬ 
zine, whicB was not effected before midnight. 

After visiting the wounded the deputy commissioner pro¬ 
ceeded to his house and despatched his report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the day, little dreaming of the unhappy events which 
had occurred after his departure from the field. • 

It appears that about 4 r. M., Colonel Gerrard ordered the 
men of the 24th and Seikhs of the 14th to advance on the 
Village under cover of the artillery fire ; the order was obeyed, 
and the infantry advanced opposed by a stinging* fire of mus¬ 
ketry ; the village was entered and the contest carried on in 
it for sometime ; artillery guns appear to have been brought 
up by Colonel Gerrard’s order much too close to the walls of 
the village from which a fire was opened that killed all the 
horses of one gun, am! obliged the rest to retire, leaving this 
one behind on the field, and there it remained, notwithstand¬ 
ing a brave effort made to carry it off by volunteers from the 
artillery, in which all the horses were again shot down just as 
they were about to move off with the gun. 

The retreat of the artillery and cessation of their fire seems 
to have had an immediate and opposite effect on the comba¬ 
tants in the village, and the officer commanding the 24th 
finding that the ammunition of his men was running short, 
ordered a retreat, which was made in the following order: 

First, the main body of the 24th, then the Seikhs, and after 
them a small party of the 24th under Captain Macpherson, 
who went up to the deserted gun, and'eame away on finding 
themselves alone and without support. 

It must here be added, that Lieut. Battye hearing the pro¬ 
longed firing, and thinking he«might be useful, had brought up 
without any order, a party of about thirty of the Police Bat¬ 
talion, and seeing the artillery unprotected, he moved to the. 
guns and made his men lie down beside them—presently two 
of the guns moved off, Lieut. Cook saying that his arnmuni- 
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tion was running short; Lieut. Battye, however, contiuued by 
the deserted gun until he saw the main body of the European 
go to the rear, when he alse withdrew. The mutineers ap¬ 
pear at first hardly to have credited their success, and ventur¬ 
ed towards the gun with much caution, fearing some ruse— 
this however weye off, they then seized the gun and opened 
fire with it on our troops, and,, continued to exchange shots 
until'darkness set in. 

» The force then bivouacked on the field, and waited to re¬ 
sume the attack the next day, but the mutineers appeared to 
have had enough of it—and during the night made their es¬ 
cape in several parties. The main body consisting of about 
250 xnpn passing under Rhotas—^crossed the trunk road, and 
went towards the fort of Muglah in the Maha Raja’s territory; 
where they found three boats though without oars, rudders, or 
boatmen, and in these many of them effected the crossing of 
the river, using the butts of their muskets to propel the boats 
—one boat was swamped, and some 6f those on board drown¬ 
ed, but the greater portion wpre saved by the inhabitants of 
Muglah; of this party nearly all (about 150) were secured. 
The pursuit of this party was entrusted by Colonel Gerrard 
to Lieut. Lind, commanding the Mooltanee irregulars, he ap¬ 
pears to have followed them for ten miles, and was then obliged 
to halt on account of the heat and the discontent of his follow¬ 
ers; had they proceeded another five*miles they must have 
overtaken the fugitives; of the remainder some tried to escape 
in two or three of the small row-boats belonging to officers, all 
of these were taken, and the boats recovered by the police— 
others tried to hide in the islands of the river, and were then 
taken, some were drowned in their attempt to swim the river, 
and the rest scattered in twos and threes, were all cap¬ 
tured, and with three or four exceptions in which a less sen¬ 
tence was passed, have suffered death. 

The state of the 14th regiment on the morning of the 7 th 
gave a total of 500 men, they were disposed of as follows:— 

Killed in action . 144 bodies counted. 

Gave up their arms '. 19,. 

■■ Drowned . 25 

iqi too f Of these were subse- 
ltseaped across the river. 181—138 < ,, , , 

1 •> ^ quently captured. 

Destroyed by the Police, &c. 23 

Executed . 108 


500 
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Meeting at Sealkote. 

On the morning of the 8th of July I rode to the Post office, 
where many of us assembled every day for tidings from Delhi. 
The mail brought no news, but an order from Sir John 
Lawrence forme to join the iftoveablS column* I also received 
a friendly note from Mr. Jones, assistant commissioner, to 
go out to Mr. Monckton’s (Civil Service,) to breakfast and dine 
at Inglis’s house, civil lines. 1 did not go to breakfast, bbt 
returned to my bungalow, packed up, and arranged my affairs; 
settled everything as far as 1 could for my departure next day, 
which was to have been at three a. m., in company with a 
missionary and his wife and child (now, ulas ! no more)i With 
them I was to have gone as far as Goojcran walla, and then to 
strike off'for Umritsir. At two I drove opt to Monckton’s, and 
dined, and when rising to come away at eight x>’clock Jones 
said to me, ‘ You are noMo return to-night ; you must sleep 
here.’ I remonstrated, having yet so much to do. ‘No matter 
here you must stay.’ I asked* why. * The brigadier has bound 
us to secrecy.’ Of course, 1 at once saw something w§s wrong, 
so settled to stay. It seems the 14th regiment native infantry 
mutinied at Jhelum on the, 9tli, and fought lour poinpanies of 
the 24th Queen’s and were much cut up. Poor Spring was 
killed and Ellice dangerously wounded. The brigadier from 
the first made mistakes. lie never disarmed the force, and 
for two months we were kept waiting the pleasure of these 
brutal devils to put us to death. When the brigadier heard 
of the mutiny at Jhelum, and of the escape of the survivors 
of the 14th he became alarmed, but not before having mira¬ 
culously maintained confidence in the sepoys. 

1 remained and took my watch on guard from midnight to 
three A. m., when I was relieved by Mr. M’Mahon. About four 
o’clock Mr. M’Mahon roused me—‘ Get up, it is all up, the row 
has begun. Let us shut ourselves up here—Inglis’s house’ (one 
mile and a-half from cantonments and about two miles from 
the fort.) ‘ No,’ said I, ‘here there can be no hope; let us be off 
to the fort.’ I must here tell you the missionary had been 
warned to get away. They were in Raikes’s house, where 
poor Edward was so ill ; so I lan down with Monckton 
to send them to the fort. *Our, or rather the civil guard, 
Punjabees, I believe, (capital fellows), were roused up 
V Jones and Mr. M’Mahon, and they all made for the fort 
together. We afterwards found the poor missionary and his 
wife and child had been brutally murdered near the kutchery, 

I outran Monckton, and after looking through Raikes’s house 
was left by myself among trees in the grounds, peeping out 
to see how near the wretches came; after staying and occasion- 

A 3 
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ally moving and again hiding, I madeSop my mind to take to my 
heels across the plain. How,I got to the fort I hardly know 
even now, but I did overtake .Tones and the guard, more dead 
than alive. It was truly a run for dear life. God supported me 
and I marched into the fert after what every body calls a most 
miraculous escape, for I was less than a quarter of a mile from 
the troopers; riding hither and thither I saw them, and if they 
hs.d seen me I should have been a dead man. I had nothing 
left but the clothes on my back. Our house was plundered; 
the walls remain, but all is gone. Dr. Graham on hear¬ 
ing the disturbance, flew with his daughter to their buggy, 
and up.fortunately they took the' public road to the fort. The 
cavalry met them and shot him dead. She was brought to 
the fort, and her anguish on that awful day is past an attempt 
even at descr'ption. Stall Graham, wife, and two ladies also 
made their escape in their carriage for the fort ; he was shot 
down ; the ladies got away in the cafriage to the fort, taking 
the public road. Bishop was killed, the ladies unharmed. 
Brigadier Briiid met with a mortal wound, and has since died 
here. I am thankful to tell you the deeds of blood ceased with 
the brigadier’s death ; but then began those of destruction. 
Kutcheries, magazines, all burnt. I stood on the north bastion 
of the fort for hours, watching all they did, and when the 
artillery magazine blew up it was grknd and fearful. They 
then collected all bur carriages, horses, buggies, and loaded 
them with the spoils of all our bungalows. Then they muster¬ 
ed the Government camels, and loaded them, and at four o’clock 
the hour we were to have started, they took the road 1 was to 
have taken for Goojeranwalla, passing along by the fort, and so 
affording us a full view. They took away our dear Edward’s 
poney, and my only companion, the dog Charlie. 

I went yesterday to the house; the walls and rooms are 
uninjured, but. such a scene as met my eye !—windows broken, 
furniture toppled over and damaged, papers torn and scattered 
about, books in all directions, but not a stitch of clothing to be 
found ; yet we have suffered less than others, for in some houses 
not even a scrap of furniture was left, or anything that was 
not literally smashed to pieces, and the houses ruined ; and 
why they suffered ours to escape differently If know not. Our 
servants decamped of course. The communion plate is gone 
with our own ; I have not one single article left, not even a steel 
fork; but no matter, by God’s Providence I am saved ; but, 
oh, dearest, never—no, never—can I forget that run—that 
dreadful run! The moveable column have met the rascals and 
thrashed them. In the midst of all this anxiety, discomfort, 
dirt, and alarm, I am, thank God, quite well, Miss Graham is 
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quite calm. She is entirely and completely in my charge now, 
and is, poor girl, behaving so we^J. 

Narrative of a. Cavalry Officer. 

On the morning of the 9th J was fast asleep in my house At 
Sealkote, when I was awoke by a woman running in screaming. 
This was the wife of our sergeant-major, who was followed 
shortly after by her husband, with a wound in his forehead. 
He said that he had five or six shots fired at him by our 
men. By the time I had drsssed and got my pistols and sword 
on, the hipvildar-major came and said that early that morning 
the Mussulmans of the 1st troop began saddling their horses, 
and as there was no parade ordered he asked them wlfat they 
were doing, when they told him to mind his own business. I 
rode to the brigadier’s and in a short ti 111*5 he cjune out with 
Chambers, the joint magistrate. Balmain just then rode up and 
said that when he went dttwn to the lines the Hindoos told him 
to go and remain in his house, or he would certainly be killed. 
We heard, too, that, some oi* our men had ridden to the 46th 
native infantry lines to raise them, and then we knew it was 
all up with Sealkote, for so many instances have occurred of 
thB cavalry riding down to the infantry lines, and*the latter in¬ 
variably join them. Brigadier Brind, Balmain, Chambers, and 
1 rode out. of the compound, and then we perceived a large 
body of our men posted so as to cut us off from the fort in the 
city, who immediately they saw us, commenced chasing and 
firing at us. We first of all made straight for the canton¬ 
ments, so as to bring them after us, and then on a sudden we 
turned off to the right and rode for a bridge which was be¬ 
tween the cantonments and the city. By this manoeuvre I 
found myself leading, and being mounted on a good horse I 
could have gone off without coming into collision with the 
rascals again. As I was nearing the bridge Balmain, who was 
elose behind me, called out ‘ Stop and make a stand, or the 
brigadier is lost!’ We both turned on the bridge, and I then 
savv the brigadier trjnng to get across tbe nullah with a number 
of our men after him. The foremost of them, who was a 
little in advance of the others, as soon as he saw me stop, 
turned from following-the brigadier and came at us. I had 
just time to draw and cock my pistol when down he came 
on me at full gallop, with carbine levelled. 1 could have 
almost touched him when he fired, and the bullet whizzed 
past me. At the same moment I fired, but, owing to the 
pace he was coming, I missed. I was perfectly cool, and 
made up my mind not to fire until he had done so, anjl was 
close on me. If I had used my sword instead Of my pistol I 
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must have killed him. Balmain had two shots at him, but which 
also missed. All this did not take half a minute, but it gave 
time for the brigadier to cross the nullah, and we then rode 
on to the fort without interruption. It was not till we got 
there that I discovered that the brigadier had been wounded 
badly, and it vfas with great difficulty he got along, but he 
bore up bravely ; he has since, I am sorry to say, died of hie 
wpunds. 1 thought it best to trust to my horse, so I rode on 
to Goojeranwallali, a distance of thirty miles, where I arrived 
at about 9 A. m., more dead than alive. My horse could 
hardly walk in the last five miles, and once dropped ‘•with me. 
In an hour or two more two infantry officers came in who had 
made a' long detour across country. This was the account they 
gave:—Four of our men rode down to their lines and began 
exciting the men to mutiny; most of the officers were at 
parade at the time. The men asked permission to get to 
their arms to keep our troopers off; as soon as they obtained 
them they rushed to their lines instead of to the places where, 
the arms are ubually kept., and then came out and began firing 
at their officers. Those that were mounted made off at once. 
The whole “business was evidently preconcerted, although we 
were quite unprepared for it. Besides the brigadier, the fol¬ 
lowing are the people known to be killed:—Captain Bishop, 
46th native infantry; Dr. Graham, superintending surgeon; 
Dr. Graham, medical storekeeper, who was shot in the car¬ 
riage while seated next, to his wile; Mr. Hunter, the mis¬ 
sionary and his wife and child. Bushby was supposed to he 
in the hands the mutineers, and Prinsep, after running the 
gauntlet of six or seven of our men, escaped with a shot in his 
arms. The mutineers after plundering and burning the whole 
station, made off at. 2 p. M. in the direction of Goordaspore; 
besides which they let all the prisoners out of the gaol loose. 
On the evening of the 9th I came on here by mail-cart, and 
as I was crossing the bridge over the Ravee I met three gentle¬ 
men in a buggy, one of whom, Mr. Roberts, the commisioner 
of Lahore, offered me » room in his house on hearing that I 
ki\ew no one here. 

14th.—Bushby has arrived sal el y at the moveable column. 
Theescape of some of the Sealkotq people was most wonderful, 
—in most instances a perfect miracle. The moveable column 
have had an engagement with the rebels and killed and wouud- 
ed about 100 of them. Our scoundrels, the cavalry, fought 

well, charging up to the guns on both flanks. Mr. W-, who 

is here, has kindly given me some of her husband's clothes. 
H$r husband has gone to Delhi. 
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The following is from a gentleman in the civil service dated 
Sealkote, July 18 :— 

I first heard of the Delhi and Meerut affair at Lahore, and 
horror-struck I was with it. I left Lahore that evening, and 
travelled in two days to Sealkojte, without adventure, though, 
perhaps, not quite without danger ; at all events, my pistol 
seldom left my hand. I got ffo Sealkote to find one European 
regiment, twelve artillery guns, and three native regiment^ 
This European force, though ample enough to * physic’ the 
natives, was not numerous enough to prevent their * running 
a muck’ among all the bungalows, killing, burning, and then 
escaping almost unhurt. It was not without concern we found 
they had taken a list of us and planned an attack, to continence 
with an assault on the cavalry mess and the brigadier. After 
this succeeded days of anxiety and nights t/f wakefulness, and 
pistol always at hand. Then came an order for ail our Euro¬ 
peans and one regiment of* native infantry and half the regi¬ 
ment of cavalry, leaving us to the tender mercies of the 
remaining half of the cavalry and the 46th native infantry. 
The brigadier, however, contrary to orders, kept 200 infantry, 
two guns—all Europeans. He had, however, made up his , 
mind that the sepoys were •well disposed, and would not go 
wrong unless driven to it, and steadily refused to disarm them. 

I should have said thai while the Europeans were here I and 
Mr. and Mrs. Monckton lived with a friend of theirs, Dr. 
Graham in cantonments. We had also the pleasure of sitting 
every day in cuteherry with forty sepoys in the treasury, a 
few paces off. As treasurer, I had constantly to go among them 
to look up and take out, and also to go to their lines to commit 
treasure to their mainguard, or to take it from them. When¬ 
ever we could we gave them rupees to guard, merely to please 
them by,showing confidence in them. This was all we had 
left to do without any force at hand, and I can assure you that 
from the first nothing was omitted that could soothe them or 
tend to keep them right. Soon after the departure of the 
bulk of the Europeans the rest (200) and the t wo guns were 
taken from us, and nothing but a few sick remained in hospital* 
All then went back to Mr. Monckton’s house, a little distance 
from cantonments. Our mind§ were now agitated by hearing 
every day of new massacres and by dozens of rumours, most 
of them more.or less true of the bad state of the troops here. 
Our great strength in the Punjab lay in the hatred that the 
Punjabee has to the ‘ down easte*s,’ as they call the seyovs, 
as an inferior and intriguing race, who have obtained olfices 
all over the Punjab which Sikhs have a much better claiip to 
fill. Add to tliis that our Government is here* rather liked 
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than otherwise, and the people have in their recollections the 
battles of Ferozeshah, &c,, t and the prowess of English regi- 
meats, which as a native gentleman expressed it to me, allud¬ 
ing to the^r charge, ‘ go straight on, and don’t stop.’ The 
Punjaub is undoubtedlyMhe best governed and best affected 
part of India. Hence came the measure of raising Punjab 
levies, of whom we raised in an old fort here 300. These 
seen are now able to handle a musket and keep step, and have 
shown themselves wonderfully apt. The Punjaub police force, 
about 150 men, in this station, were employed as the treasury 
cutcherry, and gaol guards', and a few of them as drill in- 
Tstructjprs to the levy. We all looked out for the fall of Delhi 
as the event which was to save our lives, hut this even now 
looks distant enough. Lately, and, indeed from the first, the 
Punjab Goyerninefit has been eager to disarm the troops, and 
has been kept from it only by the officers everywhere refusing to 
believe anything against their men,%. g. Colonel Spottiswoode 
at Peshawur, praised the loyalty of his regiment on the day 
on which a sepoy levelled a loaded musket at him, and would 
have fir'ed had it not been for Spottisvvoode’s gallantry, telling 
him he was quite ready to die if he would be such a coward 
as to shoot him. The next day the regiment mutinied. Thus 
matters went on till the 6th of July, when we heard that the 
4th native infantry at .Jholum had resisted being disarmed, 
and had inflicted severe loss on the inadequate European force 
which attempted it. (This regiment has been since entirely cutup 
and dispersed.) Bet.w eon us and Jhelum are the rivers «J hclum and 
Chenab. T1 »e bridges we had broken down and seized all the 
ferry boats. Thus the news was two daysincomingseventy miles. 
The effect, it might, have we feared. Also two troopers rode in 
from the wing of oureavalry regiment, which had been sent from 
Umritsir, ami, as we afterwards learned, spread all manner of 
lying stories, exciting the men. In Mr. Monckton’s house he, 
I and Lieutenant M’Mahon, my fellow-assistant commissioner, 
lived and messed together during these times of disturbance and 
trouble. On the 8th \ve had invited a clergyman down here 
from cantonments, fearing what was coming, and made him. 
stay the night. We had as a guard for the house about thirty 
or thirty-five of our new levies and something over thirty 
mounted police. On the morning of the 9th 1 was on watch from 
.four to Six (we had taken turns about) and fell asleepatmy post. 
At half-past five M’Mahon came into my room, saying, 

‘ There’s a row at the gaol’ offered to go down with him, but 
he said c do not trouble yourself.’ Two minutes after he came 

in, sayings * Well, «I-, it is come at last.’ Forty troopers were 

now at the gate of the gaol trying to get the prisoners out. 
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and though we could not see it, a wing of the native infan¬ 
try was there too. I jumped up, already half-dressed, got my 
pistol, and, looking out, we saw ’other eavalry galloping up 
towards the house. We went outside, gave the alarm, and our 
foot-guard turned out very nimbly. Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Monckton were to go dow’n under the’♦guard of the 
thirty mounted police, whom *we expected out every moment, 
taking up Mr. Hunter, his wile, and child, on their way to the 
fort. They, however, had gone before and were all inurdcrecl 
on their way to the fort. I lyid M'Malion walked off at the 
head of ou.y raw recruits, going slowly lor the rest to come up, 
and then having to stop and make them load, and see that they 
did it well, as it was the first time many of them had *put a 
cartridge into a musket. We then went slowly across the 
plain, till two or three cavalry rode up very close, calling to 
our men to come with them, and at. first, fatten in "by the ruse , 
they moved a few paces towards them. We told them they 
\^%re mutineers, who wanted to take away their bread from 
them, and, palling one or two of them, told them that this was 
a time when we and they were going to be brothers, They 
tl;en marched on as pluckily as possible, laughing and joking 
with us, though we felt in anything hut a laughing humour. 
Twice, as wc moved along, bodies of cavalry came very near. 
Wc made our men fa,co round to them, and, telling them that 
Punjabces were not to he alarmed at the sight of such cowards, 
they showed so hold a front that the wretches went off, though 
they might with ease have cut us all up. Our horses were led after 
us, but we thought it best not to mount, lest it might discourage 
our men. After getting past the gaol we found no difficulty in 
reaching the fort, where we found numbers of officers had 
preceded us. We then got. in a few provisions and prepared 
for an assault. The mutineers, however, did not try us. They 
blew up the magazines, plundered houses, let out. 3,70 prisoners, 
burnt the cutchery with all its records, and took 14,000 
Rupees from the cutchery treasury. After ruining every 
house in the cantonments they loft in bjuggies, carriages, &c., 
which they had tffken. The cavalry broke out first, and 
went shooting every European they saw. The brigadier 
died of his wounds; two doctors were pistolled in their 
carriages, with their families kbout them. An officer had his 
brains blown out, others were pursued and wounded. Tffb 
only redeeming point was that the woradn and children were 
not attacked. The escapes might fill a book, and are so 
interesting, many of them, that if I had time I would write 
them. We are not quite free from danger yet; if any reverse 
were to occur at Delhi, the Sikhs would rise, and we should 
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have to make for the fort of Lahore. We have had very 
dangerous work in the fort, hangiug and shooting the great 
men of the place by the hands of their own men. I hope the 
example will be felt. After the troops left, the villagers came 
in by thousands, and tlip released prisoners with them in order 
to plunder. The day after a party of officers went into 
cantonments, shooting them and batching them in all directions. 
As many as 200 will be flogged, fined, or imprisoned, besides 
tYie ten we have hung. When all is quiet again in India 1 shall 
be glad to have gone through wljat I have. The two months 
of imminent fear of massacre were quite an ord«al, though 
they had the advantage of making one quite ready when the 
time V;ame. I never felt cooler in my life than during the 
time of our escape, and before we got to the fort both M. and 
myself had got, quite delighted with the plucky fellows we had 
behind us. We have since heard that Kicholson lias well de¬ 
feated the mutineers on the liavee, bulling 100, and wounding 
lots. They threaten to come back this way, so we may see them 
again. We a*c all ready. I. cafinot write more now. I did not 
say tliatuny six boxes of hooks and everything, my watch, cash, 
all are gone, and there remain to me nothing but the clothes 
1 came in, und I came without *a coat. Moreover, no one is 
to get any pay for three months; I may starve, you see. 1 
never was better in health in my life-»>-out in. the sun all day, 
plenty of running about, aud watching on guard—as sentry 
at night. 


Narrative of Dr. Ihitler, 9 th Cavalry . 

The condition of my family and self', from a. M. until 8 
v. si., the time we found ourselves in security in the fort, was 
one that beggars all description. At about. a. St. I was called 
by one of my servants, rushing into my bed-room, calling out 
“ sahib, sahib ! jildee utho sowar log bundook chalata, aur 
pultun bigra hai.” As quickly as possible 1 dressed myself 
and called up all the family, armed myself, and went to the 
verandah to sec what, was going on. I the* saw several sowars 
riding about, some leisurely, others furiously, and heard pistol 
shots in several places. 1 waited momentarily expecting some 
intimation from the authorities as to what course was best to 
1*5 pursued, liesiding with Lieutenant Saunders, the quarter 
.master of the 9th light cavalry, we had previously arranged 
in case of an outbreak, that our carriages should he immediately 
got ready, and our families conveyed to the fort; this was 
done, and some of the few things we had pre-determined to 
take with us,.were put into the carriages; but before putting 
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our familes into them. Lieutenant Saunders mounted his horse, 
and rode down to the cavalry mess house about 300 yards 
distant, where he met three sowars, he asked them what was 
going on in the lines, they merely replied “ bhag jao” and pro¬ 
ceeded on their way. I was standing in the verandah and 
watched them so soon as they arrived sft the ga$e of our com¬ 
pound, they consulted together for a minute or so, then turned 
their horses’ heads and went in an opposite direction. At this 
period there were two or three parties of sowars who rode i» 
the direction of the 46th N. I., and others apparently patroll¬ 
ing the station at all the turnings. About half an hour elaps¬ 
ed from the time 1 came out to the moment when things had 
progressed so far—a pistol shot was heard to our extremg left, 
when some of our servants (most of whom were congregated 
in one part of our house) said, there is the Doctor Sahib’s buggy 
coming. f looked in that direction, and saw Miss Graham 
coming in the buggy apparently alone, screaming and crying 
most piteously. I helped /ier to alight, the pistol shot I had 
heard was fired by a trooper (sl^e afterwards told me) who rode 
after them, passed her side of the buggy, and went, round to 
her poor father’s and shot him. She told me the sow'ars had 
possession of the bridge along the road to the fort. I assist¬ 
ed in taking her father’s body out of the buggy, and had it 
placed in one of the verandahs of the servant’s houses, and 
then we determined upon not venturing out. in that direction 
and knew not, in fact, what to do. At this’ juncture we were 
joined by Mr. Garrard, the veterinary surgeon, who came up 
in good spirits, and said he thought only a few of the troopers 
had gone, and we were told that the brigadier with some one 
else had gone down in his buggy to the cavalry lines. This 
was untrue, sowars were riding hither and thither, passing our 
compound and taking no notice of us; frequent pistol shots 
were heard. We had heard that in case of an outbreak, a 
picquet of irregular cavalry were to move up and protect us 
in escaping to the fort, and were anxiously looking out for this 
picquet. Moments passed on, our compound gate to the ex¬ 
treme right was closed, that,to the left? was open. A sowar 
now rode in front of our compound, entered and came oppo¬ 
site the door, carbine in hand, pointed it to the servants and 
directed them at the peril of their lives, not to remain in that 
compound, and desired the coachman to take the carriage to 
the lines. On the approach of the sowar cur servants persu¬ 
aded us to go into the house and to shut the doors as the 
** pultun” was coming down; this we did, and there being- 
three of us, all armed with revolvers, we determined upon 
defending our lives to the last. There were now with u% two 

b 3 
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native servants (females') and the members of our families 
numbered ten, besides Miss Graham. About ten minutes elap¬ 
sed from the time of the ffowar coming into the compound, 
until the arrival of a party of the 46th, who were brought up 
by sound of the bugle, to do their bloody work, which was 
frustrated onljn by an overruling and merciful providence; in 
our case the ladies retreated to the bathing room, but Miss 
Graham would not remain there. The men of the 46th now 
•were breaking open the doors, and firing as they came along 
the corridors and into the rooms. On one making his appear¬ 
ance in the bathing room, I pointed my revolver aj him,, this 
was not a sepoy, but apparently, one of the servants pointing 
out where we were, for on seeing my pistol and hearing it snap, 
he cried out, “ Sahib log wahan liaen, hum naheen jahye, marna 
ko moostaid haen.”. All this time our families were retreating 
from the bafthing room into the zenan compound and securing 
themselves in a godown there. Mjps Graham on seeing the 
place, left our party to hide in the garden. We all made good 
our retreat iqto the godown before the wretches again made 
their appearance ; they were keeping up a constant fire in the 
rooms and breaking open doors, they burst into the zenan 
compound ^md fired at the door. . Mr. Garrard standing by my 
side in front aimed and fired, but missed his object, a sepoy of 
the 46th with a most fiend-like expression I ever saw ; we 
then thought that we should have more men about us, instead 
however fhe man retreated, and did not return ; from our place 
of hiding we could hear them calling out to the chowkedar to 
point us out; he assures us that he replied we had left. I 
can’t tell the painful state of anxiety and suspense we were 
kept in from that time until about 11 o’clock, when the chow¬ 
kedar came in and told us to be quiet as the sepoys had left 
the house, but that sowars were frequently coming into the 
compound to know .what had become of us; that now the 
house was being looted. The yell that ever and anon arose, 
and the crashing noise caused by the plunderers breaking open 
the wardrobes, almirahs and chests, kept us in a constant state 
of alarm as we could hear th<* troopers riding about; the 
chowkedar said our only security was in keeping q\iiet, which 
was no easy task with eight young children, as the least noise 
might reveal to the villains our hiding place; the chowkedar 
'brought us some chupatties, some stale bread and a large 
. pitcher of water. In this godown there were most providentially 
two small windows, the glass of one was broken, and we were 
able to have some ventilation, but the heat and stench of the 
place Was most trying. . The godown adjoining was broken 
into,* and wh§n the magazine exploded, we thought, such was. 
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the shock we felt, they had mined the wail, and were going to 
blow it in ; when the second magazine was blown up, there 
was so much noise and riding about, that we imagined the 
mutineers had brought the cannon to bear upon the place to 
induce us to come to be massacred. The suspense and anxiety 
was awful; it then occurred to us, that the ^mutineers had 
blown up the magazine; soo© after this some one looked into 
the grating of our godown and ran off yelling; we felt sure 
now that our fate was doomed, supposing that the person 
would go and bring others; our door was occasionally battered, 
and then a savage looking mail gave it a tremendous blow, but 
not succeeding he looked through the grating. I took a steady 
aim with my revolver and fired, he fell back and groaned, but 
never spoke more, he was dead before we left. Soon after this 
occurrence the ehowkedar returned, brought us some more 
water, and some fruit, &c. and promised to tell us when all the 
troops might leave, and when it would be-safe to venture out. 
We were not interrupted after the man was shot. Having one 
child nursed by a native dai who behaved admirably through¬ 
out, my wife and myself determined upon malting over the 
child to her protection, she- being a Sikhnee; she said she 
would go out with the ehowkedar and remain near them until 
dark enough to proceed to her .house; this we did thinking 
that we might all perish and this little one be saved. At 7 
o’clock in the evening we came out and walked to the fort, 
distant about one and quarter mile, where we were received by 
hearty congratulations of many kind friends for our death had 
been reported. 


Destruction of the Sealkote Mutineers. 

July 12.—About nine this morning information was received 
that the, Sealkote mutineers were crossing at Trimmoo by a 
ford. In about ten,minutes the column was in motion, and 
reached within a mile of Trimmoo by 12 o’clock; the column 
here deployed, the nine guns covered by the infantry. All 
this time we could distinctly see the *16th formed in line, in 
front of US/ with the 9tli cavalry on either flank. They had 
also videttes far out watching, who fell back as we advanced; 
when within 800 yards of the.enemy our guns were unmasked. 
Tims we advanced within 300 yards, when the order was given 
to unlimbcr the guns, but not to fire, as Nicholson wished to 
commence with the enfield rifles of the 52nd, who were placed 
between the guns. I really am not sure whether the first 
shot was fired by us or by them, 1 rather think the latter, “but- 
there was a very smart interchange between their muskets 
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and our rifles for two or three minutes, when our guns opened 
first with round shot, then with grape. Scarcely had our guns 
opened when the cavalry charged, not from the front, but from 
the right flank, into the guns on that side, and caused no little 
confusion, but were cut or shot down. 

Then we hai a charge of cavalry on our flank and rear. 
There was a good deal of scrimmaging and pistolling. No 
sooner was this got over than the Pandys charged manfully 
At our guns, and came, I suppose, within forty or even thirty- 
five yards. The Europeans could not stand this, but with a 
cheer they went at them with the bayonet. Two or three 
Pandys had bayonets through them in no time, and the rest, 
turned and fled. The 6th Punjab infantry then advanced and 
drove them across the Ravee, leaving their camp and all their 
loot on the river bank on this side. They had a gun on the 
other side, from which they began pounding us with round 
shot, and though not one told yet the gun was, considering 
the distance, mighty well served, nor can we imagine who they 
had to serve Jt. Two or throe of our guns were brought to 
the river side, and plied them with round shot and shell, some 
of the latter evidently bursting among the enemy and taking 
effect. While this game at long bowls was going on, Nicholson 
went to have a look at their tamp, at which the Sikhs flew 
like vultures. There were three or four gharees of sorts; I 
took shelter in one for half an hour, and bathed my head with 
eau-de-cologne, a bottle of which I found, and qualified the 
Ravee water with 'essence of ginger, which I also found. 

Nicholson felt sadly the want of cavalry, and the enemy made 
the most of this deficiency on our part. Their tactics were 
admirable. They attacked us on both flanks and in rear, which 
they could not have done had we had 100 reliable horse. Their 
crossing the Ravee at Trimmoo is unintelligible, unless it 
be that their information about the moveable column was 
defective. 

They retired to the other side again, and still had the 
gun, which did not seem to have been brought over. I am 
inclined to think that the whole of their baggage had not come 
over; they were watched of course. Boswell with the Sikhs 
had been left at the Serai at Trimmoo, which the scoundrels 
damaged very much. 


Another Account. 

I have this moment galloped in from Trimmoo, after wit- * 
nessing the complete discomfiture of the remnant of the Seal- • 
kote mutineers, the capture of their gun, and their dispersion 
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into the Ravee. The mutineers had their gun in a breast 
work on the very margin of the island. Bourchier’s howitzer 
and two 9-pounders were placed oh the very margin of the 
main land on this side, the intervening distance being at least 
1,150 yards. 

At daybreak this morning the 52ifd began, to be crossed 
over to the island, about f of a mile below where the rebel 
gun was. There being only two small boats, the operation 
was a tedious one. While this was going on, Bourchier had 
some very pretty practice with round shot and shrapnell at’the 
enemy’s gi^n, which replied vdry well indeed with round shot, 
but only indifferently with grape. One round shot knocked 
over four of Bourchier’s horses. Not a man was touchetj. 

About 7 o’clock, when the greater part of the infantry 
was crossed, Nicholson himself went qver and advanced, 
attended by half a dozen of sowars only to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s position. He then went back .and brought up the 
infantry. The skirmishers of Her Majesty’s 52nd led, and 
I think there were two lings of 52nd in support. It was 
uncommonly pretty to watch the advance from ihis side. 
Poor Brigadier Bl ind’s khansamali, who is said to have been 
the chief artilleryist of the enemy, now turned his big gun 
round to bear upon the approaching infantry. Bourchier and 
Colonel Dawes, who now brought two of their horse artillery 
guns to bear, plied the enemy with round shot and shrapnell. 
He heeded it not, but gave our infantry* two, if not three, 
rounds of grape. The skirmishers doubled, and in a minute 
had taken the gun. It was helter-skelter with the mutineers. 
A few stood at the gun, or were under the bank near it; these 
were speedily disposed of. The rest ran to the head of the 
island, were followed up by our fellows, and took to the water; 
many must have been drowned, numbers were like mud-larks 
on sand-banks and small islands, and how poor Pandy could have 
got out of it, I know not. There is deep water on the other side 
and the villagers were up. There were only one or two places 
on this side where they could cross; these were watched, and the 
zemindars were all alive. rode aboift two miles up the left 
hank with Boswell’s Shere Dils. The congratulations of the 
people were sincere. “ Moobaruck-bad” was said heartily. 
Dots more of carriages and buggies, camp equipage, &c,, were 
found on the island. Nicholson left Adams to collect every¬ 
thing. 

The accounts vary as to the number of fighting men on’ 
the island. There Were a great number of camp followers. 

All agree in saying that at least eighty mutineers were killed 
on this morning. Our loss was, I rejoice to say, not more, than 
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lour men of the 52nd- wounded. The thing was right well 
planned and right well executed. 

My first and very brief campaign was thus over. It was more 
exciting and interesting a good deal than hearing appeals. 
15ut I must get back to the old dry work. I will see that all 
is kept goings for securing the runaways, and then purpose 
making the best of my way back to Lahore. The Sealkote 
mutineers have indeed been frustrated in their plan. They 
fully believed that we had nothing but a few irregulars and 
police to meet them, and they were confident of breaking 
through. Their discomfiture is bomplete. 

* Agra. 

Narrative of Events attending the Outbreak of Disturbances 

and the Jlestordtion of Authority in the Agra District, 

in 1857-58. 

From A. L. M. Phillips, Esq., Magistrate of Agra, to the 
Commissioner, „Agra Division. 

Sir,t-I have the honor, in obedience to the directions con¬ 
tained in circular from Government, No. 212, dated the 
30th of April last, to forward, narrative of events which 
occurred in the Agra district, from beginning of the outbreak 
till order was completely restored. < 

2. From the lltli May to the battle of July, record has 
been compiled from the following sources :— 

I. A memorandum furnished to me by the financial com¬ 
missioner, Mr. E. A. Reade. 

II. Contemporary issues of the Mofussilite news-papers. 

III. “Notes on the revolt in the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces,” by C. Raikes, Esq. 

IV. Memoranda furnished by Mr. Parsick, Deputy Col¬ 
lector, Lieut. Noble, Lieut. Newmarclq Lieut. Henderson, and 
Mr. Lane. 

3. All I have done is merely to arrange the matter in a. 
continuous form; I haVe not therefore thought it necessary to 
mark the same aq, “ quotations.” 

4. Information of the outbreak at Meerut, the commence¬ 
ment of the mutiny was received, at Agra on the 11th of May 
1857. 

5. The European military force, stationed at Agra, was 
as follows:—The 3rd European Bengal regiment; one 
battery of artillery, (horse,) under the command of Captain 
D’Oyley. 

6.. Brigadier Polwhele commanded in cantonments. 
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7. The native force was:—The 44t.h and 67th regiments 
of Bengal infantry, a company of one of which also garri¬ 
soned the fort.' 

8. On the 13th of May, a company of Europeans was 
ordered into the fort by Brigadier Polwhele, professedly to 
support, hut in reality to overawe the sepoys who formed the 
garrision. 

9. On the 14th May, the news of the massacre at Delhi 

reached Agra. The Lieutenant Governor had made up Ins 
mind to direct all Christians^ families to repair to the loft, 
from which, the native garrison was withdrawn. This measure 
was propounded at a council of war, held at Government 
house. It was strenuously opposed by the Honorable R, 
Drummond, the magistrate, Mr. Harrington, the member of 
the North Western Provinces, and other officials; the order 
was re-ealled, and a plan of patrolling was organize!!, the effects 
of which were in a few days to cause those residents who had 
taken refuge in the fort to leave it and its discomforts, for 
tfieir homes. • , 

10. The officers who were employed in patrolling were, 
besides Mr. Drummond, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Chase, Lieutenant 
Fraser, and Mahomed Mobecn, deputy collector. . 

11. To overawe the native regiments whose fidelity was 
suspected, and as an agency for keeping open communica¬ 
tion and repressing any exhibition of turbulence among the 
clans and tribes of the district, detachments were brought 
from Gawlior of cavalry and artillery from the contingent and 
Seindia’s body-guard. 

12. Mr. Drummond had little confidence in the fidelity of 
these contingents, and employed officers to ascertain their 
real feeling. These were Alnnud Buksa, the leading vakeel 
of the Sudder Court, the deputy collector, and Kour Kalka 
Pershad, a pensioned deputy collector. These were unani¬ 
mous in declaring that no faith whatever could be placed on 
these men. 

13. On the 21st of May intelligence,of the mutiny of the 
9th regiment of native infantry at Allygurh was received at 
Agra; great alarm was felt by the Christian population, and 
hundreds rushed in a panic to such houses as were considered 
capable of defence. Under Mr. Colvin’s directions a plan of 
defence was drawn up by Mr. lieade, (of the Sudder Board of 
Revenue,) assigning certain points of rendezvous posts, pf 
defence and outposts. The memorandum on the subject will 
be found in Appendix No. 1. 

14. About this time Mr. Drummond, with the sanction of 
Government, armed a number of the city police from* the 
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arsenal, greatly increased the number of police, both foot and 
horse, and called in a large number of chowkeedars from the 
surrounding villages. Thef new levies thus raised, of whom 
nearly all were foot, were armed with muskets, and side-arms, 
and supplied with ammunition. 

15. In soi»3 portions of the district a disposition to create 
disturbances showed itself; Mr. Drummond having little faith 
in contingents, obtained permission from Mr. Colvin to raise 
k’new levy. 

16. Sy fool la Khan had formerly been deputy collector in 
Rohilchund, and had been selected from his character and 
abilities to be special deputy collector at Kerowlee ; from this 
post he was promoted to a higher salary in the district of Bhurt- 
pore. There then arose antagonism between him and Captain 
Nixon, and it was ultimately resolved that he should revert to 
his former post as deputy collector in these provinces. Before 
this arrangement could be complete/!, the outbreak occurred, 
and he was selected by Mr. Drummond to raise a levy of 
400 Kerowlee matchlockmen, mul 200 Bhurtpore horse: this 
afterwards greatly increased, and the whole was put under com¬ 
mand of Lieut. Henderson, II. M.’s 10th foot. 

17. The Ivotah contingent and detachments of the Gwalior 
contingents were also summoned to Agra, and employed as 
occasion required, under the commantj of Lieutenant Noble, 
Lieutenant Newnijiroh, and Captain Tonochy. 

18. On the :30th of May a company of the 44th native 
infantry, and another of the 67 th native iu fan try were des¬ 
patched from Agra to Muttra to take charge of treasure, and 
escort it into Agra. On their arrival these companies and 
the company of the 44t,h stationed at Muttra mutinied, and 
marched for Delhi, taking with them the treasure. 

19. By midnight the news arrived in Agra; Mr. Colvin 
promptly warned the inhabitants of the civil lines to repair 
to the different rendezvous, and in concert with the military 
authorities, it was decided that the dawn should behold the 
disarming of the 44th, and 67th regiments of native infantry. 

20. 1 believe 1 am correct ki stating that the influence 
bf Mr. Drummond instigated and bore down all Opposition to 
this measure. 

21. The 3rd Europeans wtsre ordered under arms at two 
on Sunday morning, the 31st of May ; at four they marched 
to the grand parade with loaded fire-arms; there the European 
battery quickly joined them and formed ground on the right; 
the 44th and 67t.h native infantry shortly came up and formed 
line opposite; the brigadier major now came on the parade, 
and' informed the regiments of the order of the Lieutenant 
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Governor. The word “pile arms” was given and sullenly 
obeyed; and the men were marched back to their lines. 

22. In the civil lines a lessT successful manoeuvre was 
being executed. A detachment of the 3rd Europeans was 
marched suddenly in front of the company of sepoys, as<guard 
in the jail, and stood for a short space of time, at the atten¬ 
tion, without any orders being given to the sepoys; these 
imagined an attack was intended, and ran in every direction, 
carrying with them their arms, and threatening to slioo^ all 
■whom they met. On their ^ay they encountered Lieutenant 
Williams, they surrounded him, levelling their muskets at him, 
abusing and threatening to shoot him ; he quietly told them to 
do their worst, and they departed. On their arrival aft can¬ 
tonments, finding the rest of the regiments disarmed, they 
quietly gave up their arms. 

23. The sepoys were allowed to go on leave to'their homes, 
and quietly dispersed in a fqw days, some'remained. 

. 24. Early in June, it was projected to form militia bodies 
both horse and foot; after mitch delay in the ^organization, 
it was arranged that two separate bodies should be organized, 
one of the civil lines, and one for cantonments: for the 
safety of the former, a body of volunteer horse, to4he amount 
of sixty men. had already been raised by Mr. Bailees, Judge 'of 
the Sudder Nizamut Aijawlut, the command of them, with the 
full consent of that gentleman, was now given to Major Pren- 
dergast, with Lieutenants Oldfield and Hugo James under 
him. 

25. The operations of the auxiliary forces, noted in para- 

f raphs sixteen and seventeen, may be now briefly noticed; 

lieutenant Noble, with a detachmdht of the 1st Gwalior con¬ 
tingent cavalry, was ordered to Jugnevr to guard the borders 
against incursions on the part of the Bhnrtpore territory. Mr. 
Lane, assistant to the magistrate, accompanied this force. 
There assistance, promised by the political agent of Bhurt- 
pore, was awaited; but this not coming, and the force being 
too small to act on the offensive, it returned to Agra through 
Futtehpore, Sikree. 

26. At the beginning of June, Lieutenant Henderson of 
Her Majesty’s 10th Foot, who had been placed under Mr. 
Drummond for duty with the fbree of Syfoolla Khan, joined and 
brought with him two nine-pounder guns; their first proceedings 
were towards the coercion of the disorderly villages in the* 
Purrah Pergunna by Lieutenant Henderson. Some eighty cart¬ 
loads of confiscated grain were sent into Agra from the Per¬ 
gunna. It may be here remarked that Mr. Drummond propos¬ 
ed to victual the fort with these supplies,—a measure vfhich 

C 3 
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was afterwards found 'too tardy for adoption. Syfoolla Khan’s 
force was subsequently ordered towards Kheraghur and Shuna- 
shabad on the mutiny of the Gwalior rebels. Intelligence of 
their movements and aftei wards of the Nemuch rebels was 
chiefly obtained by spips from this force. 

27. Mr. Parsick, deputy collector, under regulation IX. 
of 1833, had been stationed at'-Futtehpore, Sikree, and was 
under orders to proceed to Mirzapore. Under the sanction of 

< the Lieutenant Governor, he was detained, and on th^ldth of 
May remained at Fnttehpore, .Sikree; he found every body 
alarmed, and the disorderly characters preparing for an attack 
on the town, which the police, the nujeebs having been with¬ 
drawn to strengthen the station guards, were quite unable 
to resist. Mr. Parsick taking the tehseeldar with him rode 
through the town,"and by talking to the better disposed among 
the Meewdtee zemindars influenced them to organize an armed 
opposition in case 1 of any outbreak of the disorderly. So 
effective were liis measures that quiet was restored, and dread 
of an outbreak averted. Mr. Parsick was incessant in his visits 
to any village which showed signs of any intention to disturb 
the peace. His intimate knowledge of the inhabitants of the 
Pergunnah (during his long residence as tehseeldar) enabled 
him to call in the well disposed Zemindars to his assistance. 
The following were these to whom he. expresses himself more 
particularly obliged: 

1. Buldeo, Zemindar of Dabur. 

2. Girwur, ditto of Negleh Serae. . 

3. Golam Mehcedeen, and the Sheikh Zemindar of 

N uggur. 

4. Ram Sehaec, Zemindar of Bussuyra Raja. 

5. Iyisheu Singh, and the Zemindars of Sautha. 

6. Sookjee, of Singharpore. 

7. Bhowanee, of Abbooapore. 

28. By these men the road to Agra from Futtehpore, Sikree, 
was kept perfectly secure, and remained so even after the with¬ 
drawal of the Government officials. They also watched the 

" borders to resist incursions from the Goojurs of the Bhurtporc 
district, and prevented a large body of the disarmed 44th and 
67th regiments of native infantry from advancing on Futteh¬ 
pore, Sikree. In his untiring exertions Mr. Parsick was 
zealously assisted by the tehseeldar, Irshad Alee; as regards 
this officer, it will cause confusion in the narrative, if I do 
not complete my notice of him in this place. 

29. This officer comes of a race which in the Saugor and 
Nerburdda.territories, had given the most signal proofs of 
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loyalty, his uncle having been there killed by the rebels ; while 
his cousin in Jubbulpore, and another cousin in Bijnour. 
Toorab Alee, have received valuable rewards and promotion for 
eminent loyalty. When the near approach of the Neemuch 
rebel force compelled Mr. Parsick to fly to Agra, the tehseel- 
dar remained behind to secure, if possible, th<^ safety of the 
recoi'd; he was seized by the jnutineers, grievously ill-treated 
plundered and forced to walk on foot in their train from Put 
tehpore, Sikree, to Farrah, where he was on the 7 th Jplj 
released. During the battle of the 5th of July at Sucheyt* 
he was a prisoner in the rebels* camp. From F urrah he wenl 
to his home*in Bhurtpore, and remained till his recovery from 
of the treatment he had received, long doubtful, was assured, 
he then rejoined his appointment. 

30. The mutiny at Gwalior occurred pn the 15th June, 
and the fugitives thence arrived in a few days after; this 
event caused great anxiety for the safety of the officers who 
commanded detachments ol’ the contingent in the AUegurh 
anil Agra districts. It may be adduced as a sign of the times, 
that although these detachments had up to this time behaved 
generally in a satisfactory, and occasionally in a highly creditable 
manner, no one doubted tliey # would mutiny as soon as news 
of the outbreak at the head-quartes of their contingent reached 
them; urgent appeals were sent, with the knowledge of Mr. 
Colvin, by different MeSoinedans of rank in the city, urging 
them to spare and protect their officers : none of these officers 
were attacked. Captain Burlton in command of a detachment 
of his own regiment the 2nd cavlary, by whom he was much 
beloved was civilly dismissed, the men declaring that they 
must join their brothers, but would not injure him if ho went 
quietly away. They escorted him up to the neighbourhood 
of Agra and then departed. 

31. The approach of the rebels of the Neemuch and Nus- 
seerabad contingents from Neemuch had long been foretold, and 
was most anxiously watched. Their march was leisurely, as 
they were encumbered by a vast amount of baggage plundered 
in the cantonments of Neejnuch and Nuaseerabad. These 
consisted of the force (roughly computed) as follows :— 

Foot, .,. 2,000 

Guns,.?. 10 

Horse,... 600 

32. The Kotah contingent being considered loyal, had been 
cantoned on the left hank of the Jumna for about a fortnight. 

33. On the 2nd of July the rebel army had reached Fut- 
tehpore, Sikree; 

34. Qn the- near approach of the rebels, Syfeolla Khan’s 
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force was • called in and cantoned in the neighbourhood of 
Shahgunj. The Kotah contingent was also brought into 
cantonments : it was intended that these forces should act on 
the flank of the English. 

35. On the morning of the 3rd July, Mr. Colvin was 
threatened with an apoplectic attack, and by warrant made 
over the Government to a committee, consisting of Brigadier 
Polwhele, E. A. lleade. Esq., and Major Macleod. 

36. A copy of the resolutions of the Government on the 
4th' idem is contained in Appendix No. 2. The measures 
thus earthed out were as follows — 

I. The release of a large number of prisoners trom the 
jail, who were put across the river. 

IT. The admission of Native Christians into the fort. 

III. The breaking of the Pontoon bridge to prevent the 
mutineers crossing in the rear. 

IV. The removal to the magazine of the two guns lent to 
the force of Syfoolla Khan. 

V. The owl era for advance tb the Kotah contingent. 

On the evening of the same day, Mr. Colvin resumed charge 
and retired into the fort. 

37. Thfe Kotah contingent on receiving the orders to 

advance, mutinied at once. Store Sergeant Carr was shot by 
a liavildar, and the whole body made? off to join the rebel’s 
camp. ‘ 

38. Their guns were, as is said, spiked by a guti-classie, 
named Muthra, and the powder, ammunition and case shot 
dispersed in the sand by Dr. Mathias, the medical officer in 
charge. No further injury was attempted to their officers. 

39. The ammunition and baggage of the fugitives were 
captured, and some of the fugitives cut. down by a gallant 
charge on the part of the volunteers led by Major Prendergast. 

40. On the 3rd July, the Neemuch rebels were reported at a 
distance of eighteen miles, and Lieutenant Henderson officially 
reported his guns to be unsafe, not considering bis undisciplined 
matchlockmen capable*of protecting them against the enemy’s 
numerous cavalry. After some difficulty, great risk from the 
mutinous sepoys of “the Kotah contingent, who passed close by 
the camp, and the desertion of' all the sowars of the force, 300 
in number, in a body, the guns were brought into Agra. 

41. Daring the night Syfoolla Khan reported unfavourably 
of the disposition of his levies, stating that the Bhurtpore 
horse had deserted, that his matchlockmen were useless to op¬ 
pose the advance of the.rebels, and much discouraged at the 
guns having been taken away. He received orders to move 
immediately back tp Kerowlee, which he did that night. 
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42. The brigadier had determined to give battle to the 
rebels: on their advance a strong picket of the volunteer, 
cavalry had been posted beyond Shahgunj, and on the after¬ 
noon of the 5th July, intelligence reached the brigadier of the 
approach of the rebel force. The force commanded by briga¬ 
dier Polwhele was as followsj— 


3rd European Bengal bayonets ... 600 

Volunteer cavalry sabres ... 33 

DXDyly’s battery guns....... 6N 


manned with English gunners and native drivers. 

43. Thp force moved on the road to Futtehpore, Sikree, till 
they arrived at the Begum Suijiroo’s walled gardens; then they 
left the road and formed in order, moving to the right over 
sandy plains. The enemy were then in sight., and soon open¬ 
ed fire from guns planted directly in our front. Our force 
advancing opened fire, and the enemy, after a sbtfrt exchange 
of shots, retired to the distance of two miles, to the village of 
Sucheyta, when the firing recommenced, then the 3rd Euro¬ 
peans were ordered to lie down Jbehind a slightly yising ground, 
which did not however protect them from the fire of ^he rifle 
company of the 72nd, posted on the tops of houses and in trees. 
In this position the 3rd remained, and numbers were, thus killed 
by this concealed and destructive fire. 

44. The three guns, commanded by Captain Pearson took 
ground on the left, while Captain D’Oyly, commanded on the 
right; nineteen of the volunteer, cavalry covered the flanks 
of the right, and twenty of the same with mounted officers 
of the left. 


45. The artillery of the enemy was also divided to meet 
the two fires. Their guns were screened by rising ground, 
forming natural breast-works, and by thickly growing trees. 
Their infantry at first were posted behind the village, while 
their cavalry in great force formed behind and on our right 
flank. 


46. Owing to the position of the guns of the enemy, our 
artillery could do little but fire into the .village and the grove 
of trees. Their infantry enaboldened by impunity, advanced 
and occupied the village; their artillery .which had first fired 
high, acquired the exact range; two tumbrils on our fef't half¬ 
battery were exploded. On’this a cloud of sowars poured in 
with a yell from behind the village, and made a resolute attempt 
to charge the hampered guns; they were met by a discharge of. 
grape and a volley from a company of the 3rd, and retreated in 
confusion. 


47., Soon a sowar, whose red chupkun marked him as one 
of the Kotah contingent, approached the right half-battery at 
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a hand gallop, and halted at the distance of two hundred yards- 
from, the front of the handful of volunteer cavalry. Having 
satisfied himself as to their 1 * number, he turned liis horse and 
galloped away; now the enemy’s cavalry was observed to form 
on our right, and advanced with the evident intention of charg¬ 
ing the hall-battery. Tfieir nuuihgr could not have been less 
than 200. Major Prendergast, whocominanded the eighteen vo¬ 
lunteer cavalry on the right, ordered an advance, which acce¬ 
lerated to a charge brought this small number soon into the midst 
of a f crowd of the rebel horsemen, the ranks of the volunteers 
were broken by the impetuosity with which tliey j advanced, 
the enemy closed round, and, bu}, for their remarkable cow- 
ardice,*?.iot one of the eighteen could have returned; the remain¬ 
der formed again as before. 

48. The word was at last given for the Europeans to ad¬ 

vance, and they occupied the village with complete success ; 
had this order been given earlier in tjie action, who can say 
how much slaughter might have been spared ? For now it was 
discovered thaf; the artillery ammunition was exhausted, and 
nothing remained but to retire into the fort. Fortunately the 
enemy were as ill provided as ourselves, for though their guns 
opened on oyr retreating forces, they did not follow to any 
distance ; the last discharge unfortunately killed three men in 
the 3rd Europeans. t 

49. The entire lpss on our side was as follows :— 

Artillery. 

1 Officer, Captain D’Oyly .-i. q 

3 Of other ranks.J 

1 Officer.. T 

9 Non-Commissioned Officers and Pri- > wounded. 

vates . j 

3rd Europeans. 

1 Officer, Major Thomas .T 

29 Non-Commissioned Officers and Pri- skilled. 

vates . 

65 Ditto ditto ... v . wounded; 

Civil Lines, Mounted Volunteers. 

■ 6 Volunteers r ... killed'. 

9 Ditto . wounded'. 

Civil Lines, Foot Militia. 

1 . killed. 

■ 5 . wounded. 

4 Unattached Officers ... killed 


fotal 


| 45 
' 1.89 


killed. 

wounded. 
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56. On the approach of the retiring force to cantonments, 
they ware met by the foot militia, who formed across the road, 
and exchanged shots with the pursuing sowars, by which fire 
some loss was sustained. 

51. Before the English troops hqd reached the fort, the 
normal school for native education was in fl;Snes, the first of 
the holocaust; Mr. Drummond’s bungalow was the next; but 
the rebel troops did not follow the retreating British force 
beyond Shaliagunj ; indeed, properly speaking, there w^sTio 
pursuit at all. 

52. The rebels procured a hasty meal at Shahagunj, and 
that very night inarched for Furrah, in the direction of Delhi, 
where they arrived on the 8th July, and were received *with a 
grand salute in celebration of the victory of Shahagunj. 

53. The march of the insurgent rebel army had been 
accompanied by hordes of villagers, ready to take*advantage of 
a reverse on either sideband to plunder' the vanquished; they 
.were seen before the battle, by many to the amount of some 
thousands near the European lines. The entry*)/' the British 
force into the fort was a signal for a general onslaught and 
plunder. 

54. All that night the fires of the blazing bungalows lit 
■the sky, watched with bitter feelings from the ramparts by the 
occupants of the fort. 

55. On Monday morning an immediate attack on the fort 
was fully expected. The guards of militia and the 3rd Eu¬ 
ropeans stationed at the outposts fired without ceasing at every 
native -who approached their posts, thereby cutting off com¬ 
munication entirely with those in the city, who were anxious to 
send information, stopping the entry of supplies and sei-vants, 
and placing us per force in a state of self-constituted siege. 

56. Inside the fort great confusion prevailed ;—loose horses 

were fighting and galloping about; artillery cattle lying 
wounded and dying with thirst; drunken soldiers, bivouacking 
in the rain; while all day and all night the Bungalows of the 
station blazed incessantly. It is lamentable that this waste of 
property and (as will be hereafter seen) of life, resulted solely 
from the supineness of those in military command. 1 

57. On Tuesday a note was conveyed into the fort by 
means of a native employed’at the Dehli Gate, written and 
despatched by Rajaram, resident of Peepul Mundee in the 
city, and tehseeldar of Khundowlee in this district, to the 
effect that no rebel troops remained; that the disorder which 
reigned was merely caused by the rabble of the city, and that 
the entry of the magistrate with a competent force into the 
city would completely restore order. 
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58. On Wednesday morning, the 8th July, Mr. Drummond, 
accompanied by a company of the 3rd Europeans^md two 
guns, made a circuit of the 'principal streets in the city and 
station, and the restoration of order, and the British rule was 
proclaimed. 

59. From «this moment, rapine, murder, and outrage 
ceased. 

60. The state <of affairs in the city was as follows:—On 
Satjt&day, the 4th July, Busharut Allee, as stated by him, 
after communication with Mr. Drummond has gone round to 
the different police stations in the cotwalee, and, given the 
different official orders to the, effect that they were by the 
magistrate’s orders to consider themselves discharged, and go 
to their homes. 

61. The company of the 3rd Europeans had been with¬ 
drawn from flie jail on Sunday shortly before mid-day. At 
the first sound of tile firing, the prisoners broke out of the 
jail; they were not indeed at all coerced by their guards, 
who joined them with mutinous out-eries, and compelled the 
darogah. of the jail to share among them all the money in his 
treasury, under pretence of arrears of pay. The prisoners 
stayed in oi* about the stat ion till >next day, and then departed 
to their separate homes, without doing any great mischief. 

62. At the same time MflaBrowne^ deputy collector, was 
employed in conveying the remains of the treasure from the 
collector’s cutchery to the fort; in this work he persisted 
after the battle had begun, and did not cease till the whole 
was safely stowed there. For this service Mr. Browne was 
allowed a personal allowance of Rs. 100 a month. 

63. The first victim to the fanatical hatred against all 
Christians, was Mr. F. C. Hubbard, professor of literature, 
Agra college. At the first sound of the guns, he proceeded 
from the college to the fort, when in passing by the chowkee 
of ICila Durwaza, he was fired on, and wounded by the police 
there stationed, and was followed and killed by one of their 
number. 

64. On the morning after the battle the town-crier, at the 
drder of Morad Alee cotwal, proclaimed the feign of the 
king of Delhi, through the city. The armed procession that 
accompanied the crier was comprised of most of the leading 
Mahomedan police officers, attached to the cotwalee, headed 
•by the cotwal himself, and followed by a crowd of inferior 
grades and rabble ; there is no reason to suppose that a single 
Mahomedan of any respectability was in any way engaged or 
accessory to this proceeding. 

65. * The other principal police officials at that time in 
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Agra were Mahomed Moobeen, deputy collector, Vikar 
Aile Beg, tehseeldar, aud Busbarut Alee, superintendent 
of police. Mahomed Moobeen Seems to have preserved a 
strict neutrality. Of the conduct of Vikar Alee Beg I can¬ 
not well speak, as his case is under investigation by the spe¬ 
cial commissioner, but there 'are, to* say tin* least, strong 
grounds of suspicion against him of active complicity with 
the rebels. * 

Busharut Alee has been proved to have been the main 
nel of communication between the rebel camp ancLthe fr ni¬ 
trous policg of the city. 

66,. Mr. Parsiok who, whil<;at Futtchpore, Sikree, had good 
opportunities of judging, is of opinion that so early as the ar¬ 
rival of the rebel troops at Beeanah, twenty-four miles beyond 
Futtehpore, Sikree, and forty-one miles from Agra, where the 
road to Delhi via Bhurfpore turns off from that td Agra, com¬ 
munication passed between them and the disaffected of the 
ppliee, which induced the rebels to alter their proposed routa 
to Delhi via Bhurtpore for tl»t to Agra. Tlje mutiny of 
the jail guards, and murder of Mr.lice, Hubbard by, the po 
simultaneously with the battle, and the proclamation of the 
Delhi king the next day, (an, act spontaneous on i,he part of 
the cotwal and the police, and not to be imputed to any 
impulse from the reb^I force,) fully to my mind prove the 
complicity of the heads of the police, while 1 am as strongly 
of opinion that as a rule, the leaders of the Mahomedan citizens 
stood aloof from the whole conspiracy. 

67. From the time of the proclamation the property of 
Christians wherever they could be found in the city was 
plundered, and themselves, both men, women and children, 
ruthlessly murdered. 

68. All the Christian population who lived outside the 
city, in the civil lines and cantonments had, without ex¬ 
ception, taken refuge in the fort; but there were many, 
whose habit of life, native in every way, made them averse 
to the society of Europeans, and whv>se confidence in the 
friendship of their neighbours in the city, induced them to 
remain in their houses. 

69. In these murders the leaders were the police, who 
had been, in great numbers,* armed with muakets, ammuni¬ 
tion and side-arms; these were joined by the butchers, and 
Mewatees of Wazcerpoorah and other places, and ,by the low. 
Mahomedan rabble. 

70. From Monday, the 6th July, to morning of the 8th, 
these scenes of plunder and bloodshed continued without inter¬ 
mission. The number of Christians who were thus murdered 
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were altogether, fifteen men, four women, and three children, 
totfj twenty-two. 

In Appendix No. 3, I hi-ve noted the particulars of each 
crime, and the result of the investigations into eacli case. 

71. Some circumstances, worthy of remark, occurred 
during these scenes of horror. : Generally speaking, the in¬ 
habitants of the city showed if v iiot utter indifference, at all 
events no disposition to oppose the marauders by force, 

*■'7jt. The head of a Mr. Christie, murdered near the eot- 
w'alee, was placed on the chubootra of the cotwalee itself, after 
having served as a play-thing for the boys of the Moliulla. 

73. Mrs. and Mr. Derridor\ and their three children were 
murdered at the door of their house, while the Mahomedan 
nurse, herself severely wounded, took two other children to 
that same cotwalee, where they were safely preserved till 
delivered to‘Mr. Drummond; and the third, a boy, aged twelve 
years, escaped by creeping througlj, the legs of the'murderers, 
and alone traversed the city in safety, till lie arrived at the fort. 

74. In tljp Moliulla of li.ukeeinon-gulee, a Mr. Butter¬ 
field was preserved by the inhabitants, though his life was re¬ 
peatedly demanded by the rabble from without the gates of 
the Moliulla. 

75. Mr. Hare, an old and paralytic man, was murdered by 
two nujechs; his. wife and two children, who had fled, were 
found on the banks of the river by a Bhungee, and by him 
concealed for two days in his house, and ultimately conducted 
to the fort. 

76. When the fort was first re-opened, reports that the 
city would he visited with general and condign punishment, 
were actively spread by parties, of whom Fnreedoollah, sudder 
vakeel, was the principal, who professed to have heard the 
same openly threatened by officers high in the civil service. 
In some instances, these rumours too were readily believed ; in 
others the consciousness of having been implicated in treason¬ 
able practices, induced many Mahomedans, both servants of 
Government and others, to fly from the city. 

77. On the 9th July a proclamation was issued by Mr. 
Drummond, desiring the burkundazes of the police to present 
themselves at Mr. Browne, the deputy collector’s bungalow, 
and give up all the arms and ammunition in their possession. 

78. This produced 100 stand-of-arms. A Persian pro- 
. ceeding was also recorded by that officer, calling on the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of the city to assemble and to deliberate on 
the means best adapted for restoration of order. 

79. This document also contains the. sanction of two 
months’ leaYje to Moorad Alee, cotwal, and Busharut Alee, 
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superintendent of the city, (as therein stated) by order of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

80. On the 10th of July, Mr* Drummond was appointed 
civil and sessions judge of Banda, and I was appointed to the 
office thus vacated. 

81. On the 11th of July* a meeting of the principal in¬ 
habitants of the city was held, over which Mr. E. Iieade, the 
financial commissioner, presided. At this session the wishes 
of the head of the Government were conveyed to thcm,%tf!5t 
they should all unite to preserve order and peace, oaeir -in the 
mahullas igi which they lived. They were instructed, in 
concert with the punches of the city, to raise guards lor this 
purpose, pending the reinstitution of regular police machinery, 
and they were called ujion td use their utmost influence to 
support It ajar am in his authority as cotwaB 

82. At the same time Mr. Colvin appointed K&jaram to the 
office of cotvval of the city ; this was d'one, I believe, after 
communication with the most respectable inhabitants of the 
city, and at their urgent rcqirtist, it was a ina*ked proof of 
the confidence reposed by them equally with the head, of the 
Government in his integrity and influence; a trust which his 
subsequent conduct in that onerous and dangerous post fully 
justified. Mr, Lowe was also appointed joint magistrate, and 
Mr. Chase continued his office as assistant. 

83. The state of the district outside the city was, in one 
word, anarchy. The repulse of British troops and the entry 
into the fort, joined to the inaction of the three days where- 
ever reported, every where gave the signal for combined 
attacks on the tehseelees and tnanahs. 

84. The tehseelee of Furrah had been plundered on the 
8th of July. When the rebel troops arrived there on their 
way to Bellii, Mahomed Ishaq, the tehseeldar of Furrah, the 
nephew of Mahomed Moobeen, deputy collector, joined the 
sudder ameen of Agra, and went to their homes in Sliah- 
jehanpore. 

85. The thanadar, Shunkur Sahie»went away, and has 
not been heard of since. * 

86. The naib darogah of Aclmeyra, in the Furrah per*- 
gunah, Wuzeer Mahomed, joined the rebel array andtlirent to 
Belhi. The tehseelee and itfianah buildings were plundered 
by the butchers of the town. 

87. Iradutnugur .—Moozuffur Alee IChari was tehseeldar,* 
the thanahdar was Banee Pershad. Although some consider¬ 
able disorder prevailed in the pergunnah before the 5th of 
July, still the Government officials had not been threatened 
up to that time. 
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88. The news of the battle of july had no sooner reached 

fiie country, than the tehseelee was attacked on the 6th of 
July by the inhabitants of the villages as follows—Tor, 
Suddoopoorah, and Ahgagun. • 

The first attacks were made by the Goojurs of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages; the ’ tehseeidar was abandoned by the 
Nujeebs of his guard, who joining.with the insurgents plun¬ 
dered what money remained in the treasury, the property of 
fife’ tehseeidar, aud of the umlah; this continued from the 
6th f to tka 15th July, 

89. On the 14th of July, I^ewull, zcminder of Posyta, 
brought assistance and took the tehseeidar with him to his 
own village, where he kept him in safety and comfort till he 
was able to return to Agra. 

90. In the meantime the Goojurs had been joined by some 
of the followers of Deohunse Goojur, Soobah of the neigh¬ 
bouring state of Dholepoor. I hjive already in my letter, 
dated the 17th of April 1858, detailed the atrocities committed 
by this monster, but I may here repeat the particulars. , On 
the 9th, of July the Soobah advanced to .Jajow; he had some 
three thousand rabble with him and two guns; he commetaced 
proceedings*by plundering the town, blowing down the fine 
old archway to the serai, an ancient edifice, and finished by 
killing three buneeahs, and setting firg to the town, no resis¬ 
tance was offered tot. him. 

91. On the 14th of July, Buham of Rajoopoora, at the re¬ 
quest of the bunneahs of Iradutnugur, came with about 300 
of his own followers to protect the town. On the news of 
his approach, the Goojurs sent for Deohunse, and on his prompt 
arrival, Buham was killed in Iradutnugur with three of his 
men.' 

92. Deohunse then gave up the town of Iradutnugur to 
plunder; he summoned to his assistance Bhowany Shunkur, 
tehseeidar of liajakhero, who came as far as JMayhown, in 
Pergunnah'Iradutnugur, with one gun. The Soobah himself 
stayed at Iradutnugur, for one day only, and then returned to 
Dholepore; but his men and chief officers stayed at. Iradut- 
nvigur and superintended the plunder of the town up to the 
3rd Auflhst. 

For five weeks, carriages laden with spoil of the plundered 
villages continually passed along the road to Dholepore. The 
.value of this property is certainly not over-estimated at two 
lacs of rupees. 1 

93. The cases, as I have before mentioned in my let¬ 
ter your address, have been fully investigated. Agreeably 
to ^itectianst contained in the letter from the secretary to 
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Government, North-western provinces, dated the 30th of 
April 1858, the cases, forty-one in number, were made over to 
Major Macpherson, political agent at Gwalior, and there the 
matter has rested. 

94. Mahomed Hussun was tehseeldar of Bha Pinahut, a 
man of resolution and integrity. Thd pergunijjih, the furthest 
removed from the sudder station, early fell into disorder. To 
subdue the same the tehseeldar received all the assistance that 
the Rajah of Bhudawur was able to afford. Bha was atfedfeed 
and plundered by the surrounding villages, headed ]5uch- 
mun Singly and the thanahdar attacked and put to flight. 

Proprietors of estates bought at auction were ejected by the 
former owners. Anar ofay prevailed and plunder on alj sides. 
The tehseeldar at Pinahut was surrounded by a horde of tha- 
koors from across the Chumbul, headed by,the men of Bukhun- 
poora Busona, on the 14th June ; but they were Hot attacked. 

The villages of Oodypoju and Oothur -were plundered by the 
forces under Deohunse, Sbobah of Dholepoor, who set up his 
thanah at Sumona, in Pinahut* 

95. On the 3rd July, the tehseeldar went at the summons 
of the rajah of Bhudawur tcf Nyagaon on the 11th and 12‘th 
July. Rebel forces of the Gwalior contingent crossed at Buby- 
na, with the intention of plundering the treasure at Pinahut ; 
in this design they weje pervented by Dowlutram, in whose 
charge the treasury had, been left, and finally crossed the Chum- 
bui ; they Were joined by several Nujeebs and chuprassees. 

96. On the 27th July, what remained of the treasury, after 
deducting pay of Government servants, duftur and Government 
servants arrived at the Nyagaon. Thence the tehseeldar came 
to Agra, but was plundered on the way. 

97. At Ferozabad, Kasim Husun Khan, brother of the 
principal sudder ameen at Agra, was tehseeldar, Mohzun 
Alee was thanahdar. Some assistance was derived from Lieu¬ 
tenant Tonnochie, who commanded a detachment of the Gwa¬ 
lior contingent, but they were not of sufficient strength to 
effect permanent good. On the 30th J,une, these sowars mu¬ 
tinied, and Mr. Tonnochie »and the tehseeldar left for Agra. 
After their departure the town and tehseelee were attacked 
by the neighbouring villages: but their attack being resisted 
by the thanahdar, aided by some sowars who remained, it was 
repulsed; ultimately the sowars departed having looted the 
treasure. The town was again attacked by the Chohan tribes 
from Mynpoory and the Mullahs from the river side, who 
plundered most part of the towns, except the Mohulla where 
the Mahomedans lived. These last attacked and drove back 
these assailers with great slaughter; another attack watf made. 
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and ultimately also repulsed. In these affairs, Khemkurun of 
Mulikpoor, and Busharut Alee, pensioner, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves. 

. 98. Goordyal Singh was tehseeldar of Kliyragurh, he found 
it impossible to control the turbulent tribes in the direction 
of Jugncyr, the thanahdar of which place had been compelled 
to leave for Agra. On the 2nd Ju'y some sowars of the rebel 
force arrived from Futehpoore, Sikree; intelligence of the ill— 
trfTat&ient of the tehseeldar of that place being known, the 
burkumiar’z and tohseelee chuprassecs rapidly deserted, and 
finally the tehseeldar left for Agra. After their, departure, 
the zemindars of Wontgir Belowtee, and Lulthunpoora, plun¬ 
dered the treasury. 

99. In this pergnnnah the conduct of the servants of Govern¬ 
ment was less creditable than in the neighbouring pergunnahs. 
The thanahdar had early left for his home in Bareilly, the 
tehseeldar also left for Agra stating, as his reason, fear; of an 
attack by Luehmun .Sing Guojur, zemindar of Khera. Tlijs 
individual, however, on the departure of the tehseeldar occu¬ 
pied the, tehseelec, preserved the records, and protected the 
town. There was an old grudge between him and the teli- 
seeldar, which probably gave rise to the teliseeldar’s panic. 

100. In tire pergnnnah of Etmadpoor, the disturbances 
headed by Zurawur Sing of Ifimmutpoor, as in Ferozabad, the 
Nujeebs of the guai'ds had been withdrawn. The tehseeldar 
left to procure assistance from Agra on the 4th July. On the 
5th July the thanah was attacked by a vast concourse of the 
surrounding villagers. The town was plundered, and the 
thanahdar obliged to take refuge with the zemindars of Sitholi; 
from thence he reached Agra with great difficulty. 

101. On the 15th of July, at Mr. Ilarington’s recommen¬ 
dation, Baboo Ilamnarain, a pleader in the sudder court, 
was offered and accepted the post of tehseeldar of the huzoor 
tehseel; he was a .person of great zeal and energy, and wil¬ 
lingly accepted a post of responsibility and risk. I shall find 
occasion to observe on his services in t,he sequel. 

102. The thanahs and chow fees belonging to the cot- 
walee were speedily organized; the next step was to re-esta¬ 
blish the district thanas. So great was the disorganization 
consequent on the entry into the Tort, that it was considered 
necessary that an armed demonstration should be made with 
as little delay as possible At Futtehppor, Sikree, the rebel 
thanadar and tehseeldar still held office; an expedition thither 
wa» ; therefore contemplated; after a delay of two days, a force 
staffed on the 29th of July. It was commanded by Captain 
Pattoh, and, accompanied by Lieutenant Griffin, of the artil- 
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lery, and Lieutenant Salraond of the Gwalior contingent, as 
volunteers. I attended as 'civil officer. The river Kha- 
ree at Kherawallee was successfully crossed and Futtehpore 
Sikree reached soon after daybreak. After a long search, two 
Mahomedans against whom full proof of complicity existed were 
apprehended, 

103. The delay of two a! ays had allowed the tehseeidar, 
left by the rebels, to escape. 

104. The next day intelligence was brought that th^VRfe- 
watees of South-ke-mundee had transported and locjflad'in the 
houses of t the .Mewatees outside the town of Futtebpoor, 
Sikree, vast quantities of plundered property from the can¬ 
tonments and civil lines; a search was instituted tlieie, and 
on return thence, 1 myself with live of the volunteer cavalry, 
were entering the narrow streets of the town of Futtebpoor, 
Sikree, when we were met by a large body df Mewatees, 
armed with guns, &c., jrho commenced a sharp discharge of 
matchlocks at us. We turned back to the open ground, 
and on the arrival of reinforcements from above, charged and 
pursued the flying enemy for a considerable distance ^ill stop¬ 
ped by a moraSs. In this ‘ affair Lieutenant Salmond was 
wounded in three places, and about fifteen of the senemy kill¬ 
ed; a police sowar, by name Sirshad Alee, was also desper¬ 
ately wounded by the Mewatees, and two syces killed. The 
expedition returned the same evening. , 

105. The two prisoners were tried by Mr. llarington, as 
special commissioner, on a charge of high treason, and sen¬ 
tenced to he hung. 

106. The Mewatees of Futtehpoor, Sikree, entirely evacuat¬ 
ed the country, and effectual measures were taken to prevent 
their return ; a tehseeidar and a thanadar were left installed 
in their offices, and suffered no further molestation. 

107. On the 1st of August, the demolition of the houses 

in the immediate vicinity of the fort was commenced and 
carried out. The memorandum on this subject will be found 
in an Appendix. • 

108. On the lOthof August an expedition, consisting of the 
force noted in the margin under Mr. Lowe, joint magistrate, 
visited, the Ferozabad and Etmadpoor pergunnahs. They "were 
fired upon by the village of "Choolbowlee, which was carried 
without further resistance. A thanahdar and tehseeidar were left 
at the tehseelee Etmadpoor, and the police speedilyorganized. • 

109. At this time the mutinous proceeding of Teg. Singh, 
the titular rajah of Mynpoory, and the head of the ‘ Choolian 
tribes in that district, gave great uneasiness as to the safety 
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of our eastern borders. At Mr. Harington’s recommenda¬ 
tion, Sheikh Inayut Hoossein, tKe Sudder Ameen of Myn- 
poory, then residing at Agrk, was offered the post of deputy 
magistrate and deputy collector at Ferozabad, the pergun- 
nah bordering on the Mynpoory district. This offer he accept¬ 
ed. Gunga Rershaud Waail Bakee Nuvees of the Sudder 
office, accompanied him as lehseeHar. Raheem Khan, an old 
pensioner, though still hale, and a zemindar of the Ferozabad 
pefhjfnnah, who had behaved very well when Ferozabad had 
been attacked before, was appointed thanahdar. * 

110. Ilookum Singh, Talookdar of «Tarkec,*came himself to 
Agra for the purpose of escorting the Government officers to 
their posts; and ever since then supplied men, guns, and 
ammunition whenever danger threatened. 

111. I have ere now in my letter dated the 18th of Fe¬ 
bruary 18.18,* to the address of the Secretary to Government 
North Western Provinces, entered jnto the meritorious ser¬ 
vices of Inayut Ilossein. They will bear further notice here. 
On his arrivabhe found the pergunnah had been thrown into 
great disorder by the robberies and aggressions committed by 
Zorawur Singh of Ilimmutpoor ; but the deputy collector 
found the feeling of the country decidedly on the side of order 
and in his favor ; of this he availed himself, and some forced 
Zorawur Singh to disband his rabbler and fly. Under au¬ 
thority from Agra he raised levies of armed men to resist 
expected attack of the Mynpoory rabbles, who had advanced 
as far as Shekhoabad, six coss ofl‘; prepared guns, and got to¬ 
gether a small body of well mounted sowars; in fact so suc¬ 
cessful were his measures, that in a very short space of time, 
without any military demonstration from Agra order had been 
completely restored in the pergunnah, and the threats of invasion 
on the Mynpooree side ceased. 

112. In these proceedings the proximity of the rajah of 
Awah, then in charge of the Juleysur and Sydabad per- 
gunnah, whose powerful influence was exerted zealously on 
the side of our Government, was of great assistance, the 
northern borders of the pergunnah were protected, and kept 
in quietness chiefly through his means. 

113. The accounts given by Hurnarain, the tehseeldar of 
Futteeabad, as to the conduct bf Luckmun Singh Goojur, 
zemindar of Kheera, were proved to have &een greatly exag¬ 
gerated. A private quarrel had existed between him and the 
former tehseeldar, and iff may be that that officer entertained 
some doubts of his own safety in his hands. But after the 
departure of the tehseeldar, Luchmun Singh had preserved 
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the tehseelee and thana!^records from injury, and the rest 
of Government property remained untouched. 

114. The moonsiff of Futteeahad, Alee Buksh, expressed 
his readiness to return to his post; with him were sent as 
tehseeldar Goordyal Singh, and a thanahdar Noor-oolah. 
The tehseelee at Futteeahad,* an old Mahratta fort, vtoa a 
place of considerable strength. Luchmun Singh was eager to 
< efface the remembrance of any misdeeds he had committed, 
and he and his clan were able and willing to hold theVJItet 
against any hostile clan of villagers in the districi^^tmder 
these circumstances the tehseelee and* thanali officials were 
established ui security, and thq, roads were also safe for travel¬ 
lers. It could not however be said that the authority *>f the 
police carried any weight. 

1 la. The pergunnah of Furrah in then same manner was 
occupied by a tehseeldar Petum Singh and thanahdar 
Buldeo Buksh. These wc^e both determined men, but they 
found it advisable not to use compulsory measures to enforce 
obedience beyond the town iteelf. In both tljp pergunnahs 
of Furrah and Futteeabad, the Government servapts and 
authority existed by bu Iterance. 

116. To the pergunnah pf Kheraghur, Ilurnaraen went 
as tehseeldar, and Buldeo Sahaie as thanahdar, and Furzund 
Alee to .Tugnoyr as thrpiahdar. 

117. In the pergunnahs of Bah PinahiJ, the furthest re¬ 
moved from the station, with a turbulent population, and by 
position exposed to the aggressions of the disorderly tribes 
inhabiting the Dholepore territories, the support of the 
authority of the servants of Government was specially com¬ 
mitted to the rajah of Budawur Mehendur Singh. This chief, 
the head of the thakoor tribe of Badawureas, of an ancient 
and well-connected family, and a jagirdar of considerable 
property in this district, lives at Nyagaon in pergunnah Bah, 
is himself of not sufficient force of character to have acted 
decidedly and consistently on the side of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; but the influence of his chief adviser, Hukeem Mcher 
Alee, and his brother Hukeem Nuseeroodeen, resident of 
Agra, was'exerted to the utmost to keep the chief in the path 
of loyalty. 

118. The pergunnah of ‘Iradutnugger was also confided 
to, him, as far as related to the protection of the borders. 

119. During the months of August and September, as. 
the Chumbul and Jumna rivers subsided, the rebel forces 
then occupying the district of Etawali, made frequent attempts 
to 'cross into the pergunnah of Bah, while the Toumur and 
other Rajpoot tribes of marauders menaced it from the mother 

3 
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side of the Chumbul. Aggressiifh from the direction of 
Etawah was resisted by open force by the rajah; considera¬ 
ble levies were collected, '■the ghats strongly guarded and 
vigilantly watched; and though shots were frequently ex¬ 
changed, the rebels never succeeded in effecting a landing on 
this*side. To avert incursions from across the Chumbul, the 
influence of the rajah’s position^ as head of the Badoureea 
tlmkoors, of whom great numbers live on the borders of the . 
Cfiyfnbul, and are nearly connected with the Toumurs, was used, 
preea&%#TM being at the same tiine taken for guarding the ghats. 
This good service performed at a most critical period, cannot 
be very easily over-rated. The strength of the - garrison in 
the fort at Agra, originally consisting of only a weak Eng¬ 
lish regiment, six guns weakly manned, and about thirty 
volunteer horse, had been greatly weakened by the despatch of 
a detachment of all arms to occupy Allyghur. . What remain¬ 
ed in the fort was’ not sufficient for,the garrison alone, and not 
a man could have been spared to act. outside. If the rebels 
had crossed and acquired a footing in this district, the conse¬ 
quence? must have been increased confusion, and have dis¬ 
organized all the neighbouring pergunnahs on the right bank 
of the Jumna. Two guns were under Government orders 
sent by the rajah to the assistance of the authorities iu the 
district of" Etawali, and were taken by the rebel force. No 
remuneration has been made to the rajah for these losses. 

120. Such being the paucity of armed force in the station, 
it was necessary to trust almost entirely to the assistance of 
loyal zemindars, and the force of armed levies obtained through 
their means, and paid by Government for the security of the 
tehseelees and thanahs, and the protection of travellers on 
the high roads in the district. About this time I also directed 
the different teliseeldars to make sudh arrangements as would 
render their post defensible against a rebel force unarmed 
with guns. 

121. The zemindars, who particularly distinguished them¬ 
selves in assisting the officers of Government, have been 
already mentioned by me in the Hist furnished to the Govern- 
tnent.* 

122. In the beginning of September the pontoon bridge 
was completed in its new site,‘under the guns of the fort. 
Matters .continued in this semi-quiesoCRt state fill 14th of 

• September, when the city of Delhi was entered by our troops. 
On the 25th of September, a large force of rebels, with many 
gurrtP-were reported on their way from Delhi to Muttra, which 
they reached on the 26th of September,, and commenced 
building a bridge to cross the J umna. The thanali of Furrah 
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distant fourteen and quarter miles from Muttra, was withdrawn 
to Rounkootra, and measures taken to enforce a vigilant watch 
on the road. Some rebel fugitives were captured, who wete 
convicted and hung. 

123. The rebels crossed the Jumna into the Allygurh dis¬ 
trict'on their way to Rohilkufld, on tfie 6th ot* October,' and 
the thanah of Furrah was iuimediately re-established. 

124. Early in the month of August a rebel force, consist¬ 
ing of whole or parts of the Mehidpoor, Malwa and BVffial 
contingents, and the regular troops stationed ataJdmore, 
(23rd N. J # ) with large additions of the Vilayutee and others 
in the pay of the Bhopal andJLndore states, had reached Gwa¬ 
lior ; there they remained till about the end of Augu^fc, and 
in the beginning of September these forces joined by part of 
the Gwalior contingent, both horse and font, but not by any 
of the artillery, marched to Dholepore, on the rflad to Agra, 
there the Head-quarters o£ the force remained till the 6th of 
tlctober. The advanced guard and sowars had however as 
early as the llthof September, advanced raujjh nearer, BO 
much so as to capture the tchseeldar and thaualjdar of 
Ivheragurh, who were ultimately released. They spread over 
the pergunnahs of Kheragurh, Futtehpore, Sikuee, Iradut- 
nUggur, and Futteeabad, and uj> to the Kliareo Nuddee, com¬ 
pelling the withdrawal^)!’ all the Government establishments 
from the southern parts of the district. , 

125. The main body of the rebel fugitives from Delhi, 
as I have mentioned above, crossed the J utnna at Muttra; 
but a force of all arms,, led by Ileera Singh, subadar of the 
72nd regiment native infantry, formerly stationed at Agra in 

*1856, and afterwards at Neemuch, who had commanded the 
Neemuch rebel forces in July 1857, joined the rebels at 
Dholepore: with him came a Shahzadah of Delhi, who went 
by thaname of Ferozesliah and almost immediately afterwards, 
on the 6th of October, the whole body began their march for 
Agra, with the avowed intention of attacking* the fort of 
Agra.. They took with them two brass guns of enormous 
size, belonging to the Dholepore States, drawn by elephants, 
of which one broke down and remained immoveable just out 
of Dholepore. Their numbers were very considerable, and 
they had thirteen guns. 

The column commanded by Colonel Greathed, which bad 
been detached to clear the left bank of the Jumna, bad ad-, 
vanced through Boolundsbuhur to Allygurh. 

126. Every arrangement to procure speedy* and cert&in 
intelligence of the movements ot the rebels in pur power had 
been effected ; we could only act by spies. Myself, Mr. Muir, 
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and Major Macpherson had each different channels. Over 
mine was Bhyron Singh, jemadar of Jdeenas, who kept up a 
string of unbroken intelligence from the beginning to the 
end. This was all communicated to Mr. Muir. 

127. Intelligence of the movement of the head-quarters 
of the rebel «amp from Dholfepore on the 6th of October 
reached us on the evening of the same day. A communica¬ 
tion by order of the chief commissioner was sent to Colonel 
G¥ia£thed, urgently requesting the speedy presence of his 
coluhhw«A Agra. As day by day, the rebels approached, urgent 
messages were despatched to the same effect, till pn the 9th 
of October the two following Jetters were addressed by Mr. 
Muiivto Colonel Greathed then at Hattrass:— 

“ The enemy is encamped on the other side of the Ivharee, 
and professes to intend a passage of that river to-day. They 
will probably find it a more difficult matter than they fancy to 
transport their heavy‘guns (of which they have got three or 
four from Dholepore) across, the stream, which is deep. Byt 
the main body of their force muy , if they choose to risk the 
thing, cyoss; our urgent anxiety is to be provided with cavalry 
and another troop of horse artillery. We want this in ad¬ 
vance of you, lest these desperadoes should cast themselves 
suddenly upon us. 

128. As far as we can see, our enemy is playing the part 
of a mad man, and. trusting his head into the lion’s jaws. But 
you must come on rapidly in order yourself to play the lion’s 
part. There are not wanting indications of some advisers in 
the enemy’s camp, who wish to carry the force either towards 
Bhurtpoor or Etawah. Some detachments in these directions 
were expected, it is said, by them to return to-day. But it" 
would be even more disastrous to allow their escape than to 
have to bear their menaces here for a day or two. You have 
therefore every inducement to hurry on. 

“ Arrangements can be made to assist yo ! ur infantry in 
the last stage, or more, by bullock train waggons, if' you will 
give us details as to your period of reaching each stage. This 
letter, enclosing Colonel Fraser’s despatch, goes by mail cart, 
and the coachman will have instructions to bring back your 
reply in the same manner.” 

129. The note on the systefn of intelligence received and 

S 'ven to ,the military authorities will be found iu Appendix 
o. 4. ’ ' 

JtjSQ. I have entered so far into the circumstances which at¬ 
tended the tpproach of the rebels, because the subsequent 
surprise which they effected on Colonel Greathed’s column, 
has been imputed as reflecting great discredit on the civil 
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authorities at Agra, and has been, in a letter from the late 
Colonel Cotton, officiary described as such. 

131. On the morning of the 10th October, Colonel 
Gretfthed’s column crossed the bridge, and encamped on the 
old parade ground in cantonments, in fancied security. 

132. In the 73rd page ofNotes on the?* Revolt of the 
North Western Provinces *f India,” written by Mr. Raikes, 
it is slated that “ the magistrate and other Government offici¬ 
als assured Colonel Greathcd, that the enemy had fallenJjfcok.” 
On this point. I can only state that certainly no suifll "Mfforma- 
tion was either received or communicated by me, and the fol¬ 
lowing note appears in a memo, by Mr. Muir, on the same 
subject:— 

133. “ There was no intimation given to Colonel Greathed, 
by any of the authorities, on the morning bf the fOth, that the 
enemy were re-crossing. The city rumour to that effect, 
brought in by the Scikh Gooroo, Jotce Pershad, Esree Pershad 
apd other men whose loyalty has not been doubted, was un¬ 
questionably occasioned by the march through the town of 
Greathed’s imposing column. The town’s people never dreamt 
that the Dholeporc rebels would have the audacity to run their 
heads against such a rock as that splendid force.” 

134. In the meantime the rebel army were advancing 
with all rapidity up th* road to Agra, and concealed by the 
high crops of Indian corn, and adjacent •buildings, had full 
license to get into position opposite to the British camp before 
any notice was taken of their presence. From the evidence 
of captured sepoys, it has now been ascertained that until 
they were actually in the field of battle, the rebels had 
received no intimation of the reinforcements which had reached 
Agra. 

135. The first intimation received of their approach was a 
party of Ghazees, some five in number, who entered the cam]), 
playing tomtoiKs, and entering a tent killed two men of the 
9th lancers, and desperately wounded a third. The guns 
of the enemy opened immediately afterj and the rebel sowars 
dashed through and round* the camp. When the alarm was 
thus givenj.the British forces had not long dismounted, and 
had only partly dispersed; the artillery and some of 1 the cavalry 
to the left flank had been a\vare of suspicious bodies of men 
moving in their front. Such was the promptitude with which 
the different arms formed themselves into position, that the* 
artillery on the right flank replied to the fourth gun fired by 
the enemy; it was on this flank that Captain Green and Lieut. 
Jones, of the 9th lancers, at the head of only twenty-five 
men, charged a large body of the rebel sowars, who were 
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preparing to charge the battery and completely dispersed them, 
riding through, and returning to anotljfr charge. In this ex¬ 
ploit Captain Green was killed, and Lieutenant Jones desper¬ 
ately wounded. Gun after gun came into aotion, and the clouds 
of cavalry formed on the,flanks; the rebels found out their mis¬ 
take too late, lift- in hour they retreated, answering to our 
artillery at intervals, but their retreat became a flight, and by 
the-tune that they reached the Kharce Nuddee, a distance of 
eigh#* miles, every gun was captured including the big gun of 
Dholej5ftP5*'$ and the force totally routed and disorganized. 

The road the next day, and the field for a distance of half a 
mile on both sides, was literally covered with dead bodies. 
The number of killed could not have been under a thousand : 

On our side we bad : 

« 

f 1 Officer, 9th lancers. 

Killed. -? 4 Europeans, Non-commissioned officers. 

6 Seikhs. 

f r 4 Officers. 

Wounded. < '‘22 European, privates. 

(21 Seikhs. 

136. Thfe villagers on the other side of the Kharce col¬ 
lected to plunder the fugitives. , Many rebels were thus killed, 
and property to the value of upwards ef Its. 4,000 was sub¬ 
sequently recovered by the police, and sent into Agra. During 
the whole action, the city was completely quiescent. The 
cotwal Rajaram displayed a passive courage, for which I think 
no one gave him credit before. It must be remembered that 
if success had attended the arms of the rebels, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have been one of the first victims. Undismayed 
by the peril of bis position, be remained steadily at the cot- 
walee, and immediately on the issue df the battle being no 
longer doubtful, caused the success of our arms to be proclaimed 
through the streets and lanes of the city. My original report 
on his conduct, and that of Ramnarain, is contained in Appen¬ 
dix No. 5. In November he was transferred to the collec- 
torate office, holding his substantial appointment as tehseeldar; 
he left his appointment, carrying with him the respect of all 
respectable citizens, and the good opinion of all. I may here 
also be allowed to allude to the services of Ramnarain, tehaeel- 
flar huzoor tehseel. He was appointed tehseeldar at the 
'same time as Rajaram, and though a man of a private character, 
Jess popular, most certainly must be entitled equally with 
Rajaram, to the credit of having come forward at the most 
Critical times to lend his support to our Government. He is 
entitled, in my opinion, as well as Rajaram, to valuable ac- 
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koowjedgment from Government. .Since the battle of the 
10th October the district has been undisturbed by the pre¬ 
sence of any rebels in force. . 

137. A detachment of the fugitive mutineers from Delhi, 
which had crossed the Jumna at Muttra, had reached Ifutteh- 
pore, Sikree, and were there harboured by the Mewatees of the 
town itself, and the neighbouring villages; the old buildings 
formed positions of great strength, and it was considered Denes- ' 
sary to deal quickly with such dangerous neighbours. 

138. In the end of Octoher, a force under thtf*W$Eamand 
of Colonel.Cotton, marched to Futtehpore, Sikree, and after a 
severe resistance, the tehseelee, where the rebels were esta¬ 
blished, was carried, some fifty of the rebels were killed*there, 
and about thirty of them, entirely Vilayutees and Mewa.tp.es, 
were killed by the cavalry. 

139. The force marched thence through the pergunnah of 
Fur rah, into the Muttra district. 

.140. The effect of the progress of this column, was mqgl 
beneficial: resistance on the ptftt of the landholders -ceased at 
once, the thannali and tehseel officials were re-established, 
and assumed the usual control without molestation. If, as did 
occasionally happen, the country people in Khdtagurh and 
Jugneyr pergunn&hs, showed signs of restiveness, I considered 
that it was better to lewe the remedy to time and conviction 
. than to use the military as an instrument of* persuasion. 

141. In the pergunnah of Futteeabad, two villages re¬ 
mained obstinately and pestilently rebellious, Khandier and 
Dhunnola, Every means was tried to induce them to listen 
to reason, well disposed Zemindars were used as mediators, 
and promise of' forgiveness made, with no effect; finally, when 
it was ascertained that the proprietors, assisted by a great 
many fugitive sepoys,’ were strengthening their gurrees and 
collecting ammunition and guns, I considered it necessary to 
apply' to the military authorities for aid. With great diffi¬ 
culty, on the 26th of November, I obtained the loan of two 
gunB, without artillery men, and two* artillery conductors 
who were se,nt under an escort of 100 matchlockmen, furnished 
by Mehende'r Singh, Dewan of Parna, to Futteeabad. These* 

I accompanied. I had before sent Lieutenant Furnell and 100 
Sikh sowars to assist the poliel. On my arrival on the 27th 
of November, I found that Lieutenant Furnell, while recon¬ 
noitring the village of Dhunola, had been fired on by parties 
concealed in the ravines* 

142. On sending information of this to Colonel Fraser, 
c. B., he consented to dispatch the detachment of the # 3rd 
Europeans, the company of the Sikh sappers under Captain 
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Chalmers, and a howitzer, the whole under command of Major 
Hennessy, who accompanied this force., 

143. The next day Major Hennessy, while reconnoiter- 
ing the village of Hhunola, got partially involved in the 
ravines ; no one was hit, ,but Captain Fuller’s horse was grazed. 
The Zemindars hf Khandier having been summoned to appear 
and answer for their conduct, refused to do so. 

Qn the morning of the 28th, the force marched for Khandier. 
The /yiage contained a strong gurree, from which the enemy 
fired tof~ T sbrae time. Jt was taken, and the enemy pursued 
with great slaughter through the ravines. r. 

•144. The next day the three gurrees, which formed the 
strongSfold at Dhunola, were also carried after considerable 
resistance. 

145. On 4 the 30th idem, Inayet Hossein, the deputy 
collector of Ferozabad, arrived in camp at Futteeabad, with 
the intelligence that the Mullahis* of Chundwar, and other 
vjllages on the left bank of the Jumna had murdered in cojd 
blood, forty-five of the police! burkundazes of Ferozabad. 
They had committed this atrocity under the following circum¬ 
stances :—A highway robbery had been committed at Chund¬ 
war ; a pa’rty of the police, of one jamadar and forty-five 
burkundazes, were despatched thither to seize the offenders. 
These men arriving in the afternoon without proper guides, 
got entangled among the deep and intricate net work of 
ravines, which extend far—from three to six miles—on the left 
bank of the Jumna. The Mullahis collected from all the 
surrounding villages, and attacked the police with overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers : they fired on them all through the night, and by 
the morning had completely exterminated the whole number. 
Not a single man returned to tell the tale, nor when a search 
was possible, was any trace of the bodies discovered. It must 

■ be supposed that they were thrown into the Jumna. 

On receipt of this intelligence, I was most anxious that the 
force, but a few miles removed from the scene of, slaughter, 
should march thither, And avenge this atrocious crime. In this 
I was overruled, on the ground that Colonel Fraser’s orders 
were that the force should not delay its return .to the fort. I 
was not even allowed to communicate with Colonel Fraser, and 
receive his orders. It is known that at that time the Mullahis 
had prepared to resist, thus the opportunity was lost for in- 
'flicting'punishment. A subsequent visit found every village 
deserted. 

146. The Estate of Dhurpoora, pergunnah Etmadpore, had 
been let for arrears of revenue to Jo tee Pershad. The Lum- 
berdar, Huriall, a notorious malefactor, had escaped. On the • 
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1 6th of December he returned, ejected the servants of Jotee 
Pershad, and commenced a course of plunder, which stretched 
far and wide. He was rapidly jfiined by all the loose and bad 
characters in the neighbourhood, and no less than twenty-nine 
villages were plundered by him, froip that time to the 5 th of 
February. 

147. But so utterly deetitute of troops were we at that 
time, that no military expedition could be organized, against 
him. On the 4th of February, an opportunity offermg, a 
force marched against Dhurpoora, and expelled h*sr J, *without 
difficulty.» 

148. In the city of Agra, under the directions of Mr. 
Reade, financial commissioner, a city barrier, being an •encircl¬ 
ing wall with gates at the entrances of the principal roads, 
was planned and carried out by Captain Munbee, assisted by 
Mr. Macconnachie and Mr. Hall. Half the expense was 
raised by subscription, and half borne by Government. Ex¬ 
perience has now proved that, the erection of this barrier, 
or “ Shahr Punah,” as it is (failed, has been attended withThe 
very best effects. The doors are closed at nine p.» M., and 
opened at gun-fire A. M., between which hours all ingress and 
egress is forbidden, except ‘under express order? Burglaries 
committed inside the wall, are almost unknown. 

149. Since that tbne, although parts of the district have 
been occasionally disturbed by incursions of dacoits from across 
the Chumbul by the passage of fugitive rebels, and by the 
restiveness of distant villages all which have been reported to 
you as they have occurred, but the transition from anarchy to 
security has been gradual and sure. 

150. Here we may close the narrative at the date of 
re-establishment of order. 

It only remains for me to notice those whose services on the 
part of Govei^iment have been of unusual merit. Of the 
Rajah of Budavvur, I have already spoken sufficiently, both in 
this narrative and in the former compiled agreeably to the 
circular order, in which notice . of aM others, whoso names 
have appeared in this narrative, has also thfere appeared. 

With regard to Rajaram, the late cotwal, and Ramnarian, 
late tehseeldar, I must be allowed to offer some further 
remarks. I can write in no stronger words than I have already 
done, on the nature of their services. They have been 
acknowledged by" those of the highest official rank, who wei'e 
, in Agra during the most critical period. Of these, Rajaram 
has received no acknowledgment at all, hut has been* recom¬ 
mended for a "Khillut of one piece.” Ramnarain has received 
hone, and has been compelled to resign hie office of tehseeldar, 
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because its duties and the work of a pleader in the Sudder 
Dawanny Adawlut, were considered incompatible. 

151. When high authority has pronounced opinion, it is 
difficult to.speak in opposition withoiH being charged with 
insubordination, 

152. Syfoolla Khan has been ^promoted in the scale of 

deputy collector, and received a* khillut of Its. 1,000 for 
services rendered in Agra while our power was yet firm in 
the • and for (as I understand) political services at 

Kerowlee, afterwards. *■ 

153. Rajaram, who performed the duties of cotwal of the 
city, fjtfvm the time when we had no power at all outside the 
guns of the fort, to the time when our power was completely 
restored, is recommended to be rewarded by a khillut of one 
piece, a reward which would be considered little less than an 
insult; and is debarred from the ppst of a deputy collector, 
as being too infirm. While Ramnarain is considered npt 
wbrthy of any .reward at all. * 

144. .It is not too late for the Government to act, so as to 
support its character for generosity and consistency. 

1 have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

. Your most obedient Servant, 

A, L. M. PiULLiri’S, Magistrate, 

Agra Magistracy, the 18 th November, 1859. 

Memorandum. —Dated the 13th October, 1857.—The sur¬ 
prise of Saturday morning may appear to call for some re¬ 
marks from me, it having been my duty to collect and brmg 
promptly to notice, in a convenient form, all the intelligence 
regarding the movements of the enemy, furnishbd by the local 
authorities and others. 

I will begin from the* first start by the Indore forces from 
Dholepore,/ and I hope to show that amidst many difficulties, 
and the perplexity of conflicting evidence, timely warning was 
given to and acted upon by the military authorities. 

The Indore mutineers had been* talking of marching on Agra 
ever since they arrived at Dholepore, now above a month ago. 
After the Neeinuch brigade left Muttra to join them, they gave 
out ev§ry day that they were going to march the next to Agra. 
“ The nvolP’ had been so often called out, that when it did ac¬ 
tuary move, it was at first difficult to distinguish fact from mere 
report 1 . 
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It is the more satisfactory therefore to find that, the very 
iday on which the Indore force broke ground, on the same 
evening warning was given both Iby Major Macpherson and 
myself. * ... 

They moved on the' 6th October. , About 8 o’clock that 
evening, I reported that intimation had been brought, to me of 
the whole, Indore force being at Muunia, ten miles this side of 
Dholepore, and of a considerable picket being at Jajow; jpid 
at the same time said that there were other and conflicting 
statements, and that a portion of the Ijidore force fBigltt have 
been mistaken for the whole. The intelligence was regarded 
by Major Macpherson and myself as so important that we both 
(he unknown to me) troubled Colonel Fraser and (Lionel 
Cotton with it at an unusually late hour of the night. 

7th October ,—On this day 1 submitted a njcinornndu^l, 
recounting the conflicting evidence. There was no doubt that 
a large body was at Munnia, hut it was’ questioned whether 
the entire forces had evacuated Dholepore. The cominqjj 
talk of the camp was stated to "be an attack in if few days on 
Agra ; and various preparations at the Ghats leading to Agra, 
—one or more huge ladders, store? of pegs and planks—were 
mentioned, showing unequivocally their intention t8 cross. 

Upon the whole I concluded that, although there might be a 
doubt as to whether the Indore mutineers had moved with 
their entire force on Munnia, “ at the same’time there were so 
many concurrent testimonies received both by others and myself 
of the whole force being at Munnia, that we ought to be 
prepared for that contingency.” 

On this day successive letters and telegraphic messages were 
despatched towards Khumlowlee, and to Colonel Grcathed, 
stating the dangers in winch the town and environs of Agra 
were placed from the threatened attack of the Indore troops, 
urging an early ^advance by the moveable column, and direct¬ 
ing that, in case of any delay, 500 cavalry and a troop of 
horse artillery should bo pushed on with the utmost rapidity. 
These were all despatched between 10 a! m. and 2 p. m. 

8th October .—On this day* frequent intelligence cam€ in to 
us. At midday I reported its purport in a memorandum. 

I reviewed the movements of the Indore force on the 6th 
and 7th. 

I stated that the main body of these mutineers, with the ar¬ 
tillery, were believed to be at Munnia, and that a portion of 
them were Expected to move on that day to Jajow,‘which is 
about eighteen miles from Agra. 

I stated that parties of sowars had crossed tie Obtunghan, 
and talked of passing overby different ghats ^ that one party 
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was at Kagarole, about thirteen miles distant., on the banks of the 
Kharee, and close to the Akbala ghat, by which they talked of 
crossing ; that camp equipage was reported to have reached 
Tehra, about eleven miles from Agra on the metalled road, and 
close to the Oosra ghat; “ and it is stated,” I said, “ that they 
have caught the Zemindars of' Koora and Shiamshabad, (vil¬ 
lages on this side the Kharee ) and -ordered them to have sup¬ 
plies ready for them at Kukooba, a village a short stage from 
thisrfm the Jaiow road.” Kukooba is only about five or six 
milesn’frrr/ cantonments. . 

The danger appeared to me so imminent that,! raised the 
question of opening the Futtehpoor sluices, and throwing such 
a voltfine of water into the Kharee as to render it impassable ; 
and I said I would have recommended the measure “ had Co- 
l#lel Greathed’s coTumn not been so close at hand.” 

This memorandum was, as usual, sent to Colonel Fraser and 
Colonel Cotton, the former of whom regarded the danger as so 
irnmcdiate and pressing that 1 was directed to forward a co.py 
to Colonel G»eathcd, which 1 did at 2 £ v. M. ; “ dgain urging 
on himrthe necessity of sending 500 cavalry and a troop of 
horse artillery on at once, so that they may, if possible, reach 
this to-moriow (the 9th), for if not we may be compelled to fight 
the Dkolepoor mutineers alone and under great disadvantages .” 

Thus the danger was anticipated of c not improbable attack 
on Agra on the 10th, if not on the 9th. 

Another letter was Written to Colonel Greathed on the 
same day in which I said that “ the enemy had made prepa¬ 
rations for crossing the Kharee to-morrow, (9th), and will 
then be within an easy march of Agra. The whole force de¬ 
clares its intention of attacking the fort, and we must be at 
once prepared to repel and chastise them.” “ The speediest 
movement to Agra” was on these grounds again urged, and 
the cavalry and horse artillery directed to be sent forward 
with all despatch in advance of the main coluifm. 

More alarming reports and messages can hardly be conceived 
than those in the aftefnoon of this day, the best of spies Hutteh 
Singh*one of Mr. Phillips’s, was*sent to me; I considered his 
evidence so important that I submitted it (notwithstanding 
that it was little’more than confirmatory of my previous me¬ 
morandum) to the chief commiseioner and Colonel Cotton. 

It stated that Shaupoor was quite evacuated, the whole force 
with all,the guns having advanced on us; that the enemy had 
been joirfed by the Neemuch Brigade; that the force had left 
Mupiia, crossed the Ootunghan, and wfere now encamped at 
SWn, which it reached early in the morning. Syan is some 
fifteen or sixteen pules fr'om this. , 
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Their intention was distinctly stated of proceeding next to 
the passage of the Kharee. Their contrivances for the purpose 
were indicated, huge ladders to be thrown across the narrow¬ 
est part of the stream, stores of planks were collected on the 
border to facilitate the passage. “To-morrow morning (the 
9th) they would be at the Khareethey wer&to have store 
godowns at Tehra on„the o.ther bank, and keep their supplies 
there. “ They all talk of coming to Agra, and say they will 
take the fort in three days.” 

In submiting this evidence I stated that I considered re¬ 
liable, and regarded the danger as so imminent that 1 suggested 
a reconnoissance, or continuous mile pickets, to give us intelli¬ 
gence of our enemy’s movements. 

9th October .—On this morning a reconnoissance was made 
under Lieutenant Vere, by the militia cavalry. They fouryi, 

I believe, the enemy’s horse in force on this Side, for they 
were fired upon and obliged to turn back, and they were 
pursued to within two or three miles of Agra. • 

I considered this -as a complete substantiation of all the i?P- 
telligence and warnings which I had submitted ; and, r>,ow that 
bodies of cavalry were insolently sweeping this bank of the 
Kharee, and advancing close even to the cantonment, 1 believed 
that military precautions, as a matter of course, would be 
maintained to prevent a surprise. 

Numerous messengers came in during the day, but they did 
little more than corroborate the alarming fact already esta- ■ 
blishedby the attack and pursuit of our reconnoitering party, 
that the enemy were already in great force on this side the 
Kharee river. I would only have misled had I mentioned all 
the reported intentions of the enemy, for though one witness 
said that they spoke of having their guns on the 72nd parade 
ground on Saturday, most of them alleged that Sunday 
would be the day, and it may really have been the day origi¬ 
nally intended,Hhe mutineers having hastened their passage on 
the night of the 9th to anticipate our reinforcements. 

On the forenoon of the 9th, I wrote *as follows to Colonel 
Greathed:—“The enemy is'eneamped on the other side of the 
Kharee, and professes to intend a passage of that river to-day. 
They will probably find it a more difficult matter than they 
fancy to transport their heavy^ guns across the stream, which 
is deep. But the main body of their force may , if they choose 
to risk the thing , crass over to-day, and to-morrow■ beard us in our> 
fort, and plunder the city. Hence our urgent anxiety to be 
provided with cavalry and another troop of horse artillery. 
We want this in advance of you, lest these desperadoes should 
cast themselves suddenly upon us. As far as we can sefe, the 
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enemy is playing the part of a mad man, and thrusting hia 
head into the lion’s jaws.” 

At 9 i\ m. I wrote again.—Our'reeonnoitering party has 
come in. Numbers of the cavalry have crossed the Kharee, 
and our party was fired on—300 infantry had crossed. This 
looks as if thfcy meant to come on. The cavalry are spread¬ 
ing over the country, and will b e committing all kinds of 
excesses and outrages.” 

Penally, so urgent was flic danger felt to be, that Captain Pat¬ 
ton rotte-out to Colonel Great-bed’s Camp, to convey personally 
the chief commissioner’s' pressing demand for a prompt advance. 


List oflnurrlers committed in the city during July 1857, with notes 

of rewards recommended for the apprehension of Criminals. 

Mr. IJubbs-rd, teacher, Agra Government College, on the 
5t.b July 1857, at Chowkee Kullan Khan, killed by the police 
at Chowkee Kullan Khan by gunshots, and latterly by sword; 
Ifhem Singh Ranged, fied Mad ho Khan liavildar, reward Us. 
200, Hqrdial naiok Its. 150 and Mendoo Khan cliowkecdar 
Rs 100.' 

Mr, Allen, pensioner, on the 5th July 1857 at pay chowkee, 
doors broken open by a mob of police and Mahometans, and 
killedfled Secuuder’s Moonsliee, reward Us. 200, and Ram- 
zaan, his servant R§. 100. 

Mr. Alexander Derridon, Mrs Dcrrldon, one girl and one 
boy, on the 6th July 1857, at Kala Muhul, killed by five in his 
own house, others engaged in the murder ; Oorzoollah, fakeer, 
transported for life; fled Durrooa, Ram Purshad Mookhtar, 
Elbe Bux butcher, Moluh Bux, Jan Mahomed and Ahmud, 
Rs. 150 each. 

Mr. Christie, on the 6th J uly, at Mayee Than, called from 
his house, chased, and killed by a mob in Mayhee Than, his 
head was put on the cotwalee chubootra—fur ther enquiry; 
l-iuchmun released. Ram Bux, under trial; fled Kullun Bur- 
kundaz and Malley Khan, reward Rs. 150 each. 

Mr. Latpburn, on the 6th July, at Bagh Moozuffur Khan, 
killed in his own house by gunshots and sword-alashes; fl^d 
Balkishen, Goojur, Peerbux and Rulieem Khan, reward 150 
Rs. each. r 

Major Jacoby, on the 6th July, Nowmehla, murdered by the 
Mawatees, of neighbouring bustees, and his servants, also Me- 
watees in his own house ; Joheree Khan hanged ; fled Emam 
Khan and Khewaniee Khan, reward Rs. 150 each. 

Mr. Piaggeo, on‘ the 5 th- July, at Chilee, mobbed in 
Cliilee, while . running away, killed by three; many others 
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in collusion ; IJkber Khan hanged; Zehoor Khan, and Ruheein 
Klian, hanged ; fled Munghoo, reward Rs. 150. 

Roostum and Peter, on the 5th July, at Kuttra Kummul, 
killed in their own houses, by the complicity of the Mohulla 
xiobehs; Abdoollah, transported for life' Ruheen^Buksh, Goolab, 
Mohumdoo, Meeroo, and Peengun, hanged; fled Pali Khan, 
Kurreem Bux, Boodhoo, Kumzanee, Kullamut Chotay Khan, 
Nunnay Ivhan, reward Rs. 100 each. 

Mi\ Lewis Maxwell, on the 5th July, at Gujjda ^fttllah, 
followed into his house and killed by tWo Nujeebs; fled Kulloo 
and Sulture, reward Rs. 100 gaeh. 

A drummer, on the 7th July, at Purtab Poora, wcj.t into 
Chumaries’ houses and was killed, Bood ha Cliumar on security; 
fled Ooinuda, Uxnmur Singh, Nunda, Bhojun and Khooshalee, 
reward Rs. 100 each. 0 

Mr. and Mrs. Dennis, on the 5th July at Rekab Gunje 
killed in their own house by a mob; Mamnoo and Umursen 
Klian released; fled Mundoo, Jibabut Klian and^Zulioor Kiras, 
reward Rs. 100 each. 

Mr. Anthony, on the 5th July, killed while hfding in 
an Indigo vat; Ubdool Huyieed and lvasim Alge released, 
Dooi'ga Pershad, on security ; fled Wazeer, Ishree and Hurdeo, 
reward Rs. 150 each. , 

Mrs. Conlan, on the 5 th July, at Poora, killed by Nub boo 
chowkeedar; Muuglee on security; fled Nutlioo chowkeedar, 
reward Rs. 150. 

Mr. J. Danslem, on the 5th July, at Wuzeerpoora, killed 
by Mewatecs and butchers; fled Butteeae, Meeno, Cadur, and 
Mithoo, reward Rs. 150 each. 

Mrs. Matthews, on the 5th July, at Bagh Moozuffur Klian, 
went and killed in her own house ; fled liamzanee, Choutay, 
Fazul, Kanna, Toolsee, Rooppa, Kdoray, Munsookha, Lulloo 
Azees Moolah knd Hyder Chan l'akeer, reward Rs. 100 each. 

Mr. Hare and son, on the 6th July, at Gutteeali. Mr. Haro 
was killed in his own house, he was paralytic ; Gheepa, hung; 
fled Mulbunga and Mussutnat Chumchuxn, reward Rs. 150 
each. ' • 

Mrs. Thornton, on the 6th July, at Baylungunge, uncertain. 


Mr. Colvin’s Cares. 

His cares might well press on the strongest frame. The fa¬ 
bric of Government was falling to pieces all over the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces. High officials accustomed to command the obedience 
of millions, were hiding in the jungl'es,- hunted ^by their own 
guards, or holding desperate positions against hopeless odds. 

6 3 
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One cry for help arose from east to west,' Vibart and Robt. 
Thornhill at Furrackabad with a score of men around, with foul¬ 
ing pieces, were defying whole regiments—keeping thousands 
at bay; Major Raikes and John Powell holding out against hope 
at Mynpooria; .Probyn, the Magistrate of Furrackabad, hid¬ 
den in the hut of a friendly Zamindar; Cocks, "Watson, young 
Harrington, and a dozen English gentlemen at Allygurh with 
mutkieers on every side of them. In Rohilcund, iiajpootana, 
Cawfipaor ^nd Bundelcund silence—too often the silence of the 
grave. At Futtehpore' Robt. Tucker defending himself single 
handed against the villains whom ho had refused to suspect, 
and dving only when his last bulfet was expended. And so all 
over tfie country the English were at bay. Mr. Colvin ex¬ 
pected much from hh subordinates, but he had a heart to feel 
for their sufferings. He could not bear to give up station after 
station to anarchy; neither could he quietly see his trusted 
friends and officers butchered like sheep. The struggle con- 
sttmed him. ‘‘The wrath of God is upon us,” he exclaimed, 
“ if we .retire into the fort.” 

The Agra Volunteers. 

On Or about the 26th May 1857, when the whole country 
surrounding Agra was in a ferment of rebellion, and the city 
itself balancing between loyalty and dissilence, the late Lieute¬ 
nant Governor received intelligence of the distress of some of 
our countrymen who were shut up in the Mulloee factory, 
quite within the interior. Mr. Colvin immediately circulat¬ 
ed an appeal for volunteers. Numbers flocked to join in the 
good work. Those who had horses took their own. For those 
who had not, horses were purchased by Government wherever 
they could be found, regardless of expense. The ardour of 
the volunteers was such that within twenty-four hours a party 
of about forty composed of civil servants, military officers, 
assistants in Government offices and private gentlemen, had 
actually started upon their glorious mission, elate in heart and 
high in resolve. Many must still entertain a lively recollection 
of the animating scene presented round the ball room table of 
north-western hotel, where Messrs. A. Cocks, c. s., and Pat 
Saunders, Senior, acting as registrars, received and booked the 
flames of comer after comer. The factory was reached on the 
second night, and with the struggling light of early mom, a 
dusky crowd of half-rude forms was observed banging about 
the purlieus of the factory. On ceding in sight, the deafening 
cheer® exchanged between the volunteers aqu their cooped-up- 
countrymen sounded straDge in the pervading silence and de- 
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solation. The ‘ enemy’ proved a very prudent one. The black 
mass sheered off quietly enough, and the rescue was effected 
But the volunteers did not so sood return to Agra, Fresh pro¬ 
vision being sent out, they proceeded to Allygurgh, a post 
which the Lieutenant Governor was extremely anxious should 
beheld as it opened up the communication with*the Command¬ 
er-in-chief. 

It was now the 4th or 5th of June, and thoroughfare^ it 
was for the hordes of mutinied sepoys hastening in little armies 
from stations lower down to the great centre of Delhi, Aljfygurh, 
indeed, wcs a very dangerous pillow to thrust one’s head upon 
for a single night. The dismantled dak bungalow was made 
to answer for a dwelling, and the villainous city that^a few 
months subsequently proved so formidable to Greathed’s pursu¬ 
ing column and Montgomery’s punitive'force, ,was patrolled 
in peace by a handful of volunteers. The “investing party” 
were not however left in peace even lor a week together. 
Couriers would come hotly posting in (Mr. Watson, the magis¬ 
trate, had then a few sowars)*reporting, open mouthed, that a 
fabulous force of infantry, cavalry and artillery, was marching 
up, was but a stone’s throw on the Cawnpore road, and blessed 
Allygurh itself was their chosen encampment fof the day! A 
quiet order was given “to horse,” the meaning of which the 
volunteers had come ^perfectly to understand, and the magis¬ 
trate, the late gallant W. C. Watson, add the commanding 
officer coolly scanned the list of Goojur villages registered 
for punishment: then strategically selecting one clear of the 
rebels’ line of march, (for we were not half , a hundred 
to thousands), off the small party started, laying the flat¬ 
tering unction to their souls, that what might have been 
a flight was dignified into a detour to chastise the refrac¬ 
tory! The innocent imposition kept up the spirits of the 
volunteers wcyiderfully, and as they brought*in their victims 
and made examples of them in Allygurh, the illusion passed 
current with the natives too. In one instance, the rebels 
detached a strong body of cavalry in pursuit, who, as they* 
immensely out-numbered the volunteers, compelled them for 
several miles to beat a hasty retreat in the direction of Agra. 
But when our adventurers, cjisgusted with falling back, halted 
and formed up, resolved to brave the worst, amusing to say the 
bold pursuers pulled up too, and after a short hesitation turned 
back, at a walk. However they had the effrontery to send word 
that so soon as they had refreshed themselves and horses, they 
would drive the party to the fort-gates of Agra, a threat, 
which for reasons of their own, they never put into practice. 

The end of June had nearly arrive^. The country “teemed 
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and heaved with an infernal birth;” the population daily 
became more and more turbulent, an arm’s length from our 
men on the Delhi side of jtllygurh all was tumult, anarchy 
and bloodshed; the vicious city people were hostile and seemed 
only to crouch .before making the fell spring; the stream of 
military mutineers appeared to* swell and increase with each 
successive sun ; the whole scene low ered and darkened around 
the ^isolated volunteers, when they were startled with intelli- 
gence^of the mutiny of the Gwalior contingent. A detachment 
of this foreff with two guns occupied an outpost mid way between 
them and Ayr a ; and it therefore became at once imperatively 
necessary to pass this body, before they could get news of the 
miscoUfcluct of their brethren, and following their evil example, 
seize the opportunity of cutting off the few Europeans from 
Agra. Accordingly’ our countrymen by cover of night made 
one forced march into Agra, a portion who had no precious 
interests of family ties to draw them back to Agra, staying 
behind at a factoi-y five miles from Allyghurh. These gentle¬ 
men were Messrs. Cocks, o. ; W. C. Watson, c. s.; P. 
Saunders, Senior; Ensigns Marsh and Oliphant, Castle, lline, 
and Burkinyoung ; but resolute as they were, they were soon 
constrained lo retreat by moving through the ranks of a depu¬ 
tation of butchers and budmashes who had sallied forth from 
the city of Allygurh, armed with every Conceivable weapon and 
fortified with the intoxicating fumes of bhang. 

The Allygurh volunteers (now blended with the Agra 
militia) were permitted little tranquillity upon their return to 
Agra. Events thickened, and they were stationed as a picquet 
some miles out on the Muttra road, to watch and give infor¬ 
mation of the advancing mutineer Neemuch brigade. On the 
4th July, one of the advance videttes had seen and inter¬ 
changed compliments with a couple of the rebels’ patrols, and 
so Lieut. Jamesi the officer in command, comjnunicating the 
circumstance to the authorities, retired upon the plains before 
Agra, adjacent to Shahgunge. Here Major Prendergast, com¬ 
mandant, met the militia cavalry ^nd told them of the coming 
siyife on the morrow. The men were then dismounted and 
directed to picket their horses, when simultaneously with a 
roaring storm and a tearing shgwqr of rain, was heard from the 
opposite quarter of the road first a brisk fusilade and then a 
dropping fire. The Kotah contingent, false traitors, who had 
come to aid them in battle, had mutinied and discharging their 
pieces at their officers, had killed the serjeant major, nar¬ 
rowly missing the doctor. The militia cavalry, not quite forty 
strong, were alone on the field ' with these black hearts, yet 
Prendergast, dndaunted by fearfull odds, with only six of his 
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men (Rushton, Goodall, White, Kinlock, Hyland and Salt) 
galloped into the rebellious camjj, and favoured by the heavy 
rain and the confusion, positively, in view of the whole main 
body, secured their artillery of two guns with every charge of 
ammunition 1 The gunners at, once submitted, and surrender¬ 
ed. Prendergast now called up all the cavstlfy, and dividing 
the forty, pursued the fleehig cravens with one portion, while 
the other under Page was left to guard the captured and ry^ich- 
prized guns. The pursuit was by no means ft fruitless one. 
The Ivotah -contingent con*voy consisting of ei<*hty camels, 
laden with their small ammunition and their bedding and cooking 
utensils, was taken, the guard'over it cut up, stragglers put to 
the sword, and the rear ranks ot‘ the compact mass itself^harg- 
ed by the intrepid Prendergast. The hapd of Providence was 
over the volunteers that eve ! 

Next day was the 5th July, when the. battle of Sussia was 
won and lost, a battle wliic4i, however misunderstood and misre¬ 
presented by commentators at a distance from the scene of jujc 
tion, was in truth a singularly bold and brave* affair. If dis¬ 
graceful to the officer commanding, it was pregnant with glory 
to the soldiers engaged. With eminent courage, for nearly four 
hours, the troops presented a solid and immoveable front 
to the swarming enemy, -under circumstances disadvantage¬ 
ous in themselves, bift made doubly fatal by the blunder¬ 
ing leadership of their palsied Captain. Not the destructive 
thunder of the foes artillery, not the appalling numbers of the 
emboldened enemy could stir the firmly planted foot of the 
inconsiderable European force.* Then the enemy, di'iven at 
the point of the bayonet from the village which gives the battle 
its name, driven from the mangoe tope behind the village, their 
ammunition like that of our own expended, their largest gun 
leaped upon and spiked by the gallant old Colonel Fraser, 
were effectually cowed, and had actually broken ground, when 
horrible infatuation, Bi’igadicr Polwhele pounded the retreat. 
Gnashing their teeth in maddening rage, the victorious soldiers 
fell back. The routed eneipy, seeing no body running after 
them, stopped running away themselves, and now our humilia¬ 
tion commenced. The rebels harassed our retreat to within < 
range of the fort guns, an$ not a shell was sent in among 
them! During the battle the militia cavalry made a dashing 
charge into a body of horse who threatened the guns on the 
right. The little band seemed swallowed up for a time in the 
overpowering numbers of the enemy, and they returned not 
till after several of their number had- fallen. Among these 

* Part of 3rd Bengal Europeans, artillery, and milifia cavalry. 
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were O’Connor, Jourdan, the two brothers Horne, Smith and 
Carlton. Among the wounded oh this day were Prendergast, 
Rae, Blackburn, White, and Doyle. Many more had their horses 
killed under them, and it was a very small minority indeed 
that came off “.scot-free#” The, militia infantry steadily acted 
rear-guard in the retreat. The militia artillery, though they 
repeatedly volunteered, were sternly bid to keep their posts 
upon the fort bastion. 

“ Sussia” having been fought, the volunteer cavalry were 
for the ensuing seven weeks (alter 1 termination of the gratuitous 
immuration in the fort) engaged in all the little«retributive 
expeditions that were cai'ried on' against the circumjacent vil¬ 
lages, \‘hicli were silly, enough to imbibe, and act upon the 
popular belief of oqr extinction. 

The next battle was that of Allygurh, fought by Major 
Montgomery on the, 24th August 1857. DeKantzow, the 
gallant young officer who has played such a Conspicuous part 
before the public since his rashly brave conduct on the occasion 
of the mutiny'of the 9th N. L, at Mynporee, commanded the 
volunteer cavalry.* He was told to dislodge a body of 200 
irregulars on the left of the position. DeKantzow never 
aslfled for more explicit instructions. With a few words to 
the volunteers, he led on with his accustomed reckless daring 
a full length ahead. It was an ugly mdment. Th,e irregulars 
flinched not, and two minutes more would have' brought the 
immensely unequal numbers into deadly conflict. A cheer 
from DeKantzow was loudly taken up by the volunteers, and 
the onward dash was spiced with a yet greater vigor. This 
unstrung the nerves of the irregulars: they presented their 
carbines, waited till the volunteers were within shot, fired a 
frightened volley, and bolted in terror—as if DeKantzow and 
his white faces had the sleeve of Ilildebrond which fulminated 
thunder and lightning! This action was iparked by the 
uncommon valour of a band of fanatic Ghazees. Dressed 
in garments white as tjie driven snow they emerged from their 
ambuscade in a garden ; snapped their scabbards into two, 
flung the pieces from them, flourished their flashing scimitars 
aloft, shouted Victory ! Religion! and attacked the advance of 
skirmishers of the 3rd Europeans, with such frantic fury and 
desperation that it went hard with our men till the guns were 
.brought to bear. Three of the volunteer cavalry, Polites, E. 
Blacburn and Carrol, having new and restive horses, dismount¬ 
ed and joined the skirmishers. Polites was hotly pressed by 
three or four Ghazees, and though an athletic fellow he was 

* The volunteers on this occasion did not muster more than thirty ! 
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almost taxed *beyond his strength. Once secure, he dropped 
from exhaustion, and * his sword blade jagged like a saw. 
Blackburn, a capital marksman and cool as a cucumber, picked 
off one of the Ghazee leaders, a sinister-venerable-looking 
Moulvie. 

The next affair that Agra witnessed was the * battle of the 
10th October; but the volunteers being at the time in the fort,* 
while their horses were pickctted on the scene of action? lost 
the opportunity of sharing in its laurels. Vere, £age, Cripps 
and Morgan, more fortunate *than their'Companions, mixed with 
the 9th laticers and did well. t But the active part taken in 
this decisive engagement by the militia rifles, underpin enfc. 
Noble, should not be unmentioned. They were on the spot 
and out in the field with the earliest, it is even said that in 
the pursuit they with spirit charged and took a gun. 

Henceforth the mounted volunteers were occupied in the 
repeated raids and dours made from Agra into the country to 
bfing back the district pcoplfj, by arguments # of blows, ft)'ll 
proper sense of the duties due to governors by the governed. 
They continued to perform military duty to the close of Feb¬ 
ruary 1858, when the altered and improved postjire of affairs 
rendered their further services dispensable. They were twice 
publicly thanked by Government, once after the creditable 
Kotah affair, and again when their corps w,as dissolved. 

Their arms were presented to them to mark the sense enter¬ 
tained by Government of their useful, honorable and gallant 
services. The widows and orphans of those who had died 
upon the field were with liberal generosity provided for by the 
State. Not a few among the volunteers have already received 
good advancement in life, and those who remain have only to 
shew themselves worthy, and they are not likely to be neg¬ 
lected. 


The Battle of Agra. 

• 

In the battle wjth the Neomuch and Nusseerabad mutineers, 
our troops-, after having beaten the enemy, were obliged to 
retire into the fort, in consequence of their supply of ammuni¬ 
tion having failed. The loss on the side of the British appears 
to have been heavy, as forty-nine Europeans were killed 
and ninety-two wounded, making a total of one hundred 
and forty-one killed and wounded out of a force of about 
five hundred men engaged. The mutineers, after the battle, 

* They had gone, under a few hours leave to make preparations For* a con¬ 
templated march during the night against the very rebels Who attacked Agra 
so suddenly. 
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destroyed nearly all the houses in the cantonment, in which 
they were assisted by the budmashes of the city, and the pri¬ 
soners liberated from the jail. The European inhabitants, how¬ 
ever, had all taken refuge in the fort, which prevented a general 
massacre ; amojtg'thc peGple killed outside were Major Jacob, 
formerly in Scindiah’s service, and Mr. Hubbard, of the Agra 
college. 

Sti/ra Fort, 1 5th July, 1857.—My last I fancy was dated 
the 4th July. On that day the Neemuch mutineers, that is, 
the mutinied troops fro'in Neemuch, Nusseerabad, &c., were 
variously stated to be from thirty and forty to ten and thirteen 
miles »tjom us. On the evening of that day our mounted 
volunteers had a little brush with the Kotah contingent, which 
deserves special mention here. It was stated in one quarter 
‘ that many oPtliis force were staunch,’ whereas from the day 
these men marched in here, every one who had eyes to see 
and ears to hear, saw clearly that the whole body, especially 
the infantry, were unruly, disobedient of the orders of, arid 
disrespeptful to, their officers ; that in the language of truth, 
and the idiom of the prevailing language in every other part 
of the English dominion, excepting the N. W. Provinces, 
they were mutinous ; notwithstanding this, they were ordered 
to inarch towards Futtcypoor, Seekree, ,+o meet the mutineers 
from Neemuch. Not a few have declared that they were 
sent out of harm’s way. Be this, however, as it may, 
the Kotah contingent did not march far when they showed a 
disposition to join their kind—the Neemuch mutineers. Just 
about this time a small body of our mounted volunteers 
(about forty,) who had been previously sent to watch the 
proceedings of the enemy, little suspecting the true state of 
matters, rode up to this, in the estimation of somo who ought 
to have known better, formidable force, and to their astonish- 
ment found them preparing for an attack, idle volunteers 
halted, and for a time stood facing the Kotah warriors. What 
the sequel might have been, it is hard to say, had not the 
God of the Christians interposed* in behalf of his people, and 
sent a heavy storm, accompanied with rain, at the critical 
moment, which darkened the atmosphere, and the volunteers 
were directed to seek shelter. *• After the lapse of a few 
minutes, the Kotah contingent, fearing it is said, an ambush 
from the European regiment here (the 3rd Europeans) dis¬ 
persed in all directions; observing this, some of the volun¬ 
teers, about ten in number, made a dash for the guns, which 
they succeeded in taking after cutting down a number of the 
mutineers. r JJie guns were spiked, but whether by theclassie, 
or by one of our party, I cannot, amidst conflicting state- 
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ments, state with any certainty. The formidable Kotah con¬ 
tingent, so much dreaded by sojne of our authorities here,—. 
though we had a strong battery of artillery, and a regiment of 
European troops, able and willing enough to annihilate the 
whole of them—fled, and left the field, with, the guns, and 
some 100 or 150 camels laden with ammunition, &c., in the 
undisputed possession of some ten mounted volunteers. On 
all sides I have heard the conduct of the volunteers 
commended, all were loud in the praise of. the few : 
but T regret to add that *[ heard fto voice raised to the 
glory of Him who sent the storm, to the glory of Him 
who gave strength to the weak and perverjgd the 
judgment of the strong. This took place on the afternoon of the 
4th. That night ail the residents, including the Lieutenant 
Governor, and all residents with about a dozdn exceptions, 
were domiciled within the fort. Five-companies of the 3rd 
Europeans, with the artillery, the military authorities, and 
tile several bodies of militia, since embodied inty one, remaifietl 
out. On the following morning (Sunday) divine seryice was 
held in the hall near tbe So-called garden within the fort, 
and also in another marble .hall attached to tha terrace on 
which is the marble seat of the king of former days, the frame 
work of which is of lyhite marble, while the seat is a massive 
slab of black marble. The terrace overlooks the river Jumna, 
on the right is the famous Tajmahal on tbe opposite bank of the 
river, and on the left is the pontoon bridge with the custom 
house. The scenery as viewed from this terrace is magnifi- 
cient indeed, but I have to deal with matters of much greater 
moment than even the beauties of nature. About noon the 
foot, militia marched towards the fort and formed near some 
outworks recently thrown up to protect the retreat of the 
troops, which it. was from the first intended should march a 
few miles to meet the coming enemy. Soon after this we 
heard at the fort the sound of cannon, indicating unmistake- 
ably that our brave handful of troops* (about fifty infantry, 
forty to fifty mounted volunteers or militia, with six artillery 
guns) were'engaged in a hard contest against some 6,000 dis¬ 
ciplined native troops, of whom about 1,200, (some say 1,500,) 
were cavalry, and according to one party eight and to another 
twelve guns. Need 1 stop to pourtray the deep anxiety depicted 
on every sweet face within the fort walls, the silent wringing of* 
delicate hands, and the unobtrusive supplicatory looks raised 
above for the protection and safety of those engaged in a strug¬ 
gle which all knew would be a severe one, and a severe one 
mdeed it was. Our brave defenders all fought with a hearty 

a 3 
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good will; despite of the overwhelming number of the enemy 
—despite of the formidable array of artillery which the enemy 
had placed with great judgment, and despite of the half walla 
of huts of a deserted village in which the enemy had taken 
their position—^despite ail this, dhe gallant 3rd, aided by the 
artillery, had almost driven the enemy from their strong posi¬ 
tion. Hark ! here comes a horseman from the field of battle ; 
all hasten to meet him. ‘ All right my boys,’ is the loud response 
to silent enquiring looks, ‘ we are thrashing them well.’ ‘ Hur¬ 
rah!’ is the acclamation from a thousand manly voices gathered 
at the temporary outposts of the fort ; it is heard within, 
friendsjbasten to communicate the joyful tidings, all right, dear 
ladies; and many are the silent looks of gratitude and thanks 
raised to Him above r but listen, what report is this—an explo¬ 
sion, now and'another! On which side is this mishap ? Alas ! 
the sound of our cannon distinguishable from its being louder 
than that of the enemy, but too clearly indicates that our fire 
htitf slackened !, Another horseman, he brings a message from 
the brigadier, conveyances are required for the wounded. 
Two of our tumbrils were blown up, we must retreat, we arc 
short of ammunition. Why ! where is the reserve ammunition 
that had been ordered ? Still within the fort!! no cheering 
this time; indignation and disgust mark tl\e countenance of every¬ 
one present. The news reaches within; who can describe the 
anguish on the sweet weeping countenances of many a 

tender heart ? ‘ Do not cry, dear child, Mr.-is safe.’ 

* Thank God for it, but must I not weep for others that have 
fallen.’ Sweet child, weep on. Another, horseman, another, 
and another, some wounded slightly, some panic-struck. ‘ We 
are in full retreat,’ says one ; £ we have been beaten,’ utters 
another. Shame on the dastardly throat that uttered these 
lying words, we were not beaten, for here comes another 
horseman with a message from the brigadier* who tells a 
different tale. The enemy had been retreating from the 
village, one of their guns had been spiked by our bravo 
troops, who gave the mutinous soaundrels a thrashing they 
will not easily forget; but on our fire slackening,'in conse¬ 
quence of the explosion to two of our tumbrils, the enemy 
had returned to their position* and renewed the attack, 
so we had no alternative but to retreat. Two additional 
companies of the 3rd European were ordered to strengthen 
our retreating troops, who were being followed by a lai’ge 
body of the enemy with one gun, which militia were to 
march on to protect the wounded. The two companies 
left the fort jvith loud cheers, longing to be at the muti- 
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neers, but they had not the opportunity : the enemy did 
not follow our retreating troops above a mile, and then with¬ 
drew. The wounded now came*pouring in, and sad indeed was 
the sight; our ladies remained submissive and patient enough, 
but the soldier’s wives and others thronged fhe slope leading 
to the gate of the upper forf. Go in, there is? a darling, why 
remain here,’ was the persuasive advice of many; and as 
many replied —‘ Oh, sir, let me see into this one doolee that is 
coming.’ A number wanted to go further down the slope and 
look to an empty waggon stationed aside to be pwt out of the 
way. e They won’t iet us go and look into that cart. Do sir, 
let us go and see who are in there.’ No one, believe me, it is an 
empty cart.’ * Ah sir, surely you will not deceive us^ Do be 
reasonable, you arp but distressing the wounded.’ Scenes such 
as these continued until all the wounded were brought in, then 
followed the heroic survivors of the small band of our brave 
soldiers, and the congratulation and the blessings which attended 
them is beyond all description. I say nothing of those wjho 
mourn the dead. Of the militia, six were, killed, and thirteen 
wounded ; of the artillery, poor Captain D’Oyly was brought 
in terribly scorched, and has since died and three men were 
killed and sixteen wounded*. Of the 3rd Europeans thirty men 
were killed and sixty-two wounded, of whom eight have since 
breathed their lastthree officers were wounded, among whom 
was Major Thomas,"a truly brave soldier,*a general favourite of 
the men, and a gentleman of high literary attainments. . He 
was very severely wounded,.and Is in danger. These with five 
officers unattached, who were wounded, complete the number 
of the dead and wounded of this day’s hard fight; a very large 
number indeed compared to the small party engaged', not seven 
hundred altogether. Among the wounded belonging to the 
militia, you will observe the names of three civil servants, 
Messrs. Bramley, Outturn, and Oldfield. Great praise is due 
indeed to those of the civil service who have joined the militia, 
among whom I may name Mr. Colvin, the son of the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor. 

July 16 .—From the mere fact that all here, including the 
infantry and the artillery, sought the protection of the fort*, 
and that we arc still within its walls, you will naturally con¬ 
clude that we are besieged or are in hourly expectation of an 
attack. Nothing of the kind; we have not unarmed body, 
large or small, of', the enemy within twenty miles from us. The 
Neemuch mutineers had had a lesson taught them by our brave 
troops, which showed how puny were all their vaunted prowess 
when opposed.to Britons; and these self-glorying followers 
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of the false prophet, after sending a few troopers to set fire to 
the bungalows and the barracks on .the night of the 5th, 
walked off the next morning, knd are now, it is said, at Muttra, 
some sixty or seventy miles from us, towards Delhi. I cannot 
for the life of t me ascertain the reason why, the non-com¬ 
batants being protected within tile fort and garrison by the 
militia foot artillery men, our troops were withdrawn from 
the cantonment, and our property and our housc$ thus left to 
be destroyed by a few troopers and budmashes, that is the vaga¬ 
bonds about the place. The splendid shop of Messrs. Dalziel 
and Co. had everything in it destroyed ; its beautiful chan¬ 
deliers, &c., were all either stolen or smashed, and the shop of 
Messrs.^.. Johns and Co., and many others shared the same 
fate. The property of the Secundra Press is all gone; the 
Mofussilitc and the branch of the Delhi Gazetted lore, being 
private property, the managers thereof managed to save ma¬ 
terials but. sufficient to go on with ther.priuting of their paper; 
but the Secundra Press, was 1'eft to destruction. Since 
the 8tli, small bodies of Europeans have been to the eanton- 
ment arvl the civil lines, and have, unmolested, brought 
in a large quantity of furniture, &c., and I blush to add 
that many laying claim to the appellation bf Britons have 
not hesitated to loot the houses of the European inha¬ 
bitants, and have appropriated to themselves the property of 
others. In fact, I have witnessed deeds which truly dis-* 
gust me with many who claim a respectability of posi¬ 
tion. As for the arrangements made by the authorities 
within the fort, matters are improving. Most of Mr. Drum¬ 
mond’s loyal and trustworthy officials, including his special 
favourite, about whom I wrote in one of my letters, have 
decamped. Mr. Drummond himself has been removed, and 
Mr. Phillips appointed collector and magistrate in his place. 
One of the police peons was brought in the other day, and 
was recognized by a European female as one-of some twelve 
men who attacked her’ with drawn swords, when she was res¬ 
cued by some of her people. He was found guilty, and has 
been hanged. Several natives have been hanged since the 
^ lOtfh. Poor Captain Burlton, of the Gwalior contingent, 
* which mutinied at Hattrns I believe, died suddenly on Sun¬ 
day last, and his death is ascribed to cholera. We haye had 
several deaths here both among adults and juveniles. Dread¬ 
ful news from Cawnpore. It is also reported that the 
iqutineers joined by a large body of others with several 

f uns, howitzers, &c., will soon be upon us from Muttra; 
doubt.it. 
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Official Reports of the Battle of Agra. 

From Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Greathfd, Corndg. Moveable Column. 

To Capt. D. M. Stewart, Depy. Aset. Adjt. Genl. 

ft ft i 

Camp, Agra , 13th October, 1857. 

Sir, —In recapitulation df my hasty letter of the 11th In¬ 
stant, I have th# honor to acquaint you, for the informatics of 
the Major-General commanding the Delhi field force, that 
after a march of forty-four nfiles in twenty-eight. liours, the 
moveable eolumn under my command encamped on the 
parade ground at this station at*8 A.* M., on the 10th instant. 
At 10£ o’clock four guns were heard by us on our riglilTfiank, 
and the assembly was sounded. I galloped t,o the front, and 
found the artillery already in action, and the 9lfo lancers in 
their saddles formed up in squadrons. .The enemy had at¬ 
tacked our front and riglft hank with his artillery, which 
raked our camp. On seeing (liis, I moved with II. M.’s 8th* 
(the king’s) regiment, and the 4th Punjaub infantry (taking 
with me on the way the three squadrons of 1st, 2nd and 5th 
Punjaub cavalry) to the right, with the view of putfianking 
and capturing the guns on that flank. 1 must not omit to 
mention that, when I reached the front, three minutes? after 
this surprise, I found the whole of the troops, without excep¬ 
tion, drawn up-on their respective alarm posts, as if for parade. 

I extended the infantry along the road leading from the 
parade ground to the infantry barracks in skirmishing order 
with supports, with directions to advance to their front and clear 
the compounds of the enemy’s infantry. Taking with me 
the Punjaub cavalry, I then proceeded to the European bar¬ 
racks, and pointed out to Lieutenant Watson the open ground * 
upon which I conceived that he might work with effect. How 
admirably he di<^ so, will be seen in his own report. 

By this time the Agra 9-pounder battery came up, and I 
advanced it in support of the right flailk of the infantry, on 
the road leading from the fy-tillery parade ground, and the 
enclosures were speedily cleared. In doing this the 4th 
Punjaub infantry distinguished itself, as it did throughout 
the day. 

The advance of the infantry and battery enabled Lieute¬ 
nant Watson to make his charge and capture the guns and 
standards ; and after that, the enemy did not make any stand, 
although they continued to fire round shot as they retreated. 

I continued the pursuit to a village three miles on the Gwalior 
road, and halted to enable the left to come up. Here we were 
joined by the 3rd European regiment, who took tfieir place in 
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the line, detaching two companies tp support the Punjaub 
infantry engaged in driving, out the enemy, who still hung on 
our flanks in the jungle and topes on our right. Colonel 
Cotton, commanding the Agra garrison, then assumed com¬ 
mand, and thji pursuit‘was continued to the Khara Nuddee, 
with artillery and cavalry, the infantry finally halting at a 
Village five miles on the Gwalior road, where the enemy’s 
catfep had been pitched. The route was no* complete, and 
the whole*, face of the country covered with fugitives. The 
enemy fled across tlitf Khara Ntiddee under the effective fire 
of grape and round shot from our artillery. ‘The accom¬ 
panying return from Major Turner will-show that twelve guns 
were captured, and the enemy lost the whole of his tents, 
baggage, and ammunition. 1 ha\o reason to believe that 
scarcely a c&rt was taken across the river, and most certainly 
not one gun. 

The conduct of the troops engaged during the whole aflair 
■"•tfas beyond apy praise of minq; but it is my duty to bring to 
the spfeial notice of the Major-General commanding, their ad¬ 
mirable steadiness at the outset of the action when taken com¬ 
pletely by .surprise, and when a great part of the troops liad 
scarcely arrived on the ground. The quickness with which 
the artillery came into action under a t destructive fire, and its 
subsequent serviqes, was worthy of their reputation. The 
cavalry showed throughout the day that they were led by 
officers who combined steadiness and an eye for ground with 
the greatest gallantry. The infantry drove, the enemy flying 
from the enclosures, and pursued them for several miles with 
the most persev eriug resolution, and the conduct of the Pun¬ 
jaub infantry regiments, which had had no assistance from 
carriage during the march, deserves the most favourable notice. 
The sappers and miners were also, most steady and forward in 
the pursuit. I refer yo« for details of the operations on the 
left to Major Ouvry, as 1 was not able to leave the right till 
the enemy was in full flight. The cavalry and artillery 
marched over at least sixty-four tniles, and the infantry fifty- 
four miles of road, in less than thirty-six hours, besides mov¬ 
ing through fields during action. Captain Bourchier’a 9- 
pounder battery had marched in during the night from Hat- 
trass, thirty miles, without a halt I Jbpg to bring prominently 
to the favourable notice of the Major-General commanding 
tlyei gallantry aud unwearied exertion of the whole of the 
tngfbps engaged. The artillery under Major Turner, were led in 
$ manner which caused general admiration. Major Ouvry, as 
Us usd, did the most efficient service with his cavalry. The 
OA h lancers distinguished themselves under Captain Anson 
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during the whole day, and moat particularly in a gallant charge 
on a large body of the enemy’s sowars, in which they rescued 
a gun which had been temporarily disabled. 

The conduct of Lieutenant Watson, seconded by Lieute¬ 
nant Gough, Lieutenant Probyn, and*Lieutenant louhghus- 
band, is entitled to the warnjest praise.* These officers appear 
to have all the qualities which distinguish the cavalry officer. 
I am happy to* say that Lieutenant Yonnghusband’s injifties, 
though severe, will not detain.him long from his <Jpty. Cap¬ 
tain Hinde particularly distinguished himself in command of 
the 8th—-th*e King’s regiment—^-in the capture of an 18-pounder 
at a village, and the dispersion of the mutineers who aj^empt- 
ed to resist him. I have also to bring to the notice of the 
Major-General the services of Captain Gordon, commanding 
H. M.’s 75th regiment; Captain Green, commanding 2nd 
Punjaub infantry ; and Lieutenant Paul, commanding 4th 
Punjaub infantry. * 

My best thanks are due to*the untiring exertions and able* 
assistance of Captain Norman, Assistant Adjutant General ; 
Captain Roberts, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General; 
and Captain Bannatync, my Brigade Major—who rendered me 
most active aid throughout the day ; Lieutenant Ximeries, my 
orderly officer, also did good sendee. 

To the admirable arrangements of Captain Dickens, deputy 
assistant commissary general, it was owing that we were able 
to make the forced march from Hat-trass, and arrive in time to 
intercept the advance of the mutineers on Agra. 


From Major H. A. Ouvry , Comdg. Cavalry Brigade, 

To Captain Bannatyne, Major of Brigade. 

Camp jj, Agra, \\th Oct., 1857. 

Sir, — I have the honor to report, for the information of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Greathed, that on*, the 18th of October 
1857, immediately after arriving at Agra, and pitching our 
tents on the encamping ground beyond the cantonments, thb 
enemy, whose presence was utterly unknown, made a sudden 
attack on our camp With their heavy artillery. 

The 9th lancers immediately formed up on the left of the 
artillery facing the Gwalior road. 

* H. M.VSth Lancers* 1st Piny an b Cavalry; 2nd Ditto Ditto; 5th Ditto Ditto; 
Hodson’s-Horse * let Troop 1st Brigade, H. A.-; 2nd Ditto Ditto Ditto; No. 17 
Light Fiejd Battery ; Engineers ; H. M.'s 8th Foot; Bf. M.’s 75th Begt. ; 2nd 
Punjaub Infantry * 4th Punjaub Inftmtry ; Lieutenant Peaiwon’s 9-Pounaer 
Battery froia Arga, ‘ 
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On arriving in the field, I perceived a large force of the 
enemy’s cavalry advancing* on our left; they had reached and 
sabred the gunners of one gun. I immediately ordered the 
lancets to charge, which duty they did most effectually, kill¬ 
ing and dispersing them'entirely. 

Two squadrons of the 9th lai/cers, with Hodson’s Horse, 
which then arrived, took up a position, supporting two guns, 
whiffh kept a large cavalry force of the enemy at bay. and 
protecting the camp. c 

The three regitqentS of irregular cavalry formed up on the 
right of our camp under Cap/ain Watson, whose report I 
have herewith the honor to enclose. 

After an advancing cannon fire of some duration, which I 
supported with the* cavalry, the enemy gave way, and were 
pursued ten miles to the banks of the Kliareo Nuddec by the 
artillery and cavalry. Great numbers were destroyed, and all 
their guns, ammunition, and baggage fell into our hands. 


From Lieut. J. Watson, Second-in-Commd. l.st Punjaub Cavy., 
To Major Query, Commanding Cavalry Brigade, 

Camp, Agra, 11th Sept, 185?. 
Sir,—I n accordance with your instructions, I do myself the 
honor of making the following report of the circumstances 
which occurred in the right of our line in yesterday’s action 
with the mutineer’s force, and of the part taken- in it by 
the three squadrons of the Punjaub cavalry which paraded 
under my command.* “ 

Shortly after the enemy’s fire opened upon our camp, the 
three squadrons, mustering about 210 sabres, moved off 
towards the European barracks; Colonel Greathed who was 
present, informing me that beyond the barracks I should find 
open ground, from which I could operate with effect upon the 
enemy’s left flank. Passing the barracks I came under fire of 
the enemy’s guns and musketry. 0 I therefore proceeded at a 
trot to some walls close to their left flank, and there drew up the 
three squadrons in open column. After.waiting in this posi¬ 
tion for about five minutes I perceived a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for charging, and advancing clear of the walls, wheeled 
.into line, and swept down at a gallop on their flank, % 

The “effect of this was the instantaneous flight of the muti¬ 
neers they were too late to escape us, ana a large number 
of tjpeijf infantry and artillery-men fell under our sabres, and 
we captured tjiree heavy guns and five standards. 

* Scraadron 1st Puniatib Cavalrv. 1. Ditto 2nd ditto. 1. Ditto? 6th ditto. 
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Shortly after this, the whole of our line advanced, and the 
three squadrons falling in on the left of the road, joined in the 
pursuit, and turning off at the river to a ford about half a 
mile to the left of the road, captured two 9-pounder guns 
and numerous ammunition carts, &c.$ &o. Yfjd turned the 
guns upon such of the enemy as were within range on the 
opposite bank, and served tfiem for some time with consider¬ 
able effect. We formed the rear guard on the return to camp, 
which we reached about 9 P. M. 

The three squadrons lost in* this action, two inehTkilled and 
fifteen wouhded, and of the European officers engaged,* Lieut. 
Maclean was severely, and Lieuts. Probyn, Macdonell, and 
Plowden slightly wounded. 

Lieut. Younghusband, commanding the squadron of the 5th 
Punjaub cavalry, was, I regret to say, very severely injured 
by falling down one of the numerous dry wells that were 
scattered about the Bazire^ fields, through which we charged 
upbn the enemy. 

I need not assure you that the whole of the "European and 
native officers and troopers engaged, behaved throughout with 
the greatest gallantry, and I trust that you wijl be good 
enough to bring their services on this occasion to the favorable 
notice of the Government. 


The Scene after the Battle. 

Then came the rush* of weary soldiers to the canteen, 
which was close to our room and in the same barrack. Bloody, 
thirsty, covered with dust and Bmoke, the soldiers clamoured 
for drink. Beer, tea, wine and water were hastily given them 
by the ladies of our party. I could overhear their remarks. 

“ Ah my chummie ! My townie,” said one whose comrade had 
been left dead on the battle field. “ Faith and the Major 
(Major Thomas'} went at ’em grand,” said another. The long 
string of hospital litters passed through the fort gates. The 
gallant D’Oyley was carried in to die ; Young Williams 
was undergoing the amputation of a leg in the hospital j 
Richard Oldfield, under-secretary to'Government, was brought 
faint, and steeped in blood to.his young wife. I had a small 
teiit near the barrack, in this two wounded officers were 
lodged. * * * * * 

Soon the wounded began to come in. The hospital' 
clothes which Mrs. RaikeB (at Dr. Farquhar’s request) had 

* European Officers engaged : 1st Vunjaub Cavalry, Lieut. Watson, com¬ 
manding * Lieut. Mackenzie attached ; Lieut. Maclean, ditto. 2nd Punjab Chuahy, 
Lieut. Probyn, Commanding j Lieut. Macdonell, attached, 5tA Punjab Cavalry, 
Lieut Younghusband, Commanding* Lieut. Plowden, attached. 

1 , I 3 
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prepared, wjre most valuable ; indeed as Colonel Fraser said, 

■' they could not have provided for the wounded without the civil 
hospital clothing made up by Mrs. Raikes and the ladies of 
Agra. 

Bleeding, lacerated, 'burnt and contused, the sufferers were 
carried into the Motee Musjid or pearl mosque. In this 
“ marble ” temple, the most graceful building in Asia, rough 
wooden cots were hastily prepared, the matrasses, pillows and 
quilts, which the ladies in Agra fort had so long been making, 
were soon in full demand. Herb, covered with wounds, many 
of which seemed mortal, was carried the gall&nt Captain 
Jones, of Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers; Younghusband, too, 
came in surrounded by his fakhful Seikh soldiers, who had 
dragged him out* of the well into which the horse and 
all with twv> or three men on the top of him had fallen, 
whilst persuing the flying sepoys. Ere long the spaci¬ 
ous corridors were filled with sI6k and wounded men. Dr. 

• Farquhar requested Mrs. Raises to preside over the hospital 
arrangements. Of her labours and of those of many ladies 
who with her soothed and tended the sufferers, I will not say 
another w t ord. But I must describe the conduct of the 
British soldier in the day of sickness and pain. For weeks 
that the ladies* watched over their charge, never was a word 
said by a soldier which could shock the gentlest ear. When 
all went over and when such of the sick and wounded as 
recovered were declared convalescent, the soldiers in order, 
as they expressed it, to show their gratitude for the kindness 
of the ladies, modestly asked permission to invite their nurses 
and all the gentry and society of Agra to an entertainment 
in the beautiful gardens of the Taj. There, under the walls 
of the marble mausoleum, amidst flowers and music, these 
rough veterans all scarred and mutilated as they were, stood 
up to thank their country-women who had cjothed, fed and 
visited them when they were sick. Every lady in Agra was 
ready to join in this good work, and not one of them but will 
bear testimony to the delicacy*,of feeling and conduct, as 
„well as the hearty gratitude of these brave men. 

Death of Mr. Colvin. 

Notification .—It is the melancholy duty of the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor General in Council to announce the death of 

* The ladies were divided into watches, and attended day and night. To 
avoid teasing the men by too much nursing, they were in a small separate room, 
and ai stated periods went round to give tea, jelly, soda-water, coffee, soup, or 
to help in dressing the wounds of the patients. All was done under the orders 
of the medical officers. , 
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the Hon’ble John Russell Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Worn by the unceasing anxieties and labors of his charge, 
which placed him in the very front of the dangers by Which, 
of late, India has been threatened, health and strength gave 
way; and the Governor General in Council lifts to deplore 
with sincere grief the lossi *of one of the most distinguished 
amongst the servants of the Last India Company. 

The death of Mr. Colvin has occurred at a time when 'his 
ripe experience, his high ability, and t his untiring energy, 
would have*been more than usually valuable to the state. 

But his career did not close before he had won for himself 
a high reputation in each of the various branches of adminis¬ 
tration to which he was at different times attached, nor until he 
had been worthily selected to 'fill the lughest, position -in 
Northern India: and he leaves a name which not friends 
alone, but all who have bean associated with him in the duties 
of Government, and all who may follow in his path, will de¬ 
light to honor. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor General in Council directs 
that the flag shall be lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen 
minute guns shall be fired at the seats of Government in India 
upon the receipt of the present notification. 


Narrative of events attending the outbreak in 
the Allahabad District in 1857-58. 

From F. Thomas, Esq., Officiating Magistrate of Allahabad, 
To E. C. Sag leg. Esq., Officiating Commissioner of Atk 
Division. 

Dated Allahabad, the 9th Noijpmber 1858. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter No. 783, dated 8th May last, 
I have the honor to forward to you a statement of occur¬ 
rences from the*first commencement of the mutiny up to the 
14th of J uly last, when the fort of Delhi was taken, and the 
district completely cleared of rebels. Xhe statement has been 
drawn out • by Mr. Monteath, assistant magistrate, from the 
records in this office, and from the viva voce evidence of sever¬ 
al officers, who were in the station from the commencement 
of the outbreak. 

2. The first perceptible excitement in Allahabad was dur¬ 
ing that eventful period,—the first halt of May,—when the 
British power in India was'* receiving the great shock which 
first revealed the gigantic proportions of the storm which had 
been brewing. An almost simultaneous outburst was taking 
place in widely separated places. Lucknow, •Meerulf and 
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Delhi, Ferozepore and Lahore, and wherever such awful news 
was listened to, a. sympathetic excitement .might be expected 
to arise. The 12th of Maf, on which day the report of the 
emeute at Meerut reached Allahabad, ia the day from which 
was dated the, commencement of excitement here. Tales of 
mutiny and outbreak went their rounds in the ranks and the 
bazar, and along with them was also canvassed another mo¬ 
mentous question. The report of the proselytizing intentions 
of government was fast becoming a belief, both in the town 
and barracks; cringing native servants in some instances took 
Christian names to show their non-resistance to the soheme, 
and the general panic was indicated by the sudden rise in the 
price<>f grain and other articles of food. 

3. On the 17th, hews of the fearful progress and the 
awful character of'the mutiny at Delhi arrived; and on the 
18th the Eluropean community at Allahabad assembled to 
concert plans for united action, and,agreed on an alarm signal, 
in case of sudden disturbance. On the 19th, two troops,of 
tlie 3rd Oude.irregulars arrived'from Pertabgurh, under Lieu- 
tenant<.A. Alexander ; and on the following day, a letter from 
Captain Harding, saying that Sir H. Lawrence had des¬ 
patched these troops to be placed under civil authority here. 
Tweqty-five of these were dispatched for the protection of 
the treasury, another twenty for the jail, and night patrols were 
arranged from Darragunge by the jail up to the treasury. In 
the fort were a wing of a Seikh regiment (Ferozepore regi¬ 
ment,) and one company of the 6th N. I. The rest of the 
6th N. I. were in their lines between two and three miles 
from the fort. Soon after this sixty European invalid artillery¬ 
men were brought from Chunar, and constituted the only 
European element in the garrison of the fort at the time of 
the mutiny. Such was the disposition of troops in this sta¬ 
tion during the next eventful and anxious fortnight. Seikhs ; 
sepoys, and a few invalided Europeans inside the fort, and 
sepoys and Oude irregulars outside. Some there were, espe¬ 
cially officers, who, through all the alarming news and alarm¬ 
ing symptoms, trusted to the last the fidelity of,the native 
troops in the station. Others there were, who distrusted the 
sepoys of the 6th, but who relied still on the Seikhs and irre¬ 
gulars, and looked to them as the great counterpoise to the 
other dangerous element. There were others, who looked 
with equal distrust on all native troops whatsoever, and who 
regarded the few invalid European* as the only safety in case 
of danger. It was then a question of great moment whether 
die treasure should be removed into the fort or not ? If it 
was, fie outbreak might be precipitated, and-a fresh tempta- 
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tion added to the uncertain fidelity of the Seikhs. This ques¬ 
tion, we shall see afterwards, one # most fortunately decided in 
the negative. On that decision, which was based on a des- 
• patch of Sir H. Lawrence, may be said to have depended the 

{ n-eservation of the fort; for if the Seikhs, who were inside, 
lad had the treasure in thefr possession, they would in all 
human probability have seized it, and joined the rebel cause. 

4. But at the time we are talking of, this decision ha^i not 
been arrived at; and magazine carts and bullocks were placed 
in the treasury compound, ready to remove the treasure to the 
fort, if deemed advisable. While these precautionary mea¬ 
sures were being made, the’general excitement among the 
natives was rapidly increasing. The disaffection of^the 6th 
N. I. was openly talked of in the bazar. ,A report got abroad 
that Government had fixed the 25th as the daj* to issue the 
objectionable cartridges; and for that purpose they were to be 
paraded on the glacis of*the fort, where a commanding fire 
would enforce obedience to the order: but the sepoys, it jvas 
said, had determined neither fo use the cartrid<£e, nor to trust 
themselves on such dangerous ground. It was no usc’publish- 
ing in the bazar, or asserting to the men, that such reports 
were devoid of the slightest'foundation; they too* well suited 
the excited temperament of both people and soldiers, to be 
easily divested of thefr apparent probability. On the after¬ 
noon of the 22nd, Sekundar Khan, risaldhr, in charge of the 
irregulars, posted at the treasury, informed Captain Hardinge, 
(commanding irregulars,) that lie had been asked by the sou- 
badar of the 6th guard to join in preventing the removal of 
the treasure if attempted, and this was soon after confirmed by 
the duffadar, informing'Alexander, (2nd in command,) that he 
and the sowars had been asked to join. The Magistrate, Mr. 
Court, reported this to the officer in command. Colonel Sirnson, 
who intimated shortly afterwards his intention of repairing to 
the fort, whidli he considered his proper place. Mr. Court 
strenuously opposed this measure, whicli he considered to be . a 
virtual abandonment of the cantonment, and almost certain 
therefore to lead to an outbreak of the bad characters in the 
city, and probably to the rising also of the out-stations. lie« 
was fully persuaded also, that the regiment would refuse to 
march to the fort, and that the attempt to make them do so 
would only precipitate the mutiny, which it seemed of the ut¬ 
most consequence to postpone. Small detachm ents of European^ 
were marching up to Allahabad, whose arrival before an out¬ 
break might change the face of affairs, but whose very exis¬ 
tence would be perilled by its taking place before. Ou these 
objections being made. Colonel Simeon abandoned the plan. 
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5. On the evening of this day, (22nd) Mr. Court, Colonel 
Simson, Mr. Chester, (commissioner,) and Captain Hardinge, 
met for consultation, and determined to remove all women and 
children into the fort early next morning; but that no male 
should be allowed to enter it, as it seemed of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to postpone any disturbance outside. At 4 on the 
following morning, (23rd,) Colonel Sim son and Captain Birch 
informed Mr. Court of the total abandonment of last night’s 
plans. Captain Birch had been appointed commandant of the 
garrison, and orders had»been issufed, directing other Officers 
to repair thither. Mr. Court objected, but in vain?; and by 
10 a. M. his anticipations were fulfilled, by a regular flight to 
the fort'iif men, women and children, carrying with them all 
the property they co\dd. Mr. Court again remonstrated, and 
the orders were at last cancelled. The non-military portion 
of the community werp formed into a volunteer guard, and the 
city and station were patrolled by them, accompanied by police, 
sowers during the night. On the 24th, Mr. Court stationed 
a company of the 6th in Khooshroo garden, and sent his own 
tent there. Reports of the amalgamation of the 6th and 
Seikhs were -rife, but. the contagion had not yet done its work 
in full, for in the evening two Mewatees were handed up by 
the 6th; as having entered their lines to tamper with their 
loyalty. The 25th was the Mussulman and many there¬ 
fore were the fears it brought with it. The day however 
passed off quietly. 

6. In tjie evening a parade of the 6th regiment was held, 
at which the sepoys, who had given up the spies, were pre¬ 
sented with the ranks of naik and havildar, and the prisoners 
were removed to the central prison. On the following day, a 
sepoy of the 6tl#complained in a mutinous way of the promo¬ 
tions of the day before, by which he had been superseded. 
Colonel Simson believed he was unsupported by the men 
generally, and the officers declared their entire ‘confidence in 
the regiment. The spiels, who had been given up, were re¬ 
moved to'the fort, as information of an attempt at release by 
Mewatees of Sumdabad and Russoolpoor was received. Mr. 

* Willock, joint magistrate, also was posted to the jail along 
with a company of the 6th. Froqi the 27th of May to the 
3rd of June, everything seemed gradually re-assuming its 
wonted peace and quietness. Offices were re-opened, and 
business in all quarters recommenced. Fear began to subside 
and those European detachments which arrived, were forward¬ 
ed on to Cawnpore ; yet qll this t was but the lull before the 
storm while the feeling of insecurity in the European com¬ 
munity was dally lessening, the schemes for their destruction 
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were daily being matured. About this time a telegraphic 
message was received from Sir H. 'Lawrence,'* advising not 
in any way to trust the Seikhs ; and to this advice, as has al¬ 
ready been mentioned, is due, in all probability, the preserva¬ 
tion of the fort. The intention here hkd been, case of neces¬ 
sity, to remove the treasure to the fort, where the Seikhs were 
stationed ; and had that been done, the possession of the trea¬ 
sure would have formed one of the strongest possible tempta¬ 
tions to them to join the absorbing tide of mutjpy. Sir H. 
Lawrence’s message showed*to all the* extreme danger of the 
ground on*which they were resting, and the absolute neces¬ 
sity of not trusting too implicitly to any native trooyg what¬ 
soever. From that date (June 4th) the lull of quiet began 
to be broken up, and the rising storm to gather rapidly around. 
Telegraphic communication, with both east ahd west, was 
broken off, and the dak coachman hurried back, with the 
news that Benares was fti flames. The meditated outbreak 
httd been there precipitated by the energetic measures of Gblo*- 
nel Neill, and both Seikhs and sepoys mingled together in the 
general mele,—had shared in the general destruction in which 
it ended. The news that th t e 13th irregulars, with the native 
and Seikh regiments, having escaped from Benares, were in 
full march on Allahabad gave a more definite shape* to the 
alarm. The storm had long been known to be gathering, but 
people knew not on which side to lbok for its bursting. 

7. Now all eyes were directed to the Benares road, and 
even the indefinite fear of mutiny within, gave place in a 
great measure to what was now considered a certain and defi¬ 
nite danger from without. 

8. Measures Were at once taken by the authorities to 
meet this supposed danger, (June 5th) and'so entirely did 
they regard it as the one imminent danger to be met, that 
steps were taken, which the result proved to have been 
very unwise. A company of the 6th N. I., under Lieutenant 
Hicks, was sent to Daragunge, and two nine-pounders, under 
Lieutenant Harward, were* put into their hands by Colonel 
Simeon’s orders, though a strongh remonstrance was made 
against it by Captain Russell of the artillery.f Means were ’ 
also furnished by the ghat establishment for destroying the 

* Followed by a second telegram, as follows :—“ Keep every European at 
Allahabad till you are strong enough to hold the fort, lieeall any going to 
Cawnpore if possible.” These messages, and an anonymous letter, saying 
the Seikhs had agreed to join provided they could get the treasure into the 
fort, which information was corroborated' by little circumstances I observed, 
made me refuse an offer made on the 30th of May to take the coininto the 
fort.—M. A. Court. 

t Also by the commissioner and magistrate. 
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passage by cutting away two or more boats, and sowar pic¬ 
kets were sent out on fhe Benares road. Every European 
was ordered to the fort, and there, to the number of sixty-four, 
they were at once embodied, armed, and placed under a 
European officer. During the whole of this day (5th,) great 
alarm was felt, but few probably thought how soon, and 
in what way, the danger would develop itself. The night 
passdd off peaceably, and the morning of the 6th June, 
dawned in cyitward quiet on the city and the station of Alla¬ 
habad. Several Europeans had refused to enter the fort, 
either from a belief that there .was not just cause for such 
a step,^)r from unwillingness to abandon all their proper¬ 
ty to plunder, and several, this very morning, who had 
previously gone to the fort, returned to their houses, and 
to this is owing in a great measure the bloody character 
which the mutiny was enabled to assume. At 6 a. m. the 
6 th N. I., who had volunteered with enthusiasm to march 
agiinst the iqsurgents at Delhi, were paraded to hear 
read to fliem the letter of thanks from the Governor Gen¬ 
eral in Council. The men seemed highly pleased, and 
eheered-loudly. The European officers were more than ever 
confirmed in their implicit reliance on the fidelity of their 
men; yet in three hours and a half Jhis loyal eheer wa3 
changed for the slio,ut of mutiny and murder. At 9-15 A. M. 
the mutiny broke out at Darragunge. Lieutenant llarward 
in vain tried to stem the tide. The sepoys who had turned 
out all accoutred, rushed at the two guus, seized them and im¬ 
mediately commenced dragging them towards cantonments. 
Lieutenant Harward then galloped off to Lieutenant Alexan¬ 
der, who, was posted with two troops of 3rd Oude ii-regulars 
at Alopebagh, between Darragunge and cantonments. The 
latter officer at once ordered out his men, and they obeyed, 
though very tardily ; and by the time they \yere ready, the 
noise of the guns being dragged along the road to canton¬ 
ments could be distiiectly heard, Harward despatched a 
short note to the fort, informing Brasver of what had happen¬ 
ed, and then set out with Alexander and the irregulars in pur¬ 
suit of the guns.* They soon came up with them, and the 
order to charge was given. Only three men followed their 
gallant leader, who fell, shot through the breast, in the volley 
.which met them. All but one or two irregulars now joined 
the mutineers, and Harward had again to escape for his life. 
This firing was the first intimation, to the fort and station, of 

* II at ward didjiot accompany Alexander, at least so the thirty-six sowar* 
who remained true asserted. 
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the outbreak. It was at first almost universally thought to 
indicate the approach of the exyecthd enemy xrom Benares. 
Harward’s note* first told the truth to those inside the fbrt, 
but it did not so quickly reach those outside, f There was a 
large gathering in the 6th mess-house that evening of seventeen 
officers, including eight unposted cadets, who haa just arrived. 
The officers talked of the fight, which had probably commenc¬ 
ed, and were eager to share in its success. The bug]* at 
this time sounded at the 6th lines, and thither many- an officer 
hastened. But the call was tf treacherous one; as each officer 
arrived, hd* was deliberately murdered. Colonel Simson was 
received with a volley, but mahaged to escape into the fort, 
as also did Captain Gordon, Lieutenant Hicks, and*Ensign 
Currie. Of the cadets, only two escape^, Messrs. Pearson 
and Woodgate. They, together with Lieutenant Hicks, were 
at Daragunge when the mutiny broke out, as mentioned be¬ 
fore. Lieutenant Harwaid managed to escape. These three, 
however, were not so fortunate; they were taken prisoners' 
by the sepoys, and marched triumphantly towards cantonments. 
They had just reached the mess-house compound, wh(?n sud¬ 
denly a shout and noise were heard in the direction of the 
treasury, and the sepoys rushed off, it is supposed, to secure 
their share of the plunder; leaving their three prisoners 
standing alone. They* immediately made for Hick’s house, 
and as they passed along the road, bounding the mess-house 
compound, they distinctly heard inside, the firing and shouts 
of murderers and the shrieks of the murdered. They at 
last got into Hick’s buggy, and drove to the banks of the * 
Ganges at Pappliamhow ghat, where they swam across the 
river, and going down its left bank, till they came opposite 
the fort, they again swam across and landed at the fort walls, 
inside which they soon managed to get. Meanwhile the work 
of blood and destruction had no lack of hands to perform it. 
Early in the mbrning the jail gales were thrown open, and 
3,000 ruffians from its wards, and m^ny thousand Mewateea 
and other miscreants from $ie city, rushed eagerly to help 
in the deeds of that night. Soon the whole horizon, looking 
north and west from the ramparts of the fort, became one ' 

* (Arrival.) 

f A rooket fired from Daragunj convey to the sepoys in lines notice of the 
outbreak there. It was answered by a return rocket, and the alarm was sound-, 
ed. Tlie officers of the regiment were assembled at the mess, together by 
with eight unposted cadets, whom Colonel Simpapn would not allow to go into 
the fort. They imagined that tire Benares insurgents were arriving, and 
hurried to lead their men to the attack. The regiment did not move until all 
the European officers had assembled, when thfe regiment fired e* movie' upon 
them. 
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mass of flame and lurid smoke, from which issued the yells 
and shrieks of thousands ofinfuriated devils doing the work 
of murder and rapine. By morning’s dawn, thirty-one Eu¬ 
ropeans had perished, and it may be as well that the details 
of but few of so many murders are known with any certainty. 

Next day s&w the green flag ' of the prophet waving over 
the cotwalee, in acknowledged harmony with the scenes of 
bloqd and atrocity around it. While these scenes were being 
enacted outside the fort, a crisis of inexpressible danger 
had passed ^iff within its wall in our favor. When it was cer¬ 
tain that the 6th N. I. had mutinied, it became necessary of 
course to disarm the company 'of that regiment within the 
fort. <This was accomplished by Lieutenant Brasyer, with 
consummate courage, temper, and tact, ably supported by 
Captains llgzlewood and Russell. The company of sepoys 
was assembled near the main gate: they had their muskets 
loaded, for they had been ordered to load by Lieutenant 
.Williams, on the first sound of firing, when it was thought* to 
be an attack of the enemy without. The Seikhs were drawn 
up in fiont of the barracks, facing the main gate, and before 
them the guns manned by the European invalid artillery¬ 
men. The volunteers occupied posts previously assigned to 
them on the ramparts. One party being over the main gate, 
looking down upon the sepoy guaref. It was an exciting 
moment when the Order torpile arms was given, and the se¬ 
poys stood hesitating what to do. Two guns were at this 
moment brought up in a menacing position; one bore on the 
flank of the company, the other swept the main gate. The 
port-fires were lighted, and the carbines of the artillery men, 
and the rifles of the volunteers, were all equally ready for 
the worst, should it come. The disarming was at last accom¬ 
plished without bloodshed, though not without the most evi¬ 
dent desire to resist on the part of the sepoys. One man 
even cocked his gun, as Lieutenant Williams' was taking it 
from him. After this two other .sepoy guards were disarm¬ 
ed without resistance, and the wjiole were turned out into 
the ravelin, whence they were turned outside next day, being 
allowed to carry off all their private property.* The Seikhs 

* On being called upon, to disarm the '6th, the Seikhs hesitated, and camo 
forward breaking into knots. This was the acmo of the crisis. Brasyer, with 
great tact got them into the mam gate, employing them in pulling up draw¬ 
bridges, &c. Russell went off with the invalids to bring up guns, and the volun¬ 
teers to keep the 6th in cheeky Russell brought up thioe guns. The two first he 
podjjKei; through the main gate, in cuse of the Seikhs making a rash. The 
.loaded with grape, lie pointed at tke 6th. Then Brasyer, with forty of his 
trustworthy men, disarmed, the sepoys, and the imminent danger passed over 
fit the ‘time. 
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after this became steadier and quieter, and the European com¬ 
munity in the fort could again breathe freely. During the 
night the few irregulars who had remained staunch, came 
in, bringing with them the body of their officer. Lieutenant 
Alexander, who had been shpt as before relafgd. His body 
bore witness to the mad cruelty of his enemies, for, besides 
the shot in the breast, which killed him, were sabre cuts all 
over his head and face. Great confusion existed inside* the 
fort for some days, owing partly to the absence on jjuty of the 
commissariat officer. Lieutenant Davidson, and the murder of 
the fort adjutant. Captain Birch. The confusion was greatly 
increased on the 9th by a party of volunteers and Seikhs 
being sent out to bring in stores from the Governments team. 
Agency premises, &c.,—Messrs. Hamiltoa’s godowns. But 
first the volunteers, and then the Seikhs, took to indiscriminate 
plundering; and as the plunder was principally wine and 
brandy, the result was ver/ general drunkenness, and insubor- 
diifation, both then and afterwards, in the fort. * 

But to return. On the very morning after the mutiny 
i. e on the 7th June, a small -party of fifty 1st Madras fusi¬ 
liers, under Lieutenant Arnold, arrived at Jhoosee,, where the 
Benares road meets the bridge-of-boats. They were wearied 
and exhausted by a forced march: but the bridge was in the 
hands of the enemy, and no boats could Ije found. It was 
not till late at night that a Governftient steamer, which was 
lying at the fort, was despatched to bring them across, though 
the fact of their arrival was known in the morning. On the 
9th June, another small detachment of the same regiment of 
fifty-seven men, under Lieutenant Beaumont, arrived, and drop¬ 
ped down in boatsto the fort. They had been attacked on the 
road by the villagers of Kutwa, and had lost their baggage, 
though no lives. On the 11th June, Colonel Neill himself 
arrived with forty more men, and immediately assumed com¬ 
mand. He at Once set about taking measures for re-organi- 
ring the force within the fort, and commencing operations 
against the enemy without. *It was high time that such mea¬ 
sures should be taken. The insubordinatibn in the garrison 
had reached a very dangerous height. The Seikhs weie daily 
more overbearing and unruly Every thing they could lay 
their hands on, they considered lawful plunder, and both they 
and the Europeans went in and out of the fort almost at plea¬ 
sure. Colonel Neill, with equal caution and promptitude en¬ 
forced a more strict discipline, and kept the men occupied 
by the operations he commenced outside. Up to this time the 
rebels had been employed in daily burning and destruction. 
They were closely investing the fort, though doing nothing 
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actively against it. They held the bridge-of-boats, partially 
destroyed, and occupied ip force the important post of Dara- 
gunge at the Allahabad end of it. Nothing had as yet been 
done to dislodge them from any point or disturb them in any 
way. The guns of the* fort commanded Daragunge and the 
bridge-of-boafe, but not a shot bad been fired. The morning 
(June 12th) after Colonel Neill’& arrival, fire was opened on 
that, quarter by bis orders, and lie at the same time attacked 
it with a party of fusiliers and Seikhs, drove the enemy out, 
and secured the bridge. It was at once repaired, and was 
ready next day for the crossing of one hundred more fusiliers, 
under Major Stephenson, who‘had left Benares, at the same 
tim e aS-Colonel Neill’s party. On the 13th June, the native 
parts of Rydgunge and .Ihoosec were attacked, and cleared 
of the enemy by a party of volunteers and Seikhs under 
Mr. Willock, joint magistrate.* Next day (June 14th) the 
steamer Jumna arrived with another detachment of fusiliers. 
The Seikhs, who had always be # en inclined to be unruly, were 
now removed' from the fort much against tlieir will, and can¬ 
toned outside on the banks of the J umna; thus leaving the 
garrison of, the fort entirely European. 

On the 15th June, a grand attack was made by a land force, 
consisting of fusiliers, Seikhs, and irregulars, on the suburbs 
of Rydgunge and Mootcegunge, supported by the steamer 
moving up the Jumna with a howitzer and some riflemen on 
board. The enemy were everywhere beaten, and followed 
up by our troops close to the city. So great was the terror 
caused by this day’s exploits, that, on the following night, 
the Moulvee and all his followers fled, leaving the two guns 
which had been seized at the outbreak, and a number of pri¬ 
soners, chiefly native Christians, behind. These were brought 
into the fort early next day. Among them was poor young 
Cheek, an unposted cadet, who died the same evening; his 
body covered with wounds and sores, and his 1 mind wander¬ 
ing. His sufferings from the night of the 6th must have been 
dreadful; he had escaped with severe wounds from the mess- 
house, and was picked up by a zemindar of the name of Mo- 
homud Tukee, by whom he was given over to the Moulvee, 
in whose hands he remained exposed and uncared for, until 
this time. Gopee Nauth Nundee, a native Christian and fellow 
prisoner, relates that when the Moulvee sought, by threats 
and wiles to make him abjure Christianity, this brave young 
officer would call out to him —“ Padree Sahib, never let go 
the faith.” Conductor Colemfm was another of those brought 

* Uydgunj held out for two days —vide next para. 
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in. He had escaped destruction with his family on the night 
of the mutiny, though not without severe wounds, from which 
he afterwards died. While kept* a prisoner in the hands of 
the mutineers, he recognized several Delhi sepoys among 
them. 

On the 17th June, the magistrate proceeded \o the cotwalee 
and there restored his own authority, and installed his own 
officers: no resistance was offered, and the whole place seemed 
deserted. On the 18th June, another expedition was made 
for the purpose of clearing and re-pccupying *the station. 
The steamer again was sent up the river, and a land force, in¬ 
cluding twenty mounted volunteers and two guns, penetrated 
the cantonments. This morning, however, cholera b»oke out, 
and in a very virulent form. Eight men were buried in the 
evening, and twenty next day ; and although after this it 
began to abate, and very rapidly disappeared, it carried off 
forty out of 100 fusiliers attacked by it. On its first appear- 
atiee Colonel Neill ordered all non-combatants out of the £ork; 
he had already sent off' two*steamer’s full of Women and chil¬ 
dren to Benares, so that the fort was now left to the troops 
alone. The European force was now rapidly increasing. Two 
more detachments of fusilieVs had arrived, (one oft the 16th by 
the steamer Coel, another on the 18th June.) making, at this 
time a total of fifty-Scvcn men of that regiment. A detach¬ 
ment of Jl. M.’s 84th, (100 men) under Captain Snow, arriv¬ 
ed on the 20tli, and on the 22iul June, the head-quarters of 
that regiment came up in the Calcutta. The Mirzaporc also 
brought 240 of the 1st fusiliers. Colonel Neill now began to 
make every preparation for despatching a relieving column to 
Cawnpore, with the least possible delay. The call for aid 
there was urgent, but the greatest difficulty was found in ob¬ 
taining any of the means of travelling, and at last, on the 30th 
of June, Major llenaud’s column started, with but few of those 
requisites. This column consisted of 400 fusiliers, 300 Seikhs. 
120 irregular cavalry, and two nine-pounders manned by the 
invalid artillerymen. 

General Havelock arri ved this day, (J*dy 1st) and on the 
following, the startling news of the massacre at Cawnpore wa«k 
received from Sir II, Lawrence. Next day, (July 2nd) it 
was confirmed by the report* of some eossids, but seemed yet 
almost too horrible to be believed implicitly. Havelock im¬ 
mediately halted Renaud’s advancing column, and prepared Co 
reinforce it himself with 1,000 Europeans and three guns. 
On the morning of the 3rd Jy.ly, he despatched a steamer with 
100 fusiliers and two guns on board, and provisions for Sir 
H. Wheeler, in case the news received might turn outfalse. 
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On the 7t.h July, Havelock’s column left Allahabad; on the 
15th, a further reinforcentent of '280 men of H. M.’s 84th, and 
on the 16tli, Colonel Neill followed by dak. 

While these . preparations and despatches of trpops were 
being made, tire work of restoration of order and stern retri¬ 
bution was daily going on. lumbers of those who had 
taken an active part in the mutiny*, still lurked behind in the 
hope #of their guilt being undiscovered, and day after day- 
arrests and capture of such were taking place. On the 22nd 
of ,1 uly, it was -deemed advisable tb issue the two first special 
com m issions (under Government notification No. 4,124 15th 
June, 1857) to Mr. Willoek, Joint magistrate, and Doctor 
Irving. v Two days afterwards, two more were issued to 
Messrs. Palmer and,, Sandys, and by their aid, the sternest 
justice was quickly and summarily administered. The rosult 
of such measures was soon visible in a wholesome fear pervad¬ 
ing all classes of natives,—plundered property was cast into 
the fields and roads by those who, felt that its possession was 
unsafe. 

The destruction ol public and private property was im¬ 
mense, everything combustible seems to have been burnt, and 
even the magistrate’s and sessions judge’s cutclierries which 
were fine masonry buildings, were reduced to ruins. The 
commissioner’s cutcberry, strangely enough, escaped, though 
it was a thatched bungalow, and all the records in it were 
saved, but of course the loss of records has been most com¬ 
plete in the others. 

As might have been expected, the outbreak in the sudder 
station was very soon followed by anarchy in the district. 
The seeds of mutiny had been scattered there, and in many 
parts the flame burst out with almost equal fury. In some 
eases the bloody deeds of the night of the 6th in Allahabad 
were reproduced in almost all their atrocity ; many a party of 
Europeans shut out from all aid endured for lonb the greatest 
misery, and experienced the most wonderful escapes. Five 
only actually perished in the district- 

One large party of railway officers were at Burwaree, about 
•twenty-four miles west of the city. On the afternoon of the 
17 th they assembled in Mqjor liyvps’ bungalow, and on seeing a 
large body of armed men approaching, they betook themselves 
to the top of a large water tank, where they remained for two 
days exposed to the threats and insults of the rabble around 
them, and to the fierce rays of the sun above them. They 
witnessed during this time the plunder and destruction of all 
European property in the neighbourhood, which was joined in 
with fiendish Exultation by all ranks and classes of natives. 
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Mr. Smith, another railway officer, joined them while there ; 
he and Mr. Thomas had started blether in flight, but the 
latter had been murdered in the way, and Mr. Smith himself 
wounded. On the 9th a party of 3rd Oude irregulars who 
had remained staunch, arrived to escort therti to Allahabad. 
Mrs. Ryves died immediately ’on being remove3 from the tank, 
from exhaustion and exposfUre, but the rest arrived safely in 
Allahabad on the morning of the 10th. There were «nany 
other small parties or single families, including customs’ officers, 
planters and merchants, who made their escape in different 
ways. Tvfo parties came in from Oude, one on the 14th, 
under Mr. Grant, escorted ny Ajeet Singh, talookadar of 
Mattoopore, from Partabghur and Sultanpore; and itie other 
under Major Barrow, escorted by liajah Runwant Sing, from 
Salone. This latter party, were ten in number,—Major Barrow', 
deputy commissioner; Lieutenant Swanson, and Mr. Carncgy, 
assistant commissioners; Captain Thompson, commanding 1st 
Oude irregular (mutinied 10th June) Doctor Gayer ; Liente* 
nant Chalmers, Adjutant; Mrs. Barrow, Mrs.* Swanson, and 
two non-commissioned officers. On the mutiny of ’the 1st 
Oudli irregular at Salone, they had been allowed, to leave the 
station unmolested, and were taken by the rajah to the fort of 
Dharoopore, where they were very kindly treated. On the 
receipt of satisfactory’* accounts from Allahabad, they were 
conveyed by the rajah to the banks of the Ganges. Here 
however he left them, for he was under the insane idea that he 
would be forcibly converted to Christianity if he ventured any 
further. It is most strange how deep and strong a hold this 
monstrous delusion had got upon the native mind.* 

The extent to which the outbreak in the station of Allaha¬ 
bad was earned out in the district varies very much in differ¬ 
ent portions of it. 

In the Doab pergunnahs the character of the outbreak was 
worse, and th'fe extent greater than anywhere else. The ze¬ 
mindars there were chiefly Muesulmep, and with scarcely an 
exception they joined their .brethren, with the object of exter¬ 
minating the English, and upsetting the iSovernment. Per- 
gunnah Chail w r as the worst, of all; the Moulvee was a resident* 
of Mahgaon, one of its villages, and every Mussulman there 
joined his standard. The Pragwal brahmihB of Allahabad, 
who were also foremost in the outbreak, carried with them the, 
Hindoo population. The district police went almost in a body * 
and for a short time the greatest anarchy prevailed. When 
our power again began to be jn the ascendant, and the Moul- 

* This is wrong. The rajah refused to take reward, as It would affeet his 
independence, and he said that he would not bind himself to support Uover 
ment in any way. 
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vee, with his followers, had fled, this portion of the. district 
was left almost entirely deserted, and the greatest difficulty 
was at first felt in doing anything towards its re-settlement.' 

In the Trans-gangetic pergunnahs the causes which acted 
to excite the ■/disturbances were different.* Religion had 
little or nothing to do with it. The villages in these pergtra- 
nahs were owned at the cession by large Thakoor families in 
1 arge®talookahs. The old zemindars, habitually extravagant, 
because by jiabit they live on plunder, became ruined by their 
extravagance and were <eold up by our rule and by our laws. 
The cultivator and poorer classes still continued tef look upon 
them with greater regard than the purchasers at auction, 
howevef long the latter may have been in possession of the 
property. The ex-*emindar and his family were still the most 
influential residents of the village. In most instances they 
received a kind of tribute from the poorer inhabitants, and 
helped them in return. 

* The auction purchaser, on the,other hand, was generally* a 
resident of the city, and never visited his village, except for the 
hateful purpose of collecting his rents, or enforcing his decrees. 
The people therefore naturally sided with the zemindars, to 
whom the outbreak seemed a grand opportunity. Of recovering 
their position. They first set to work to destroy and plunder 
everything European, and took forcible possession of their 
old estates. Of course therauction purchasers were our friends, 
and rendered every assistance in their power for the restora¬ 
tion of order. 

In the pergunnahs south of the Jumna the blow was less 
felt than elsewhere. Bad characters and disaffected individuals 
here and there assembled men, and burnt and plundered vil¬ 
lages, where any person inimical to them lived. Yet the dis¬ 
turbances never took fair root, and as soon as our position at 
Allahabad began to look more favorable, they in a great mea¬ 
sure ceased. This was owing principally to the'great influence 
with the three rajahs of Manda, Dihya, and Barrahad in the 
district. 

. These men hacK too much at stake to enter headlong into 
‘ the first outburst of disaffection. Their interest was more on 
the side of order than disorder, { and hence the cautious man- 

* A/ter the flight of the Moulvce, these pergunnahs almost settled them- 
helves inUo order, but watched the progress of the revolt in Oudh- V^hen 
Havelock retreated across the Ganges to Cawnpore—about the 16 th of Angust 
—the zeprindars of Otidh joined the mass, and the zemindars of this pat* of 
my district followed in their wake. Byjthe end of August, the only portion 
over which I could maintain authority was the grand trunk road and its 
immediiflte neighbpurhood, and this in consequence of' the daily passing of 
Europejan troops in force.—M. A. Court, 
t And the Bara rajah. 
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nerin which they w acted. The Manda rajah at .first took 
charge of the district ^police, and a^so of the treasure, which 
last,act would evidently secure* our favor if we won in the 
contest, and insure a rich prize to himself if we lost. 

* The other two rajahs were equally opposed to disorder, 
and by their neutrality prevented a generifi rising at the 
outset. As our position improved at the sudder station, their 
neutrality was of course changed to a more decided co-oper¬ 
ation in our favour. Such was the state of the district during 
the interval immediately succeeding tfre mutiny at Allahabaa. 
The Doab«population, led on by their Mahomedan zemindar, 
had risen with enthusiasm to take part in a religious war, and 
had marked their rising with the usual accompaniments of 
Mahomedan fanaticism. The rising had ljecn quickly checked, 
and a large proportion of the population had fl$d, leaving the 
district partially deserted. The Trans-gangetic pupulation led 
on by the old Talookdar *fami 1 ics had risen to restore the old 
ostler of things, and remained in arms against us. The Tjanq- 
gangetic population has, as before mentioned, “been restrained 
by local influences, and neycr openly tjjrew off' our •Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Doab and Trans-gabgetic provinces regained to be 
brought again under our rule by force of arms. In the former 
the task was comparatively easy. The continual upward march 
of troops, which for sometime took plaee along the grand 
trunk road, combined with the flight of all the worst charac¬ 
ters, very soon reduced pergunnah cliail to order. In pergun- 
nah Kurra, which was perhaps one of the most disaffected por¬ 
tions, open violence and plundering very soon ceased, and a 
sullen quietness took its place. In the remaining pergunnah 
of Utherbun, disaffection held for some time its last strong¬ 
hold in the Doab. 

Dhakun Sing, zemindar of Dhurawal, and other zemindars 
bordering on the J umna, continued for some time in open re¬ 
bellion. They were assisted by Hunooman Singh, an escaped 
convict, and Vilayat Hoosein, who rendered their assistance 
for the sake of the plunder and rapine hp which, they were 
thus enabled to indulge. Hunooman Singh had his head-quar-. 
tore at Koran, close to the line of railway where, in December 
1857, he began to fortify himself. At Mr. Court’s request, a 
force was sent by Brigadier Campbell, (15th December 1857,) 
which Buceeded in demolishing the fortifications, and dispers¬ 
ing the . party* Hunooman Singh and his followers, finding 

* This paragraph is incorrect. 

L 3 
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they could no longer remain in their old hauhfce, sought an 
asylum with Dhakun Sin^h ip a small : cornor of the pergun- 
nah, of which Dhurawal is the centre. Here they were kept 
by the zealous efforts of Pearee Mohun, a Bengalee by birth, 
who had been appointed moonsiff at Munjhunpoor, and who 
created a strong Government party in the district. On the 
re-occupation of Banda, (April 19th) the rebels were obliged to 
deserfceven this corner, and dispersed in the Rewah territory. 
From that time the whole Doab has been effectively in our hands. 

In the Trans-gangetic pergunrfah the reign of disorder was 
much longer and wider spread. Nothing was dond to cheek 
it till January 1858, beyond sending out a force of Benares 
levies, tinder Mr. Mayne, for the protection of the grand 
trunk road and its,, immediate neighbourhood. In Janu¬ 
ary a force under Brigadier Campbell, left Allahabad, and 
driving the rebels before them, advanced the position held 
by Mr. Mayne as far as Phoolpoor. • 

• Ini.. January 1858, General prank’s column advanced *to 
Soraon, driving'tlie enemy before it into Oudh. Yet for some 
time th&y continuedi to infest the district, plundering and 
burning wherever they could, and retiring to their forts when 
pursued. Order cannot be said to have been effectually res¬ 
tored, until Brigadier Berkely took the stronghold of Dehion 
on the 14th of ,1 uly last. With that event, the disturbances 
consequent on the 'mutiny* may be said to have been subdued 
in the district of Allahabad. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Fendall Thompson, 
Officiating Magistrate. 

Allahabad, Collector's Office, 1 
the 9th November 1858. J 


From II. D. Willock, Esq., Joint Magistrate of Shah - 
jehanpore, to C. B. Thorniiiul, Esq., Commissioner of 
* Allahabad . * 

4 

Dated, Shahjehanpore, the 7th December, 1858. 

Sir,—I have the honor to forward a narrative of events, 
occurring during the month of June 1857, and succeeding 
months, in the Allahabad division, of which I was an eye¬ 
witness, and my subsequent adventures with General Have¬ 
lock’s force. 
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2. My departure from Allahabad and late indisposition, 
have prevented my transmitting i| at Jan earlier date. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

H. D. WlLLOCK, 

• . 

Joint Magistrate. 

Shahjekanporc, 4 th December , 1858. 


The Mutiny of the 6 th Regiment Native Infantry qf Allahabad, 
ip June 1857, and subsequent events. 

1. - The mutinies which occurred at Barrackpore and Mee¬ 
rut in May 1857, placed the residents of AllahabacLon their 
guard against any sudden outbreak of the Native Infantry 
regiment stationed in % cantonments, *and iqeasures were 
adopted to prevent any rising on the part of the troops and 
city men taking place without warning being comftiunicated ; 
and plans were agreed upon and made known to the residents 
for a general meeting at a fixb'd spot in case #f an outBFcak*. 
When the first symptoms of disaffection in the army, appear¬ 
ed, the 6th regiment N. I., with a few native artillery-men, 
were the only troops stationed in Allahabad. *In the fort 
there were no guards, save the usual company of the sixth 
on duty at the main g&te. 

2. As the danger seemed to increase, application was made 
to the Brigadier commanding the division, for detachments of 
other regiments that could be spared, and accordingly a party 
of invalided artillery-men, under Lieutenant (now Major) 
IfazleWood, from Buxar, 200 Seikhs of the Ferozepore regi¬ 
ment under Lieutenant (now Lieutenant Colonel) Brasyer, 
and a body of irregular cavalry under Lieutenant Alexander, 
were sent. The artillery-men and Seikhs were quartered in 
the fort, and the cavalry were posted in patties through the 
station. As each day passed, some fresh rumour was circulat¬ 
ed regarding the state of public feeling in the city. Agents 
of the rebel leaders were evidently busy poisoning the minds 
of the people. The domestic servants lea^it and believed, for 
they would not take the trouble to enquire into the truth *o£ 
the report, that several boat-loads of adulterated flour were 
moored at the river bank, to be sold forcibly by the magistrate 
to the bunneeahs,, and a panic and an outcry was the result. 

‘ The bazar was closed, and it was very evident that an outbreak 
in the city would follow an emeute qf the soldiery. The men 
of the city warned the magistrate against the fidelity of the 
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sepoys and the sepoys cautioned their officers and the magis¬ 
trate against the city po^plq protesting against the tales that 
had been circulated of their lukewarmness towards Government. 
They went so far as to give up two Mahomedans, who, they 
said, had entered their lines and attempted to lead some of the 
men astray, fthile at the same time they were sending their 
own men into the cavalry lines td tamper with the troopers. 
It Wfts evident that a crisis was at hand, and ladies and children,., 
were at last removed into the fort. 

'3. On tile arrival of the news df the outbreak at Benares, the 
sepoys of the 6tli regiment protested their loyalty 'in stronger 
terms than before, and induced ‘the officer commanding their 
regiment and the station to post two guns, guarded by a com¬ 
pany of their own qorps, at the head of the bridge road lead¬ 
ing to Benares, to oppose the crossing of a body of mutineers 
said to b(A marching on Allahabad from Benares. Captain 
Hicks, and Ensigns Pearson and Woodgate, commanded the 
.infantry, and Lieutenant Harward the artillery. A com¬ 
pany had also been posted at the jail, where I had taken up 
my quarters by the magistrate’s direction. Matters stood 
thus on the 5th, when a telegraphic message was received 
from General Wheeler at Cawnpore to this effect :—“ Man 
the foKt with every available European,” and in consequence 
every resident unconnected with the’ native regiment was 
directed to repair to the fort, and there take up his residence. 
A few disregarded the order, believing it to be merely the 
result of the many panics that had been witnessed lately. 
Among those who unhappily disobeyed, were Captain Birch, 
fort adjutant; Lieutenant Tunis, executive engineer"; Mr. 
Archer,merchant; Mr. Boilard, merchant; and Mrs. Bollard, 
ajpul many other Eurasians. The night of the 5th passed by 
quietly, and on. the 6th we again returned to our houses, 
entering the fort at sunsest. By this time the garrison had 
been organized, and the “ vuliuiteers,” one hu'ndred and ten 
in number, were armed,from the arsenal, and told off to their 
respective posts. At 8 o’clock tf\at evening, the different de¬ 
tachments marched to the batteries, and sentries were posted 
• on the walla of the fort. At 9 o’clock a rocket was seen to 
be fired from the direction of the bridge, and a corresponding 
one from cantonments. Shortly afterwards a musket shot 
from the direction of cantonment was heard; another, some 
straggling shots; then a peal and roll of musketry, as if a 
regiment was firing in parade. So many looked-for dangers 
had passed by, that even now false ideas and hopes were en- 
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tertained. As the firing was less .distinctly heard, it was 
tainly hoped that the expected Benafcs rebels had entered the 
station, and were being driven out across the Papamow ghat, 
so regular was the musketry. Fvr some long time nothing was 
known of the cause of the diring. *Not a irjan was able to 
leave his post; and it was only when the volunteers were 
ordered to the main gate that the truth was learnt. The regi¬ 
ment had mutinied, and had murdered the officers whorrf they 
had cheered and sworn fidelity to only three house previously. 
The two <?uns stationed at the bridge had been seized by the 
company posted there, and Lieutenant Ilarward, after escap¬ 
ing and warning Lieutenant Alexander, (in charge of the 
irregular cavalry,) returned to relate the fate^of thal gallant 
officer, who had been shot by the men the 6th, while gal¬ 
loping up to the cantonment to the scene of tlfc firing. The 
surviving officers shortly afterwards made their appearance, 
and recounted the tale of treachery and blood. Thirty-nine 
Christian souls fell that night Directly the fijring ceased? the 
work of destruction commenced, and tlnf.prismiers of/ho jail, 
and bad characters of the-city and neighbouring villages, 
finding themselves free from restraint, broke loose and joined 
the mutineers, first to plunder the treasury, and then to burn 
and destroy the station- The sepoys forming the guard at the 
main gate were at once disarmed, and ]>eing placed under 
charge of a party of volunteers, told oil' for the service, were 
turned out of the fort at daybreak. The whole garrison re¬ 
mained under arms that night, in hourly expectation of an 
attack, but all was quiet, saving the station, which resounded 
with the cries of the exulting population. In the meantime 
the men of the 6th, glutted with their plunder, sought to 
reach their homes with their gains, and accordingly abandon- ' 
ing their guns, left the staion, a disorganized body, the follow¬ 
ing day crossing the Papamhow ghat. On gaining the coun¬ 
try, the villagers, aware of the sums of money they carried, 
surrounded and attacked them wherevsr they appeared unarm¬ 
ed, for they had thrown away their firelocks to lighten them¬ 
selves. They afforded an easy prey, Jfed it is generally believed 
that few succeeded in carrying away their spoil. So com-* 
pletely scattered were the men of the regiment in consequence, 
that they have never since been heard of as a body. Of the 
irregular cavalry, about one-half remained faithful. These 
offered their services to the magistrate, and were directed to 
proceed to the railway station of Curwarec, and rescue the 
party of railway officials there besieged. They did so, and 
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conducted tlicm to the fort in safety. One Sunday, the 7th,'the 
first reinforcement arrived, consisting of a small party of the 
1st Madras fusiliers. Shortly after a second detachment of 
the Ferozepore^ regiment, and again other parties of fusiliers, 
and by the tim§ that Coldnel Neill arrived, a sufficient force 
was assembled, to enable him to take measures to re-occupy 
the station. At this time the city and suburbs were held by 
a body of rebels, under the now well known Monlvee Lyokiit 
Alee. This f man, a weaver by caste, and by trade a school¬ 
master bad gained some; respect in his village by his excessive 
sanctity ; and on the first spread of the rebellion, *1116 Maho- 
medan zemindars of pergunnah Chail, ready to follow any 
leader, pTfaced tjjiis man at their head, and marched to the city, 
proclaiming him a governor of the district, in the name of the 
king of Delhi!' His Head-quarters were fixed to the Khoosli- 
roo garden, where the two guns, abandoned by the 6th, 
were dragged, and there the rebel 'court was held. The first 
slop'taken by General Neill, after restoring order in the foH, 
was to .take possession of the village of Daragunge, which 
commanded the bridge. A detachment of fusiliers and Sheiks 
cleared the position, and it was finally held by a party of the 
Ferozepore regiment. This secured the safety of the bridge 
over tfie Ganges. The next step wqs to clear the city and 
station of the rebpls. One party sent to occupy the station 
was driven back, the rebels Toeing too strong, and daily encoun¬ 
ters took place between the insurgents ar.d detachments told 
off to protect foraging parties. The insurgents consisted 
chiefly of followers of the rebel zemindars of Chail, and the bad 
characters of the city and station, principally low-bred Mussul¬ 
mans and others, who were induced to take up arms, in the 
'hope of finding sufficient plunder in the station. No active 
movements were made by the insurgents, who were in fact a 
mere armed mob; but they were sufficiently strong to hold 
the city and station, and bid ns defiance. r faiey appear to 
have entertained an idca r of attacking the fort, for a white 
flag, mounted on g long bamboo; was found one morning at¬ 
tached to the palisades bflow the flagstaff battery; supposed 
to be one of the weakest points of the fort. Treachery was 
doubtless brewing among the natives employed in the fort, 
for on the eve of the attack on the city, the Ferozepore regi¬ 
ment, which inarched out to occupy a building in Kydgungc, 
was received, on passing a walled garden, by a volley from a 
body of concealed men, which disabled many of" the privates; 
and fractured the thigh of the adjutant. The intended move- 
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men Chad evidently been communicated by some one having 
access to the order book. The, fqi-ce now under Colonel 
Neill being strengthened daily, a final attack upon the city 
was determined on, and consequently, on the 17th of June, 
the plans were carried out., A jjarty of. fifty meft-of the Madras 
fusiliers, with a company ot volunteers under my command, 
with two howitzers, under‘Lieutenant Ilarward, proceeded up 
the Jumna, while G eneral Neill, vyith a detachment of the Madras 
fusiliers and the Ferozepore regiment, attacked the city by 
land. The steamer anchored at the 0 north side of the city, 
while the folunteers under cover of the guns and fusiliers’ 
lilies, landed, and co-operatiiig with the main body, drove the 
rebels from the town. The rebels fled precipitately, *and the 
station Avas occupied on the following day,without opposition. 
Thoughts Avero now turned to the situation of-the Cawnpore 
garrison under General Wheeler, avIio Avas known to be closely 
besieged by the mutineers/ A force avus accordingly organized 
by Colonel Neill for the relief Considerable difficulty wu ex¬ 
perienced in collecting carriage for the troops, from the state of 
the station and district; bu.t tlie relieving force Avas tfquippcd 
by the 30th, and started that evening. It consisted of the 
following troops :—400 men of the 1st Madras fusiliers; 400 
of the Ferozepore regiment, under Lieutenant (now Lieutenant 
Colonel) Brasyer; two nine-pounder guns, under Lieutenant 
Ilarward; and a party of irregular cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Palliser, composed of the loyal men of two mutinied corps. 
The column commanded by Major lienaud, (Madras fusiliers) 
was ordered to reach Cawnpore by forced marches, in conse¬ 
quence of General Wheeler having named a certain date as 
the last day the ill-fated garrison could hold out. At the 
same time a steamer proceeded up the Ganges, Avith a hundred 
men of the Madras fusiliers, to co-operate Avith the column. 
I accompanied the force, having been appointed to do duty 
with it as civil* officer by the commissioner. On the evening 
of the 1st of July, the fourth encamping ground was reached, 
Avhen a sepoy despatched by Sir Henry Lawrence from Luck¬ 
now, with letters to General Wheeler ai^l the magistrate,of 
Allahabad, arrived in camp. lie was the first*man to commu> 
nicate the tidings of the fate^ of the garrison. This tale was 
at first doubted, but bis story being corroborated by each 
successive traveller from the direction of Cawnpore, this intel¬ 
ligence was communicated to Colonel Neill at Allahabad, Avho 
in reply stated his suspicion that the story bad been propo- 
gated with a treacherous desigq, but ordered Major Eenaud to 
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proceed by short marches and shew no sign of a halt or retro¬ 
grade movement, adding\that a force.under the'command of 
General Havelock would shortly follow. The column accor¬ 
dingly encamped at Khaga on the 11th of July, and being 
joined by General Havelock’s force at midnight, the whole 
party reached'the village of Bilinda, four miles from Futteh- 
pore, the following morning. No information having been re¬ 
ceived, of the presence of any strong body of rebels in Futteh- 
pore, the camp was drawn up and tents were pitched. It ap¬ 
pears however that a fyree had been despatched from Cawn- 
pore in the meantime to oppose the progress of «thc British 
force, and from papers found in the office of the rebels deputy 
collector* Htckmut-oollaU, it appeared that the information 
afforded by the enemy’s spies regarding the strength of our 
column was entirely at fault, Ilickmut-oollah was directed 
to summon the neighbouring zemindars and the followers to 
oppose the march of the two companies of European sol¬ 
diers-* proceeding up the road until reinforcements were sent. 
This accounts fur the bold advance of the rebel forefi. On 
taking up a position, a reconnoitring party of the volunteer 
cavalry had been sent forward with Colonel Tytler, quarter¬ 
master general. The enemy perceiving their approach, took 
for granted the arrival of the small force expected, and acted 
accordingly. Colonel Tytler, riding batik to the camp, gave 
intelligence of the" presence of the rebels. The whole force 
was under arms immediately, and moved out to receive the 
enemy. The ground was most favorable for General Have¬ 
lock’s movement, and equally disadvantageous to the attacking 
force. The ground in front of the camp was firm and dry, 
while on the other hand the enemy was forced to proceed by 
the road alone, a morass on each side preventing their deploy¬ 
ing-into line, or bringing their guns advantageously into 
action. The consequence was that tlieir first gun was speedi¬ 
ly disabled by Captain Maude’s fire, and a pa&ic ensuing iu„ 
front, the whole force wjis thrown into confusion. The advan¬ 
tage thus gained was quickly followed up, and a retreat ensu¬ 
ed? The enemy h^»d the city of Futtehpore and suburbs for 
a short time, hut, unable to stand the steady advance of the 
infantry, and were soon forced to evacuate the position. The 
day was then gained. The whole of their artillery, con¬ 
sisting of twelve Government guns, was captured with their 
camp. In this engagement the irregular cavalry proved them¬ 
selves unworthy of the confidence placed in them from their 
previous good behaviour. On 4 the evacuation of the <;ity the 
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volunteer cavalry was ordered to reconnoitre the country to 
the left, while the irregulars were,ordered to the right. They 
proceeded some distance, when they came across a party of 
the 2nd light cavalry, amounted to about forty men. Our 
party (l accompanied the irregulars)»numbere<l' nearly a hun¬ 
dred men. The order was given to charge, wfien the muti¬ 
neers rode forward at a gallop to meet us, waving their swords 
as if to invite the irregulars to join them, and showed ^their 
indisposition to fight by their gestures. The irregulars pulled 
up, while the mutineers r&de round, them, clashing their 
swords agafnst theirs, while a few dashed in at the officers, 
who were, however, nobly supported by the native officers of 
the regiment. Some hand-to-hand engagement took place, 
and in the meantime a strong body of the light cavalry appear¬ 
ed in the distance, making for us, when the irregulars turned 
their bridles and fled. 

4. Nothing remained for the officers to do but to follow, 
and in a very short time the rngin body of the force was gained* 
Seven horses of the irregulars fell at a ditch, and their riders 
cut up as they lay. Among, those who fell was the*Iiissal- 
dar of the regiment, a fine gallant man, who had saved Lieute¬ 
nant Palliser’s life in the figllt when unhorsed, and who was 
among the last to fly. The men were subsequently disbanded 
by General Havelock’s order. The column halted at Fiitteh- 
pore on the 10th, to refresh the men who‘had suffered great 
fatigues the day previous. It, was then that Lieutenant Brown, 
of the 50th regiment, joined us. He alone had escaped from 
Humeerpore, from whence Mr. Loyd, the collector, Mr. Grant, 
the joint magistrate, and another officer had been forced to fly. 
lie had wandered from village to village for six weeks, well 
received by the inhabitants of some, and driven out by others, 
and arrived in camp, much exhausted by fatigue and exposure. 
He died at, Cawnpore of cholera, shortly after the re-occupation 
that station.* Several families of Europeans hiding in the 
district of Allahabad had been rescued by Major Renaud’s 
party previously. The cokynn resumed its march on the 14th, 
and on the morning of the 15th, reached t fre v illage of Oiuje, 
in the Futtehpore district, where a scconurebel force worn 
intrenched, ready to oppose our progress. The enemy was 
quickly dislodged, and was forced to fly, leaving their cannon 
again. A stand was made by them at the Pandoo river, a strong 
position, the only passage over the river being, in consequence 
of its swollen state, the bridge, behind which were the enemy’s 
intrcnchment.. One of the eneipy’s guns (two in number) being 

M S. 
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disabled by Captain Maude, and the infantry making a rapid 
advance, they soon gave way, and the - force bivouacked on their 
position that night. Information was then received of the 
position taken up by the rebels at the village of Aherwan, at 
the entrance to Cawnpore, where their chief evidently in¬ 
tended to stake his fortunes. This village is situated about 
sixteen miles from the Pandoo riVer, and General Havelock 
consequently determined to make the march as easy to his 
men as possible. The column accordingly broke ground at 
daybreak, and halted and breakfasted half way. At 2 P. M. 
the enemy’s position was gained. Knowing their strength and 
plan of defence, from the information afforded by spies, the 
General determined upon turning their flank. This manoeuvre 
completely prevented the enemy using their artillery with the 
effect that had been intended by their position, and intrench- 
ment by intrcnchment being taken in detail, the enemy" was, 
after a hard struggle, forced back. The state of the country now 
prevented Captain Maude bringing up his gun to the advance, 
and the temporary check in the progress of the line gave the 
flying rebels heart. They rallied, and again opened with 
their guns upon the column, which was now lying down in the 
open field. The repeated efforts to move the guns were of no 
avail,, and the enemy’s artillery remained unanswered. They 
gained fresh courage, and showed signs of advancing, the band 
playing in the ranks. General Havelock saw that that 
moment would decide the battle, and ordering the line to rise, 
he ordered a final charge. Discharge after discharge of grape 
swept the ranks; but the line pressed steadily on, and the 
enemy, dismayed by the cheers of the gallant line, turned, 
fled, and abandoned the city and station of Cawnpore that 
night. The next morning the force advanced, and encamped 
on the cavalry parade ground, on which the position held by 
General Wheeler was situated. As the column left its ground, 
the earth shook with the explosion of the peftvder magazinfp 
which was blown up by the guard before retreating. On that 
day the fate of the unfortunate ( ladies and children of the 
garrison was learjgft, and their remains were discovered in the 
well, where th'ey had been thrown after the massacre on the 
I5th. The first step taken was to secure a position, and on 
the 18th the force was marched’to Nawabgunj, at the extreme 
west of Cawnpore, the enemy having fled in that direction. 
A detachment was sent to Bithoor, which took possession of 
twelve guns left in the town, and destroyed by fire the pre¬ 
mises lately occupied by the t miscreant Nana. The relief of 
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Lucknow was the next object and, with the greatest exertions 
the passage of the Ganges -was effected o/t the 25th, and General 
Havelock, with 1,500 men, commenced his first advance upon 
Lucknow. The greatest difficulties had now to be contended 
against. Supplies were scanty, the weather was most unfa¬ 
vorable, and the troops suffered great hardships from the 
want of tents which were* not allowed to accompany the 
force, to enable the column to parch lightly, and save^thc 
necessity of weakening the force by detaching parties of 
infantry for baggage guards? On th<j 29th tin? village of 
Oonao was Cached, where the advanced body of mutineers was 
posted. The troops, in their usual gallant manner, drove 
the enemy hack, capturing their artillery. The# rebel 
force retired upon Basserutgunj, a strongly fortified village, 
four miles distant from Oonao, and situated qji the main 
road to Lucknow, Here again General Havelock gained 
a victory, driving the enemy back with' a heavy loss, and 
taking their guns; but disease and casualties had so- w^ak- , 
cned his force, and the strength of the foe wa? so apparent, 
that the idea of a further advance, with the hope of a success¬ 
ful entry into Lucknow wifli the force in the field, was aban¬ 
doned, and with heavy heart's the column marclujd back to 
the village of Mungrawa, where the troops took up # their 
quarters in the deserted huts of the villagei'S. I was then 
summoned by General Havelock to .join him, having in the 
meantime assumed the office of joint magistrate of Cawnpore, 
to which post I was appointed on arrival. Endeavors were 
then made to induce the peasantry to return to their homes, 
and printed proclamations were issued by General Havelock’s 
orders, assuring the people that the force had entered Oudh 
with the sole object of punishing the rebels, and calling upon 
all well-disposed people to assist the force. These notices 
had but little effect. The people, well aware of the besieged gar¬ 
rison, and seeing our backward movement, feared the punish¬ 
ment which they knew would await them on the part of 
the rebels, in case of any expression of’loyalty should we be 
unsuccessful. One family alone came forward, whose members 
afforded most important services in the time t?# need. Theif , 
head man, Omrao Singh, zemindar of Mungrawa, assisted by 
his relatives, procured provisions for the camp, workmen for 
fhe intrenchments, and information of the movements of the 
rebel. He removed his family to Cawnpore for security; but • 
on our re-crossing, his bouse was plundered, and lie suffered 
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considerably. He and his relatives have,‘however, been well 
rewarded by the deputy commissioner of Oonoa, in conse¬ 
quence of a representation oh my part of his services. In the 
meantime reinforcements were daily arriving at Cawnpore, 
and General Neill, who had reached, the station, was enabled 
to forward additional troops, swelling the force to 1,400 men, 
with two heavy siege guns. The second advance upon Lucknow 
was commenced on the 4th of August. The enemy in the 
interim had once more occupied Basseerutgunj. The column 
bivouacked that nighj in the ruin, on the plain in front of 
Oonao, and in the morning renewed the march. Tke enemy’s 
position was attacked with the shine result as before. Their 
guns wore taken, and they were dispersed. The victory how¬ 
ever \vas dearly gaiped. The force had sustained a heavy loss 
from the engagement and effects of the sun, and General 
Havelock was once more forced to retire. The village of 
Mungrawa was barely reached, when information was received 
that,a strong body of mutineers had reached Basseerutgunj, 
and were preparing to follow up our apparent retreat. Gene¬ 
ral Havelock had resolved upon re-crossing the Ganges, as no 
hope could be entertained of reinforcements for some time, the 
disturbed state of Bengal necessitating flic detention, in the 
lower provinces, of troops destined for Cawnpore. To secure a 
safe passage, therefore. General Havelock determined to attack 
the rebels again, who threatened his rear. All baggage was 
sent ovr the river and two days’provisions found, the only 
burden carried by the column. A third time the force advanced 
to Basseerutgunj, and defeated the enemy after a severe 
struggle with overpowering number, capturing two guns. The 
column renewed their march, and on the lOtli of August 
crossed the river in safety. At this time Bitlioor was again 
occupied by the rebel force, consisting of the mutinied 42nd 
native infantry regiment and detachments of corps with a large 
body of cavalry, together with a large assemblage of match-* 
lock-men, amounting Jo 4,000 men, with two Government 
nine-pounder guns., The Cawnpoje garrison, previous to the 
re-Crossing of the* force, was too weak to hold' the entire 
station, and the" rebels were in consequence emboldened, 
and made several demonstrations of their power. On one oc¬ 
casion, a party of sowars actually entered the station, and 
destroyed a police chowkee situated at the west of Cawn- 
pore. On Sunday, the 16th, General Havelock marched to 
Bithoor, and attacked the enemy’s position, which was one of 
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great strength ; the city in front, of which the entrenchments 
were thrown up, being situated on a/liill, and surrounded by 
a deep ditch, then filled by the Ganges. In front, ami in rear 
of this natural defence, were fields of thick sugarcane, which 
afforded excellent cover for the enemy. Our artillery con¬ 
sisted of twelve guns, including several mortars, which were 
not brought into action? and notwithstanding our superi¬ 
ority in this branch, the enemy made a most obstinate^ resis¬ 
tance, and it was only when one of their guns was disabled 
by the treachery of a Seikli*, who was fighting fh their ranks 
as an arteillery-man, that they broke from their position. 
This fact was communicated by the thanahdar of liithoor, 
who had been seized, and who effected his escape*on their 
fight. This man’s heart failed him on perceiving his country¬ 
men advancing, and driving home a round shot jvithout a car¬ 
tridge, he rendered the gun ineffective and fled. The gun was 
found thus loaded by the artillery officer in charge of the 
park, on examination. A slight resistance was made io the 
town, but the troops, vieing* with each othcKin the pursuit, 
drove them rapidly before them. Having only the Volunteer 
cavalry, General Havelock was enabled to follow the flying 
enemy, and the infantry being too much exhausted to inarch 
beyond the town, the rebels were enabled to cross the .Ganges 
at their leisure. Tht? force bivouacked at lJithoor that night, 
and returned to Cawnpore the ncxjL morning. The camp, now 
pitched on the cavalry parade-ground, waited the arrival of 
fresh reinforcements under General Outram. These consisted 
of regiments fresh from England,—the 5th fusiliers and the 
90th, with the addition of batteries of artillery and heavy 
guns. 

Abridge of boats was thrown up,in spite of the attempts 
of the enemy to oppose our crossing, a position having been 
taken up by them at Mungrawa. On the 19th of September 
preparations «having been completed, the force crossed and 
after a short engagement with the enemy, who were driven 
back to their position, the camp was pitched about a mile from 
the river. On the 20th *the advance vtais commenced, and 
shortly after leaving ground the action V ^9mmenced. The 
enemy, driven back to their intrenchmcnts, had their right 
flank turned by the infantry, which threw them into confu¬ 
sion. They fled, and were holly followed up by the'volun¬ 
teer cavalry, headed by Sir .lames Outram, and were forced 
to desert two of their guns. The pursuit was continued lo 
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Basseerufgunj, and for the first time the enemy suffered 
severely in their flight. , Volunteers -from their ranks had 
joined Major Barrow’s cavalry, and they now numbered near¬ 
ly 100 sabres. The troops occupied Basseerutgunj that night. 
The unexpected*movement of the cavalry caused such a panic 
in the enemy’s hanks, that the positions at Bunneo and Naw- 
abgunj were abandoned, and the whole force retired upon 
Luckpow. This march proved the most harrassing of the 
whole campaign, from, the uay of crossing to the close of 
the twentieth, the rain fpll in torrents. Officers and men were 
unable to change their clothes; servants deserted their 
masters; and the troops were nigh worn out with the fatigue 
and privetions. On the afternoon of the twenty-third the 
plain in front of AUpn Bagh was reached, where the enemy 
were drawn uji in considerable force in line to meet us. Both 
armies advanced, and a severe engagement took place. Again 
the steady and determined front of «the British line proved 
irresistible, and tbe enemy were driven back into the suburlas 
of Lucknow, fronting Alum Bagh. There they stood, and 
General 'll avolock forming up his camp in bot h flanks of 
Alum Bagh, halted. The twenty-fourth was passed in giving 
the wearied troops rest, and making arrangements for the oc¬ 
cupation of Alum Bagh. The whole of the baggage and 
wounded men, with 250 infantry and ttvo guns, were placed 
within the wall, and 9 o’clock in the 25th, the advance to the 
residency was commenced. The usual route to the residency 
was abandoned, and a by-road being followed, the force march¬ 
ed forward. Strong positions had been selected at tbe out¬ 
skirts of the city, and tbe first mile was passed, though almost 
literally a sheet of fire. The swamp on each side of the road 
compelled the force to advance in one long line towards the city*, 
and for sometime the whole body of infantry was ordered to 
lay down in the ground, while Captain Maude, in front, direct¬ 
ed his fire against the enemy’s artillery. Their gunB being 
silenced, the troop advanced, and driving tbe enemy into the 
city, pursued the route laid down by General Outrara. This 
step being unexpected, little opposition was offered, until the 
Kaisur Bagh wtts* reached, from which point the route lay 
through the city. After a halt to allow the whole of the force 
to collect, the advance was again soUnded, and after running the 
gauntlet through streets lined with sepoys, sheltered by loop- 
holed walls, the main body of the infantry reached the residen¬ 
cy at the sunset ;—the artillery, and a strong body of infan-’' 
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try, in the meantime remained under cover at some distance. 
The intervening places'were quiejey ^cleared, and a communica¬ 
tion being opened, they joined the garrison. The relieving 
force was now besieged, with the rest of the garrison, aud so 
remained until the final relief in November.'^On the evacua¬ 
tion of residency I returned to Allahabad. 

II. D. W ILLOCK ,0 

•Joint Magistrate and. Deputy Collector . 
Shahjeitanpore, the 7th December, 18/58. 


Escape op INI re. Corrigan and" family prom 

Fcttkiipoue to Allahabad. 

» 

* On the fith June 1857, aljput I r. m., I heard the report of 
guns in the direction of Cawnporc very distifiotly, and wrote 
to Mr. Maenaghten to say that I thought ihe t’roops at 
Cawnpore had mutinied. The firing continued, without in- 
fermission, the whole of the afternoon and night. At, 6 p. m. 
I went to the collector’s and found most of the European 
residents of the station, and the railway people collected 
there, busily engaged in fortifying the /oof of the collector’s 
bouse. After a short stay I returned home, with the inten¬ 
tion of taking my family to the collector's as soon as I saw 
any signs of an approaching outbreak. About 10 p. m. my 
road jemadar, Bhujjunlall, came to inform me that the news 
of the Cawnporc mutiny had reached Futtehporo, and that 
the towns-people were arming themselves in every direction, 
and begged of me to leave the station with luv family. 1 
immediately ordered two dawk carriages, and in the mean¬ 
time went to Mr. Sherer’s to tell him that I thought the 
best thing I could do was to proceed fo Allahabad, and leave 
my family in the fort. j()n my return^ found the carriages 
ready, ami after packing up our valuables' ;md some clothing, 
we started lor Allahabad. I must add thatVhy father-in-law, 
Mr. Lawrence’s family were living with me at the time, Mr. 
L. having proceeded to Agra on leave of absence; he was 
subsequently massacred at Mynpoory by the Jhansie muti¬ 
neers. There were eleven of us, viz., Mr. Lawrence and 
four daughters, myself, Mrs. Corrigan, and our lour children. 
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between the ages of nine months and seven years. We pro¬ 
ceeded without difficulty for a few miles; but as soon as we pass- 
sed Bilinda, word was passed by our servants (of whom we had 
two stationed on the carriages as look-out men) that a body 
of sepoys were t coming towards tjs fr.om the Allahabad' direc¬ 
tion, and on coming closer, I looked through the jhiimils, and 
recognised them as the detachment which had' lately escorted 
our strplus treasure from Kuttchpore to Allahabad; they 
were now returning towards Cawnpore. The party consisted 
of some sowars of the damnable second cavalry from Cawn¬ 
pore, and sepoys of the-N. I. from Banda. Jhst before 

leaving home, an aged female servant, who had been about 
twenty-six years in the service of Mrs. Lawrence, advised the 
ladies of our family io put on a number of llindoostanee bra¬ 
celets, (chooruts,) which she had brought with her, on each 
wrist; to take off all European jewellery; and to provide, 
themselves with cliuddcrs to cover their heads. This advice 
Was followed, and, as will be seen, saved our lives. Our cafr- 
riages were stopped by the sowars, some of whom said “ This 
is probably the collector saheb of Futtehpore running away; 
let us mar the sala” The coachman protested that it was a 
native zenana sowaree; and at this critical moment my little 
girl began to cry, and Miss L. put out t her hand below the 
jhiimils as if unintentionally. The brutes saw the hand 
vhoories, and immediately desisted, saying, “ O bhaee, they are 
our own people; le*t them pass.” While this was going on, 
one of the sepoys-pushed bis bayonet through the back panel 
of one of the garees, but fortunately without injury to any of 
us. We drove on, thankful to God for the interposition of 
his hand, and blessed the rare foresight which had prompted 
our old ayah to think of the clwories. 

2. After we had got. alrout a mile further, we found the 
road covered with torn letters, books and newspapers, and fur¬ 
ther on ahead of mail bags burning, and the mail cart stand¬ 
ing on the side of the .road, without horse or driver. The 
wretches had destrqyed the Calcutta mail. I picked up a 
number of the liters, but lost them subsequently. 

* 3. Wc passea Khaga about 9 a. m., where all appeared to 
be quiet, and at 2 p. M. we reached Lohunda, and went into 
the dawk bungalow to obtain some refreshment. I had scarce¬ 
ly entered, ere I was startled by the report of a gun in the 
direction of Allahabad; several others followed. In an hour 
we harnessed the horses again, and continued Our journey. 
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Alter driving on for tea minutes, we met a dawk garee com¬ 
ing from -Allahabad with native passengers. We tried to stop 
them, but they drove on rapidly, crying out as they passed, 
“ Don’t go to Allahabad there has been fearful work there.” 
I was almost paralysed, for Cawnpore,and Allahabad were both 
in open rebellion, and I was between them. There was how¬ 
ever no time to lose, and we decided that the nearer we go to 
Allahabad the better.- On we vjent therefore until we c|me to 
Synee, where we were to change horses. There was some 
delay here, and I asked the* man in charge of the chowlcey 
why it occnrred. He coolly told me, nis horses were knocked 
up, and couldn’t get on without “ mussala .” I understood the 
hint, and told him that I would pay for “ mussala” but that I 
would inform the Agent of his conduct . m He looked at me, 
with a fixed stare and said, “ Urejao, toomara itjant juhunum 
/to gya ” I had a pair of pistols with me, and was inclined to 
use them, but on looking round at the large family of helpless 
ladies and children with me, I felt that it would be prudgpt tp 
swallow the affront for the present. I paid him for “ mussala” 
accordingly, and had the satisfaction of seeing two fresh horses 
harnessed and put to. We had got about a mile cast of Synee, 
when we were stopped by a'police jemadar, (?) whf> told us that 
the villages on the road side between Allahabad anc} Synee 
were full of armed Mahomedans, who had begun the work of 
plunder and bloodshed, and that tlipy had taken away and re¬ 
leased a prisoner he was escorting to Allahabad. He begged of 
us to return, urging that our lives would be sacrificed to a 
certainty if we proceoded. We turned the carriages round, 
and returned towards Futtehpore, and about 7 r. m. we reach¬ 
ed Khaga, one of our tehseelee and moonsiffee stations. I 
knew Eujjub Alee, the tehseeldar well, and had frequently 
obliged him in many ways. I accordingly drove into the 
tehaecl compound, and asked him to let me remain there for 
the night. He reluctantly agreed, and directed me to an 
empty hut near the gate. We went in, and I borrowed a few 
charpoys from the omlah, and after getting the children some¬ 
thing to eat, we laid down to rest, disheartened and hopeless. 
I sent pne of our servants to Futtehpore, tfr^bring information 
of how matters stood there, and endeavoured to sleep. After 
many weary hours came the’morning, and we were discussing 
all. kinds of plans for our escape, when liujjub Alie sent us 
some dall and rice in rnuttee dishes. We were just about tt> 
begin our breakfast, when intimation was received that a body 

N 3 
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of rebel cavalry, (probably some of the 12th irregulars) had 
just arrived, and had encamped near Khaga. The tehaeeldar 
immediately ordered some of his men to wait on them, and to 
furnish them with russud, and sent word to me that our dawk 
carriages should be sent away at once, to prevent the suspi¬ 
cion that he was sheltering Europeans. We sent away the 
carriages with heavy hearts for with" them all chances of es¬ 
cape by flight were gone. About 9 A. M. we heard that some 
of the sowars intended to visit the teliseeldaree, to have the 
treasure looted, and the tehseeldar came shortly after, and 
directed us to leave the place, telling us he was ndt going to 
risk his life for us. I was surprised to see the change which 
had comfe over the pliant and obsequious Rujjub Alie of for¬ 
mer days ; but as I .was so entirely in his power, I was oblig¬ 
ed to maintain a civil tongue. I begged of him to obtain 
shelter for us in the village of Khaga, feeling certain that he; 
possessed some influence there, but'all in vain. He directed 
us iir'a peremptory tone to leave „the tehseeldaree. I then sent 
a man to the moonsiff of Khaga, (Salamut Ali is his name I 
believe,) begging to be sheltered until the sowars left Khaga, 
telling him $lso that if he would only permit the ladies and 
children to remain in his house (as he had a family of his 
own,) l would take my chance outside. t But I had mistaken 
my man ; he, too, was a scoundrel Moslem, true to his creed, 
and sent word to me that he couldn’t assist me in any way; 
and on my repealing the request, he told my servant to go 
away, and to trouble him no more. This man is still one of 
our uncovenanted Judges at Futtehpore ! 

4. We prepared to leave the teliseelee, and procured some 
articles of native clothing, and endeavoured to disguise our¬ 
selves with the assistance of our servants, and one or two of 
the Hindoo omlah, who appeared to entertain some degree of 
pity lor us. Wc got enough of cliudders, &e., and having 
completed our disguise, we left the tchseelee/ Our change 
of costume, was only u.f service to us in preventing our being 
recognised as Europeans at a distance: it did not attract the 
malice of the moljjo as great, an extent as European garments 
’would have done ; but our walk, accent, manners and habits 
betrayed us wherever we went. t 

5, At, noon precisely wc left the teliseelee gate. We had 
previously divided our, valuables (worth between 5,000 and 
<>,000 rupees) into several small packets, each one of the party 
having secreted one. One of the servants who accompanied 
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us, carried a tin cash-box eontainirigjewellery, silver spoons, 
&c., worth* about 1,800-rupees. We^were all barefooted, and 
before we were many minutes out, "the scorching sand (8th 
June) blistered our feet completely, and we were unable to 
move without severe pain, especially, as our way lay partly 
through cultivated fields, where the stalks of the last crop 
were yet standing. A brahmin (of Sursye, near Khaga) had 
accompanied us under the pretence of shewing us the way 
to the nearest dhak jungle, where we could conceal ourselves 
until the sowars passed on. *We had not gone mdre than 500 
yards when I heard a shriek, and on turning round, I saw 
with horror that Mrs. Lawrence had been attacked by two 
men with drawn swords. I begged of her to g\ve f up her 
packet; she did so, and they made off as quick as lightning. 
I recognised these two men; they were both chuprassis, one of 
the tehseelec, the other of the moonsiffee establishment of 
Khaga. We had not goi fifty yards further, before another 
party of seven armed men attacked us, and rid us of a fevf 
more packets. We were then about £ths of a mile from the 
tehseeldaree, and shortly came to a large cutclxa wellj where 
an old man was irrigating a field, and after drinking some 
water, we went down into* the lowest part of tfre excavation 
(pj/ree) attached to the well, to rest ourselves. While a sitting 
there, we saw a coltunn of smoke in the direction of the 
tehseeldaree, and learnt from the brahmin that the sowars had 
given up the railway Engineer’s bungalow and other houses, 
and the tehseeldaree eutcherry, to the mob, to be plundered 
and destroyed. The villagers were hastening in large bodies 
to the scene of loot, armed principally with .iron-bound lattees; 
and shortly we saw them returning, laden with spoil. We 
rose from the pyree , and went into a cotton field, about a hun¬ 
dred yards further on, and sat down iu a corner. The field 
was surrounded by a mud wall, about four feet high ; the cot¬ 
ton plants were nearly ihe same height, and rather bushy in 
the middle of the field. The brahmin took the cash box from 
our servant, telling us he would take care of it for us, and as 
he had a drawn sword in*his hand, we'thought it best to be 
extremely polite. About lialf an hour dfter this, a mob* qf 
about two hundred villagers, armed with lattees, came towards 
the field, and begged of the bfahinin to endeavour to divert their 
attention, while we went into the thickest part of the field, 
where we gathered our little ones, and sat down encircling them. 
The mob came on, and the brahmin entered into conversation 
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with several of them, un ( d directed their attention to the quan¬ 
tity of loot the tehseel .and other places would afford. He 
appeared to be a man of some influence, for the mob moved on 
towards the tehseel excepting a few men, who appeared to 
be his personal friends,* and who pame into the field and sat 
down near hifn. It was then 'about sunset, and I begged of 
the brahmin to take us to his house for the night, appre¬ 
hensive that the moh would ipurder us on their return, if they 
found us alone. He told us he would, and we arose and 
followed Info to Sursje, surrounded by his friends; and on 
arriving at his house, we sat down in a cow-house»at the en¬ 
trance, when he coolly took a ring off my finger, and a silver 
watch which was hanging inside my pyjamalis, and took these 
and cash-box insidg to his family. I could hear the females 
inside talking to him, surprised and overjoyed at the rich 
booty he had acquired; they talked of it as a ‘ God-send!’ 
It was now dusk, and he came out and told us that his village 
was pot a safe place, and that he would take us to a friend’s 
house, at a short distance off, where we should be protected. 
Some of his people led the way, and after another weary trudge 
of a mile, we arrived at a small poorwa, and were stopped at a 
house near the middle of it. The brahmin held a whispered 
conversation with the owner, and left us, telling us he would 
call to see ns daily. We saw him no inore. I have since as¬ 
certained that his name is Ramsahai. The owner of the house, 
accompanied by some others, led us into the courtyard, and 
asked us if we had any valuables, and on my replying in the 
negative, he took a bundle from one of our servants arid open¬ 
ed it. It contained some children’s clothing, and a small bag 
containing ten rupees, all of which he gave back to us ; but, 
about midnight,’ when the other men were elsewhere, lie asked 
me to give up the bag, and on my replying that I hadn’t it,, he 
made a blow at me with his lattee, but I was standing near 
a wall at the time, and as soon as I saw the lattee coming 
down, I moved to one side, and a projecting timber from 
the roof caught the blow. He then left me, and went up 
to Mrs. Corrigan, and holding his club above her head, 
.asked her for Ine bag ; she gave it up, and ue retired. 
Although .we had been plundered of the greater part of our 
jewellery, the ladies had contrived to secret a couple of gold 
chains, and some rings, in the folds of their hair, and a 
packet containing a hundred rupees and a gold watch in their 
dresses. 
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Indore. 

Indore, 8tli June 1897.—Perhaps ,a short account of what 
is passing here may. interest your readers. 

In common 1 with all Hindustan, Indore has been more or 
less agitated. As soon as. it was suspected ttyd* the Bengal 
sepoys at Mhow were disaffected. Colonel Durand, the Gover¬ 
nor General’s agent, called in some of the contingents from 
Bhopal, Raj pur, and other stations, as well as assistano* from 
the Nawab of Taora and others. But for thjp precaution 
there is no saying what might have happened. The Maha 
Raja, Tukajee Rao Holkar Bahadur, hesitated not an instant 
in evincing his attachment to the Government. All this tend¬ 
ed to keep things quiet. ' 

The day before yesterday a rumour was spread that the 
Mhow sepoys were coming down upon us. The inhabitants 
of the city, like natives everywhere, were thrown into con¬ 
sternation,—running aboift here and there. To tranquilliso 
them His Highness’s troops* with guns, were posted on the 
Mhow side, and the contingents at the Residency # were, I 
believe, warned to keep themselves ready. These measures 
had the effect of restoring ,order and quiet in a very little 
time. 

It is not improbable that the Mhow sepoys, seeing that 
they could do nothing by themselves, contemplated moving 
up towards Neemuch to fraternise tvith their disaffected bre¬ 
thren at that station ; but whether so or not, they did not stir, 
and I do not think our peace will be again disturbed ; although 
there is a belief amongst the townspeople that the .Neemuch 
regiments areeoming down to join the men at Mhow. 

That there has exised, and still exists, considerable alarm 
cannot be denied, the events at Meerut, Delhi, and elsewhere 
•were sufficiently appalling,—and what was there in Central 
India to give confidence ? Nothing but the ’ contingents and 
the good faith* of the chiefs; not a regiment of Europeans 
in the whole country. H. II. HolkarV Conduct on this trying 
occa^bn has been conspicuously exemplary. Young as he is, 
the cool, co'mposed firmness he has displayed ^nti ties him to 
unqualified praise. On the recent al^rm being excited his* 
unmoved manner inspired hisjninisters, courtiers, and all who 
surround him with a confidence which was soon communicated 
to the bankers and merchants and others in the city, the fruity 
of which we are' now experiencing. 

It is not to be supposed that His Highness’s troops did 
not, in common with every native of Hindustan, Brahman and 
Moslem, entertain a fellow feeling with the disaffected, .where 
the hue and cry was faith and reliyion; and thait it required 
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no little energy and tact to keep those feelings from overflow¬ 
ing, I think, may be readily, concededt I am, however, con¬ 
vinced in my own mind, that there is not a, man in the Maha¬ 
raja’s service who would not stand by him to , the last; and 
any attempts' to'injure the Residency or the city would meet 
with a warm reception. 


Suspicious symptoms having for some lime appeared among 
some portions of the British contingent, Holkar, with darn¬ 
ing professions of friendship, had furnished, from his own 
artillery, guns to assist in defence of the Residency. These, 
accordingly, were placed where their men had cover, and 
from wlience they could be moved up to any point with 
facility. * 

On the mof ning of the 1st July, Colonel Durand, after 
receiving a letter from Mr. Colvin, was in the act of penning 
a telegram for Lord Elphinstone, when he heard an unusual 
noise f and, on going out to ascertain the cause, was informed 
that Ilojkar’s artillery were loaded. Scarcely had he receiv¬ 
ed this piece of information, when it was followed by their 
actually opening fire; which they did by pouring rounds 
of grape into the Bhopal contingent cavalry at its pickets, 
and the infantry in their tents —all of,, course, quite unpre¬ 
pared,—many cookipg, others bathing, &c. 

The surprize was complete, and the cavalry never recover¬ 
ed itself. The officers could not get the men to form; and 
when Colonel Travers, with great audacity, charged Ilollcar’s 
guns and fairly got among them, he was accompanied by only 
five of his troopers. Daring as was. this charge, it is clear that 
it could make no effectual impression, though it gained time, and 
made Holkar’s artillery move to a position where they were 
less exposed to a second attempt of the kind, and were * 
Bupported by Holkar's horse, swarming under every cover 
they could find. Holkar’s guns then re-opened.' 

Colonel Durand had two guns of the Bhopal contingent; 
these, as soon as Ilolkar’s artillery came out into its new 
position, were placed where they could reply, and opened fire 
so effectually that they forced Holkar’s guns again to shift 
their ground. The infantry of .the British contingent, how¬ 
ever, behaved very ill. They not only would not, and did not 
.obey their officers, but even threatened to shoot them, and 
actually drove away their sergeants. Neither the Mehidpore 
nor the Bhopal infantry fired a shot. The cavalry, meanwhile, 
though professedly loyal, were scattered like a flock of wild 
young colts, careering hither and thither, and keeping as clear 
as they could of the fire of Holkar’s artillery, which now 
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swept both skies of the Residency as well as plunged 
into it. 

A part of the BJ,ieel corps was'avowedly unlikely to stand 
or act in the open field ; so Colonel Durand had allotted to 
them the defence of the.Residencywhich is■ a large stone 
building; but he soon found that the little Bheels were in 
much too great a frighf to take up the idea of a defence of 
even the stone building. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that any one of them could be induced to take up any one of 
the places pointed out to thftm. 

Matter^ were in this very critical state, and the fire getting 
heavier and heavier on the Residency, to which ail the ladies 
and children had come, when, for a third time at leasfc, Captain 
Macguire reported to Colonel Durand, thjjt the cavalry would 
certainly be off without them, as they had beendmploring him 
to seize the moment for saving the lives of the ladies and 
children, which might nt>t again present itself as Holkar’s 
guns and cavalry were some # of them moving round to cut off 
all retreat, &c. The state of the cavalry, afl utterly unma¬ 
nageable, though ostensibly loyal set of men, was but t<3o palpa¬ 
ble even* to the most inexperienced; and, at last. Colonel 
Durand felt compelled most* unwillingly to give the order to 
prepare to retire. Then presented itself the difficulty that 
they had no adequate means of carrying off men and children, 
surrounded as they would be by a hostile force. Still, on the 
other hand, to attempt any longer to defend a post so assailed, 
with material that would not fight, seemed like a wanton sacri¬ 
fice of helpless women and children ; more especially, since, 
by seizing the critical moment, there appeared some chance of 
being able to draw off with the honor of a soldierly retreat. 

Accordingly, Colonel Durand felt it a duty to persist on the 
order to retire—directing the ladies to mount the gun waggons, 
leaving guns and limbers clear, &c., and so they drew off' 
under a heavy fire of grape and round shot from Holkar’s 
artillery, covered by the Bheel corps, and Colonel Travers 
with the Bhopal contingent horse. They retired towards 
the Limrole Ghat; but on reaching Tell ore, they learnt that 
the pass had been pre-occupied by Hqlkar’s Mbrse and guns- 
while it was only too plain that their Own cavalry over whom 
the officers had lost all control^ were bent on marching towards 
their own homes at Sehore. So, after being driven by their 
enemies from the Residency, they were driven in part at least 
by their professed friends from their proper line of retreat. 
Mundleser had been prepared by Colonel Durand’s orders, 
some time before, as a place of refuge, in case of necessity ; 
and now he wished to reach it, However, with the pre-occu- 
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nation of the pass in force, and the impossibility of taking the 
Bhopal contingent with him, there wat no help for it, but to 
fall back on Sehore, distant 100 miles; which they reached in 
three days—no ordinary march, at such a season of the year, 
over such giouhd, by su«h a mixed company of officers, ladies 
and children. 'But it seems that their cavalry did not feel that 
they w ere moving fast enough to please them ; as part left, and 
shot i'p,r ahead of the party, v. Some indeed, had bolted from 
Indore, and never drew bridle till they reached Sehore—being 
wild with fright, and giving out that all the Europeans had 
been murdered. ' 

Let it bo remembered that' Lawrence in Lucknow and 
Lawrence in Lahore, &c. had European soldiers (though alas 
far too few) on whom they could place implicit reliance. 
Whereas Colonel Durand, by his own inherent energy of 
character held Indore for weeks without a European soldier, 
and with materials which he knew Well could not stand trial. 
And when at last overpowered, by Holkar’s .troops, under 
circumstances of almost unparalleled treachery, he managed by 
his coolness and decision, to bring off a large company of offi¬ 
cers, women and children, under a heavy lire of grape and 
round shot! 


Mutiny at Mhow. 

Captain Hungerford to tho Adjutant General, Bombay Army. 

Mhow, July 4, 1859. 

I forwarded on the morning of the 2nd instant, an electric 
telegraph message to the agent at Ackarpore, requesting 
that officer to report to the Bombay Government and to 
Colonel Woodburn, commanding a field force, our position 
at Mhow in the hope that reinforcements may be hurried on 
to our relief. 

At 10 P. M., on the first instant, a mutiny took place at this 
station, of the native troops, consisting of the 23rd regiment 
N. I. and a wing, 1st L. C.; Colonel Platt, commanding the 
station and 23rd regiment N. I.; Captain Fagan, the Adjutant 
of that regiment; and Major Harris commanding 1st L. C., 
were cut down'ey the mutineers. These officers were blindly 
confident of the fidelity of their. troops. Though repeatedly 
warned that the men were not staunch, yet no precautionary 
measures for the safety of the station, I regret to say, were 
taken until the very last moment: at half past 6 r. m. on the 
1st instant only, could I prevail on the commanding officer 
to allow me to occupy the fort ?t Mhow, the only place where 
Europeans could take refuge in the event of a rise of the 
native troops. 
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At 11 a. m. on the morning of tbe*lst instant. Colonel Platt 
hail called on me with a letter from t Colonel Durand, acting 
resident at Indore, .begging that tfie battery under my com¬ 
mand might be forwarded to Indore instantly. I marched my 
battery, therefore, at once on Indore > but on getting half way 
I was met by a sowar with a fiote from Coloncl'Trowers, com¬ 
manding the Bhopal contingent, stating that he was retreating 
on the Mundlaiser * road. As jit was impossible to know 
where Colonel Trow era might be, and he was accompanied by 
Colonel Durand and the other British residents at Indore, 
I returned* to Mhow. 

On the commencement of the mutiny I turned out my 
battery ; Colonel Platt and his adjutant preceded me to the 
parade ground, and were shot down before our arrival. On 
arriving in the lines we were forced upon; Amt the lines 
were nearly deserted, and the men had marched cn masse 
on Indore. 

"•From the blown state of my horse in the morning, aiyl the 
darkness of the night whiol? prevented our Seeing auything, 
it was impossible to follow.the mutineers, and as I *had no 
covering party of any description, I returned to the fort after 
having fired several rounds of round shot into tlie*lines. 

During the last three days we have laid in ample stores of 
provisions for some time, and are prepared to hold our position 
until relieved ; we are threatened A>y an attack from the rajah 
of Indore, or the mutineers, and arc »anxious and quite 
ready to meet them, but as sudden retribution should reach 
the scoundrels, who have shown such treachery and ingrati¬ 
tude to their benefactors, I trust that Colonel Woodburn 
may be ordered to hurry on a portion of his .dragoons, by the 
aid of whom we can amply avenge ourselves for what has 
been done. 

Yesterday and to-day I have turned out a portion of my 
battery, accompanied by flanking parties of officers, to destroy 
the villages surrounding Mhow, in which many of the muti¬ 
neers have taken refuge, atyi from whence they have turned 
out to barn and pillage the houses in the cantonments. 
Several villages have been burned, much property recovered? 
and sepoys and troops destroyed. 


Brevet Major Cooper to the Officiating Adjutant General Bengq£ 

Army. 

Head Quarters, Mhow, 9th July, 1857. 

It is with feelings of extreme pain that I fulfil the duty of 
reporting lor the information of Ilia Excellency the Cora- 
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mander-in-Chief, the circumstances of the mutiny of the se¬ 
poys of the 23rd regimept t N. I., and the murder by their 
hands of Brevet Colonel Platt, commanding the regiment, 
and of Lieutenant and Brevet Captain and Adjutant Pagan. 

On the 1st'July, 1857, Colonel . Platt received about half 
past 10 a. M.'a pencil note from Lieutenant-Colonel Durand, 
agent for the Governor-General in'Central India, at Indore, 
statin" that the Residency at that place was attacked by .Holkar’s 
troops. Subsequent information came that Lieutenant-Colonel 
‘Durand had* been overpowered^- and that he, with several 
officers and ladies, had been obliged to fly for theii lives from 
Indore, accompanied by a few faithful troops only. 

About, noon. Colonel Platt despatched the two flank com¬ 
panies of the 23rd Regiment N. I. under command of Captain 
Trowers, and accompanied by Lieutenant Westmacott, down 
the road to Bombay, with orders to bring back into can¬ 
tonments at all hazards two nine-poiinder brass guns, belonging 
to the, Maha Itajah, which hatj passed through Mhow two 
hours previously, with the assistance of a troop of 1st L. C. 
under Captain Brooks, who overtook the guns, and brought 
them to a stand still till the infantry came up ; this duty was 
satisfactorily performed, and the guns brought back into the 
fort at Mhow, about 3 r. M. ; no casualties having occurred in 
the detachment. 

Meanwhile Colonel Platt was taking every precaution for 
the defence of the cantonments, expecting an attack from 
Holkar’s trflops, and placing full reliance on the loyalty and 
attachment of his regiment. The ladies and children with 
the European battery of artillery were ordered into the forti¬ 
fied square, and„the officers of the 23rd N. I., were ordered to 
proceed at dusk to their men’s lines, and remain there all 
night ready at any moment to turn out and repel any attack— 
at about a quarter past 10 r. M., several of theih were sitting 
together talking in front of the lines of the grenadier company, 
when a shot was heard frqm the cavalry lines on the left fol¬ 
lowed by several others. Immediately afterwards the fusiliers 
CQinmenced in the rear of the lines of the grenadier company 
23rd N. I., and was rapidly taken up from right to left all 
along the lines of huts. The men were evidently firing on 
their officers, who, supposing the lines were attacked by Holkar’s 
troops, went towards their respective cavalry lines and the 
quarter guard to turn out the men to repel the attack. It 
soon, however, became evident what was the true state of 
the case, and finding they could do nothing, and as the parade 
ground, was literally whistling with bullets fired from the lines 
at them, the officers made their escape to the fort ; there they 
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found Colonel Platt, who had not as, yet been down to the 
lines, and whom it was -difficult to persuade of the fact of the 
regiment having mutinied, so confident was he of their loyalty. 

However, the men of the regiment on duty at the fort gate 
were immediately disarmed and turned out by the artillery, 
and four guns of the horse 'battery were immediately got 
ready and went down t& the sepoy lines. Colonel Platt, 
however, without waiting, ordered Captain Fagan, liis^adju- 
tant, to accompany him, and the two rode down together 
to the lines of the 23rd N. 1. They were nevef seen alive ' 
again; all might after the return of the four guns they were 
anxiously expected ; but it now appears that they were shot* 
down by the men by a volley whilst Colonel Platt wjis in the 
act of haranguing them, and before the guns had time to come 
up. Their bodies well as those of their horsgs were found 
next morning lying on the parade ground in front of the bells- 
of-arms, literally riddled* with bullets. ’ Colonel Platt had 
also been fearfully gashed by the cut of a tulwar acrofjp the 
mouth and the back of the Head. The two gans under Capt. 
Mungerford of artillery opened on the lines with gmpe and 
canister, and speedily cleared them of their occupants. The 
men all rushed out of cantohments not even waiting to take 
their property with them, and with the cavalry went off to 
Indore, not, however, before they had managed to burn down . 
the regiment mess house and the bungalows of several other 
officers. . 

Since then small parties have occasionally returned, or have 
been hanging about the neighbouring villages, from which the 
guns drove them out on the following day. 

The remainder of the officers with their families are safe in 
the fort at Mhow, and the officers have all placed themselves 
under the orders of Capt. Hungerford, commanding fort, 
and act as volunteers for night duties and sentries on the 
walls, and to accompany the guns mounted as a covering party 
whenever they have occasion to move put. They, with myself 
await the orders of His Excellency the C. ip C., as to our future 
disposal; but as yet the disturbed state of the country will 
not admit of our leaving the fort. Of the men *f the regiment* 
only the drum major, a Mussalman, and five Christian drum¬ 
mers have remained with theft officers. Two sepoys preserved 
the life of Lieut. Simpson, who was on picket duty with 
them on the night of the mutiny, and brought him safely inf 
the fort next morning; but though 1 promised these men 
promotion to havildar, they hjive since gone and joined their 
comrades. The colors of the regiment have been carried 
away as well as the'arms, except a certain number recovered ; 
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returns of which shall ^e hereafter furnished. The regiment 
magazine has been blown uj> by Captain Ilungerford’s orders. 
We arc now in a dangerous position, in a weak fort, utterly 
untenable against an enemy with guns for any length of time, 
with only a Jmndful of, Europeans^ in the midst of a country 
risen all arouiftl; but we trust td be able to hold our own until 
such time as assistance, so much needed, may reach us. 


Other Accounts. 

16fZt July, 1857.—As so many contradictory accounts seem 
Ito have reached you regarding the recent occurrences at this 
place aijd Indore, perhaps the following narrative may prove 
acceptable. 

On the iqprning of 1st July about eight A. M. heavy 
firing was heard here, coming from the direction of Indore. 
Shortly afterwards Colonel .Platt, commanding at Mliow, got 
g, pencil note from Colonel Durand at Indore, containing these 
words: “ Please send the European battery over sharp, 
Ifolkardias attacked us at the Residency the battery started 
accordingly, but after reaching Half way, a note from Indore 
informed t.h& officer commanding the artillery that the Resi¬ 
dent had been obliged to fly from Indore, so the battery had 
better return, which it did accordingly. At 10 a. m. the 
same morning, two guns of, llolkar’s uine-pounders, with an 
ammunition limber, had passed through the centre of Mliow 
cantonment, down the Bombay road. 

Colonel Platt on hearing of this, supposed that the guns 
had gone to take possession of the passes in rear of Mliow, 
and ordered out the flank companies of the 23rd native 
infantry under Captain Trower and Rieutcnaut Wcstmacott, 
and a troop of light cavalry under Captain Ilrooks, with 
orders to overtake the guns and bring them back into Mhow 
cantonments, at all risks. This service was duly performed. 
Captain Brooks having gallopped ahead about three miles, 
and taken possessing of'the guns until the infantry came up, 
when the gunners were disarmed, and the whole returned to- 
cantonments about three l\ M. 

Meanwilc, as an attack upon Mhow by Holkar’s troops was 
anticipated by Colonel Platt, wh6 was under the impression 
conveyed to him by Colonel Durand that Holkar was against 
«s, precautionary measures were taken for defence. The 
European battery went into the arsenal br fortified square, the 
ladies and children being also seqt to the same place,—a picket 
of light cavalry was thrown out about five miles on the 
Indore'road under two Lieutenants, arid another of fifty 
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sepoys under Lieutenant Simpson, to the north of cantonments 
near the nullah. All officers were ordered to proceed to the 
lines of their men and to remain tlierfc all night, ready to turn 
out at a moment’s notice, and the men were kept accoutred. 
The arsenal guard was increased by thiyty men, ancl. every thine: 
was ready to resist the atthek if made. 

About 10^ P. M. whilat Lieutenant Martin was engaged 
in conversation with one of his men, the villain took ad¬ 
vantage of his officer’s back being turned for a moment, and 
raised his carbine and fired at him. The shot jfrovidentially 
missed, but the alarm being given, tfie fire was taken up by 
other troopers, and all the cavalry officers then in the lmes, 
in a tent, had to run for their lives, the troopers chasyig them 
lor some distance and firing at them. All however happily 
escaped as well as the riding master, though tlie^ reached the 
fort in a state of dreadful exhaustion. The officers of the 
23rd native infantry had b^cn eating thei'r mess dinner in the 
quarters of the serjeant major of the regiment, on the right 
of their lines, and were sitting outside smoking and talking 
opposite the pile of arms of the grenadier company^ when 
the shots were heard from the cavalry. In less than a minute 
the firing commenced from the huts of the grenadkft* company, 
evidently aimed at the officers sitting in the front, but happily 
without effect. The 1‘usilade was taken up the whole length 
of the infantry lines, and the officer^ ( who nnost of them had 
their horses at hand saddled and bridled) immediately sprang 
up. Several of them, thinking an attack was made by Hol- 
kar’s troops, rushed to the quarter guard and to their own 
companies to turn their men out to repel it, but the true state 
of the case soon became evident. The men were not only 
deaf to their officer’s orders, but fired at them as they were 
standing in front of the lines, and soon the whole parade-ground 
was whistling with bullets fired from every direction. .Nothing 
could now be dpne, and the officers made their escape to the 
arsenal, fired on as they went by the men. None of them 
were however touched. On reaching* the arsenal. Colonel 
Piatt .was fpund there. He* had not been to the lines, and 
would scarcely believe the fact of the mutiny* so infatuated, 
was he with the idea of the loyalty of his men and their per¬ 
sonal attachment to himself, notwithstanding all the warnings 
given him. However, he ordered the artillery in the fort to 
get ready and proceed to the lines, after all the sepoy guards 
inside the fort had been disarmed and turned out by Captain 
Hungerford. As soon as the horses could be put to, four 
guns under Captain H. started for the infantry lines, but Colo¬ 
nel Platt, without waiting for them and calling* upon 
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hia Adjutant, Captain Fy.gan, to accompany him, rode down to 
the lines without any other attendance. They were never 
seen alive again. As yet the exact manner of their death is 
uncertain, but they were found the next morning lying in front 
of No. 7. oonipany riddled with ^>alls, and the colonel cut 
with a tulwar*across the mouth, and his head cut nearly in 
two by al blow from behind. It is 'said by some ten drum¬ 
mers ,who made their escape, that the colonel went up to a 
body of sepoys and commenced haranguing them; and they 
hearing the guns comipg, and thinking he was trying to keep 
them engaged till they could be opened upon them, let fly a 
volley at him and the adjutant." Another account says that 
some cavalry troopers gallopped up, saying they had murdered 
their commanding qfficer Major Harris, what were the infan¬ 
try going to do ! When just at that time Colonel Platt appear¬ 
ed, a whisper ran amongst them, and before a moment elapsed, 
he was shot down. The guns coming up shortly after, two 
‘wounded horses were seen standing in front, which were shot 
down when thU guns opened on the lines with grape. At the 
first discharge the cowardly rascals all rushed from the lines, 
and bolted across the race course towards Indore, the cavalry 
having preceded them ; and there is no doubt, that the guns 
going .out as they did, though a great risk in the dark against a 
courageous foe, saved the bazars from being plundered, and a 
number of housed from. being burnt, as the sepoys ran 
clean out of cantonments, leaving every thing in the way of 
property behind them, though tliay managed to walk off with all 
the money in the tretsurc chest, and the new regiment colours. 
After the battery returned to the arsenal, some of them must 
have come out pf their hiding holes, as they set fire to the 
mess house of the 23rd N. I., and the Seikhs drank as much 
brandy as they could, smashing the rest. Three other houses 
were also burnt, in the infantry, and two in the cavalry lines; 
but the greatest losses occurred from the officer’© own servants, 
who took advantage of .their masters having gone for refuge 
to the fort, and plundered the property left in the houses to 
a great extent, and then went off to Indore with the mutineers, 
r The confusiorf in the arsenal for the first twenty-four hours, 
was “ worse confounded,” guns, limbers, horses, carriages, beds, 
chairs, ladies, children, &c., besides magazine stores, all mixed 
up in a mass together. However matters got pretty straight 
'Tn this respect next day. Captain Hungerford, as being the 
only officer here with any men under his orders, took command 
of the fort, and the officers pf the two regiments besides. 
The ijon-military portion of the community were formed into 
two divisions* of volunteers under the command of the , two 
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senior captains. (Trower, 23rd native infantry, and Brooks, 
1st light cavalry) and‘took nigljt .duties on the walls, as 
well as accompanying the guns, as a covering party on all 
occasions of their leaving the fort. Poor Major Harris, of the 
1st light cavalry, was murdered by <a party of his troopers 
who lay in wait for him; and his dead body and that of his 
horse were found lying oh the road near the cavalry mess 
house, much gashed.' He was baet by one of the infantry 
officers who was escaping to the fort, and was told of what 
had occurred, but he would dot take warning, and persisted in 
going up t<? the cavalry lines, where he met his fate, though 
the manner of it is not exactly known. Lieutenant Dent had 
a narrow escape : a pistol was fired at him, close to hi* face by 
one of his men on picket, but it happily misled, and Lieutenant 
D. clapped spurs to his horse and rode for his lif», escaping in 
safety. Lieutenant Simpson, the infantry officers on picket 
duty, could not keep his rften at their posts when the firing in 
thfi lines commenced, so he jvent up with them, riding in the* 
middle of them. On hearing the guns, the sepoys rushed in 
one direction, and he went in. the other, two men accdVnpany- 
ing and taking care of him. ' He slept in the sud<jur bazar all 
night in a Parsee’s shop, the sepoy watching over him, and 
next morning they brought him into the fort. Though told 
they should be made havildars for-their conduct, they took the 
first opportunity of slipping away and joining their comrades. 

The night of the 1st was a night of anxiety, both on ac¬ 
count of the unprotected state of the arsenal, the number of 
ladies inside it, and the uncertainty of th& fate of the absentee 
officers, regarding whom at that time nothing was known. 

On the morning of the 2nd, Captain Hunger ford sent out 
four guns to bring in the bodies of the murdered officers 
(whose fate was soon learnt) and to clear the cantonments of 
any rascals that might be about. 

The bodies*of Colonel Platt and Captain Fagan, of tlie 
23rd, and of Captain Harris, 1st light cavalry, were brought 
in and buried in a corner of, one of the bastions, all three in 
one grave.* 

Dr. Thornton, of the 1st light cavalry, whose house way 
the most distant from cantonments, was happily rescued alive, 
he having hid in a drain all night when his house was visited 
by the troopers, and having come out on seeing the guns ap¬ 
proach. 

_ On the 3rd instant the guns went out again, and burnt some 
villages near cantonments whese the mutineers were harbour¬ 
ing, and from which they had been driven. A corporal, of the 
artillery chased and cut down a trooper of‘the 1st light 
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cavalry in a most gallant manner. Martial law has been 
proclaimed, and one naique pf gun lascars, and two sepoys of 
the 23rd native infantry sent in by Holkar from Indore, 
have been hanged. Most of the artillery drivers and gun 
lascars, who were no d-oubt, partakers with the others in their 
evil designs, have bolted to join the other mutineers, thereby 
seriously crippling the batteries. 

After the mutineers reached Indore* they were joined by 
some of Holjcax.’s troops and between them they plundered the 
Government treasury,, but they could not carry away more 
than nine or ten lacs. c 

The balance belonging to Government, about four or five 
lacs, ha^ bcen collected and sent into Mhow fort, and Holkar’s 
conduct has been very good. He was unable to control his 
mutinous troops who attacked the Residency, but he himself 
has been a friend to the British, and Colonel Durand laboured 
under a complete delusion when he '’believed Holkar had at¬ 
tacked him. He is wise by this time probably. Holkar has 
too much to lose, not to stand fast by the British Government, 
and he'has given since Colonel Durand’s flight sufficient proofs 
of his friendship. Sergeant Murphy of the artillery, and 
Captain Magniac of the Bhopal contingent, did their duty 
like men,—-the former having given the rascals a round from 
one gun which staggered them, and the latter having charged 
the mutineers’ guns, cut down one man, and wounded (on dit) 
their leader Sauted Khan in the face, but his rascally Seikh 
Sowars would not back him ; they pulled up and left him to 
do it alone. He ought to be rewarded, even his single charge 
checked the enemy for a time. The rise at Indore and Mhow, 
had evidently been concerted before hand, when a party went 
in from Mhow on the 29th ultimo to obtain pay for the troops, 
and came back, you may be sure, with full instructions. 

The men of both regiments here had been treated with the 
utmost kindness and consideration by their officers, and their 
conduct was inexcusable, as they had no cartridge plea to 
offer. <• , 

, We are all right here as yet. The fort is in a state of 
' defence, and We are ready for any one ; at the same time we 
should not be sorry to see the Bombay column arrive, to enable 
us to return to our houses, as at present it is not safe to do 
so. 

The mutineers, joined by the 5th infantry, Gwalior conti- 
gent from Augur, and have gone up the Ajrra road, we shall 
hear more of them by and bye«probably. - 

Colpnel Durand, who fled with his party of ladies to Sehore, 
has been obliged to leave that place, as we hear the Bhopal 
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contingent and the Ranee’s troops hate mutinied, and Colonel 
Durand has gone to Hoosungabiyl, .where he arrived on the 
6 th instant. 

Fort, July 6.—What many of utf have longf feared has 
happened—viz. a mutiny in our regiment, and in that of the 
cavalry stationed with us. Nearly every regiment of sepoys 
in the army had mutinied; and after hearing of tl*e fall 
of Delhi, and from our isolated position, we expected that 
we might escape, but it w*as not to be our fate; it be¬ 
gan as follows:—On the morning of the 1st we heard guns 
in the direction of Indore, and about 11 o’clock two guns 
passed through the centre of our cantonments, aftd down 
the Bombay road. An hour after they »liad passed an ex¬ 
press came in from Indore, telling us the Residency had 
been attacked by the Mussulman population of the city, 
and the native troops had refused to fire on them; that Colo- 
ndl Durand and all the Europeans that had escaped the massa¬ 
cre were retreating on the Simrole road, and that we,were to 
stop the two guns at all hazards, as they were going to 
command the pass on the Bpmbay road, through which Wood- 
born’s column had to march. When the order was given for 
two companies of ourfjto turn out and a detachment of cavalry, 
I noticed our men were very long turning out, and, on the 
march, would not step out, although every moment was of con¬ 
sequence. The cavalry were before us aifd came up with the 
guns. Captain Brookes ordered a charge, but they hesitated, 
and at last went on, he leading, and killing one man wh<5 at¬ 
tempted to draw his sword. The guns were taken by him, 
but he could not disarm them until we came up. We took the 
arms from the gunners, yoked the bullocks to the guns, and 
came back to cantonments. I noticed how sulky the men 
were, and when I went to the lines to lodge their ammunition, 
they told me they had an order to keep forty rounds in their 
pouch, but I would not let them, and there was a good deal 
of grumbling, but they all pretended they were faithful to us, 
and only wanted their arms in case they were attacked from 
Indore. However, in riding away from the* lines I saw the 
men collected in groups taljdng, and some with muskets in 
their hand; this made me more suspicious, and I went and 
reported it to the Colonel; he, poor man, thanked me, b»k 
evidently did not doubt the good faith of the regiment. 

•. • •• However, thank God, my represen¬ 

tations, coupled with the assistance of the officer commanding 
the artillery, made him give orders for the, occupation of 
the place we are now in; but, to give our men confidence in 
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us, we had guards dataclied to our bungalows, and had orders 
to sleep in our lines. Our dinner was taken down to our 
serjeant-major’s house, close to the lines? and there we sat 
down. During dinner we saw a light on the roof of our mess- 
house. I wergt up, and ft was put out by the cook. Not • one 
of the sepoys of the guards was there. That made me ner¬ 
vous, but I went hack to the lines, and we all sat in a group, 
talking. After a little while they came and told us there was 
a light in another roof. I went up and beat out the fire 
with my cap, and was assisted by a sepoy on guard from my 
own house. After extinguishing it I went back and sat down. 
Some officers proposed we should then go to our beds at the 
bells-of-drms of each of our companies, and we were going, 
when some one said* “ The report is the regiment will rise 
at 10 to-nightf" It then wanted ten minutes, and our Major 
said, “Oh, very well; let’s wait and see.” By .Tove, the 
words were hardly uttered when we heard shots in the caval¬ 
ry links, and wf. all sprang up, some one crying out we we‘re 
attacked rear by the Bliccls. We all ran towards our com¬ 
panies, but as I got to mine I was received by two shots, one 
in rear and <ine in front; an officer was behind me, and I sang 
out, “ The men are firing on us, there is no hope—run.” I 
then sa*w the adjutant galloping towards our quarter guard; 
he was received by ji volley. He, poor man, saw it was hope¬ 
less, and told Dysart to run',' It was a bright, beautiful moon¬ 
light night, and we were in our white uniforms, so they could 
see us for a long distance. I ran and received a volley from 
our grenadier company, but the bullets went all round me. 
After a little I was dead beat, and could not move, but, seeing 
a,syce running away with an officer’s horse, I seized it, and 
mounted, but, not liking to carry away an animal that belonged 
to another man who might be in danger, I waited under the 
shade of an empty guard-house to see for him, but I heard 
footsteps, and, looking round the corner, I ssftv the men of 
our hospital guard within fifty yards of me. I thought then 
I Avas done for, but put the horse to a gallop, and heard a shot 
pi'iig by me quite close. I then made for the fort, and found 
the gateway alf confusion. Our poor Colonel .was there on 
horseback, and, infatuated to the r last, would not believe the 
men had mutinied, and called on the adjutant to follow him 
jte the lines. That Avas the last we saAV of the poor fellows. 
We instantly disarmed the native guard in the fort, and turned 
them out, inounted sentries at the bastions ourselves, and pre¬ 
pared for the Avorst. It was a*fearful night, for some of our 
officers* Avere # on picket duty by themselves, miles out on 
the Indore ro*ad, and we feared their death was certain; in 
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tact, the escapes were wonderful. One otKcer, who had hid 
in the bazar all night came into the fort at daybreak, telling 
us the Colonel and Adjutant of odr f-egiment had been killed 
in our lines, and that Major Harris was lying dead in the road, 
shot by his own troopers. The only qne we could, not account 
for was Dr. Thornton, of fhe oavalry. Hearing the bodies were 
lying there, we resolved to bring them in, and went out with 
two guns and some • officers mounted to protect them. The 
scene of pillage and confusion was horrible ; our mess-house 
was burnt to the ground; my own house also. • I have lost 
everything* except my sword and pistols, which I had on at 
the time of this outbreak, «... ... ... ... Having 

recovered the bodies, and not knowing how many rpen were 
near us, we returned to the fort and had the melancholy task 
of burying them ; throughout all this I cannot Repress the ad¬ 
miration I feel at the way the ladies haye behaved—cheerful, 
and assisting in every way in their power ; poor things, with¬ 
out servants or quarters, huddled together, they have had to 
do everything for themselves, and employ all their time in 
sewing bags for powder for the guns, well knowing tl*e awful 
fate that awaits them if the place is taken ; there has not been 
a sign of fear, they bring us tea or any little thiAg they can, 
and would even like to keep watch on the bastions if we 
woidd let them . *.*. 

Yesterday Holkar’s vakeel came over- and disclaimed all 
participation in the mutiny. We shall sec* if he is sincere, for 
they offered to send all the treasure that was not carried olf 
over here, but I have my doubts. We have no money, and 
the people round, seeing the state of affairs, won’t let us have 
anything without paying for it. We hear Woodburn’s column 
will be here on the 15fcli. God speed it! Tliere is no water 
in the fort; we are dependent for it from a well close by, and 
if we arc invested I don’t know what we shall do. It all de¬ 
pends on Hqlkar, for our mutineers have marched to that 
rallying place of the faithful, Delhi, to assist there. I don’t 
know whether you will ever get tfiis hi tier, for the road is 
lined with people to intercept the daks. You should see the 
state we are in,—men making up eannistey, ladies sewihg 
powder bags, people bringing plunder recovered, artillery 
mounting guns, and I don’t know what all; all of us dirty and 
tired with night watching; we mount sentry duty to take the 
weight of it off the artillerymen ;. we snatch sleep and food as. 
we can ; we have made a few foraging parties, and I succeed¬ 
ed in driving back our mess sheep to the number of 150, and 
recovered a lot of mess stores*; but all our silver and furniture 
has been stolen and burnt. This is not a regular fort—merely 
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a sort of store place for spare guns, &c. But we are putting 
it in as defensible a state as we can, and I think wc shall 
stagger a few before they* capture it. Martial law is pro¬ 
claimed, and a gallow is in course of eredtion outside the fort 
gates. Mer.cy is a word, we have scratched out; in fact mercy 
to them is death to us. 

Mhow, July 23.—Since I last wrote to you we have had some 
very Hard work. On the 1st of this month the troops broke 
out at Indore, fourteen miles from here. We were ordered out 
with our battery, but’ when we had gone seven, miles and 
a half news came that the insurgents had taken another road, 
so we returned and found the station in great alarm ; some of 
the rebels had brought up two guns while we were away, but 
they were taken by *the cavalry. Two of our horses dropped 
down dead just as \ve came in, so you may imagine the rate 
at which we went there and back, paving six horses to each 
gun and six to the waggon. After dinner we w r ere ordered 
to clear out of the barracks into the arsenal, and we got most 
of the things in by dark. About half-past 8 p. m. one of the 
native infantry officers came gallopping in, saying that the 
regiment wfts up ; in came another from the cavalry with the 
same story. Our horses were so knocked up that we placed 
the guns inside, so as to play through ‘the gate in case of an 
attack. We had forty of the native infantry on guard inside; 
next up came Colopel Platt and Baid they were outside and 
the battery must be brought out. We could not, lor it takes 
half-an-bpur to put in horses and get ready. The first thing 
we did was to disarm the guard we had inside, which was done 
promptly ; we found every man with his piece loaded, and 
some of them 'with three baljs. * There was only one shot 
fired on our side, and not one on theirs; the reason of this 
was we had them in front of our guns and could have sent 
them to ‘ kingdom come’ in no time. During ,the time this 
was going on Colonel Platt rushed outside along with one of 
the officers of his regiment and tried to persuade them to 
come back. We were ordered to flVe; the port fires, were lit; 
?pid as soon as they saw that, away they went, so we had no 
firing inside. It was a great pity the old Colonel was in the 
gateway, or we should have mown them down nicely with 
grape. I must not forget to mention that Colonel Platt was 
like a father to the men, and.when he had an opportunity of 
leaving them and joining an European corps last summer the 
men petitioned him to stay. He had been upwards of thirty 
years with them, and when the not took place he had so much 
confiderice in them that he rode up to their lines before we could 
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get out. When we found him next morning both cheeks were 
blown off, his back completely riddled with balls, one through 
each thigh, his chin smashed into his* mouth, and three sabre 
cuts between the cheek-bone and temple ; also a cut across the 
shoulder and the back of ^the neck. .Two others .were killed, 
one native Indian and one cavalrj^ officer—total iShree. I never 
saw such mangled bodies in my life, and never wish to see the 
like again. Had the Colonel not been so i*ash we should not have 
lost a man. But I am wandering from my story : when tfrn bat¬ 
tery was ready away„we went, the blaze from the officers’ quart¬ 
ers serving»to light us on our way ; as we were going there were 
several shots fired at us, but We could not see the offenders, 
as they generally came from the backs of houses, <^c., how¬ 
ever, when we got into their lines balls came pretty fast, so 
we unlimbered and gave them three rounds yf grape and 
round shot, from live 9-lb. guns and one 24-lb. howitzer. 
As soon as the first round*was fired they fled to the other side 
of* the river. We then came back to our little garrisqp, bid 
got no sleep that night. N*ext morning we* mounted eight 
guns on the bastions, two at each corner. We have been 
hard at wjfttk ever since. The first four nights and days We 
got no My face and arms are skinned, the same as if 

they had been scalded, and my lips are at the present moment 
one mass of scabs With the heat of the sun. We are not 
very regimental now; I have beei\ out two days with three 
guns, recovering stolen property and setting fire to villages. 
After the first day’s work all the native drivers left us (on the 
2nd instant), so we had no choice but to mount and drive 
ourselves. Thre^of the drivers returned, one of them so late 
that we taught him how to dance upon nothing. We are 
hanging all we can get hold of, the gallows is just in front of 
one of our siege batteries. We have mounted twelve heavy 
guns—six in front and four in rear, also one in front of each 
battery inside, so that if they take the outside ones they will 
have to come through a gateway up to the muzzles of our 
eighteen guns. In all we have twenty-fqjur guns from 9 to 24, 
pounders.. The inside of the place is like a fair; it is not 
much more than 200 yards square, and we have all our horse.% 
bullocks, carts, carriages, furniture, &c. We have everything 
up from the barracks. Officers work with pickaxe and spade 
just the same as the men; all are alike so far as duty goes; 
officers do sentry at night with firelocks on their shouldei's.- 
It is a mercy that any of us are alive, and nothing but the 
hand of providence saved us all from a bloody death. It was 
not ffnovvn to the natives in* this station where we were- when 
we went towards Indore, or they would have cut all the Eu- 

Q 3 
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ropeans who remained, in the station to pieces. One troop of 
cavalry came «p and met us to cover our guns. They (the 
natives) could have made nice work of t us in a narrow road, 
but they had no pluck. Thank God we were back and had a 
little time to- Spare before they commenced. We are all living 
in sheds and*doing the bes#w'e can. The square is covered 
with tents, and we sleep in the open air every night. I expect 
we sjiall move out of this when we get ti reinforcement. We 
have about thirty volunteers, civil and others. God bless 
you, I am thankful for the mercies^lie has shown me, 
nothing but liis hand could have saved ub in the way we 
have been saved. I expect 'when we get out we shall cut 
up alii we come across. Mark my words, there “will be 
great bloodshed in this country before long. John Com¬ 
pany will not. have his subjects murdered in this way with¬ 
out some satisfaction. There are old soldiers here who say 
this is twenty times worse than any campaign, for this reason 
. that, wo do not know the moment that we may be attacked 
by the insurgents, df yet their number. You may be glad 
of thib letter, for it is a great chance when you may get ono- 
fher, for they stop and rob the mail. Keep unji|iour spirits 
and trust in God. I am sure 116 will not forsaH^those who 
trust.in him. I have seen His hand put forth in our defence 
already, and I thank God for our escape. Another thing, the 
rains stopped, and'we have had none since we came in here, 
only one shower.; before the row commenced the rain came 
down in torrents. This massacre has sickened all Europeans, 
and set them against this country and the black blood that is 
in it. I shall never like a black man agai% 


22nd July, 1857.—Captain Shakcspcar lias not yet arrived 
here, but is expected at Mhow shortly. Captain and Mrs. 
Hutchinson and child are quite safe, and well settled in the 
Fort of Mhow; they were in a very dangerou? state at Jhab- 
wah, but His Highness sent an escort beaded by Buxee 
Khoomansing for their rescue, and I am happy to say that 
jhey succeeded in bringing them together with a. party con¬ 
sisting of Dr. Chisholm and Mrs. Stockley with her four 
children quite safe to Mhow. Two Europeans, named Norish 
and Moren, were under the protection of the rajah in the 
palace, and they were afterwards made over to the command- 
'rag officer at Mhow. 

There were also two East Indians, named Ferrel and 
Finlay, with some women apd children in the palace, and 
hey were sent to Mliow some few days ago. 

Tbe tliatoh bungalows in the Residency have all been 
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burnt, and the pucka houses are greatly destroyed, but the 
latter can be easily repaired. The Residency itself is not 
much damaged, and only requires feme trifling repairs. 

His Highness’ General Hospital, and the telegraphic line 
constructed by I)r. Impey, between the palace ’and the Resi¬ 
dency, were quite destroyed by the mutineers. 

Fort <*>f Asseerghur saved. 

The defection at Indore pud Mhow excited great appre¬ 
hensions for,the safety of the fortress of Asseerghur, which 
was garrisoned by a wing of .the Gth Gwalior infantry. It 
was obvious how very disastrous the capture by mutineers of 
a fortress with a prestige like Asseerghur would be,®and the 
extreme importance that disaffected and fanatical ‘ men would 
attach to such an occurrence. The inhabitants of Asseerghur 
and its neighbourhood were well affected -towards the Govern¬ 
ment, and by embodying Tor temporary service 100 to 150 
active men, the commandant, conceived the .safety of* the' 
fortress could be secured. The first thing to be done, was to 
remove the contingent out of the fort before the news from 
Indore and Mhow could reach them. This was effected 
without delay; the commanding officer being ordered to en¬ 
camp his men outside ihe fort, that they might be ready to 
accompany the field force expected at Asseerghur in a day or 
two. The temper of the sepoys w&s very uncertain; a good 
deal of murmuring and dissatisfaction was Heard in the bazar, 
and one or two sepoys used in conversation with a Murwaree 
the significant words, ‘Wait, and you will see what happens 
to-morrow morning.’ The majority, though not satisfied 
perhaps, were not likely, the commandant thought, to break 
out in open mutiny, nor would the native officers, he believed, 
have supported them in so acting. Still he felt great anxiety, 
and shortly after midnight the fort adjutant received an 
express from Boorampore, conveying the alarming news, that 
the company of this regiment detatehcxl from Asseerghur in 
June had broken into open mutiny, and wbre making the best 
of their way to Asseerghur. Under these circumstances a 
havildar of the regiment, with two well affected and loyally * 
disposed sepoys, was immediately sent off by the havildar 
major of the regiment, to meet the mutineers, and endeavouif 
to induce them to return to Boorampore. Partly by per? 
suasion and partly by threats the company did return, and 
mainly to this circumstance the safety of the fortress is attri¬ 
butable. At sunrise the Regijaent paraded and marched be¬ 
low in a quiet and orderly manner; immediately/ after.which 
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tain Radcliffe, 7 th light cavalry, were most praiseworthy. Sir 
Henry Lawrence subsequently conveyed his thanks to myself, 
who had, at his request,*' accompanied him upon this occasion 
(Colonel Case being in command of II. M.*s 32nd.) He also 
expressed his.approbat.ion.of the way in which his staff—Captain 
Wilson, officiating deputy assistant adjutant general; Lieu¬ 
tenant James, sub-assistant commissary general; Captain 
ISdgell, officiating military secretary ; and Mr. Couper, U. S. 
—the fast of whom had acted as Sir Henry Lawrence’s A. I). 
C., from the Commencement of the\listurbances,— had conduct¬ 
ed themselves throughout this arduous day. Sir llenry further 
particularly mentioned that he would bring the gallant conduct 
of Captain Radcliffe and of Lieutenant Bonham, of the artil¬ 
lery, (who worked the howitzer successfully until incapaci¬ 
tated hy a wo^nd,) to the prominent notice of the Government 
of India. The manner in which Lieutenant Birch, 71st N. I., 
cleared a village with a party of Sikhoskirmishers, also elicited 
the admiration of the brigadier general. The conduct ©f 
Lieutenant llardinge, who, withi'is handful of horse, covered 
the retreat of the rear guard, was extolled by Sir Henry, who 
expressed his intention of mentioning the services of this gal¬ 
lant officer td His Lordship in Council. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Case, who commanded II. M.’s 32nd regiment, was mortally 
wounded whilst gallantly leading on life men. The service 
had not a more deserving officer. The command devolved on 
Captain Steevens, .who also received a death-wound shortly 
afterwards. The command then fell to Captain Mansfield, who 
has since died of cholera. A list of the casualties on this 
occasion accompanies the despatch. 

It remains to report the siege operations. 

It will be in ‘ the recollection of His Lordship in Council 
that it was the original intention of Sir Henry Lawrence to 
occupy not only ■ the residency, but also the fort called 
Muchhee Bhowun—an old dilapidated edifice, which had been 
hastily repaired for the ..occasion, though the defences were 
even at the last mopient very far from complete, and were 
moreover commanded by many houses in the city. The 
situation of the .Muchhee Bhowun with regard to the resi¬ 
dency has already been described to the Government of 
India. 

The untoward event of the 30th June so far diminished the 
-whole available force, that we had not a sufficient number of 
men remaining to occupy both positions. The brigadier 
general, therefore, on the evening of the 1st July, signalled 
to the garrison of the Muchhee Bhowun to evacuate and 
blow up 1 that fortress in the course of the night. The orders 
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were ably carried out, and at 12 v. the force marched into 
the residency with their guns and treasure without the loss of 
a man; and shortly afterwards tne explosion of 240 barrels 
of gunpowder and 6,000,000 ball cartridges, which were lying 
in the magazine, announced to Sir XJenry Lawrence and his 
officers—who were anxiously waiting the report—the com¬ 
plete destruction of that post and all that it contained. If it 
hs^d not been for this wise and strategic measure, no member 
of the Lucknow garrison, in alL probability, would have sur¬ 
vived to tell the tale; for, as lias already been stated, the 
Muelihee Bliowun was commanded from other parts of the 
town, and was moreover indifferently provided with heavy 
artillery ammunition, while the difficulty, suffering^ and loss 
which the residency garrison, even with the reinforcement 
thus obtained from the Muchhee llhowun, has ^undergone in. 
holding the position, is sufficient to show that, if the original 
intention of holding bo&h posts had been adhered to, both 
would have inevitably fallen. v 

It is now my very painful"duty to relate the calamity which 
befel us at the commencement ot‘ the siege. On the 1st July 
an 8-inch shell burst in the room in the residency in which Sir 
H. Lawrence was sitting. The missile burst between him and 
Mr. Couper, close to both; but without injury to either. The 
whole of his staff implored Sir Henry to take up other quar¬ 
ters, as the residency bad then become the special target for 
the round shot and shell of the enemy. , This, however, he 
jestingly declined to do, observing that another shell would 
certainly never be pitched into that small room. But provi¬ 
dence had ordained otherwise, for on the very next day he was 
mortally wounded by the fragment of another shell which 
burst in the same room, exactly at the same spot. Captain 
Wilson, deputy assistant adjutant general, received a contusion 
at the same time. 

The late lamented Sir II. Lawrence, knowing that, his last 
hour was rapidly approaching, directed me to assume command 
of the troops, and appointed Major Itaqks to succeed him in 
the office,of chief commissioner. He lingered in great agony 
till the morning of the 4th July, when he expired, and the 
Government was thereby deprived, if 1 may venture to say so, 
of the services of a distinguished statesman and a most gallant 
soldier. Few men have ever possessed to the same extent 
the power which he enjoyed of winning the hearts of all those, 
with whom he came in contact, and thus ensuring the warmest 
and most zealous devotion for himself and for the Government 
which he served. The successful defence of the position has 
been, under Providence, soJuly attributable t <zj the foresight 
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■which he evinced in the timely commencement of the neces¬ 
sary operations, and the great skill- and untiring personal 
activity which he exhibited in carrying them into effect. All 
ranks possessed such confidence in his judgment and his ferti¬ 
lity of resource,'thatthe news of his fall was received throughout 
the garrison With feelings of consternation only second to the 
grief which was inspired in the hearts of all by the loss of a 
public benefactor and a w:trm personal friend. Feeling as 
keenly and as gratefully as I do the obligations that the whole 
of us are under to this great and ‘good man, 1 trust the Go¬ 
vernment of India will pardon me for having attempted, how¬ 
ever imperfectly, to pour tray them. In him every good and 
deserving soldier lost a friend and a chief capable of discrimi¬ 
nating, and ever on the alert to reward merit, no matter how 
humble the sphere iu which it was exhibited. 

The garrison had scarcely recovered the shock which it had 
sustained in the loss of its revered and beloved general, when 
it had,, to mourn the death of that able and respected officer. 
Major Banks, the officiating chief commissioner, who receiv¬ 
ed a bullet through his head while examining a critical outpost 
on the 21st July, and died without a groan. 

The description of our posilionand the state of our defen¬ 
ces when the siege began, are so fully set forth in the accom¬ 
panying memorandum furnished by the garrison engineei's, 
that I shall content-myself .with bringing to the notice of His 
Lordship in Council the fact that when the blockade was com¬ 
menced, only two of our batteries were completed, part of the 
defences were yet in an unfinished condition, and the buildings 
in the immediate vicinity, which gave cover to the enemy, 
were only very partially cleared away. Indeed, our heaviest 
losses have been caused by the fire from the enemy’s sharp¬ 
shooters stationed in the adjoining mosques and houses of 
the native nobility, the necessity of destroying which had been 
repeatedly drawn to the attention of Sir Henry by the staff 
of engineers. But his jn variable reply was—“ Spare the holy 
places, and private .property too, as far as possible”; and we 
have consequently suffered severely from our very .tenderness 
t,o the religioua prejudices, and respect to the rights of our 
rebellious citizens and soldiery. As soon as the enemy had 
thoroughly completed the investment of the residency, they 
occupied these houses some of which were within easy pistol 
- shot of our barricades, in immense force and rapidly made 
loopholes on these sides which bore on our post, from which 
they kept up terrific and incessant fire day and night, which 
caused many daily casualties, as ‘there could not have been less 
than 8,000 utan firing at one tiigp into our position. Moreover, 
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there was no place in the whole of our works that could be 
considered safe, for several of the sick and wounded who 
were lying in the banquet ting hall, which had been turned into 
an hospital, were killed in the very centre of the building, 
and the widow of Lieutejiarit I)orin* and other* women ancl 
children were shot dead in rodms into which it liad not been 
previously deemed possible that a bullet could penetrate. Nei¬ 
ther were the enemy" idle in erecting batteries. Thejj, soon 
had from twenty to twenty-five guns in position, some of them of 
very large calibre. These wbre' planted all rountl our post at 
small distartees, some being actually within fifty yards of our 
defences, but in places where Gur own heavy guns could not 
reply to them, while the perseverance and ingenuity of the 
enemy in erecting barricades in front o£, and around their 
guns in a very short time, rendered all attempts to silence them 
by musketry entirely unavailing. Neither could they be effec¬ 
tually silenced by shells, by reason of their extreme proximity 
to Our position, and because, moreover, the enemy had recourse 
to digging very narrow trenches about eight fSet in 'depth in 
rear of each gun, in which the men lay while our shells were 
flying, and which so effectually concealed them, # even while, 
working the gun, that our baffled sharp-shooters could only see 
their hands while in the act of loading. 

The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this in¬ 
cessant fire of cannon and musketry untiTthe 20th July, on 
which day, at 10 A. M., they assembled in very great force all 
around our position, and exploded a heavy mine inside our 
outer line of defences at the water gate. The mine, how¬ 
ever, which was close to the Redan, and apparently sprung 
with the intention of destroying that battery, did no harm. 
But as soon as the smoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly 
advanced under cover of a tremendous fire of cannon and 
musketry, with the object of storming the Redan. But they 
were received with such a heavy fire, that after a short strug¬ 
gle they fell back with much loss. A strong column advanced 
at the same time to attack Ijmes’s post, and came on to within 
ten yards of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Loughnan, 
13th N. I., who commanded the position,' and his brave gar-* 
rison, composed of gentlemen of the uncovenanted service, a 
few of Her Majesty^ 32nd foot, and of the 13th N. I., an op¬ 
portunity of distrigttishing themselves^ which they were nojt 
slow to avail themselves of, and the enemy were driven back ' 
with great slaughter. The insurgents made minor attacks at 
almost every outpost, but wera invariably defeated, and at 2 
r. m. they eeoJ^'ifeleir attempts to storm the plage, although 
their musketry "fire and cannonading continued To harass us 
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unceasingly as usual. Matters proceeded in this manner until 
the 10th August, when the enemy made another assault, hav¬ 
ing previously sprung a mine close to the brigade mess, which 
entirely destroyed our defences for the space of twenty feet, 
and blew in .a-great portion of the outside wall of the house 
occupied by Mr. Schilling’s garrison. On the dust clearing 
away, a breach appeared, through which a regiment could 
have advanced in perfect order, and a few of the enemy came 
on with the utmost determination, but were met with such a 
withering fiKnk fire of musketry from the officer and men 
holding the top of the brigade mess, that they beat a speedy 
retreat, leaving the more adventurous of their numbers lying 
on the cyest of the breach. While this operation was going 
on, another large body advanced on the Cawnpore battery, 
and succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in the 
ditch. They were, however, dislodged by hand grenades. 
At Captain Anderson’s post they ml so came boldly forward 
with scaling ladders, which they planted against the wall; but 
here, as elsewhere, they were liiet with the most indomitable 
resolution, and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, leaving 
the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop-holed 
defences, from whence they kept tip, for the rest of the day, 
an unusually heavy cannonade and musketry fire. On the 
18th August the enemy sprung another' mine in front of the 
Sikh lines with very fatal effect. Captain Orr (unattached,) 
Lieutenants Mecharn and Soppitt, who commanded the small 
body of drummers composing the garrison, were blown into 
the air; but providentially returned to earth with no further 
injury than a severe shaking. The garrison, however, were 
not so fortunate. No less than eleven men were buried alive 
under the ruins, from whence it was impossible to extricate 
them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by the enemy 
from houses situated not ten yards in front of the breach. 
The explosion was followed by a general assault of a less de¬ 
termined nature than the, two former efforts, and the enemy were 
consequently repulsed without much difficulty. But they suc¬ 
ceeded, under cover of the breaoh, in establishing themselves 
in one of the houses in our position, from which they were 
driven in the evening by the bayonets of H. M.’s 32nd and 
84th foot. On the 5th September the enemy made their last 
serious assault. Having exploded a large mine, a few feet 
-short of the bastion of the 18-pounaer gun, in Major 
Apthorp’s post, they advanced with large heavy scaling 
ladders, which they planted against the wall, and mounted, 
thereby gaining for an instant the embrasuro of a gun. 
They were, however, speedily driven back with loss by hand 
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grenades and musketry. A few minutes subsequently they 
sprung another mine close to the brigade mess, and advanced 
boldly; but soon the corpses etrdvvdti in the garden in front 
of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle 
and musketry fire of the gallant me^nbers of* .that garrison, 
and the enemy fled ignominiously, leaving t>eir leader—-a 
fine-looking old native officer—among the slain. At other 
posts they made similar attacks, but with less resolution, and 
every where with the same want of success. Their loss upon 
this day must have been very heavy, as they e£me on with 
much determination, and at night they were seen bearing large 
numbers of their killed and wounded over the bridges in the 
direction of cantonments. The above is a faint attejppt at a 
description of the four great struggles which have occurred 
during this protracted season of exertion, cxposrye, and suffer¬ 
ing. Jlis Lordship in Council will perceive that the enemy 
invariably commenced his^itlacks by the'cxplosion of a mine, 
a species of offensive warfare, for the exercise of whiph our 
position was unfortunately peculiarly situated,* and had it. not 
been for the most untiring vigilance on our part, in watching 
and blowing up tlieir mines before they were completed, the 
assaults would probably have been much more nutnerous, and 
might, perhaps, have ended in the capture of the place,. But 
by countermining in sill directions, we succeeded in detecting 
and destroying no less than lour of,the enemy’s subterraneous 
advances towards important positions, two t>f which operations 
were eminently successful, as on one occasion not less than 
eighty of them were blown into the air, and twenty suffered 
a similar fate on the second explosion. The labor however, 
which devolved upon us in making these bounter-inines, in 
the absense of a body of skilled miners, was very heavy. 
The Right Ilon’ble the Governor General in Council will feel 
that it would be impossible to crowd, within the limits of a 
despatch,.even* the principal events, much more the individual 
acts of gallantry which have marked t*h.is protracted struggle. 
But 1 can conscientiously declare my conviction, tliaL,'few 
troops have ever undergone‘greater hardships, exposed asThey 
have been to a never-ceasing musketry fire and cannonade. 
They have also experienced the alternate vicissitudes of ex¬ 
treme wet and of intense heat; and that too with very insuffi¬ 
cient shelter from either, and in many places without any 
shelter at all. In addition to having had to repel real attack's,* 
they have been exposed night and day to the hardly less haras¬ 
sing false alarms which the enemy have been constantly rais¬ 
ing. The insurgents have »lrequently fired very heavily, 
sounded the advance and shouted for several In^Ars together. 
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though not a man could be seen, with the view, of course, of 
harassing our small and exhausted force, in which object they 
succeeded, for no part hat, been strong enough to aliovy of a 
.portion only of the garrison being prepared in the event of a 
false attack being turned into a real one. All therefore had 
to stand to their arms, and to remain at their posts until the 
demonstration had ceased; and such attacks were of almost 
nightly occurrence. The whole of the officers and men have 
been 6n duty night and day, during the eighty-seven days 
which the siege had lasted, up to .the arrival of Sir J. Outram, 
G. C. B. In addition t6 this incessant military duly, the force 
has been nightly employed in sepairing defences, *in moving 
guns, in burying dead animals, in conveying ammunition and 
commissariat stores from one place to another, and in other 
fatigue duties too ntunerous and too trivial to enumerate here. 
I feel, however, that any words of mine will fail to convey any 
adequate idea of what our fatigue aiyl labors have been—labors 
in which all ranks and all classes, civilians, officers, and sol¬ 
diers, ^Thave all borne an equally^rfi/ble part. All have together 
descended into the mine, all have together handled the shovel 
for the interment of the putrid bullock, and all, accoutred with 
musket and'bayonet, have relieved each other on sentry, with¬ 
out regard to the distinctions of ranks, civil or military. Not¬ 
withstanding all these hardships, the garrison has made no less 
than five sorties, in which they spiked two of the enemy’s 
heaviest guns, and blew up several of the houses from which 
they had kept up their most harassing fire. Owing to the ex¬ 
treme paucity of our numbers, each man was taught to feel 
that, on his own individual efforts alone depended in no small 
measure the safety of the entire position. This consciousness 
incited every officer, soldier and man, tp defend the post assign¬ 
ed to him with such desperate tenacity, and to fight for the 
lives which providence had entrusted to his care with such 
dauntless determination, that the enemy, despite their constant 
attacks, their heavy mines, their overwhelming numbers, and 
their incessant fire, t could never succeed in gaming one single 
incPof ground within, the bounds of this straggling position, 
hieh was so .feebly fortified, that had they once obtained a 
footing in any of the outposts, the whole place must inevitably 
have fallen. 

If further proof be wanting oi tpe desperate nature of the 
..struggle which we have, under God’s blessing, so long and so 
successfully waged, I would point to the roofless and ruined 
houses, to the crumbled walls, to the exploded .mines, to the 
open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns and defences, 
and lastly, tW the long and melancholy list of the brave and 
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devoted officers and men who have fallen. These silent wit¬ 
nesses bear sad and solemn testimony* to the way in which this 
feeble position has been defended* During the early part of 
these vicissitudes, 'ftre. were left without any information what- 
ever'regarding the posture of affairs ^ outside. . ..^.n occasional 
spy did ind$ea come in with the object of induoing our sepoys 
and servants to desert; but the intelligence derived from such 
sources was, of course, entirely untrustworthy. We sent our 
messengers, c|aily calling for aid and asking for inforfhation, 
none of whom ever returned until the 26th day*of the siege, 
when a pensioner named Ungud came back with a letter from 
General Havelock's camp, informing us that they were advan¬ 
cing with a force sufficient to bear down all opposition, and 
would be with us in five or six days. A messenger was im¬ 
mediately despatched, requesting that on*the evening of their 
arrival on the outskirts of the city, two rockets might be sent 
up, in order that we might take the necessary measures for 
assisting them while forcing their way in. The sixth day, 
however, expired, and the^swne not; but for many, evenings 
after officers and men watched for the ascension of tha expect¬ 
ed rockets, with hopes such as make the heart sick. We knew 
not then, nor did we learn until the 29th August—or thirty- 
five days later—that the relieving force, after having fought 
most nobly to effect «ur deliverance, had been obliged to fall 
back for reinforcements, and this was the- last communication 
we received until two days before the arrival of Sir James 
Outram on the 25th September. 

Besides heavy visitations of cholera and small-pox, we have 
also had to contend against a sickness which has almost uni¬ 
versally pervaded the garrison. Commencing with a very 
painful eruption it has merged into a low fevftr, combined with 
diarrhoea; and although few or no men have actually died 
from its effects, it leaves behind a weakness and lassitude 
which, in the^absence of all material sustenance, save coarse 
beef and still coarser flour, none have been able entirely to get 
over. The mortality among the women and children, and 
especially among the latteiV from these diseases and from other 
causes, has been perhaps the most painful characteristic of t^c 
siege.. The want of native servants has also been a source of 
much privation. Owing t<s* the suddenness with which we 
were besieged, many of these people who might perhaps have 
otherwise proved faithful to their employers, but who were 
outside the defences at the time, were altogether excluded. 
Very many more deserted, and several families were conse¬ 
quently left without the services of a single domestic. Several 
ladies have had to tend their children, and even/to w8sh their 
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own clothes, as well as £o cook their scanty meals entirely 
unaided. Combined with the absence of servants, the want of 
proper accommodation ha# pfbbafrly been the cause of much of 
the disease with which we have been afflicted.- I cannot 
refrain from bringing to the prominent notice of His Lordship 
ih Council the«patient endurance*and' the Christianrresignation 
which have been ovinced by the women of this garrison. They 
have animated us by their example. Many alas 1 have been 
made Widows and their children fatherless in tlivs cruel strug¬ 
gle. But all*such seem resigned to the will of Providence, and 
many, among whom may be mentioned the honored names of 
Birch, of Polehampton, of Barb of, and of Gall, have, after the 
example ^of Miss Nightingale, constituted themselves the 
tender and solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying soldiers 
in the hospital, 

It only remains for me to bring to the favorable notice of His 
Lordship in Council the names of those officers who have most 
distinguished themselves, and afforded me the most valuable 
assistance in' these operations. Many of the best and bravest 
of these mow rest from their labors. Among them are Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Case and Captain Radcliff whose services have 
already been°narrated; Captain Francis, 13th N. I.—who was 
killed by a round shot.—bad particularly attracted tbe attention 
of Sir ll. Lawrence for his conduct while in command of the 
Muchhee Bhowun ; Captain, Fulton, of the engineers, who also 
was struck by a rou^d shot, had, up to the time of his early and 
lamented death, afforded me the most invaluable aid ; he was 
indeed indefatigable: Major Anderson, tbe chief engineer, 
though, from the commencement of the siege, incapable of 
physical exertion from the effects of the disease under which he 
eventually sank, r merited my warm acknowledgments for his 
able counsel; Captain Simons, commandant of artillery, distin¬ 
guished himself at Chinhut, where he received the two wounds 
which ended in his death: Lieutenants Shepherd and Arthur, 
7th light cavalry, who w,ere killed at their posts; Captain 
Hughes, 57 th N. I., who was mortally wounded at the capture 
of a house which formed one of the enemy’s outposts; Captain 
MbCabe, of the.32nd foot, who was killed at the head of his 
men while leading his fourth sortie, as well as Captain Mans¬ 
field, of the same corps, who dieCl of cholera—were all officers 
who had distinguisned themselves highly. Mr. Lucas too, a 
-gentleman volunteer, and Mr. Boyson, of the uncovenanted 
service—who fell when on the look-out at one of the most 
perilous outposts—had earned themselves reputations for cool¬ 
ness and gallantry. 

The omcerWwho commanded outposts—Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Master, 7th light cavalry ; Major Apthorp, 41st native infan¬ 
try ; Captain Sanders, 41st native infantry; Captain Boileau, 

7 th light cavalry; Captain GeAndb, 13th native infantry; 
Lieutenant Aitken* and Lieutenant Loughnan, of the same 
corps; Captain Anderson, 25th native infantry; Lieutenant 
Graydon, 44th native infantry; Lieutenant Iraitgmore, 71st 
native infantry ; and Mr. Schilling, Principal of the Marfci- 
niere college—have■ all conducted ably the duties of their 
dangerous positions. No further proof of this is necessary than 
the fact which I have before mentioned, that throughout the 
whole duration of the siege the enemy were not only unable 
to take, but they could not even succeed in gaining one inch 
of the posts commanded by these gallant gentlemen. # Colonel 
Master commanded the critical and important post of the 
brigade mess, on either side of which was ai^ open breach, 
only flanked by his handful of riflemen and musketeers. 
Lieutenant Aitken, with the whole of the 13th native 
infantry, which, remained to us with the exception qf their 
Sikhs, commanded the Bay!S^*Guard—perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant position in the whole of the defences; and Lieutenant 
Langmore, with the remnant of his regiment (the 71st), held 
^ very exposed position between .the hospital anti the Water¬ 
gate. This gallant and deserving young sofdier and Jus men 
were entirely without shelter from the weather, both by night 
and by day. 

My thanks are also due to Lieutenants Anderson, Hutchin¬ 
son and Innes, of the engineers, as well as to Lieutenant 
Tulloch, 58th N. I., and Lieutenant llay, 48th N. I., who were 
placed under them to aid in the arduous duties devolving upon 
that department. Lieutenant Thomas, Madras artillery, who 
commanded that arm of the service for s6me weeks, and 
Lieutenants Macferlane and Bonham rendered me the moBt 
effectual assistance. I was however deprived of the services 
of the two la^er, who were wo&nded, Lieutenant Bonham no 
less than three times, early in the siege. Captain Evans, 17th 
B. N. I., who owing to the scarcity of artillery officers, was 
put in charge of some guns, was ever to be found at his pos£. 

Major Lowe, commanding H. M.’s 32nd regiment; Captain 
Bassano, Lieutenants Lawrence, Edmonstoune, Foster; Har- 
mar, Cooke, Clery, Browne and Charlton, of that corps, have ■ 
all nobly performed their duty. Every one of these officers, 
with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence and Clery, haVer 
received one or more wounds of more or less severity. ” Quar¬ 
ter-Master Stribbling, of tho.same corps, also conducted him¬ 
self to my satisfaction. 

Captain O’Brien, H. M.’s 8th foot; Captain ‘'iCemble, 41st 
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N. I.; Captain Edgell, **3rd N. I.; Captain Dinning, Lieut. 
Sewell, and Lieut. Worsley, of the 71st N. I.; Lieutenant 
Warner, 7th L. C.; Ensfgn* Ward, 48th Jf. I., (who, when 
most of our artillery officers were killed or disabled, worked 
the mortars with excellent effect;) Lieutenant Graham, 11th 
N. I.; Lieutenant Mechain, 4'ch Oude locals; and Lieut. 
Keir, 41st N. I., have all done good and willing service 
throughout the siege, and I* trust that *they will receive the 
favorable notice of his Lordship in Council. * f 

I beg particularly to call the attention of the Government 
of India to the untiring industry, the extreme devotion and 
the great skill which have beefi evinced by Surgeon Scott 
(Superintending Surgeon,) and Assistant Surgeon Boyd, of 
II. M.’s 32nd foot; Assistant Surgeon Bird, of the artillery ; 
Surgeon Campbell, fth light cavalry; Surgeon Brydon, 71st 
]SF. I. ; Surgeon Ogilvie, sanitary commissioner; Assistant 
Surgeon Fayrer, civil surgeon; Assistant Surgeon Partridge, 
2nd Oude irregular cavalry; Assistant Surgeon GreenhoW; 
Assistant Surge<5u Darby, and l/^"Mr. Apothecary Thompson, 
in the discharge of their onerous and most important duties. 

Messrs. Thornhill and Capper, of the civil service, have 
been both wounded, and the way in which they, as well as 
Mr. Martin, the deputy commissioner of Lucknow, conducted 
themselves, entitles them to a place in this despatch. Captain 
Carnegie, the special assistant commissioner, whose invaluable 
services, previous to the commencement of the siege, I have 
frequently heard warmly dilated upon, both by Sir H. 
Lawrence and by Major Banks, and whose exertions will pro¬ 
bably be more amply brought to notice by the civil authorities 
on some future occasion, has conducted the office of Provost 
Marshal to my satisfaction. The Reverend Mr. Harris and 
the Reverend Mr. Polehampton, assistant chaplains, vied with 
each other in their untiring care and attention to the suffering 
men. The latter gentleman was wounded in the hospital, .and 
subsequently unhappily r died of cholera. Mr. McCrae, of 
the civil engineers, did excellent service at the guns, until he 
wsjs severely wounded. Mr. Cameron, also, a gentleman'! who 
had come to Oude to enquire into the resources of the cpuntry, 
acquired the whole mystery of mortar practice, and was of 
the most signal service until incapacitated by sickness. Mr. 
Marshall, of the road department, and other members of the 
•«ricovenanted service, whose names will, on a subsequent 
occasion, be laid before the government of India, conducted 
themselves bravely and steadily., Indeed, the entire body of 
these geptlemon have borne themselves well, and have evinced 
great coolnessSmder fire. 
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T have now only to bring to the notice of the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-General in Council the conduct of the several 
officers who composed my staff:—Lieutenant James, sttb- 
assistant commissary general, was severely wounded by a 
shot through the knee at Chinhut, notwithstanding which lie 
refused to go upon the sick list, and carried on Inirtnost trying 
duties throughout the entfre siege. It is ftot too much to say 
that the garrison owe*their lives to the exertions and firmness 
of this officer.* Before the struggle commenced^ he was ever 
in the saddle, getting in supplies, and,his untiring vigilance 
in their distribution after our difficulties had begun, prevented 
a waste, which otherwise, long before the expiration of the 
eighty-seven days, might have annihilated the fore® by the 
slow process of starvation. , 

Captain Wilson, 13th N. I., officiating deputy assistant 
adjutant general, was ever to be found where shot was flying 
thickest, and T am at afloss to decide whether his services 
wdre most invaluable owing,untiring physical endurance 
and bravery which he displayed, or to his ever-ready and 
pertinent counsel and advice in moments of difficulty and 
danger. 

Lieutenant Hardinge—an officer whose achievements and 
antecedents are well known to the government of India—has 
earned fresh laurels by his conduct throughout the siege. He 
was officiating as deputy assistant quarter master general, and 
also commanded the Sikh portion of the cawalry of the garri¬ 
son. In both capacities his services have been invaluable, 
especially' in the latter, for it was owing alone to his tact, 
vigilance and bravery, that the Sikh horsemen were induced 
to persevere in holding a very unprotected po^t under a heavy 
fire. 

Lieutenant Barwell, 71st I., the fort adjutant and offici¬ 
ating major of brigade, has proved himself to be an efficient 
officer. • 

Lieutenant Birch, of the 71st N. I.j has been my A. D. C. 
throughout the siege. I fyrmly believe • there never was a 
better A.* D. C. He has been indefatigable, and ever ready 
to lead a sortie, or to convey an order to a threatened outpost 
under the heaviest fire. On one of these occasions he receiv¬ 
ed 1i slight wound on the head! • I beg to bring the services 
of this most promising and intelligent young officer to tlie 
favorable consideration of his Lordship in Council. 

I am also much indebted to Mr. Couper, C. S., for the 
assistance he has on many occasions afforded me by his judici¬ 
ous advice. I have, moreovet, ever found him f moat; ready 
and willing in the performance of the military duties assigned 
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to him, however exposedithe post or arduous the undertaking. 
He commenced his career in Her Majesty’s service, and con¬ 
sequently had had some previous expedience of military 
matters. If the road to Cawnpore had been made clear by the 
advent of our -troops,, it was my indention to have deputed 
this officerWo* Calcutta, to detail in person the occurrences 
which have taken place, for the information of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. I still hope ‘that when'our communications 
shall be once more unopposed, he may be jsummoned to 
Calcutta for \his purpose. * 

Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid beha¬ 
viour of the soldiers, viz., the mfen of H. M.’s 32nd foot, the 
small detachment of II. M.’s 84th foot, the European and 
native artillery, the 13th, 48th and 71st regiments native 
infantry, and* the feiklis of the respective corps, to the notice 
of the Government of India. The losses sustained by H. M.’s 
32nd, which is now barely 300 strong; by II. M.’s 84th and 
by the European artillery, showgt least that they knew how 
to die in the caflse of their coufftrymen. Their conduct under 
the firej the exposure, and the privations which they have had 
to undergo, has been throughout most admirable and praise¬ 
worthy. 

As .another instance of the desperate character of our 
defence and the difficulties we have had to contend with, I may 
mention that the number .of our artillerymen was so reduced 
that on the occasion of an attack, the gunners, aided as they 
were by men of H. M.’s 32nd foot, and by volunteers of all 
classes, had to run from one battery to another wherever the fire 
of the enemy was hottest, there not being nearly enough men 
to serve half the number of guns at the same time. In short, 
at last, the number of European gunners was only twenty- 
four, while we had, including mortars, no less than thirty guns 
in position. 

With respect to the native troops I am of opinion that their 
loyalty has never been, surpassed. They were indifferently 
fed and worse housod. They w^re exposed—especially the 
13th regiment—under the gallant Lieutenant Aitken, to a most 
galling fire of* round shot and musketry, which materially 
decreased their numbers. They were so near the enemy that 
conversation could be carried.bn between them; and erary 
effort, persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted 
■ t6, in vain, to seduce them from their allegiance to the handful 
of Europeans, who, in all probability, would have been sacri¬ 
ficed by their desertion. All the troops behaved nobly, and 
the names of those men of the jaative force who have parti¬ 
cularly distinguished themselves, have been laid before Major 
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General Sir James Outram, G. C. B., who has promised to 
promote them. Those' of the European force will be trans¬ 
mitted in due course for the orders of his Royal Highness the 
General comraanding-in-chief. 

In conclusion, I beg leyvc to express, pn the' part of myself 
and the members of this garrison, our deep and*grateful sense 
of the conduct of Major General Sir J. Outram, G. C. B.; 
of Brigadier Generaf Havelock, C B., and of the troop^under ' 
those officers ovho so devotedly came to our relief at so heavy 
a sacrifice of life. We are Also repaid^for much buffering and 
privation tty the sympathy which our brave deliverers, say our 
perilous and unfortunate position, has excited for us in the 
hearts of our countrymen throughout the length ami breadth 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. 


Defences,of the Residency. 

•The outbreak at Meerut and Delhi, and reports of, gene¬ 
ral disaffection among thfT^Spoys, caused Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence to take immediate measures for the defence? of the 
place. Some time previously he had selected the Muchee 
Bowun as a site for our fhagazine and stores, *and judging 
it, from its very commanding position and the moral effect 
that the occupation of it would exei’cise over the city, he 
in the first instance proceeded to, strengthen it. The works 
were commenced on the 17 th May, ayd carried forward 
with unremitting energy by Lieutenant. Innes, under the 
general direction of Major Anderson, chief engineer, until 
the commencement of the siege. 

The defence of the residency was also commenced, 
though at first it received a secondary shtfre of attention. 
It was not till after the mutiny in cantonments (30th 
May) and the subsequent mutinies of corps in the districts, 
that it became apparent that we should have probably to 
defend ourselves against a combined attack of mutineers 
and rebels from the country and city. The more clear this 
became, the more clearly* the inadequacy of the Muchee 
Bowun as a fortified position became apparent* It was also 
semi that, if the mutineers came on in great force, we had 
noWsufficient hands to man* Jboth it and the residency ; and 
it having been ascertained after full consideration, that the 
defects of the Muchee Bowun, both as regards defensive- 
measures and shelter of troops, and the large European 
community. Sir Henry Lawrence made up his mind to 
abandon it, on the investment of the city by the enemy^. 
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' On this being deckled (11th June) the defences of the 
residency were proceeded with with vigor. Prior to this, 
the Chief Engineer was OoUbtful as to the extent of the force 
he had to shelter within the line of defences, or to man the 
works, but npw he could form a definite plan, and he lost no 
time in fonifiung a connected line of defensive works round 
the buildings he thought it necessary to occupy. 

The residency compound was first protected by a line of 
parapet and ditch across it; a strong battery, since named 
“the JJedarf,” was constructed «in a corner of the garden, 
whieh furnished a comlnand over the iron bridge. 

A battery (called “ the Cawnpore”) was constructed at the 
opposite.point of our position enfilading the Cawnpore road, 
and was then designed chiefly as a barrier to the approach of 
mutineers from Ca\tf npore. 

Two other batteries were partially constructed, one between 
Gubbina’ and Ommancy’s compounds, the other between the 
slaughter-house and sheep-pen; but neither were ready «at 
the commencement of the siegofSfid want of labor prevented 
their being completed afterwards. 

Heavy and light guns and mortars, more or less protected 
by parapets} were placed in various positions intermediate to 
the above-mentioned principal batteries. Those positions are 
marked in the annexed sketch, though of course various 
changes occurred during the siege; a gun or mortar having 
been frequently required to silence an enemy’s battery, and 
withdrawn when the object was accomplished. 

Mr. Gubbins, by means of laborers procured by his subor¬ 
dinates, carried on the defences of his own compound; and 
the general line round our position w«as continued from bat¬ 
tery to battery, 'and house to house, by abbatis (in lanes), and 
by parapets and ditches, or stockades. 

Outside our line of works also a great amount of labor was 
required. Masses of buildings extended to within a few feet 
of us, in nearly every direction, and though some of them 
would act as traverse^ to us from the enemy’s batteries, the 
majority were a most undoubted 'source of annoyance to us, 
%fid it was necqssary to proceed with their removal as vigor¬ 
ously as our means permitted. Several mosques, which occu¬ 
pied positions commanding us, /were left alone, much to wr 
future injury; but 1 believe the reason that prevented their 
..removal was a good one, namely, the danger of precipitating 
an outbreak before we were prepared for it. But, apart from 
this, the demolition of private buildings was far from complete. 
The affair of Chinhut brought tlie enemy upon us earlier, ! 
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believe, than was anticipated by any individual of our - 
force, and our command of labor h’aving been limited, we 
had to close our gates with nothing in many places separ¬ 
ating us from the besiegers, but the width of the streets. The 
houses that remained became nests,, of rebels,.and besMes 
forming secure starting points. for their ’mines, .enabled tlrem 
from under shelter to keep a deadly fire of musketry upon us 
day and night, and it.is to it, andmot to round shot, that we 
have to attribute the greater part of our casualties. TI 18 latter 
was mainly injurious in destroying the buildings*occupied by 
our troops rfind camp followers ; and, though the loss of life, 
considering the amount of battering they sustained, was much 
less than was to be expected, it was a constant source of dag¬ 
ger and annoyance to the garrison, and the repair ot damage 
entailed heavy labor on men who lvere weakened by exposure 
and want of rest. 

The enemy proeceded t to invest the place immediately on 
tlwe return of our force from Chinhut on the 30th June.. The 
Muehee Bowun was still gH**isoned by our. troops, though 
the treasure, and greater portions of the munitisns and 
stores, had been previously removed to the residency ; and it 
now became an object of primary importance to withdraw the 
garrison without loss. A telegraphic message was commu¬ 
nicated to LieutenantsInnes, the engineer officer, to the effect 
that the powder in the magazine, about 2 (A 0 barrels, was to be 
used in blowing up .the fort, and that the garrison was to 
leave at midnight on the 1 st July. This order was carried out 
with perfect success, and the garrison marched into our gates 
without the loss of a man. 

* The garden battery was one of the first established by the 
enemy. It played on the guard house at the Cawnpore 
battery, the battery itself, brigade mess, Anderson’s, and 
judicial commissioner’s. The combined fire of heavy guns 
and musketry on the Cawnpore battery became so deadly, 
that our guns could not be served, and eventually it was 
thought necessary to withdraw them and to leave the position 
to be defended by musketry, and to repair the- parapets as lhst- 
as they were damaged by the enemy’s round sljot. 

At the beginning of the seige, the eight-inch howitzer winch 
fel^into the enemy’s hands at*Chinhut was placed out of sight, 
of our guns on the opposite bank of the river near the bridge 
of boats, and kept up a destructive fire on the Residency. 
It was by one of the shells from it that Sir Henry Lawrence 
was killed. 

Batteries were also established by the enemy on the road 
leading from the iron bridge in front of GubbinS’s hefuee, the 
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brigade mess, and post; office, and at the clock tower, and 
all the buildings were more or less -damaged by them. A 
portion of the Residency* Was battered down, and six men 
were buried in the ruins. Many of the buildings were re- 
duopd to such a- state as to appear to be quite untenable, but 
the garrison continued to occupy nearly all; and though the 
defences of the posts have been very much weakened by the 
continued and heavy fire, not? a single one haB been abandoned; 
on thfe contrary, several buildings (financial commissioner’s, 
Sago’s, and Jones's) have been occupied and strengthened since 
the commencement of ‘the seige. 

When the enemy found that ‘neither by repeated attacks, 
nor by tlje destruction of our buildings, he could force us from 
our posts, he had recourse to mining. This had been anti¬ 
cipated, but tljc chief engineer, acting under the suggestion 
of the late Captain Fulton, would not take the initiative as he 
apprehended that our enemies would at once follow our 
example, and that the unlimited command of labor they posses¬ 
sed would give fcs a poor chanctf'Sf competing with them. 

20 th July .—The first mine exploded by the enemy was at 
the Redan. It preceded a general attack, and both as regards 
direction add distance was a complete failure. This was 
followed by one at the angle of the Seikh square, and is the 
only one from which any loss of life 6’n our side has been 
sustained. 

27 th July .—The .sound of the mining *had not been heard 
owing to the proximity of the cavalry horses, and the guard 
were completely surprised. Seven drummers were killed on 
this occasion. 

l(kA Auynst .—Two other mines at the building occupied b"y 
the Martiniere (Toys and at Sago’s were also exploded, but 
beyond breaking the outer line of walls, did no damage. The. 
enemy in no case showed any great alacrity in assaulting the 
breaches and we soon formed retrenchments in rpar of them. 

We had meanwhile commenced countermining, and on the 
5th August foiled a, mine of the enemy’s against the guard 
house at the Oawnpore battery, ‘and since then, up to the 
arrival of the r relieving force, we have been incessantly 
employed in mining and countermining. We have generally 
worked into their galleries, anjV after having frightened the 
miners away, have destroyed them, or, in some cases, we have 
. blown in their galleries by charging and firing our own. I 
need hardly add that this was a service of danger. 

Two of our mines, for directly offensive objects, require 
separate notice, the one at Sago’s, 1 ' to the enemy’s guard-room, 
which we blehr down with a loss to them of—it is supposed— 
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between twenty and thirty men. Tlje second, to Johannes’s 
house, in which we destroyed above eighty of the enemy. The 
explosion was followed by a sortife t6 cover the demolition of 
the remainder of the house and one adjoining, which object 
was effectually accomplished, and reljev ed us • frpm the de¬ 
tractive fire of many of the enemy’s best marksmen. I rmy 
mention that several sorties were made on other occasions, 
and with equal success. 

We had, on the arrival of the relieving force, fiftedh gal¬ 
leries ready for countermining further operations of the 
enemy. Several of the enemy’s galleries have since been 
discovered and destroyed. 

I believe I have now noted every measure of hnportance 
with reference to the defence and attack of the place in an 
engineering point of view, and it remains? for pie to add the 
means at our disposal for carrying on work. 

During the early part »*f the siege we" had working parties 
of II. M.’s 32nd regiment. On one work during the.night, 

I have had forty-two men.^She soldiers, however, bad their 
other duties to perform, they were exposed to rain, and were 
very often under arms, which prevented their having a proper 
amount of rest. They co'uld therefore have 1fttie physical 
strength left to work in the trenches, and as the siege pro¬ 
gressed, their numerical strength became so much reduced, 
that it was necessary to give np # European working parties 
almost entirely , and to depend on the gepoys. The “latter 
came forward most willingly, and I cannot speak too highly of 
the way in which they worked. They have also been of 
material assistance in our mining opt rations, and a party of 
the 13th N. I.—thanks to the good management of Lieutenant 
Aitken—have c,onstn|pted a battery for an eighteen pounder, 
worked the gun, and dug a shaft and gallery at their own post. 

There has been but one squad of European miners, eight 
men under Serjeant Day, all of whom have worked with the 
most unremitting zeal throughout. 

As regards general superintendence, £he late Major Ander¬ 
son, chief engineer, designed the defences of the Muchee 
Bowun and Residency, and until shortly before his deaflj, 
directed the construction of the various works and repairs. 

Captain Fulton became th«^ senior engineer officer on the . 
demise of Major Anderson on the 11th August. He had 
constructed the greater * portion of the defences, powder 
magazines, &c., and up to the day of his death displayed the 
,&nost unremitting energy, in spite of bad health, in advancing 
our work. In particular he took a most active part in foiling 
the enemy’s attempts to destroy our advanced pfista b^ mines. 
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and the manner in which he conducted the blasting operations 
during our sorties invariably excited the admiration of all 
who were present, officers and men. , 

In the performance of the above mentioned, and engineer- 
iqfl| operations' generally, he recejved the most able and 
untiring supjfbrt from Lieutenants Hutchinson, Innes, and 
Tulloh, and the late Lieutenant Birch, and latterly, since 
Captain Fulton's death, I have received touch assistance from 
Lieutenant Hay, assistant field engineer. The active part 
I myself have taken in the superintendence of works has been 
small, owing to my ‘ having suffered from continued ill 
health. * 

Finally, I beg to bring to the notice of the brigadier the 
excellent service performed by the late Mr. Casey, head 
accountant ten the*chief engineer, who had been serjeant 
major of sappers, and who was recommended by Major 
Anderson for the rank of assistant field engineer; of the 
late Mr. Supervisor Barrett; ^Ir. Beale, overseer; aftd 
Serjeant Ryder*, assistant ovefleer—all of whom have left 
families r behind them. 

J. C._ Anderson, Lieut., 

Garrison Kngincer. 

Lvjcknow, 1 
5th October 1857. / 


Incidents of the Siege. 

A staff-officer has well described, in his diary of the siege, 
the state of things which obtained in the garrison during the 
first few days, in the following words^ 

“ It is difficult to chronicle the proceedings of these few 
days, for everywhere confusion reigned supreme. That unfor¬ 
tunate day of Chinhut precipitated every thing, inasmuch as we 
were closely shut up several days before anything of the kind 
was anticipated. People had made no arrangement for provi¬ 
sioning themselves; many, indeed, never dreamt pf such a 
ij&cessity ; and the few that had were generally too late. Again, 
many servants were shut out the first day, and all attempts to 
approach us were met by a neve*'ceasing fusilade. But though 
they could not get in, they succeeded in getting out; and 
after a few days, those who could boast of servants or atten¬ 
dants of any kind formed a very small and envied minority. 
The servants, in many instances, eased their masters of auji 
superfluous articles of value easy of carriage.. In fact, the 
confusidn cart be better imagined than described. 
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“ The head of the Commissariat had, most unfortunately for 
the garrison, received a Severe wound at Chinhut, which effec¬ 
tually deprived then} of his valuable aid. His office was all 
broken up ; his gomashtas and baboos were not with us, and 
the officers appointed to assist him were all neW hands. B«- 
sides all thiri, the first stores opened were approachable only b}' 
one of the most exposed rd&ds, and very many of the camp- 
followers preferred going without "food to the chance of Jbeing 
shot. Some did not know where to apply, so that for three or 
four days many went withoift rations ; f and this m no small 
degree addbd to the number of desertions. Owing to these 
desertions, the commissariat arid battery bullocks had no atten¬ 
dants to look after them, and went wandering all #vcr the 
place looking for food; they tumbled into weils, were shot 
down in numbers by the enemy, and added gneatly to the. 
labour which fell on the garrison, as fatigue parties of civilians 
and officers after being in *he defences all day repelling the 
enemy’s attack, were ofte n em ployed six and seven -hours 
burying cattle killed during fife day, and which, from the 
excessive heat, became offensive in a few hours. The ,-fr till err¬ 
and other horses were everywhere to be seen loose, fighting 
and tearing at one another, driven mad for want of food and 
water; the garrison being too busily employed in the tranches 
to be able to secure them.” 

It became necessary to take measures t*o relieve ourselves 
of these horses, and a party was told off to drive them outside 
the works, where they were readily appropriated by the enemy. 
Several lingered close to the works, and four or five died close, 
under my (Mr. Gubbins’s) south-west bastion, compelling mo 
to send out men at night, under fire, to throw them into wells, 
or bury them. 

There is no doubt that one great cause of the desertion of 
the native servants was the insufficient care bestowed upon, 
them. It was difficult to shelter all the Europeans; and the 
native servants were, therefore, necessarily greatly exposed, 
Constantly in danger of beipg struck down bv the bullets or 
shot of the enemy, and ill supplied with food, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that many deserted. I myself lost fewer than ray neighbours 
My baker was shut out; but we retained throughout tho 
siege the services of a khansarifhh, khidmutgar, and cook. The 
families of the first two resided in my enclosure, which cir¬ 
cumstance was a great security for their good behaviour. 

For florae time before the siege our supplies had, how¬ 
ler, been husbanded. We.possessed some supply of bot¬ 
tled beer. This, which was esteemed the greatest .luxury 
during the si^ge, had ceased for many days to be served 

t 3 
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to the gentlemen, and -was reserved for the nursing ladies, 
of whom there were fotyr apong our guests and for the sick. 
One glass of sherry and two of champagne or of claret was 
served to the gentlemen, and less to the ladies, at dinner. 
One glass of - light wine, Sauterne,,was provided at luncheon. 
It must be here remarked that sherry soon came to be of high¬ 
er value than champagne, or t the lighter French wines, which 
could /tot be kept after having Been once' opened. There was 
a good deal pf the latter description of wines in the garrison, 
and the best never attained a higher price than sixty rupees: 
the price of sherry rose to above seventy rupees 'per dozen. 
Our regular meals had also been’ diminished from three to two. 
A cold luncheon only was served, and we made an early dinner 
at four. By these timely precautions the supplies which we 
had were husbanded, and the wants of our numerous guests 
were provided for during the whole siege. Besides, we were 
often able to render assistance to persons in other garrisons 
who urgently needed aid, an dJy > the wounded in hospital. 
After the siege had begun, and the commissariat arrangements 
got into train, rations were issued of beef or mutton, with 
flour or rice, and salt, to Europeans, according to a fixed scale. 
These were made over to my servants and cooked by them, 
such additions being made to the meal as our store-room afford¬ 
ed. These, however, besides the daily addition of spices, and 
sugar, were limited to a few canisters of preserved salmon, 
and a few of carrot3, which were produced whenever we in¬ 
vited a friend from any of the other garrisons to dinner. The 
party invited did not bring his rations, so that the meal de¬ 
manded some addition. When the sheep were all used up, 
beef only was f served out in rations, which was usually made 
into stews, in consequence of our rarely getting a piece that 
could be boiled or roasted. 

At dinner, our chief luxury were rice puddings, of which 
two daily appeared on table. 'JJhe eggs for these were derived 
from a few poultry which ' we had managed to preserve ; and 
the milk from goats and two cogvs belonging to our guests, 
which were half starved during the siege. Occasionally a 
plum pudding' or jam pudding was made, and always caused 
great excitement at the dinner-table. The demand for these 
delicacies was great; and there^vas often none left for the lady 
of the house, who generally helped them. One cup of tea 
was made for each person at six in the morning, our English 
maid, Chiver, presiding at the tea-table. Another cup at the 
ten o’clock breakfast, and another at night. We enjoyed both 
sugar and milk in our tea, a luxury which few possessed be¬ 
sides our garrison: and this often attracted friends. 
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Daily Food., 

Our grand diet consists of coarsf, exceedingly coarse, “ attah,” 
(grouna corn with all the husks unsifted), “ mash dall,” (a 
nasty black slippery kind of lentils), and bitter salt, with 
every other day, a small piece of coarse* beef, half of it 
bones. The whole of this,* when passed under the hands 
of my chef-de-cuisine, a filthy black fellow, who cooks for three 
or four others, and whom I aift obliged to pay twenty, rupees 
a month, results in an abomination which a Sparjan dog would 
turn up his nose at. I havfc been roljbed of nearly half my 
cigars, tod; and a smoke is now a luxury, which 1 must only 
occasionally indulge in. 


Famine Prices. 

September .—Hero we are, in the grouse-shooting season 
of merry England; but here in India, we shoot black men 
instead. Articles of consumption are sometimes obtain¬ 
able, how and where froiawa^do notask. “ Attah ” "(coarse 
flour), one rupee per seer; “ghee” (melted butter), very 
rancid, ten rupees per seer; sugar, sixteen rupees a seer; 
country leaf-tobacco, two rupees a leaf; a dozen of brandy, 150 
rupees to 180; a dozen of beer, seventy rupees; a ham, ninety 
rupees; a bottle of pickles, twenty rupees, and all otheT things 
in proportion. . 

1 have given up smoking tobafcco. and have taken to tea- 
leaves and neem-leaves, and guava fruit le&ves instead, which 
the poor soldiers are also constantly using. I had sold my 
gold chain and watch for 250 rupees to one of the men who 
had more money than he could keep, and I was, therefore, 
enabled to enjoy the luxury of a cigar as long.as I could get it 
for a rupee, but the price has come up to three rupees each 
now, I cannot afford that. Provisions are not always to be had 
even at the above-mentioned fearfully high prices, and money 
is of no use t<f me now, except for the immediate requirements 
which I can occasionally, have for it. ’ Indeed, I never thought 
I could ever come to care ao little lor rupees as I do now, and 
my only wondor is, how any of us can at such a time at all 
attach importance to such dross. 

The Pluylle of Flies. 

.. To one nuisance, the “ •firtH,” I have already alluded ; but 
they daily increased to such an extent that we at last began 
to feel life to be irksome, more on their account than from 
any other of our numerous*troubles. In the day flies, at 
night rausqui^oes. But the latter were bearable, the* former 
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intolerable. Lucknow .had always been noted for its flies, 
but at no time had they been known to he so trouble¬ 
some. The moss of putrid' matter that iyas allowed to ac¬ 
cumulate, the rains, the commissariat stores, the hospital, 
had attracted these insects in incredible numbers. The Egyp¬ 
tians could ifot possibly have been more molested than we 
were by this peat. They swarmed in millions, and though we 
blew daily some hundreds' of* thousands into the air, this 
seemed to make no diminution in their numbers. The ground 
was still black with them, and the* tables were literally covered 
with these cursed flies/ * 


We could not sleep in the d'ay on account of them. We 
could scarcely eat. Our beef, of which we get a tolerably 
small quantity every other day, is usually studded with them ; 
and while I eat my miserable dall and roti (boiled lentil soup 
and unleavened bread), a number of scamps fly into my mouth, 
or tumble into the plate, and float about in it, impromptu 
peppercorns and—I was about to .say something wicked—but 
really even the "reminiscence of^This annoyance is enough to 
make a "saint Bwear. 

The poor Martiniere pupils, who go about the garrison more 
filthy than others, and apparently more neglected and hungry 
even tfyan we are, are made use of to drive away these insects 
from the sick in hospital, and others. 


t-adies without Servants. 

Much wearisome labour and drudgery fell on the ladies in 
those houses from which the servants had deserted. There 
they had to perform lor themselves and husbands many menial 
offices, which those of our garrison escaped. But the hardest 
cases were thos£ where individual ladies messed by themselves. 
They were at first allowed twelve ounces of meat, daily ; but. 
this was reduced in September to six ounces, which, poorly 
cooked, was barely sufficient to afford sustenance : and I have 
since heard of cases where ladies have had to gather their own 
sticks, light their own fire, knead and make their own chuppat- 
ties, and cook with their own fiands any other food which 
formed their meal. To their htraour be it said, that these hard¬ 
ships and privations were always patiently and cheerfully 
borne. Never probably, indt^sd, has the *noble character of 
Englishwomen shone with more real brightness than during 
this memorable siege. Far from*being in our way, they were 
ever a source of comfort and help to us; ready to tend the 
sick, to soothe and comfort the $ying, and to cheer and sustain 
the living by all those numberless offices of love and affection 
which woman only understands. 
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Hammered Shot and Rifle Practice . 

During the siege, we at different times collected from our 
rooms, housetop, and enclosure, as many as five hundred cannon 
shots, which were sent to our magazine. Of these by far the 
largest proportion was hammered shot. There was no re¬ 
source for us, therefore, but to* keep them down faith our rifles 
when they became very* troublesome: and, as 1 was myself 
the most practised marksman hi our garrison, 1 had plenty to 
do. The enemy were very clever in arranging t^ieir loopholes, 
keeping the inside of the bdilding dark, aud allowing no light 
through; io that it was not easy to tell whether the shooter 
was at the loophole or not. What we found the best 
practice, and one which we learnt from Captain Fulton, 
who was himself an excellent shot, wag, for one person to 
watch the opening with a glass, while the marksman kept his 
rifle laid for the loophole. So soon as the first announced that 
the enemy had appeared,»the latter fired'. The fellows showed 
little pluck; and whencver-o ^e of our bullets had fairly entered 
the loophole, firing would bemscontinued frofn it for several 
hours. During the first fortnight of the siege, the* enemy’s 
fire was almost incessant. It slackened usually towards sunset, 
and was resumed at intervals during the night. At night, 
however, they alwayg fired a good deal of blank ammunition. 

Music of the Mutineers. 

We ivere continually insulted hy the music of the mutineers. 
At early dawn their bugles regularly began sounding the 
assembly, and a variety of regimental calls ; while the shrill 
horns and drums of the Itujwarra (a name used to designate 
the zemindarree forces) kept up loud and dissonant screams, 
which were again renewed every evening. Occasionally their 
bands paraded in our sight and played “ God save the Queen,” 
or other tunes which they had learnt in our service. 

The Scout Urtgud. 

My few remaining mdbsengers, with one or two obtained 
from other officers, were soon sent out with t despatches fit>m 
Major Banks; but none of these ever returned, nor was an 
answer ever obtained. Indeed, however trustworthy the mes-, 
senger might be, it was scarcery possible for him to enter our 
position, in consequence of the extreme vigilance of the enemy. 
Posts.had been carefully established by them in the houses all* 
round us, from which strict watch and look-out was *kept. 
Beyond these again were otiler posts and pickets ; and all the 
principal thoroughfares of the city and suburbs *were *obscrvcd 
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and all passers-by challenged and examined. It was therefore 
a service of extreme danger and difficulty, either to leave our 
position with letters or to' bring letters in and the only man 
who ever effected this was my scout Ungud. Save by bis 
hand, after jthe siege hgd begun, I never attempted to send a 
letter out. 

Later in the siege. Colonel Inglia nominated Captain Har- 
dinge to be assistant quarte'r-ncaster-general to him, and with 
bis assistance endeavoured to effect the transmission of des¬ 
patches. A'number of persons left our entrenchment for this 
purpose. Once a sepoy of the 48tli N. I., fully* accoutred, 
left our works, pretending to desert to the enemy, his despatch 
being concealed underneath the metal plate of his musket 
stock. (Jn another occasion an old woman was let out, who 
promised to deliver the letters entrusted to her to some friend 
in* the city, by whom they were to be forwarded. Rut none of 
these, I believe,, ever returned; nqy had we ever reason to 
know that they had delivered the despatches. The only mes¬ 
senger besides Ungud who eveir^ttSceeded in delivering a des¬ 
patch, was one Aodhan Singh, a sepoy of the 1st O. I. infan¬ 
try, orderly to Brigadier Gray ; but he failed to bring in the 
reply with Which he was entrusted: 

Nor could any picture more characteristic of the siege be 
presented, than one which should represent Ungud just after 
oue of his midnight entrances, recounting to our eagerly-lis¬ 
tening ears the events which he had witnessed. The low room 
ou the ground-floor, with a single light carefully screened on 
the outer side, lest it should attract the bullets of the enemy ; 
the anxious faces ol the men who crowded round, and listened 
with breathless attention to question and answer; the ex¬ 
clamation of joy as pieces of good tidings were given out, and 
laughter at some of Ungud’s jeers upon the enemy. More 
retired, would be shown the indistinct forms of the women iu 
their night attire, who had been attracted from {heir rooms in 
hopes of catching early some part of the good news which had 
come in. The animated and intelligent faces of our mes¬ 
senger, as ho assured us of the near approach of help, occupies 
the foreground.. All these together form a scene which must 
live, as long as life ramains in the memory of us all. 

Fiom Ungud we learned many pieces of intelligence. Of 
all these, the most terrible and mournful was the sad account 
of the massacre of the women and children who were prisoners 
at Cawnporo, by that arcb-fiened the Nana. We listened to his 
sad tale of this deed of supex-human wickedness, in hopes that 
more precise intelligence hereaftex might assure us that it was 
not so bad 4s Ungud represented. But, aV\ft! bis words 
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proved all too true. Among other, facts, he mentioned that 
the risaldar of Fisher’s horse, who had been at first appoint¬ 
ed general by the piutineers, had* b€en killed by one of our 
rifle balls while reconnoitring, from a loop-hole; and that a 
soobadar of one of the N. 1. regiments,, named .Ghumundee 
Singh was then their leader ; *t.hat a boy of eleven 6r twelve 
years of age; a member oflthe Oudh royal family, had been pro ¬ 
claimed king; his rflother, the 'Begum, being regent; while * 
some authority was still exercised by the Molovee, who had 
accompanied the mutineers from Fyzabad. 

After a day’s rest Ungud again went’out, bearing despatches 
and plans of our position, and of the roads leading to it, from 
Brigadier Inglis for General Havelock. These wjre rather 
bulky, and a reward of 5,000 rupees was promised to him if 
they should be safely delivered. * . 

On the night of the 15t,h of August, Ungud, our only 
successful messenger, came in again at my post, bearing a 
letter addressed to me b y C olonel Fraser Tytler. Jt was 
dated the 4th August at MVlngu 1 war; and 'the following is 
a transcript of its contents :— 

“ To M. # Gubbtns, Esq. 

“ Dear Syr, 

“ We march to-mdrrow morning for Lucknow, having been 
reinforced. We shall push on as speedily as possible. We 
hope to reach you in four days at furthest. You must 
aid us in every way, even to cutting yonr way out, if we can't, 
force our way in. We are only a small force.' 1 '’ 

N. B. The words printed in italics were written in Greek 
characters. 

It appeared from the account given to us fey Ungud, that 
he had received this despatch, as was evident from the date, 
nearly a fortnight before. He accounted for the lateness of 
its delivery, .by telling us that he had been made prisoner by 
the enemy, while endeavouring to brjng the letter in, and had 
been long detained in custody. Having.been released, how¬ 
ever, he.had retraced his* steps to the General’s camp at 
Mungulwar, which place-he had found abandoned. Proceedif^g 
on thence to the Ganges, he* had found that the whole of 
General Havelock’s camp hacK^ecrossed the river to Cawnpoor. 
Ungud told us that this movement had been caused by the 
IS'ana having threatened'Havelock’s rear, and the Station*ol 
Cawnpoor ; at which place the General was awaiting reinforce¬ 
ments. 

After, therefore, Brigadief*Inglis ha4 read the letter, I pro¬ 
posed to him ^bat we sHpukl consult upon the* repty which 
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should be sent. He courteously came over to my quarters 
during the day, and showed me the reply which he proposed 
to send. It was the following 

" A note, from Colonel Tytler to Mr. Gubbins reached last 
night, dated at Mungplwar, the 4th instant, the latter para¬ 
graph of which is as follows— e You must aid us in every way, 
even to cutting your way out, if \fe can’t force our way in,’ 
'—has caused me much uneasiness, as it 'is quite impossible, 
with niy weak and shattered force, that I can leave my de¬ 
fences. You*must bear in mind hl>w I am hampered ; that I 
have upwards of 120 sick and wounded, and at ' least 220 
women, and about 230 children, hnd no carriage of any des¬ 
cription, ^besides sacrificing twenty-three lacs of treasure, and 
about thirty guns of sorts. 

“ In consequence of the news received, I shall soon put the 
force on half rations, unless I hear again from you. Our 
provisions will last us then till about *he 10th of September. 

“ If you hope to save this fore tv no time must be lost in 
pushing forward.' We are dailjT'^eing attacked by the enemy, 
who are “within a few yards of our defences. Their mines 
have already weakened our post, and I have every reason to 
believe they'arc carrying on others. Their 18-pounders are 
within 150 yards of some of our batteries, and from their posi¬ 
tion, and our inability to form working parties, we cannot reply 
to them, and consequently the damage done hourly is very 
great. My strength now in Europeans is 350, and about 300 
natives and the men are dreadfully harassed; and owing to 
part, of the Residency having been brought down by round 
shot, many are without shelter. Our native force having been 
assured, on Colonel Tytler’s authority, of your near approach, 
some twenty-five days ago, are naturally losing confidence, 
and if they leave us I do not see how the defences are to be 
manned. Did you receive a letter and plan from me from 
this man * Ungud?’ Kindly answer this question. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ J . Inglis, 

Brigadier.” 

“ To General Havelock.”- 


Ungud 


started with 


On the following night, accordingly, 
this despatch. 

It is difficult to understand how sd serious an error was at 
the time made by the Commissariat staff, from whom no doubt 
the Brigadier’s information in reppect to our supply of food 
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Commissariat had not sufficiently examined their resources. 
But certainly at the time it. was well known in the garrison 
that we possessed a plentiful abundance of grain and ghee ; and 
a supply of cattle which would afford fresh-meat rations much 
beyond the period indicated. Rum,, indeed, for, the soldiers 
was running short, and fodder had £o be used- carefully. 
Facts, however, speak for themselves. We were not put on 
half-meat rations until the 25th*of August, when they were 
reduced as hetfe shown :— 



Each fighting man. 

>> 

woman . 

>> 

child over 12 years ... 


child under 12 years,,. 

* ” 

child under 6 years ... 




We were joined on thez&'f.h of September by a force of 
upwards of 2,700 men, under General Outram, whiclf tyought 
in no grain to add to our supplies, but gun-bullocks only. 
This new force, as well as the old garrison, were*fed for eight 
weeks longer oift of the stores of grain which we originally 
possessed. And when we finally abandoned the place, the 
granary of wheat laid in by me, which liad been put at the 
disposal of the Commissariat, was left behind, and their own 
surplus stores required 500 camels to transport. 

Ungud did not return for eleven days. But again made his 
appearance at my post at midnight of the 29th, and brought 
Havelock’s reply; a letter worthy of the noble soldier who 
wrote it. It was dated at Cawnpoor the 2*fth August, and 
was as follows:— 


My dear Colonel, 

“ I have your letter of the 16th ^inst. I can only say do 
not negotiate,, but rather perish sword # in hand. Sir Colin 
Campbell, who came out aft a day’s notice to command, .upon 
the news arriving of General Anson’s death, promises me/A»4 
troops, and you will be my first, care. The reinforcements may 
reach me in from twenty to twmty-five days, and I will prepares, 
everything for a march on Lucknow. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

. “ H. Havelock, Br.-Geh.” 

“ To Col. Inglis, H. M. 38hd Regt." 

N.B.—Th^italica iadipate Greek characters. 


u 3 
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Ungud had found it impossible to cross the Ganges near 
Cawnpoor, where one side,of t the river Was held by the muti¬ 
neers, and the opposite one by the British forces. He had 
gone by Futtehpoor Uhowrasee, the residence of the talooqdar 
Jussa Singh, *and crossed?it th,e Mana.Mhow Ghaut. He told 
us that the Nana was at Futtehpoor, having been defeated in 
a fresh engagement by Havelpek, at Bithoor, where the muti¬ 
neers declared that the 42nd regf. N. I., called by the natives, 
“ Jansen,” ha^l greatly distinguished themselves, and boasted 
that they had crossed bayonets with the British troops. Jussa 
Singh, he told us, had died of his wounds. 

On the occasion of this visit of‘Ungud, an amusing incident 
occurred.* I had been ill with fever, and was lying down in a 
room which had beep a lady’s dressing-room, and which con¬ 
tained a cheval glass. Ungud was seated on the floor by my 
side, and was replying to the many questions with which 1 

I >lied him. 1 presently observed hirfi to put on an anxious 
ook, and direct uneasy glances t<j 0 K r *rds the glass, which was 
large, and'reflected his whole person. Soon he turned round, 
and facing himself in the mirror, exclaimed with energy “ Kia ! 
toorn bhee ^ipahy ho? What! are you also a soldier?” 1 
burst out laughing, the mistake was so absurd. He had taken 
his own reflection for a strange sepoy, jvho %e thought was 
listening to his words. Presently, he too discovered his mis¬ 
take, and joined heartily in my merriment. 

The enemy used tx> subject every person who was stopped 
by any of their pickets, in his passage along the road or 
through the streets, to the strictest search : so that extraor¬ 
dinary precautions were required to secret despatches. Those 
delivered and brought by Ungud were written on small pieces 
of thin paper, sometimes in the Greek character. They were 
tightly rolled up, and inserted into a quill, which was then 
closed at either end with sealing-wax. We were informed 
that whenever despatches were found upon any person so de¬ 
tained, he was put to ’death; and many were detained in 
confinement on mere suspicion of their being <f eossids.” 


FiusT Relief of Lucknow. 

'From Brigadier General H. Havglock, Commanding Oude Field 
Force. To Captain H. W. Norman, Assistant Adjutant 
General, Head Quarters. , 

Residency, Lucknow, 30 th September, 1857. 

Sir, —-Major General Sir James Gutram, having, with 
Characteristic generosity of feeling, declared that the command 
of the force should remain in my mnds, and’Shat he would 
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accompany it as civil commissioner only, until a junction 
could be effected with- the gallant and enduring garrison of 
this place, I have to request that ytm Vill inform his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief, that this purpose was effected on the 
evening of the 25th instant. But Joefpre detailing the cir¬ 
cumstances, I must refer to antecedent events. * I crossed the 
Sye on the 22nd instant,* the bridge at Bunnee not having 
been broken. Gn the 23rd i found myself* in presence of 
the enemy, who had taken a strong position, his left resting 
on the enclosure of the AUum Bagh, and his cerilre and right 
drawn up behind a chain of hillocks. The head of my column 
at first suffered from the fire of his guns, as it was compelled 
to pass along the trunk road between morasses; bu£ as soon 
as my regiments could be deployed along his front, and his 
right enveloped by my left, victory declared fpr us, and we 
captured five guns. Sir James Outram, with his accustomed 
gallantry, passed on in advance, close down to the canal. But 
as*the enemy fed his artillery with guns from tha city, 
it was not possible to maintain® this, or a less* advanced posi¬ 
tion for a time taken up; but it became necessary to throw 
our right on the A-luni Bagh, and refuse our left, and even 
then we were incessantly Cannonaded throughout the 24th; 
and the enemy’s cavalry, 1,500 strong, crept round through 
lofty cultivation, and ftiade a sudden irruption upon the bag¬ 
gage massed in our rear. The sqldiers of the 90th, forming, 
the baggage guard, received them with gjeat gallantry; but 
lost some brave officers and men, shooting down, however, 
twenty-five of the troopers and putting the whole body 
to flight. They were finally driven to a distance by two 
guns of Captain Olphert’s battery. 

The troops had been marching for three days* under a perfect 
deluge of rain, irregularly fed, and badly housed in villages. 
It was thought necessary to pitch tents, and permit them to 
halt on the 24^h. The assault on the city was deferred until 
the 25th. That morning our baggage and tents were deposited 
in the Alum Bagh under an escort, and we advanced. The 
1st brigade, under Sir James Outram’s personal leading, 
drove the enemy from a succession of gardens and walled 
enclosures, supported by the 2nd *brigade, which I accompanied. 
Both brigades were established on the canal at the bridge of ■ 
Char Bagh. 

From this point the direct road to the Residency was some¬ 
thing less than two milesbut it was known to have been 
eut by trenches, and crossed by palisades at short intervals, 
the houses also being all loop-holed. Pupgress in this direction 
was impossiblejn»so the united column pushed on, detouring 
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along the narrow road which skirta the left bank'of the canal. 
Its advance was not seriopsly interrupted until it had come 
opposite the king’s palace or the Kaiser Bagh, where two guns 
and a body of mercenary troops were entrenched. From this 
entrenchment ' a fire *of* grape and musketry was opened, 
under which nothing could live. * The artillery and troops had 
to pass a bridges, partially Under its influence ; but were then 
shrouded by tne buildings adjacent to the palace of Fureed 
Buksh. Darkness was coming on^ and Sir James Outram at 
first proposed to halt wjthin the courts of the Mehal for the 
night; but I esteemed it to be of such importance‘to let the 
beleaguered garrison know that succour was at hand, that with 
his ultimate sanction I directed the main body of the 78th 
Highlanders and rqgiment of Ferozepore to advance. This 
column rushed on with a desperate gallantry, led by Sir James 
Outram and myself, and Laeuts. Hudson and Hargood, of my 
staff', through streets of flat-roofed loop-holed houses, from 
which'a perpetual fire was-kept up, and overcoming every 
obstacle,, established itself witTiin the enclosure of the resi¬ 
dency. The joy of the garrison may be more easily conceived 
than described; but it was not, till the next evening that 
the whole of my troops, guns, tumbrils, and sick and wounded, 
continually exposed to the attacks of,the bnemy, could be 
brought step by step within this enciente and the adjacent 
palace of the Fureed Buksh. To form an adequate idea of the 
obstacles overcome,' reference must be'made to the events that 
are known to have occurred at Buenos Ayres and Saragossa. 
Our advance was through streets of houses such as 1 have 
described, and thus each forming a separate fortress. I am 
filled with surprise at the success of the operation, which 
demanded the efforts of 10,000 good troops. The advantage 
gained has cost us dear. The killed, wounded, and missing, 
the latter being wounded soldiers, who I much fear—some- or 
all—have fallen into the hands of a merciless foe, amounted, 
up to the evening of the 26th, to .535 officers and men. Briga¬ 
dier General Neill, Commanding 1st brigade ; Major Cooper, 
brigadier, commanding artillery ; Lieut.-Col. Bazely, a volun¬ 
teer with the force—are killed. Col. Campbell, commanding 
9()t.h light infantry ; Lieut.-fcol. Tytler, my deputy assistant 
quarter master general; an/f Lieut. Havelock, my deputy 
assistant adjutant general, are severely, but not dangerously 
wounded. Sir James Outram received a flesh wound in the 
arm in the early part of the actipn near Char Bagh; but 
nothing could subdue his spirit; and though faint from loss 
of bloed, her continued to the end of the action to sit on his 
horse, which he only dismounted af the gate $fi$the residency. 
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As lie has now assumed the command, I leave to him the 
narrative of si^events subsequent to the 26th. 


From Major General Sir J. Ontram, G. C. Ft. t To His Excel¬ 
lency Sir Colin Camjilfell, Q. C. If. Commander-in- Chitf. 

Lucknow , 30 th Sept. 1857. 

Sir,—G eneral Havelock hhving effected liis junction with 
the garrison holding the residency of Lucknow on the evening 
of the 25th instant, I, on the following day, resumed com¬ 
mand of the troops, issuing the order’A., of which I enclose 
a copy for His Excellency’s information. 1 had previously 
sent a note to the commandant of the garrison, wajning him 
of our approach, and warning him not to be enticed into 
weakening his garrison by detaching to bur support when he 
should hear us engaged in the city, lest the enemy should 
avail themselves of that* opportunity to assault his position. 
This note I have since lenjtjjJ he received—copy enclosed B. 

Since we have obtained ac'cess to the exterior of the en¬ 
trenchments, we find that they had completed six’iqines in 
the most artistic manner—one of them from a distance of 200 
feet under our principal defensive works, which were ready 
for loading, and tlnj firing of which must have placed the 
garrison entirely at their mercy. Tl^plelay of another day, 
therefore, might have sealed their date. * 

To force our way through the city tyould have proved a 
very desperate operation, if indeed it could have been accom¬ 
plished. 

After passing the bridge, therefore, which is at the en¬ 
trance, General Havelock took his force by detours to the 
right where but little means comparatively Of opposition had 
been prepared, until he approached the front of the “ Kaiser 
Bagh ” (king’s palace,) from whence a heavy fire was opened 
upon us, and from that point (through a limited extent of 
about a quarter mile of street then intervened before reaching 
the residency) the troops were mucluexposed to the fire of 
the enemy occupying the houses on both sides, as well as 
to some of the besieging guns which had bean turned agajpst 
us, besides being obstructed By ditches which had been cut 
across the street—all whicl\obstaclcs were overcome by tire 
usual gallantry and dash of British troops, but at a heavy 
cost. The residency vfas joined in the evening; and' the, 
cheers of our rescued comrades overcame for the time our 
regrets for the many who h#d fallen in their cause. 

General Havelock’s deports will accfuaint your Excellency 
of details; jiffy own rqports commencing from the’following 
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day, when, as the enemy had, during the night, continued to 
occupy his offensive position and to .maintaai|jg)is fire on the 
entrenchment, it became my«first object to occupy or destroy 
his works ; for, independent of the damagb caused by his fire 
to the now crovyded garrison, no communication could be held 
with the city, I, therefore, on tHe morning of the 26th, 
ordered Captain Bazaar to be cleared, which has hereto¬ 
fore harboured < the enemy«in, vexatious proximity to the 
gavrisor, and it was occupied by II. M.’s 32nd regiment 
under Brigadier Inglis, capturing five guns, with a loss of one 
officer (Captain Hughes, 57th L. I.) and two privates killed 
and seven privates wounded, thus removing ail obstruction 
from the river side of our position. 

On the*27th September, the palacesextending along on the 
line of the river, l»om the residency to near the “Kaiser 
Bagh” (“ Tafa Kotee,” “ Clmttur Munzul,” and “ Forad 
Buksh ”), were occupied for the accommodation of our troops. 
On the same day, at noon, a parly consisting of 150 men 
made a'sortie or another of the •‘nYfcmy’s positions and des¬ 
troyed f(>ur guns, at a loss of eight, killed and wounded. At 
day-light on the 28th, three columns, aggregating 700 men, 
attacked the enemy’s works at three different points, destroy¬ 
ed ten guns, and demolished by powder explqsions the houses 
which afforded positkm to the enemy for musketry fire. 
This has effectually (^itroyed his attacks, excepting on one 
point, where he has still threie guns, which it is difficult to get 
at, but it is not likely the enemy will attempt to maintain that 
isolated position; and as there has been no fire from thence 
this morning, it is probable he may have abandoned it. This 
successful operation was attended by the serious loss of one 
officer and fifteen men killed and missing, one officer and 
thirty-one men wounded, the officer killed being Major Sim¬ 
mons, commanding H. M.’s 5th fusiliers, most deeply regret- 
ed by the whole army. 

Our present prospects have now to be considered. It was 
the urgent desire of the government that the garrison should 
be relieved, and the women and children, amounting to up- 
waids of 470 souls, withdrawn. 

The army of (he enemy has Jbeen beaten in the open field 
without difficulty. The resistance was more obstinate in the 
suburbs, and at a great sacrifice the troops forced their way 
to the garrison of Lucknow. The. sick and wounded had 
been left, with the baggage in a strong enclosure, called 
“ Alum Bagh,” five miles from the Lucknow entrenchment. 

In considering the heavy loss at'which we forced our way 
through 'the enemy, it was evident],that thei^ could be no 
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possible hope of carrying off the sick, wounded, and women 
and children (amounting to not legs tjmn 1,500 souls, including 
those of both forces.) Want of carriage alone rendered the 
transport through five miles of disputed suburb an impossi¬ 
bility. 

There remained but two alternatives, one to reinforce the 
Lucknow garrison with £00 merj, and leaving every thing 
behind, to retire immediately with the remains of the infantry 
upon the “ Alum Bagh,” thereby leaving the garrison in a 
worse state than we found it, by the addition to the numbers 
they had previously to feed the great amount of our wounded 
and the 300 soldiers, who would barely have sufficed to afford 
the additional protection that would have been required, with¬ 
out adding such strength as would have enabled them to make 
an active defence, to repel attacks by sorties; jr to prevent 
the enemy occupying the whole of their old positions ; while 
it would have been impossible for any smaller force than the 
remainder of our troops, diminished by those 300 men, to 
have any hope of making good their way back, and that not 
without very serious loss. . I, therefore, adopted the second 
alternative as the only mpde of offering reasonable hope 
of securing the safety of this force, by retaining sufficient 
strength to enfd'rce supplies of provisions, should they not 
be open to us voluntarily, and to maintafh ourselves, even on 
reduced rations, until reinforcements advance to our relief. 

Now that Delhi has fallen and released our forces, two 
brigades might perhaps be spared for this service. But I am 
satisfied that even one brigade, with two batteries of artillery, 
could make good its way to the “ Dilkoosha” (a position three 
miles from hence on the Cawnpore side of the canijl,) the 
route to which, the rains now being over, will be practicable 
for artillery by the direct road from “ Alum Bagh.” 

With such a force established at “ Dilkoosha,” we could 
without difficulty open out our communication, and withdraw 
the whole, or such portion of our forces as may be desired 
after re-establishing our authority at Lucknow. 

Since my decision has been made, I have received a letter 
from the “ Alum Bagh,” in whic^h it is stated 1 that they arfe 
in great want of provisions, but upon returns of what they 
have, it is clear that they are ’%ot aware of their resources, ' 
which were sufficient for some days. I have, therefore, 
ordered back the cavalr^ to join them in the night by a cir¬ 
cuitous route, with conditional orders to withdraw to Cawn¬ 
pore, or to maintain their # «position, as may be found most 
practicable. Their only (lifficnlty is provisions, .as they are 
placed in a fgiftSfied enclosure, defended by two of our heavy 
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guns, and two 9-pounders, besides other guns taken from the 
enemy, two hundred and fifty European soldiers, and a 
number of convalescents fit £6 bear arms. 

A. 

a 

Lucknow Residency, 2'Qih September 1857. 

Division t O rders, 

The* relief of the Lucknow garrison having last night 
been accomplished by General Havelock and his brave troops, 
Major-General Sir J. 'Outram resumes his position as com¬ 
mander of the forces. 

The Major-General heartily congratulates General Have¬ 
lock and the troops whom that gallant and distinguished officer 
has so gloriously led to victory on their brilliant successes over 
the hosts that have opposed them since the army crossed the 
ganges on the 19th instant. He sincerely believes that, in the 
history of Warfare, British valor was never more conspicu¬ 
ously displayed <than on the 21et"!ffstanfc at “ Mungulwurra,” 
on the 83rd at “ Alum Bagh,” and on the 25th, when his 
heroic comrades forced the city bridge and other formidable 
obstacles wHich interrupted their passage to the position held 
by the beleaguered garrison. The Major-General deeply 
laments the heavy cost at which the relief of our countrymen 
has been purchased,' but the glorious devotion with which the 
gallant dead and equally gallant survivors staked their lives to 
rescue the Lucknow garrison will be deeply appreciated by 
our Queen and our country, and the safety of those whom we, 
under God’s blessing, have been permitted to redeem from a 
dreadful fate, must be our consolation for the loss of so many 
of our noble comrades. The Major-General begs to return his 
most sincere and heartfelt thanks to the General and his gal¬ 
lant army for their glorious exertions, the only acknowledg¬ 
ment of their achievements which it is in his power to render. 
On General Havelock it, will devolve, in his reports to the 
Commander-in-chief,, to do justice to the army which has so 
devotedly carried out his orders. "But while fully s^ware, that 
every arm was stimulated by the same brave spirit, the Major- 
General deems it right to bear his personal testimony to the 
admirable conduct of such of the troops as acted under his im¬ 
mediate observation. He woifld especially note the behaviour 
of the 90th regiment, who led the advance of the left attack 
at “ Mungulvvurra”; that of the volunteer cavalry, who charged 
the artillery of the retiring enemy mnd captured two of their 
guns; that of the 84t)> and detachment of the 64t,h attached 
to it, w r ho led the attack on the enemy’s left a^“ Alum Bagh”; 
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that of Captain Olphcrts’s battery, who so bravely followed 
up their retreat on that occasion, jpuJ Major Eyre’s battery, in 
opposing the many that afterwards bore on their position; 
thatijf the 5th fusiliers and Captain Maude’s battery, who led 
the column on the 25th instant, unde* a most murderous fire ; 
that of the 1st fusiliers (Madras,) who charged ?he bridge and 
battery at the entrance of the^city, led by the gallant Assistant 
Adjutant General Lieutenant* Havelock ; and finally, .that of 
the 78th Highlanders, who led tlio advance on the residency 
headed by, their brave commander, Cplonel Stisted, accom¬ 
panied by the gallant Lieutenant Hargood, A. D. C. to Ge¬ 
neral Havelock; Captain Grant, 1st Madras fusiliers; Lieut. 
Hudson, G4th regiment; and Lieutenant Chamier, C. D. 

Supple me n till Order. 

.The Major-General rfigrets to find that, in noticing* the 
services of the troops whiolt* came under his personal* atten¬ 
tion, in division orders of 2Glh instant, he omitted to mention 
the regiment of Ferozepore and its gallant leader/Gaptain 
Brasyer. The Major-genqral in that order merely referred 
to what he himself observed, but was well aware that this 
regiment was moat ^prominently forward on every occasion. 
Though happening seldom to be in the same part of the field, 
he takes blame to himself for having inadvertently omitted to 
mention their advance with the 90t.h at “ Mungulwurra,” 
which did come under his personal observation. The time has 
not yet come for the Major-General to notice the conduct 
of the troops subsequently to his assuming command, during 
which period the Siekh regiment has been incessantly occu¬ 
pied on most important service; but they may rest assured 
that they, as well as all the corps who have like them highly 
distinguished themselves since, will be brought to prominent 
notice. 


B. 

To Brigadier Inglis. 

North side of the River , 20 lh Sept. 1857. 

Sir, —The army crossed the river yesterday, and all the* 
material being over, marches to-morrow, and, under the bless¬ 
ing of God, will now relieve you. The rebels, we hear, pur¬ 
pose making a desperate assault upon you as we approach 
th# city, and will be oh tfye watch in expectation of your 
weakening your garrison Ito ‘make a (Infusion in our favor as 
we attack th/*eity. I fc\g to warn you against *being enticed 

w 3 
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too far from your works when you hear us engaged. Such 
diversion as you can make!, without in any way risking your 
position, should only be attempted. 

(Signed) J. Odtrajk- 

Proceedings of Sir, .Tames Odtram’s Force. 

From Major General Outram, Comdg. Cawnpore and Dinapore 

Divisions, %o Major General Masisjfield, Chief of the Staff. 

Cafnp Alum Bagh, 25th November 1857. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acquaint llis Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief with the proceedings of this force since the 
28th of September. General Havelock has commanded the 
field force occupying the palaces aud outposts, and Brigadier 
Inglis has continued, in command of the Lucknow garrison— 
an arrangement that has proved most convenient. 

The first work required was to «_open a road-way through 
the pala6es for the heavy train, which had been brought 
into onb of the gardens on the 27th September, and by 
the 1st October was safely parked within the entrenchment. 

Contrary to the expectations expressed in my last despatch, 
the enemy relying on the strong posilioji of their remaining 
battery, (the one known as “Phillips’ battery,”) continued to 
annoy the garrison by its fi.~e, and to maintain there a strong 
force. Its capture, therefore, became necessary, and this was 
effected on the 2nd October, with the comparatively trifling 
loss of two killed and eleven wounded,—a result which was 
due to the careful and scientific dispositions of Colonel Napier, 
under whose personal guidance the operation was conducted. 
Three guns wei'e taken and burst; their carriages destroy¬ 
ed ; and a large house in the garden, which had been the 
enemy’s stronghold, was blown up. 

With a view to the possibility of adopting the Cawnpore 
road as my line of communication with Alum Bagli, Major 
Haliburton, 78th Highlanders, commenced on the 3rd to 
work from house to house with the crow- bar and pick-axe. 

On the 4th, this gallant officer was mortally wounded; and 
his successor,, Major Stephenson, of the Madras fusiliers 
ciisabled. Duiv'ng the whole f>{ the 5tli, these proceedings 
were continued; but on the 6th they were relinquished, it 
being found that, ig large mosque, 'strongly occupied by the 
enemy, required hgore extensive operations for its capture 
than were expedient; therefore,> after blowing up all #ie 
principal hoqscs on ' the Cawnpore. road, from which the 
garrison had been annoyed by musketry, th^yeconnoitring 
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party gradually withdrew to the post in front of Phillips’s 
garden, which has since, been retained as a permanent out-post 
affording comfortable accommodation to. Her Majesty’s 78th 
Highlanders, and 'protecting a considerable portion of the 
entrenchment from molestation, besides connecting it with th“ 
palaces occupied by General JJavelock. • During'the foregoing 
operations, the enemy, recovering from their first surprise 
commenced to threaten ouj; positions in -the palaces ant 
outposts by mining and assaults. As there were »only t 
few miners in the garrison, antLnone with the field force 
the enemjj could not be prevcutecffrom exploding tlu^e mines 
causing us a loss of several men ; and on the 6tli, they actually 
penetrated into the palaces in considerable numbers. 

But they paid dearly for their temerity, being intercepted 
and slain at all points. Their loss on tlia£ day was reported 
in the city to have been 450 men. • 

A company of miners, formed of volunteers "from the 
several corps, jwas placecl at the disposal of the chief engi¬ 
neer, which soon gave hi fit* tlje ascendancy # over the'enemy 
who were foiled at all points, with the loss of their galleries 
and mines, and the destruction of their miners in ’repeated 
instances. 

The Seikhs pf the Ferozepore regiment have zealously 
labored at their own •mines, and though separated only by a 
narrow passage (sixteen feet wide) froqi the enemy, have, 
under the guidance and direction 6f the engineer department, 
defended and protected their position. • 

The outpost of H. M.’s 78t.h Highlanders, under Captain 
Lockhart, lias also been vigorously assailed by the enemy’s 
miners. Its proximity to the entrenchment made it conveni¬ 
ent to place it under the charge of the officiating garrison 
engineer. Lieutenant Hutchinson, under whose skilful direc¬ 
tions the enem 3 ' have been completely out-mined by the sol¬ 
diers of II. M.’s 78th regiment. 

1 am aware of no parallel to our series of mines in modern 
war: twenty-one shafts, aggregating 2 00 feet in depth, and 3,291 
feet of gallery, have lieeA executed. ’The enemy advanced 
twenty mines against the palaces and outposts ; 61' these they 
exploded three, which caused iws loss- of life, *and two, which 
did no injury ; seven have been blown in ; and out of seven 
others, the enemy have been cViven, and their galleries taken 
possession of" by our minprs ;•—results of which the engineer 
department may well be proud. The reports and plans for¬ 
warded by Sir Henry Havelock,, K. C. B., and now submit¬ 
ted to his excellency, jvili* explain how a line of gardens, 
courts and dj^lUng-hou|es, without fortified enceinte^ without 
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flanking defences, and closely connected with the 1 buildings of 
a city, has been maintained for eight weeks in a certain degree 
of security; but notwithstanding the close and constant 
musketry fire from loopholed walls and windows, often within 
thirty yards, an/1 from every lofty building within rifle range, 
and notwithstanding rf frequent though desultory fire of round 
shot and grape from guns posted at various distances, from 
seventy to 500 yards! This result has been obtained by the 
skill and courage of the engineer and quarter master general’s 
departments,'zealously aidcaiby tike brave officers and soldiers 
who hatq| displayed the satire cool determination and cheerful 
alacrity in the toils of the trenoh and amidst the concealed 
dangers of the mine, that they had previously exhibited, when 
forcing tlfeir way into Lucknow at the point of the bayonet 
and amidst a most murderous fire. 

But skilful “and courageous as have been the engineering 
operations, and glorious the behavjour of the troops, their 
success has been in no small degree promoted by the incessant 
and self-denying devotion oti Cftionel Napier,—who has 
never been many hour’s absent by day or night from any one 
of the'poiuts of operation,—whose valuable advice has ever 
been readily ‘tendered and gratefuly accepted by the executive 
officers,—whose earnestness and kind cordiality have stimu¬ 
lated and encouraged all ranks and 'grades, amidst their 
harasssing difficulties and dangerous labour. 

I now lay before His Excellency, Brigadier Inglis’s report 
of the proceedings' in the garrison, since its relief by the 
force under my command, since the capture of the enemy’s 
batteries and the occupation of‘the palaces and posts. 

The position occupied by the Oude field force relieved 
the garrison of the entrenchment from all molestation on one- 
half of its enceinte ,—that is, from the Cawnpore road to 
the commencement of the river front; and the garrison, 
reinforced by detachments of the 78th and Madras fusiliers 
was enabled to hold as outposts three strong positions com¬ 
manding the road heading to the iron bridge, which have 
proved of great advantage, causing much annoyance to the 
enemy, and keeping their musketry fire at a distance from 
th'e body of the place. * 

, The defences, which had been Rarely tenable, were, thorough¬ 
ly repaired, and new batteriet were constructed to mount 
thirteen additional guns. 

The enemy, after the capture of the batteries, adopted a 
new system of tactics. Tneir guns were withdrawn to a 
greater distance, and disposed so as 1 to(act not against the de¬ 
fences, but agttinst the interior of the/entrenchment. 
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The momeftt they were searched put and silenced by our 
guns, their position was changed, bo that their shot ranged 
through the entrenchment; and but for the desultory nature 
of their fire, might* have been very destructive. 

Under the care of the superintending surgeon. Dr. Scott, the 
hospital was securely barricaded without detriment to venti¬ 
lation. 

From the Revd. J: P. Harris,* chaplain of'the .garrison, the . 
sick and wouhded received the most marked and personal 
kindness. His spiritual mixistradjtoas in the hospital were in¬ 
cessant ; Ms Christian zeal and Mrnost philanthropy I have 
had constant opportunities of observing since my arrival in 
Lucknow ; and but one testimony is borne to his exertions 
during the siege and to the personal bravery he displayed in 
hastening from house to house in pursuit *f his sacred calling, 
under the heaviest fire. Daily he had to read the funeral 
service over numbers o£ the garrison, exposed to shot, shell, 
and musketry. •« , 

Order was established In* the magazine* under Captain 
Thomas, the garrison commandant of artillery and* commis¬ 
sary of ordnance ; and under Doctor Ogilvie, sanatory com¬ 
missioner, the conservancy "department, effected gfeat and visi¬ 
ble improvements in the condition of the entrenchments, 
besides removing tlTc horrible collection of filth and putrid 
carcasses which had accumulated \n the places taken posses¬ 
sion of by the relieving force. 

1 cannot conclude this report without expressing to His 
Excellency my intense admiration of the noble spirit displayed 
by all ranks and grades of the force since we entered 
Lucknow. Themselves placed in a state of siege,—suddenly 
reduced to scanty and unsavoury rations—denied all the little 
luxuries, (such as tea, sugar, rum and tobacco,) which by 
constant use, had become to them almost necessaries of life,— 
smitten, in njany cases, by the same scorbutive affections and 
other evidences of debility, whiejh prevailed amongst, the 
original garrison,—compelled to engage in laborious opera¬ 
tions ; exposed to constant danger and kept ever,on the alert. 
—their spirits and cheerfulness, and zeal, and desciplfpe, 
seemed to rise with the occasion. Never could there have 
been a force more free from grumblers, more cheerful, more 
willing, or more earnest. * 

Amongst the sick and wounded this glorious spirit was, if 
possible, still more conspicuous than amongst those fit for duty.” 

It was a painful sight to ,seo so many noble fellows maimed 
and suffering, and denied tltose comforts of which they stood 
so much in »#>ed. 
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But it was truly delightful and made one * proud of hSj 
countrymen to observe the heroic fortitude and hearty cheer¬ 
fulness with which all was-borne. 


From Major General II. JIavelock, Commanding Oude Field 
Force, to (fojfmel 11.' Napier, Chief of the Staff, Sfc. td/bMajor 
General Sir James Outram, G. C. >F. 

Lucknow, 1 Qth November 1857. 

Sir,—I bog to report, faMghe information of Major General 
• Si™ James Outram, G. Q. B., the 
complete success of the operations in 
which the troops of my division were 
employed under his own eye this even¬ 
ing, in capturing a succession of houses 
in advance of the palace of Fureed 
Buksh. 

I have given in the .margin the de¬ 
tails of ilefhfihrnonts employed. 

The nature of the enterprise may 
be shortly-described as follows: 

The progress of the relieving force 
under His ExcellencyJhe Commander- 
in-chief was anxiously watohed, and 
it was determined that as soon as he 
should reach the Sikunder Bagh, about 
three miles from the residency, the 
outer wall of the advance garden of the palace, in which the 
enemy had before made several breaches, should be blown in 
by. mines previously prepared; that two powerful batteries 
erected in the enclosure should then open on the insurgents’ 
defences in front, and after the desired effect had been produc¬ 
ed, that the troops should storm two buildings, known by 
the names of the Hern Khana, or deer-house, and the steam 
engine-house. Under these also three mines had been 
driven. 

It was ascertained, about 11 a. m';, that Sir Colin Campbell 
waS operating against the Sikunder Bagh. The explosion of 
the mines in the garden was therefore ordered. Their, action 
was, however, comparatively feeble, so the batteries had t^e 
double task of completing the demolition of the waft and pros¬ 
trating and breaching the works and the buildings beyond it. 

' Brigadier Eyre commanded in the left battery ; Captain Ol- 
pherts in the right; Captain Maude*helled from six mortars 
in am ore retiredquadr|ngle of tliVp^lace. The troops were 
formed ih the* square of the Chuttur ^lunzil, an<J brought up 


8th Fusiliers . 160 

Cutler Lieutenant Meant. 
61th Regiment ... .. 18 

Captrfhi Shute 

84th Regiment .. .. 160 

Captain Willis. < 
78th Regiment .. * ... 142 

Captain* Lockhart. 

90th Light Infantry ... 181 1 

Lieut-Colonel Purnell. 

Regt. of Ferozepore ... 100 

Lieutenant Cross? * 

Reserva. 200 from Sth Fusi¬ 
liers, 78th Highlanders, and 
Regiment of FuroApore. 

Each Column being accom¬ 
panied by a party of Miners, 
with tools and Powder l>af*s, 
under Command of an Engi¬ 
neer Officer. 
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Wh succession through the approaches,* which in every direction 
intersected the advance garden. *At quarter past three, two of 
the mines at the Hern Khana exploded with good effect. At 
half-past three the advance sounded. It. is impossible to des- 
cribej^e enthusiasm with which tins signal \yfs received by 
the troops. Pent up iq inaction for upwards of six weeks, 
and subjected to constant attacks, they felt .that the hour of 
retribution and glorious exertion had-returned. 

Their cheers echoed through th^courts of the palace, respon¬ 
sive to the,bugle sounds and on tlwy rushed to assured victory. 
The enemy could nowhere withstand them. In a few minutes 
the whole of the buildings were in our possession, and have 
since been armed with cannon, and steadily held against >all 
attack. It will b© seen by the enclosed, return that the loss 
has been small. 


From Brigadier J. Inglim,* Ctpndg. the Garrison of Lite know, 
to Colonel 11. Napier, Chief of the Stuff, 

Lucknow Garrison, 12th Nov. 1857. 

» O * 

Sir, —I have the honor to request that you will do me the 
favor to submit? to ^lajor-General Sir .Tames Outraiu, G- C. 
Ik, commanding the forces, the following record of events 
in this position since the arrival of the army under his com¬ 
mand. 

1. On the following morning I received instructions to 
place under the orders of Major Haliburton, 78 th Highlanders, 
as strong a detachment as I could spare from the garrison, 
in order to strengthen the rear guard which had been left 
at Mr. Martin’s house, iu charge of the heavy guns that had 
arrived with the force. I accordingly detailed a party of 
100 men of the 32nd foot, under the command of Captain 
Howe, who nvas accompanied by Captain Bassano, Captain 
McCab, and Lieutenant Cooke, of thS same corps. This 
detachment remained all day in positioii with the rear guard, 
and on the following morning it covered the extreme rear,, on 
the march into the “ Eureed Byksh,” whence Captain McCabe 
led a party of volunteers, composed of the 5 th, 32nd, and 
96th regifnents, into a gardijn,#,nd routed the enemy with 
great slaughter. Early the next day, this detachment, haying, 
performed the arduous dfities assigned them, returned to*my. 
garrison. In these operations, the 32nd regiment had one 
sdijeant and one privat^ killed, and two serjeants and two 
privates wounded. ' Captain Lowe Vlso received .a severe 
wound. 
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2. The report of the several sorties made under the direna 
tion of the Major-General ^commanding the forces, arid ot 
which detachments from this garrison wo borne (I would 
fain hope) a distinguished part, have been so fully detailed by 
the officers who commarfded on these occasions, tbatfttneed 
not enter further on the subject than to express my ad fixation 
of the gallant and devoted, behaviour pf both officers and 
men. , 

3. As soofi as these operations were terminated, 1 turned 
my attention to the sjtate€fcf the batteries and defences of 
this position, many of which were in a' very dilapidated state, 
as the Major-General is aware,' especially the part called the 
brigade mess, at either flank of which was an open breach, 
neither of which wejhad ever been able to repair or strengthen, 
or ever adequately to defend. But the large number of doolie 
bearers plkced at my disposal by the chief of the staff, and 
the increased strength of the garrisdn, enabled me to carry 
on the ‘works with vigor, and (i to* materially ‘strengthen all 
my critical positions. 

4. Since the arrival of the force, a largo mound and a 
musjid adjacent to Innes’s post werq taken possession of by the 
late Lieutenant Gray don, and have been made defensible, as 
they completely overlook and command the iron bridge, and 
approach therpfrom* A description of the works that have 
been carried out is fully given in the appended memorandum 
by the engineer officer. Great praise is due to the great profes¬ 
sional skill, the persevering energy, and the untiring personal 
activity displayed by Lieutenant Hutchinson, under whom the 
works have been carried out. 

5. Owing to the extreme paucity of numbers attached to 
the garrison magazine, and the harassing duties which have 
devolved on this establishment during this very protracted 
siege, it lias necessarily always been in a somewhat unsatis¬ 
factory state, and I gladly seized the opportunity to remodel 
it. With this end in* vie<v, I directed Lieutenant Thomas, 
in charge of the magazine, to remove it'to the post office 
compound, a's affording the most convenient site f6r piling 
shut and collecting together thp various materials appertain¬ 
ing to this department. This duty has been ably performed 
by Mr. Conductor Bewsey,*officiating sub-conducffcor, under 
■the.directions of Lieutenant Thomas, and I have now the 
pleasure to report that all the spare bhot and shell has been 
collected, guaged and piled. The spare muskets and musket 
barrels have also been, collected,' »anp a large supply of car¬ 
tridges, wads, fuzes, quick and slow'matches, have been pre¬ 
pared. The establishment have besides been Employed ift 
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Pip airing sponge staffs, grummetting- shot and shell, and in 
collecting wood, iron,' lead, and other materials from the 
Fureed Buksh and other places, The ordnance drivers have 
also rendered assistance in removing guns ami mortars, and 
in cre^fHjig and repairing batteries and issuing stores. 

6. ^Phe buried treasure, amounting to nearly twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees, is being*exhumed and placed again under 
the charge of the civil authorities. 

7. The commissariat arrangements made in garrison, under 
the directions of Sir .Tames* Outi#n, G. C. II., have invol¬ 
ved a considerable reduction in rations, and this deprivation, 
turning as it did upon the garrison at the end of so long a 
siege, in addition to the want of malt liquor and spirits, has 
borne somewhat heavily on every one ; but all have sustained 
the deprivation cheerfully, and none more so thaa the women, 
whose admirable conduct I have alluded to in a fortner des¬ 
patch. An appended memorandum, furnished by the garrison 
eofhmissariat officer, enteijjj, fully into the commissariat ar¬ 
rangements that have been made. 

8. The great number of wounded which accompanied the 
Major-General’s force in to ^ this position, speedily increased 
the number of patients from 130 to 627, and as nearly all 
arrived without btsddiqg, and as there was besides but a. small 
supply of medicine, it became necessary to make every ar¬ 
rangement to meet these wants. In order* to provide the re¬ 
quisite shelter, two large double-pole tents.have been pitched 
close to the hospital portico, and a large room in the begum 
kotee made over for the accommodation of wounded officers. 
The buildings in the central Seikh square were also assigned 
to the remaining portion of the sick and wounded. Old tents 
have been cut up for bedding, and the patients have been 
made as comfortable as circumstances would admit; and I am 
sure that Sir James Outram, G. C. 13., will have viewed, with 
the same satisfaction as myself, the excellent arrangements 
which have been made by that indefatigable officer, superin¬ 
tending surgeon Sco#. 

9. During the period which this report embraces,#the 
proceedings of the enemy have been parked* by much lesa 
activity than heretofore. Several of. their guns, however, 
hav.e been moved across the river, whence they have kept up 
a desultory cannonade, which has been silenced on most oc¬ 
casions by a few rounds of »onr heavy ordnance. 

10. Their musketry fire has, however, occasionally been 
so heavy, especially by niaht^rfis to induce a belief that they 
intended an attack; but■ these demorritrations .have.rarely 
lasted for any Jdngthened period, though they have rendered 
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it necessary that every • man should be under arms for th& 
time. Owing-to the remirp made to our defences, and the 
increased cover obtained thereby, our casualties on these occa¬ 
sions have been but few. 

11. AmOd" the -officers belonging to this garrUan, who 
have fallen since the advent o'f the major-gcneral’e^jPrce, I 
deeply regret tp. have to record .the‘loss of Captain Hughes, 
of the 57th regiment N. I., 'doing duty with H. M.’s 32nd 
foot, who was mortally wounded at the attack of a house 
which formed one of tfce edtemy’s outposts. Captain McCabe, 
H. M.’s 32nd foot, a most distinguished office!', lias also 
fallen; he received his death-wound while leading his fourth 
sortie, {jieutenant Gray don, too, of the 44th regiment N. I., 
an officer of great pierit, was mortally wounded while assis¬ 
ting in' barricading his post. 


From.Cap fain Crom.mel.in, Chief Engineer, (hide Field Force . 

To Cuptain • Hudson, Deputy * Assistant Adjutant General, 

Oudt Field Force. 

Camp Alum IJ.ayh, 25 th November, 1857. 

SiRo—In continuation of my letter, dated 12th instant, I 
have the honor to report, for the information of the major 
general commanding the ,Oude field force, upon the “ fiual 
engineering offensive operations” at the palace and gardens 
of the Chutter Munzil. 

The cavalier battery, alluded to at the conclusion of my 
previous report, was completed during the night of the 13th 
instant, and was armed with the heavy guns on the morning 
of the 14th, vii., the day originally appointed for the storming 
of the Hern Khanna, engine-house and king’s stables. 

During the night of the 13 th, twenty-nine charges of 
powder (each 25lbs. in weight) were laid in chambers that had 
been previously prepared for them, under the foundation of the 
east fi^ce of the advanced garden walland immediately in 
ffo# of tli>a cavalier battery. These charges were intended 
for ‘the demolition c^' that part of the wall that screened the 
engine-house, stables, and fhe other adjacent buildings that 
were to be breached from the guns of the battery. I would 
here remind you that our attack was postponed from the morn¬ 
ing of the 14th to that of the, 16th. The charges of powder 
were thus exposed, in common capvas bags, for more than 
forty-eight hours, to the damaging 'influence of a very damp 
sandy foil; ( so that when they wefe Exploded, their effect, owing 
to the deterioration of the powder, was only sufficient to shake 
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and split the wall in several places, and to form a small breach. 
The wall, however, was so much injured, that the artillery 
had an easy task in battering down as much as was necessary. 
The charges, I may'mention, were half as large again as those 
recommended by Sir W. Paseley (ou^ best practical authority 
on thiaM well as most otlier points of engineering detail), and 
were such as had been successfully used by myself at Pesha- 
wur in a precisely similar case.. 

During the night of the 12th and 13th, the treneh was 
widened for the passage of guns; screens wcire also con¬ 
structed ii\ the advanced garden; and other precautionary 
measures taken, to pi'otect oue foi*ce against any musketry fire 
that might be poured in through the breaches in our own wall. 

During the 15th the three mines that had been prepared for 
the formation of breaches in the Hern Kh anna were loaded 
and tamped. These mines were sprung on the afternoon 
of the 16th. That at the north-west corner of the building 
effected the breach by which the right and centre columns 
of attack entered. Licuft TIg.ll, in his report, erroneously 
slates that this breach was made by the 18-pounder guji at the 
barricade. 

The centre mine failed to-explode owing, I imagine, to some 
wet sand having; been dislodged from the roof of the mine 
by the concussion of* our artillery, and having fallerf upon- 
the powder house. 

The left charge, which was the’ largest, exploded ; but it 
proved to be ten feet short of the building, and consequently 
effected no breach or injury. This error in the position of the 
charge is not to be wondered at, when it is considered'— \st. 
that we could not, by the most careful survey, satisfy ourselves 
as to the exact position of the Ilern Khana; jmd 2 ndly, that 
we could not survey the mine itself with the prismatic compass, 
as no lights would burn owing to the foulness of the air near 
the end of a gallery that had been carried to the (I believe) 
unprecedented 1 length of 289 feet without the aid of air-pipes. 

On the morning of the 16th every thing was ready for the 
attack upon the Hern Khana, engine-house, and stables. 
Copies of instructions, the details of which had been prepared 
by myself, from memoranda drawn out by Colonel Napier, 
(chief of the staff,) were handed over to each of the five . 
officers cominanding the stormif^r parties, and to the engineer 
officers accompanying them; and these instructions were 
further explained, by the aid of plans,, to several of the 
commanding officers. 

For an account of the <4>$»Htions of tjje storming parties, I 
must refer to the enclosed reports (in original) of ‘Lieut's. 
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Hutchinson, Bussell, Linpond, and Hall, with the remark that 
the duties of the officers under my command appear to me to 
have been rapidly and efficiently carried out. 

I must also refer to a separate report "by Lieut. Hutchin¬ 
son, directing, engineer, upon the engineering operatioiuL from 
the 16th November*to the hour of our evacuationJfBf the 
bailey guard entrenchment and Chutter Munzil palace—con¬ 
finement to my fjiiarters owing t© an injury of the leg having 
prevented my superintending them personllay. 

f t . 

From Eieut. G. Hutchinson,^ Engrs., Director of Works, to 
Captain Crommelin , Jingrs., Chief Engineer. 

Euchnow, 21 st November 1857. 

Sir,—I hat r e the honor to forward Lieut. Limond’s state¬ 
ment regarding the sortie party he led; also that of Lieut. 
Hall. ‘ 

With reference to my own party,«I have to state that, start¬ 
ing from Ihe garden piequet-house. Captain Shute and myself 
led the‘party to foot of stockade which wo scaled, and that 
then I turned off at once for the bouse called Captain Orr’s, 
and in unison with Lieut. Hall and Lieut. Hay, who accom¬ 
panied jne, commenced carrying out our, instructions. Up to 
this time not a man had been lost. Captain Shute led his men 
on beyond the Hern Kbana*, and took a garden and a gun. 

Our mines exploded short; but the mine from the garden 
picquet decidedly shook and damaged the wall. 

Communication with the garden was completed during the 
night, and all barricades, loop-holes, &c. 


From Lieut. M. Hall, Assistant Field Engineer, to Captain 
Hutchinson , Directing Engineer. 

Hern Khana, 21s# Nov. 1857. 

Slit,—I have the hohor to report fop the information of 
Captain Crommelin, held engineer, that in accordance with 
his instructions, I accompanied the right column of* attack on 
the Hern Khaha, under Captain Willis, 84th regiment, on 
the 16th instant. 

Immediately after the explosion of the barricade mine, we 
sajlied out and made for the part of the building where it was 
intended the right breach should' 1 have been made. On 
arriving at the Avail of the Hern Khana, we found the crater 
of the mine, which w^s about teufejjt short of the wall which 
remained uninjured. We therefore turned to the left, and 
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entered the Hern Khana by the left breach, which had been 
made by the 18-pounder gun at the barricade at end of lane. 

On getting into the Hern Khana* we turned to our right, 
passed across the’open square, and immediately commenced 
loop-holing the wall which commands the street dividing our 
positiSb. from the Kaiser Bagh. On your arrival I reported 
myself to you. 


From Lieut. D. Limond, Engineers, to Captaih Crommelin , 
Chief Engineer, Oude Field Force. 

Lucknow, 21st Nov. 1857. 

Sir,—A ccording to orders, Lieut. Chalmers, Assistant field 
engineer, and myself, accompanied the detachment of the 
90th regiment L. I. on the attack upon the* engine-house. 
Keeping to the left on passing that building, wc? found the 
rebels evacuating the saflie, and followed them up to the most 
advanced building, the £>«;e.rseer’s house, which I at once 
directed to be barricaded. Tfie enemy opened on it*with guns 
from the Kaiser Bagh, and the house was then abandoned 
and burnt- by Colonel Purnell’s orders. The H i,a t wall pf 
the Barahduree enclosure was at once loopholed, and the 
windows to the *Sou£h blocked up with sand bags. .During 
the night a battery for three light guns was constructed at the 
Southern extremity of the lain?, between the King’s Stables 
and Barahduree enclosure. The doors and windows of the 
engine-house facing the river were also barricaded. During 
the night, a trench-covered communication was opened to the 
advanced garden, none being necessary between the engine- 
house and kind’s stables. 


From Lieut J. Russell, Brigade Major of Engineers, to Captain 
Crommelin, Chief Engineer. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to report that, according to order. 
Captain Oakes, assistant *field engineer, and myself, accom¬ 
panied the detachment under command of Captain Lockhhrt, 
II. M.’s 78th, on the 16th instant, in the 'attack upon the 
“ king’s stables.” . 

The detachment was drawri#up in line in the front trench 
of the advanced garden, and on the order for the advance 
being given, we crossed the parapet of the trench and the’ 
breach in our front, abd doubled across the open to the 
“ king’s stables,” on reacjli'ng which jBome confusion occur¬ 
red, for the lower part of the breach that had been ’made by 
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our guns was some four feet from the ground; and not seeing 
any easy mode of ingress. Captain .Lockhart led the way 
into the enclosure of the stearm engine-house on the left, and 
was followed by many of his men. 

On his mistake being pointed out, however, he returned, 
and in company we entered the courtyard of the stables, 
which we found deserted. The men .of the detachment fol¬ 
lowed us as quickly as they could, 

Our orders were to man the walls of the stables on the side 
of the enemy; but the latter were.retreating fast, pressed by 
our troops from the Hern Khanna, oi> seeing which many of 
the detachment to which I was attached rushed across the road 
without orders and joined in the pursuit. 

At Captain Lockhart’s request I went to recall these men, 
and on my return J found that he had occupied the Barah- 
duree and a other buildings in rear of the king’s stables. 
Measures were immediately adopted for securing our position; 
but in a short time the portion of Captain Lockhart’s detach¬ 
ment was withdrawn, and the pose ieft to the charge of a 
detachment of H. M.’s 90tl«, under Colonel Purnell. 

During the night of the 16tli, Lieut. Limond, of engineers, 
and myself constructed a battery for. three guns, which opened 
fire towards the Kaiser Bagli on the morning of the 17tli. 


From Colonel R. Napier, Military Secretary, fyc. To Major- 
General Sir James. Outram, G. C. B., Commanding the 
Forces. 

Lucknow , 1 6th October 1857. 

Sir, —On the 25th ultimo Colonel Campbell reported to 
you, that he, with a small party of the 90th not exceeding 
100 men and almost all the wounded, the. heavy guns, and a 
large number of ammunition waggons, were in the walled 
passage in front of the Motee Munzil palace, which position 
he should be obliged to hold for the night, as he was invested 
by the enemy, and could nrft advance without reinforcements. 

On the morning of the 26th, a-detachment of 250 men, 
under command of Major Simmons, 5th fusiliers, and part of 
the! Ferozepore rfcgiment, under,. Captain Brasyer, were sent 
by your orders to reinforce Colonel Campbell, under the 
guidance of Captain Moorsom. 

Tjiey had judiciously occupied a house and garden between 
Colonel Campbell’s position and the palace; but as they were 
unable to move from then: position, I received your orders to 
proceed to their assistance, with~*a further reinforcement of 
100 men of HaE’s 78tt Highlanders, under Colonel Stisted, 
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and two guns of Captain Olpherts’ battery and Captain Har- 
dinge’s sowars. ’ 

Captain Olpherts strongly objfict'ed to his guns being taken, 
and on considering the reason that he offered, 1 took it upon 
myself to dispense with, them, merely taking -spare bullocks. 
Captain Olpherts accompanied me as a volunteer. As I had 
reason to believe that I fcould open a communication through 
the palace, which would bring’ me near the position of the 
guns, I took Mr. Cavanagh, an intelligent civilian acquainted 
with the locality, and exanfined the palace as faf" as was prac¬ 
ticable, stnd obtained 'sufficient knowledge of it, to form my 
plan of operations. 

I then led the party by one of the side outlets of the palace 
along the river bank to Major Simmons’ position, under a 
smart fire from the enemy, by which, ffioweyer, we received 
little damage. 

Under cover of the night, all the sick and wounded were 
quietly and Rifely transported along the river hank to the 
entrenchment, by a path practicable for camels and doolies, 
hut quite impracticable for guns. Captain Ilardinge inade 
several journeys to bring up fresh doolies, until every sick 
and wounded man was removed. He also t6ok away the 
camels laden "with enfield ammunition. One of our 24- 
pounders, which had been used on the previous day against 
the enemy, but the working of wjiich had ceased owing to the 
musketry fire which poured upon it, was left in an exposed 
position ; it was extricated in a very daring and dexterous 
manner by Captain Olpherts aided by Captain Crump (killed), 
and private Duffy, of the Madras fusiliers. 

At 3 a. M. the whole force proceeded undiscovered through 
the enemy’s posts, until the leading division had reached the 
palace; the heavy guns and waggons were safely parked in 
the garden which I had reconnoitred on the preceding day. 
The enemy were aroused too late to prevent the operation ; 
hut made an attack on the rear guard, which was ineffective. 

I remained with Colonel Purnell to secure the position thus 
gained ’with trifling loss. A large body of sepoys was disco¬ 
vered in a walled garden connected with that, which contained 
our heavy guns, by men of Ef. M.’s 90th, 5th fusiliers, and 
32nd, who gallantly charged in, led by Colonel Purnell, 90th 
and Captain McCabe, 32nd? and almost annihilated them, 
securing the garden itself as the rear of our position. Mea¬ 
sures were immediately taken to open a road for the guns' 
through the palace ; byjthe* 1st instant every gun and waggon 
was safely lodged in the entrenchment. 
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From Colonel It. Napier,, Military Secretary, fyc., to Major-¬ 
General Sir James Outram, G. C, B., Commanding the 

Forces. " t 

Lucknow, 5th October 1857. 

SlE,—On the 1st instant, I received your orders to take the 
enemy’s battefy in the positioii called Phillips’s garden, near 
the Cawnporc ro.yl. For this, object you placed at my disposal 
the following troops:— 

Detachments of II. M.’s 5th fusiliers; 32nd, 64th, 78th 
and 90th regiments, and the Hon'blc East India Company’s 
1st Madras fusiliers, under Major Haliburton, H. M.’s 78tli; 
Captain Shute, H. M.’s 64th ; 'and Captain Jtaikes, Madras 
fusiliers, flnd amounting to 568 men; Lieutenant Limond, 
engineers, and Lieutenant' Tulloh, acting assistant held en¬ 
gineer, attended the column, with a party of five miners of 
IT. M.’s 22nd, and a party of artillery, under sergeant Smith, 
with means of bursting guns. ' 

( ' c J f- 

In the afternoon of the 1st, the column formed in the road 
leading to'the Paen IJngh, and advanced through the buildiugs 
near the “jail, occupied the mass of houses on the left and 
front of Phillips’s garden, under guidance of Mr. Phillips, the 
former occupant, and the enemy were driven from some houses 
and a barricade on the left of our advance?, by fifty men of the 
Madras fusilliers, led by Lieutenant Groom, under a sharp 
fire of musketry, in a very spirited manner. 

The houses in front were strongly barricaded, atld in many 
cases tlie doors were bricked up; it was, therefore, late before 
we had worked a way to a point from whence we could com¬ 
mand the enemy’s position. A party of the enemy was 
driven out, and a row of loopholes was commenced immediate¬ 
ly, and the groiind examined right and left. Attempts to 
penetrate the garden to the left were ineffectual; to the right 
an opening was obtained, which disclosed that the enemy’s 
batteries were separated from us by a deep narrow lane, some 
twelve or fifteen feet below the garden ; the latter was sur¬ 
rounded by a deep mud wall, with buildings attached. The 
laop of the battery was scarped and quite inaccessible without 
ladders. A heavy fire was kept up from the face of the 
battery, and the lane was flanked by a strong barricade. As 
ft was dark, and a direct attack would be certain to-cost many 
lives, I determined to wait til! day-light before assaulting the 
, battery. The position was duly sqpured, and the men occupi¬ 
ed the buildings for the night. u 

In the morning, after giving the..jneU breakfast, and arrang¬ 
ing with ,fhe artillery to open fire 1 from the entrenchment. 
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the troops advanced. A severe fire wqs opened from the barri¬ 
cade, flanking the lane on the right; but Major Haliburton de¬ 
tached Lieutenant Qreagh, Madras fusiliers, with a party to 
turn the barricade by the Cawnpore road, which was effectu¬ 
ally done. The troops tjien doubled out through the lane, 
and forced a way through a stockade into th» enemy’s bat¬ 
teries ; the 5th fusiliers* and detachment 64th in advance, 
under Lieutenant Brown, supported by the Madras Fusiliers 
and II. M.’a 32nd. The enemy was immediately driviAi from 
the battery, and Phillips’ 'house occupied witftout further 
opposition.* A picquet. being left in • possession, the troops 
advanced on the guns which lrod been withdrawn to the end 
of the garden and to the streets adjoining, and captured two 
nine-pounders and one six-pounder gun, driving off the 
enemy who defended them with musketry and grape. The 
guns were immediately dragged to the garden and burst, their 
carriages completely destroyed, and their ammunition sent to 
thfe entrenchment. Phillips's house was blown up by 9 party 
under Lieutenant Innes, engineers, and at dark the troops 
withdrew to their position of the previous night. » 

In all the arrangements P was most fortunate in having the 
aid of that very able and' brave officer. Major'Haliburtoifi 
II. M.’s 78lh Highlanders, who deserves particular notice. 

I beg to rccommenB to your favorable notice Captain'Shute, 
H. M.’s 64th, and Lieutenant Brown, 5th fusiliers, who led 
the party into the battery, and were foremost in capturing 
the two 9-pounders. I also beg to recommend to your notice 
Private Mcliale, II. M.’s 5th fusiliers, who was the first man 
at the capture of one of the guns. 

Lieutenant Limond, of the engineers, was very active in 
the duties of the engineer department, and,in reconnoitring 
the enemy’s position. Captain Dawson and Lieut. Ile- 
wett attended me zealously as field orderly officers through¬ 
out the operations; and Mr. Cavanagh, superintendent, chief 
commissioners office, accompanied the party as a guide, and 
was always to be found at the front. 

The guns were destroyed by Sergeant Smith wj.th the party 
of artillery. * 

The position of this battery*was so inaccessible, and the 
locality sculittle known, that the enterprise of taking it was* 
considered by the experienced vchief engineers of the garrison 
as one of veiy serious difficulty. Owing to our laborious inves¬ 
tigation of its position which enabled us to obtain command of 
it from the adjacent miss of buildings, I was able to take it 
at the comparatively small* loss of Iwo ki^ed and eleven 
wounded. 


y 3 
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I have only to add, t|iat although I have mentioned the 
names of those officers who had the good fortune to be at the 
points of attack, yet the Conduct of the whole of the officers 
and men was in every way deserving of your commendation ; 
they were most eager to assault the battery on the night of 
the 1st, but I (restrained them, as I was convinced that 1 could 
effect the desired end without the seiious loss that would have 
then been incurred. 

Theft: attack when made was carried out with their unfail¬ 
ing gallantry. <■ 

It is impossible to estimate the loss of the enemy.* 


From Colonel R . Napier, Military Secretary, Sfc., to Captain 
Hudson , Deputy ' Assistant Adjutant General, Oude Field 
Force. * 

I.ucknow, 20 th November, 1857. 

SiR,—The chief engineer ol the Oude field force being 
wounded at the time of our arrival at Lucknow, and further 

E revented, until the 8 th ultimo, from personally attending to 
is duties, by an accidental lameness, produced by his arduous 
exertions in constructing the bridge at Cawnjiore for the pas¬ 
sage of the force across the Ganges, there devolved upon me 
many duties not pertaining «to my officer, which it is proper 
that I should report, through you, as I believe no officer 
except myself is acquainted with all that has taken place, and 
the course of those duties gave me an opportunity of noticing 
the valuable services of officers which could not otherwise be 
brought to Major-General Havelock’s knowledge. 

On the morning of the 27tli ultimo, the escort with the 
heavy train, occupied the range of palaces called the Chuttur 
Munzil and Furced Buksh. 

Major-General Havelock is aware that these palaces afford 
the only shelter that our troops could have occupied, and that 
as mere shelter they give excellent accommodation; as a mili¬ 
tary position they have very great disadvantages. The 
northern face is, well protected ( by the river Goomty : but the 
east and south-east faces are surrounded by buildings and in 
"Contact with the city. 

The position was too extensive for our force, nearly all of 
which was occupied in guarding it; but it was susceptible of 
no reduction, so that most desirable as it was that we should 
have occupied some of the extpri^r buildings as flanking 
defences, we yGte unable to do so, but were obliged to confine 
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ourselves to the palaces and gardens, and to erect precau¬ 
tionary defences againBt any means of annoyance the enemy 
could devise. Lieptenant-Colomfl Purnell, of H. M.’s 90th, 
being in command of the rear guard on the 27th, I requested 
him to assume command ,of the palace garden qnd buildings 
adjacent to it. On the 28tli the palace buildings extending in 
the direction of the Khas bazar were explored by Captain 
Moorsom, who, with a party «of fifty men of*the 90th and 5th 
fusiliers, gallantly drove the enemy out at the point* of the 
bayonet, killing a considerable number with the loSs of one man 
of H. M.’s 90th. Captain Moorsom then placed a picquet in a 
house commanding the Cheeim and Ivhas bazars. On the 3rd 
instant the enemy sprang a mine under the garden wall, which 
merely shook it without bringing it down. On the 5tl* they ex¬ 
ploded a second mine, which effected a considerable breach, and 
appeared in some force with the intention of making an assault; 
but on the head of the column showing itself on the breach, 
a*well-directed*fire from II. M.’s 90th caused it to retreat pre¬ 
cipitately and with considerable loss. The enemy also burned 
down one of the gateways of the garden, making a second 
practicable breach, at which they occasionally appeared to fire a 
shot or two. Lieutenant-Colonel Purnell had retl-enched both 
these breaches, which it became evident that the enemy had no 
real intention of assaulting ; but they exposed the garden to a 
severe musketry fire from coinmanding buildings on the 
right, called the Ilern Khana; it, therefore^ became necessary to 
open trenches of communication, which were commenced by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Purnell and his officers. On the 6th 
the enemy blew up the picquet overlooking the Cheena and 
Ivhas bazars, causing us a loss of three men, and in the con¬ 
fusion that ensued, penetrated in considerable numbers into 
the palace, where many of them were destroyed. They are 
said to have lost 450 men ! The remainder were driven back, 
but continue^ to occupy a part of the palace buildings, which 
had been in our possession. Of thefyj the nearest to us is a 
mosque commanded by our buildings, but giving several easy 
means of access to our position. On the 8th, the enemy 
attacked from the mosque our nearest picquets; but w£re 
repulsed with loss. In order “to prevent a repetition of this 
annoyance# I examined carefully, in company with Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Purnell and Captain Moorsom, the buildings 
connecting us with those of the enemy, and we succeeded 
in penetrating to a vault under their position, where, screened 
by the obscurity, we could see the enemy closely surrounding 
the entrance, and hear them* in consideAible numbers overhead. 
A charge of^two ban-els of powder was lodged la tKe vault,. 
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and was fired by Lieutenant Russell, of the Bengal engineers. 
The effect was complete ;* many of the enemy were blown up, 
and their position greatlyinjured, whilst we obtained a 
command over the streets leading to the 'Khais and Cheena 
bazars, better .and more} secure from molestation than our 
previous one/ « This post was immediately and securely barri¬ 
caded by Captain Crommelin, of the engineers, who this day 
resumed his. duties as chief engineer, and the value of his 
serviced was immediately apparent. Though oitr position was 
improved by this explosion, the possession of the mosque 
was absolutely necessary to our security. I accordingly 
determined to re-capture it, and.on expressing my wishes to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Purnell, that officer himself accompanied 
me with £ small party of the 90th and Madras fusiliers. The 
enemy, fifty or sixty in number, were surprised and rapidly 
driven opt with very trifling loss on our side, and (lie position 
immediately barricaded and secured }>y Captain Crommelin ; 
it has t ever since formed a good connection between the 
picquets of the advanced garden afid the quarters of Brasycr’s 
Seikhs, pud all attempts of the enemy to molest it have been 
ineffective. It falls within Captain Crornmelin’s province to 
report in detail the various operations by which our difficult 
position, in close contact with the city, occupied by a numerous 
and persevering enemy, has been defended and protected. 


From Lieut. Ti. M. M. Aitken, Commanding Treasury Guard, 
To Captain Wilson , Deputy Assistant Adjutant General , 
Lucknow, 

Lucknow , 21 st October, 1857. 

Sir, — I have 'the honour to state, for the information of 
Brigadier Inglis, commanding the garrison, the proceedings of 
a party of the regiment under my command, on the night, of 
the 25th, and morning of the 26th September, which ended in 
the capture of the Teree *Kotee. 

On the evening of fhe 25th, after the first column of the re¬ 
lieving force’ arrived, I heard the shouts of the second column 
irt the city in tire direction of the jail, and thinking they might 
get entangled in the lanes and might suffer from the guns 
under the clock tower, I took twelve armed sepoys df the regi¬ 
ment, with pick-axes and shovels, for the purpose of clearing 
away, if possible, the battery undet the clock tower. W« 
pot- over without opposition, as the W;ad of the second reliev¬ 
ing column was by thisgtimo in thva lane and dose up to the 
guns. As I tkought this a good opportunity to occupy at least* 
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a portion of the Teree Kotee, I took upon myself the respon¬ 
sibility to take the sepoys through a Door made in the wall by 
the insurgents. We advanced seme distance quietly without 
meeting any one. ’At last in a court-yard we came upon a 
small body, eight in number, and too^i them prisoners, without 
firing a shot. I left the sepoys in chargS of a Ijavildar in this 
court-yard for the night, and reported the circumstance for 
the information of Brigadier Ingtis, who orde1t»ed ipe to occupy 
the Teree lvotfee with a stronger body in the morning. * 

Early next morning, we advanced to the bank*of the river, 
and shot a few of the insurgents who* attempted to swim the 
river. At this time I observwd a body of men on the top of 
a building with a gateway. We attempted to get in by break¬ 
ing in the principal gate, which was barricaded; tfut found 
this impossible. Havildar Ilamnarain Pjude, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking down one of the small doors*at the side of 
the gate, and was the fy-st, man who mode an entrance. We 
killed some fivoor six men in the gateway, the others ^having 
got into the rooms abovc,*abd»on the terrace® which ran to¬ 
wards the Fureed Buksh. A parly of the 32nd came up at this 
time under a serjeant, and some twenty-five men altogether were 
shot and bayonetted. We*had two sepoys wounded, and one 
man of the 32n<X was killed. I ought to mention that Captain 
Lowe, of IT. M.’s 32nd, arrived with some men after We had 
got into the rooms, ho having been employed in driving the 
insurgents out of the Captain’s bazar. All the sepoys be¬ 
haved well, and I beg to bring to the notice of the brigadier 
the gallant conduct of Lieutenant Cubifct, who was most for¬ 
ward throughout the affair. 

Unfortunately three of our sepoys were wounded by the 
Europeans of the second relieving column on, the night of the 
25th after we got over the battery under the clock tower, 
they having been mistaken for insurgents. 

From Captain F. TV. T). Lome, Comdg. //. M.’s 32 nd Regt.,, 
To Brigadier J. Inylis, Comdg. Lucknow Garrison. 

• City Residency, Lucknow, Sept. 27, 1857. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acquaint you that., agreeably to 
your instructions, I proceeded yesterday morning in command 
of 150 meil of the 32nd regiment for the purpose of clearing* 
the Captain’s bazar and adjoining posts occupied by the 
enemy. * 

The party was in threA divisions ;—the first, under Captain 
Bassano on the right ; |thg*second, in^reserve, under Captain 
Hughes, 57th N. X., (attached to the reginient); .and the third. 
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under Lieut Lawrence. The first and second advanced under 
cover of the thick bushes between our • trenches and the road, 
whilst the third, passing th'ro'ugh Innes’s outpost, came out on 
the road through the houses in front, taking two small guns as 
they entered ity and which they dismounted from their car¬ 
riages. The enemy were taken quite by surprise, and fled 
precipitately to the river, leaving a "six-pounder gun in the 
road. They wete pursued by our men, 'and were nearly all 
shot or'Jrowned in endeavouring to swim the river. Lieutenant 
Lawrence then led his party towards the iron bridge, and most 
gallantly succeeded in" capturing a 9-pounder gun, just as a 
second round of grape was about to be fired at them. This 
gun having been brought away they returned, and we took 
possession of the ruined mosque, and clearing the Captain’s 
bazar, killed some of the enemy there, and captured an 18- 
pounder gun and four small guns (two of them without 
carriages.) • f 

I then proceeded to the Teree Kotee with pert of the men ; 
but founcbit unoccupied. A gave by the river leading into the 
Furah Buksh palace was then forced, and several of the enemy 
inside killed. We were here met by a party of the 13th N. I., 
ilAder Lieutenant Aitkcn, who had cbme in by another entrance. 
Having your orders not to proceed further in this direction I 
withdrew the men. 

Captain Hughes had, in the meantime, led a party again 
towards the iron bridge, ancl, killing a great number of the 
enemy in the houses about, spiked two large mortars, which, 
however, he was unable to bring away. He was, I regret to 
say, dangerously wounded whilst forcing the door of a house. 
As the party retired, they blew up a large magazine of the 
enemy’s powder.. 

The objects contemplated having been obtained not without 
loss, as the adjoining return will show, I withdrew the party 
to the residency, leaving guards at the ruined^ mosque and 
Teree Kotee. 


Fvom Captain M Galwcy , Commanding 1st Madras Fusiliers . 
To the Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lucknow, November 1857. 

Sin,—In reply to your letter dated 4th November 1857, 
I have the honor to state as follows. 

About 2 r. M., on the 27th September 1857, the Madras 
fusiliers were ordered f,o parade for U sortie under command 
of Major Stephenson, commanding the same regiment, for 
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the purpose of taking some guns in, the enemy’s Cawnporo 
battery. 

The regiment was told off in thfee divisions, the strength 
of it not admitting of a larger number. Captain Fraser had 
command of No. 1, Captain Galwey of No. 2,, and Captain 
Kaikes of No. 3, division ; Lieutenant and Adjutant Gosling, 
Lieutenants Beaumont and Cleland, and Lieutenant the 
Hon’ble J. Fraser, 1st B. N. ■ I.,’ d. d. with’die fusiliers, fell 
in with the regiment. A few men of II. M.’s 32nfl regi¬ 
ment, under Lieutenant Warner, 7th B. C Capfain Kemble, 
41st B. N* I., Lieutenant ITuxham, 4&th Ii. N. I., Lieuten¬ 
ant Anderson, Bengal engineers, and Lieutenant Mecham, 
27th M. N. I., accompanied the party. 

The party proceeded in strict silence out of flic Bailey 
gate to the garden opposite, and passed*through a door to 
the right, about half way down to the garden, which led 
through bye-paths till it peached the road, at which place there 
was a considerable street fire from l6op-holes and from the tops 
of houses and from the guns »of the enemy »in position. A 
charge was made at the nearest gun, through long grass ruins, 
small breaches in walls, and- a broad ditch. Our men entered 
by the embrasure, and the enemy immediately abandoned tlilb 
gun. A considerable delay occurred in making preparations 
for bursting this guh, which, however, ultimately proved a 
failure, as some person had spiked it previously and in the 
hurry of the moment. During this time a party of No. 1., 
division, under Captain Fraser, proceeded to i-eeonnoitre a 
little further, when they came on another battery of the 
enemy, consisting of a 24-pounder and an 18-pounder gun. 
These were abandoned ; but the enemy being all round, and 
keeping such a fire on liis party. Captain Fraser sent back to 
Major Stephenson to say he required a reinforcement. On 
this Captain Galwey, of No. 2 division, proceeded with a few 
men. On reaching the spot, he found that from the number 
of the enemy* (which he calculated ffom their heavy fire) that 
the position could not be held without a/urther reinforcement. 
The battery was surrounded with high walls, and apparently 
with qp outlets. Captain Galwey returned, and reported this 
to Major Stephenson. It was Row discovered‘that there were 
with us no /neans by which we could destroy of dismantle the* 
guns; so Major Stephenson <ji rec t e d the advanced party to 
fall back on him, which, however, they did not then do. 
Captain Fraser spoke in.the highest terms of the gallantry of 
Serjeant Lidster, Madraslfusiliers, who spiked the 24-pounder 
and of Corporal William fowling, H. M’s 32nd regiment. 
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who spiked the 18-pounder gun, being at the same time under 
a most heavy fire from the enemy. 

Finding it impossible to'b&rst the first gqn, Major Stephen¬ 
son left a party to protect that gun under a Subaltern, and 

i iroceeded with' Captqin Raikes’s division No. 3, which he had 
:ept with hiifi to the advanced battery, which, as before 
stated, was surrounded with high \tfalls. At this time Ser¬ 
jeant Lidstci, previously mentioned as having spiked a gun 
under lieavy f fire, was killed. Major Stephenson called on 
some of the volunteers or guides tf> point out the way to the 
next battery ; but no 'one knew the- way, or seemed at all 
aware of our locality, and at this time firing being heard in 
our rear, jVlajor Stephenson was compelled to retire by the 
way we came, it being quite impossible to go forward without 
guides. The three f guns were left spiked, owing to want of 
means to- destroy them. On the return of the party, it was 
exposed to a very destructive fire from the enemy, from the 
tops of-houses and loop-holes, and frpm want o'f means it w&s 
most difficult t6 take away dtir killed and wounded. One 
serjeaqt," severely wounded, and since dead, must have been 
left ou the ground, had not a private of the 32nd regiment,, 
in the most gallant manner, with "the assistance of Captain 
Gahvey, taken him up and carried him to ar> place of safety. 
Lieutenant Huxham 48th B. N. I., was wounded. 


From Lieut. A. C: Warner, Adjutant 1th Light Cavalry , 
to Captain Wilson, Offg. Depg. Assistant Adjutant General, 
Lucknow Garrison. 

Lvclaioto, 1th November, 1857. 

Sir,—A greeably to instructions received, I have the honor 
to report as follows. 

In consequence of there being no available officers with 
Her Majesty’s 32nd regiment, I was selected to command a 
party of that corps on the 27th September in a sortie for the 
purpose of capturing some of the enemy’s guns, in a battery 
opposite to our Cawnpore battery. ‘ 

,‘VVe paraded t about 2 p. M. with the Madras fusilier, and 
marched out of the Bailey guar$ gate, my party in advance, the 
whole under command of Major Stephenson, of the Madras 
fusiliers. We proceeded through the “ Teree IChotee,” across 
the road in rear of the clock towev, and then took ground 
to our right. Immediately we had crossed the road, we 
became exposed to the enemy’s fire, and made a rush across 
a large court-yard < thfough a dobr-way to our right. After 
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passing through a succession of narrow streets and holes in the 
walls, we arrived at the Oawnpore road. We then came on 
one of the enemy’s,guns, which Vas firing grape down the 
Cawnpore road. I took my party to one side of the embra¬ 
sure, and on receiving the.word of command, weYushed in head¬ 
ed by Major Stephenson. The enemy abandoned their gun, 
and a naick of the 13th regiment, Ivalka Tewaree, spiked 
it. We then endeatoured tft b’urst it ; hut’ owing to the 
absence of water and other materials failed. 

While we were attempting t.6 hurst this gun, a party of men 
under Captain Fraser, of the Madras 'fusiliers, went on to 
another battery of the enemy’s which was further in advance. 

Shortly after this, the party under my command vjent with 
Captain Galwey and some of his men to reinforce Captain 
Fraser. On arriving near his position, w<? foun/1 the enemy 
in great force on all sides of us, keeping up a very heavy fire. 
\V"e then retreated, by *>rder of Major' Stephenson, on the 
main body. One of the t Madras fusilier serjeants •being 
badly wounded, captain Gal we/, Lieut. Mechntn, 27 th Madars 
native infantry, private Smith, If. M.’s 32nd, afid, my¬ 
self, with great difficulty, managed to get him back to the 
main body. This private * was I regret to say, tilled in the 
retreat. Major jsitphenson then ordered us to retreat, ,which 
was down by the same route by which we had advanced. Dur¬ 
ing the retreat, we were expose;! to a’heavy fire from the 
houses. The conduct of Corporal Cooney^and Private Smith, 
of the 32J, who were both killed, was most noble. 


Memorandum regarding the Sortie of the 27 th September. 

Chutlur Munzil, 8th JVov. 1857. 

On*the 26th September. I was warned by Brigadier fnglis 
to lead a party from the brigade mess, and having taken the 
guns in its front, to circle leftwards, taking or destroying all the 
guns on the way till we should reach our own position at. the 
jail or Teree Ivotee. The party, hovveviy, that was told off 
for this purpose on the 26th* was required to help i« the heavy 
guns and rear guard from the inotee mehal, and the sortie wa$ 
therefore temporarily deferred. 

2. Having next morning mentioned the proposed sortie to * 
Lieut. Anderson, garrison engineer, at the Fureed Buksli, he 
stated his opinion of the advisability of the sortie debouching 
from the jail and going ia rear of the square house and pro¬ 
ceeding thence in a direction parallel to the road, by which 
plan we would start fair ifoul* our own ^ground, probably hit 
on the enemy’s usual route, and take the guns in rear. * 
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3. The sortie having Jbeen re-arranged for the afternoon of 
the 27th, Lieut. Anderson proposed to guide it himself. The 
party was (as I learnt on' reaching the first house attacked) 
commanded by Major Stephenson, of the Madras fusiliers, 
and the party to explode* the guns consisted of artillerymen 
under the coirtmand of Captain* Evans. Two sepoys of the 
13th N. I. accompanied us, tinder ihy orders, with picks, to 
help in knocking down obstacle?, should It be necessary. 

4. "Lieut, Anderson lead the party out by the Teree Kotee 
and jail, and rear of the squaA house to the building now 
forming the left of the Highlanders? position. The enemy 
being in possession of it, it was attacked; but the party never 
appeared, to enter the rooms and clear them; it only remained 
in or rushed through the court-yards and passages, shooting 
or bayonetting suclt of the enemy as voluntarily came out. 

5. The correct place for debouching from the house was 
on the same side, only further advanced, as that at which we 
had entered it, and, as I afterward^ found, Lieut. Anderson 
was waiting the're to lead the nften out, as soon as they should 
have f tfdcen possession of the house. But waiting for no 
guidance, tfyey left the house at the point which they reachei} 
on rushing through it, and immediately found themselves on 
the road. Hearing a call for an engineer officer, I went for¬ 
ward, and found the party on the road in front of an embra¬ 
sure, which was shortly ..afterwards charged, and the gun 
taken. Not forty men were present for the first ten minutes, 
and although Captain Evans and my two sepoys were there, 
the rest of the explosion party were among the absentees. 
Alter waiting ten minutes, and Major Stephenson getting 
impatient. Captain Evans, hopeless of the arrival of the burst- 
ing party and material, spiked the gun. This was no sooner 
done than they arrived, and the subsequent attempt to* blow 
up the gun was a failure, from the vent being filled up by the 
spike. During the attempt to burst the gun, an. officer (Cap¬ 
tain Galwey I believe) came to report the capture of two other 
guns, the spiking of one of‘ them, and the necessity for rein¬ 
forcement. * Major Stephenson having advanced towards them, " 
asked me’wher/i we were, and what was to be done. As to 
what was to be done, on enquiry from Captain Evans it ap- 

* peared that the men had drunk all the water reserved to 
moisten the clay to tamp tho guns, that in fact he could not 
burst them, and there were no spikes present with which to 
spike them. I therefore said that, wherever we might go, we 
could destroy no more guns, and u tha| consequently to return 
to the entrenchment slemed to m<$-advisable. As to the where 
we were, I said, I thought we were at the battery on. the left 
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of the Cawnpore road, which opinion was also expressed by Mr. 
Cavanagh. Mr, Phillips; our real guide, could give no opinion 
at all. To make certain of the lofcaKty, I told Major Stephen¬ 
son I would cross the road and reconnoitre, which I ac¬ 
cordingly did, and found,that my conjecture had. ,been correct. 
On my returning, the party had commenced its-return to the 
entrenchments, which ilr effected by nearly the same route as 
that by which it had ■advanced. 

The party which remained with Lieut. Anderson? at the 
house first attacked, prevented the enemy still* on it from 
doing us much injury on our return, otherwise our loss might 
have been most serious. The separation of the whole party 
into the two bodies, which was the previous cause of the 
failure in destroying the guns, is entirely attributable to an 
advance having been made from that hous** without the direc¬ 
tion of the proper guide. 

J. McLeod Innes’, Lieut., Engineers. 

Note.. —This sortie was designed %o*att|ck the garden battery, and it appears from 
the experience gained in a subsequent attack (1st, Sind and 3r(P November) that the 
strength of the party was quite inadequate to aceomplish the object required. The 
real cause, of the failure in bursting the guns, instead of spiking that which vfas taken 
possession of, appears to have been the delay in bringing up the bursting party. 

Had the house alluded to by Lieut."bines been taken jwwsession of, instead of being 
nearly passed through, and measures taken to reconnoitre the ground in advance before 
the party proceeded, it*s provable that the result would have been more satisfactory, 
and that at all events the captured guns would have been effectually destroyed: but 
without a much larger body of men, the complete confluent and destruction of the 
whole garden battery could not have been accomplished. 


From. Major C. Apthorp, Commanding the Reserve, to Captain 
Anderson, Engineers. 

Lucknow, 20 th October, 1857. 

Sik,—A greeably to your request, I have the honor to 
forward a report of the proceedings of the party, under 
my command, during the sortie of the 29th ultimo. We 
assembled in'the third Seikh square,^ little before day-break, 
as a reserve, to an attacking party, under command of Captain 
Ilardinge, who, when he litid taken the guns in front of the 
brigade mess, advanced to bis right to take a gi*n situated 
in a strong position in the middle of a lane, to the left froAt 
of Mr. Gubbins’s house. He placed his men in a flanking, 
position, and came to me for a^parly to advance and take some 
houses to the right and left of the lane, from which there was a 
heavy fire. I advanced through the breach in the Seikh square, 
with Lieutenant Ouseler, 48th regiment N. 1., Lieut, the 
hon’ble J. Fraser, and t?iij;ty-five menjanjl led them up the 
lane to the front of the enemy’s stockade. I took up a*position 
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with four or five men, fcnd fired on several of the enemy who 
were trying to escape. Lieutenant Ouseley, the hon’ble J. 
Fraser, and several men, got'over the stockade, and the party 
under Captain Hardinge, came forward, and the gun, a six- 
pounder, pointed towards him, was taken possession of. One of 
our men was killed as we reached the stockade, and one wound¬ 
ed a short time after. Fourteen or fifteen of- the enemy were 
killed, nine,of them in two ’ huts to the 'right and left of the 
lane. *1 left this party of the reserve under command of the 
hon’ble .T. Fraser, and went back to the remainder of the 
reserve, which 1 found had advanced from the Sfeikh square, 
under Captain Galwcy, and we proceeded down the lane and 
took up forward positions in a house which Captain Forbes, 
1st light* cavalry and bis Seik orderly, had examined and 
reported empty. /There was a strong party of the enemy to 
our left front, who kept up a heavy fire. I placed part of the 
men under Captain Galwcy in front- of the hotfse; another 
party,,,under captain Forbes, took possession of the upper 
story of <l,he house; and I defeiched a third party to take 
possession of‘ a barricade across the street a little to our right 
front. Our loss here was one killed and one wounded. Five 
or six of the’ men from this position got into a large house still 
further in advance, apd 1 went, and examined, the house, and 
found, after getting into the lower story, that the enemy had 
begun two mines, tiro shafts of which were sunk to a con¬ 
siderable depth. I reported this to Lieut. Innes, the execu¬ 
tive engineer, who, - on examination, decided on blowing them 
up. Being short of men, I ordered a party of ten, under 
Serjeant Major Donovan, to come down our centre bastion 
and occupy the house where the mines were. lie remained 
in charge till tliQ mines were blown up. During the time I 
was thus occupied, Lieutenant Ouseley rendered great service, 
by capturing a gun, which had chocked the advance of the 
party to which he was attached, hv being planted at the end 
of a very narrow lane, about sixty or seventy yards long. 
Lieut. Ouseley, accompanied by Serjeant Higgins and four 
men of the 1st Madras fusiliers, went through a number of 
houses and narrow passages, to the right of the lane, and 
finding their further progress stopped by a very high and steep 
bastion, where they distinctly heard the voices of, the enemy, 
they ascended it, led by the, above-named officer, found it 
unoccupied, and rushed across it intq a house, from which they 
fired down upon and killed two «put of some forty men 
assembled below them; and raising p cheer, routed the enemy 
and took possession of the gun*,»without losing a man, or 
giving fne enfcmy the power of discharging the piece, to which 
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drag-ropes were attached to citable tjie enemy to pull it round 
the nearest corner, should we attempt to charge it. A party 
of eight or ten rqen, from Captaih Galwey’s position, under 
Lieut. Cleveland, reinforced Li6ut. Ouseley, and alter the 
gun had been removed, they retired, .and trliq bastion was 
blown up. Afterwards two small guns were found in a lane 
close to this battery, sfnd taken possession of by Lieut's. 
Ouseley and Aitkcn; Kith regiment N. I. ‘The. three were 
dismantled from their carriages and were sent ifito the 
garrison, and the carriages‘broken up "and burnt. Our loss 
at this paint was one .killed and twef wounded—one of the 
latter, Mr. Lucas, whose zeah and gallantry on every occas- 
sion during the siege, every one has heard of. About 
eleven o’clock we returned into garrison, having examined 
and cleared the guns from the whole of the front of Mr. 
Gubbins’s house. We had not time or men to examine the 
h4hses in front of our centre bastion, which I much regret, as 
there are constant reports from the men, that mining if* going 
on; but I have no good resfcon to suppose so, as I have 
invariably, when called, found the houses unoccupied, and 
heard no noises that would" lead me to suppose that mining 
was going on. 

From Lieutenant J. C. Anderson, Garrison Knyineer , to *Colonel 
R. Napier, Military t Secretary , $v*. 

Lucknow, \9th October 1857. 

Sortie on the. 29 th September, from the Left Square Brigade 
Mess, for the object of destroying the enemy's guns left, in 
front of Brigade Mess, in front of Cawnpore Battery, and 
on the left, of Cawnpore road. 

This sortie proceeded simultaneously with two others—one 
from the Seikh Square to the right of the brigade mess, and 
another from the Iledan towards the iron bridge, led by 
Captain McCabe, H. M.’s .'12nd regiment, with a few of the 
men of his regiment, who had, during the siege, been on 
duty on. the posts opposite thfe position to be attacked. The 
whole strength of the sortieing party was 200 men, with* a 
reserve of 150 men. • 

At day Jight, the party issued from an opening in tho 
brigade mess wall, and formpd up under cover of a wall 
which runs parallel to Jtlie other at the distance of a few 
paces. The advance was then made in file, the men having 
to scramble over the debris of a house which had been blown 
down on a former occasion,**and a rulh made direct on the 
enemy’s gi^n, 18-pounder, which lay behind It bre5st-work. 
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at the distance of eighty yards from the brigade mess. 
The gunners fired two rounds at us when we made our 
appearance, but before they 1 could fire again, we had scaled 
their battery and driven them to flight. We then proceeded 
to force a building immediately to the left of the gun. The 
lower story avas quickly occupied. Captain McCabe, the 
gallant leader of many former sorties, was mortally wounded 
in the operation, and som'e delay hawing in consequence 
occurrtd, a few of the enemy in the upper-story had time to 
kill and wdhnd several of our men before they were attacked 
and bayonetted. After the house had been taken*.possession 
of, a picquet of twenty-five men was left to hold it, while the 
main body of our men proceeded along a narrow lane, under 
command of Major Simmons, H. M.’s 5th fusiliers, to 
occupy two large cbuildings, about sixty and eighty yards, 
respectively, in advance of the first, with several other smaller 
buildings adjoining ;* the loss to tjie enemy in all bMpg 
probably above thirty men. On our side wo had the misfor¬ 
tune to lese Major Simmons, who ‘was killed by a musket shot 
while loading his men into the most advanced building. We 
had now progressed to a position from which we had a view of 
the enemy’s* 18-pounder gun in front of the Cawnpore battery. 
It lay in a lane, running towards the Cawnpore road, the 
end of which was barricaded and loop-holed ; and directly in 
lin« with it, on tl»e opposite side of the road, the enemy 
occupied a house from wfiicli they kept up a hot musketry 
fire on our position.* 

I then sent for the reserve, and desired that an officer 
of rank might be sent to command the whole party. General 
Sir J. Outram having become acquainted with our progress, 
sent word that, jinless further advance could be made without 
danger of considerable loss, the design of proceeding against 
the enemy’s gun, now in our view, should be abandoned, and 
that the party should retire after destroying in succession the 
houses we had taken ppssession of. After cohsulting with 
Captain Evans, (attached to the artillery,) who had meanwhile 
destroyed tjie enemy’s gun, which *we left at the first house 
and also a 6-pounder gun in its neighbourhood, I returned a 
reply to the general that further advance could not be made 
• without considerable loss, and I proceeded to demolish the 
three large houses we held, commencing with the one furthest 
in. advance, and withdrawing the party gradually to the rear. 
This operation, in which thirteen ^barrels of powder were 
expended, destroyed the principal l musketry cover of , the 
enemy against our.defences betweeh the brigade mess and 
Cawnpore bifttery, and the destruction-of the gum) in front of 
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the latter, together with that effected,by the sortieing parties 
acting in conjunction with us to the right, has relieved a con¬ 
siderable portion of, our work froth serious annoyance. 

The party returned about 94 A. M. 


From TAeut. G. Hardinye. commandiny Irrcyulm 1 Cavalry, Sfc. 
To Colonel il. "Napier, Chief of the Staff. 

*Lucknow , 22nd Xdctdber, j857. 

Silt,—Agreeably to your,, orders, I have the honor to report 
that the tyider-mentioned parties weru made over to me to 
take the guns to the front’ an,d right of the brigade mess and 
Seikh square:— 

II. M.’s 32nd regiment, under Lieut. Cooke. "20 Men. 

H. M.’s 78th Highlanders, under Captain Lockhart 140 „ 

1st Madras fusiliers, under Captain Galwey —?.... ,90 „ 


Total. 250 Men. 

We fell in and filed out of the breach in the Seikh square at 
day-break of the 29th September 1857. 

The advance consisted of H. M.’s 32nd main body H. M.*s 
78th Highlandess, reserve of 1st Madras fusiliers, the engi¬ 
neers under Lieut,. I fines, artillery under Lieut. J. Alexander, 
Major Apthorp, (whose report I enclose,) Captain Forbes, 
and Lieut. Ouseley, knowing the ground, accompanied the 
reserve. 

We formed silently under cover of some broken ground. 
The first gun, a brass 12-pounder, was taken by II. M.’s 32nd 
with a cheer. By keeping to the right of the embrasure, we 
avoided the discharge. Lieut Cooke and Priyate Kelly were 
first at the gun. 

The 32nd occupied a house in rear of the gun, and enabled 
the artillery to burst it unmolested. 

The 78t,h Highlanders, led by Captain Lockhart, who was 
slightly wounded, then charged a gup to the right. The 
covering,party of the first gun, and a .considerable, body of the 
enemy, rallied round this gun. Serjeant James Young, 79th 
Highlanders, the first man at the gun‘, bayonetted one of the 
enemy’s giyiners while re-loading, and was severely wounded, 
by a sword-cut. 0 

I ordered up a party of the 1 st fusiliers, under Lieut, the 
Hon’ble J. Fi-aser, to /ake th# enemy in rear, and a number 
of them were killed here* and in the houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Hand grenades used* with good %fiact.. 

Proceeding further to the right, opposite Mr. Gubbins’s 
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house, our further progress was stopped by a small gun and 
some wall-pieces at the end of a narrow lane. 

Lieut. Quseley, 48th N. ‘I., and Lieut. Aitken, 13th !N. I., 
look these pieces in flank after a difficult detour, by getting 
into a liouse t -above theip, and with a cheer and volley routed 
the enemy. This manoeuvre was most skilfully and gallantly 
executed. Serjeant Higgins, with four men of the Madras 
fusiliers, anil Private Browne, 32nd, are"stated to haw been 
the first men at the gun. Mr. Lucas, a volunteer, well known 
for his bravefy, was mortally wounded here. 

Major Apthorp and Captain KorJies, with the fusiliers 
under Captain Galwey, occupied* the houses commanding the 
pieces which were brought away. Two shafts of a mine were 
here discovered and blown up. 

The batteries an*! barricades were completely burnt and 
destroyed, \Vorking parties of the Seikli cavalry, under 
Lieut. Graham, and sepoys of the .13th IV. I., under Lieut. 
Ait.ken, did good work. 

I enclose Lieut. Innes’s repost. ' lJ nder cover of the houses 
blown up, the party fell back unmolested. 

One heavy gun was hurst, three smaller ones and some wall- 
pieces brought in. 

Our loss was lour killed and eleven woundod, including Mr. 
Lucas find Captain Lockhart. ‘ 


Memorandum of Dcnio/ifions effected, bi / the Parti/ under Captain. 

Ifardinpr, on. the 2 ( Jth September 1857. 

Luck non', 21st October, 1857. 

The party for demolition consisted”of six miners of 11. M.’s 
32d regiment, wiili a fatigue party of six men supplied 
from the troops under Captain Ilardinge’s guidance. It carried 
six barrels of powder, with the requisite supply of hose, port¬ 
fire, and slow-match. 

2. The house that, covered the first gun taken, 4 was the first 
selected for demolition, 'j accordingly laid in it a charge of 
two barrels.^ This done. Captain * llardinge pointed out the 
two next places which he proposed to destroy. They were 
houses in which'the enemy were said to be, and to eject whom 
.w oil Id have beeh attended with no benefit, but probably with a 
considerable loss of life. On^ house being in a dilapidated 
condition, I laid one barrel of powder against the middle of 
its outer-wall ; the other waj strong, and I therefore lodg¬ 
ed two barrels against its wall in a similar position. 

3. These charge? biting laid, Hxt ..Was decided to defer the 
explosions till the time should arrive for retiring* when they 
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should be fired in a reverse order to tliat in which the charges 
were laid. 

4. On the capture of the guns by the reserve, I lodged a 
barrel of powder at the stockade where they had been, and 
fired it. The demolition Vas successful. ’ 

5. I had thus laid out all the six barrels, when Major 
Apthorp, in command of the reserve, reported the discovery 
of a house with-mines in it, leading probably to the’ bastion and 
out-houses in Mr. Gubbins’s compound; .1 mcntioaed the want 
of powder ;,but Lieutenant Graham arriving and reporting that 
more powder had been placed {it my disposal, I requested to 
have four barrels sent me. On proceeding to examine the 
house and mines, I found that there were two shafts, but no 
galleries. No mines then had to be destroyed, only the house 
in which, therefore, I lodged and fired two barrels of powder, 
bringing down the side of the house facing the entrenchments. 

6. The time jor the party to retire having now arrived, 1 
fired the mines mentioned hi jiara. two, in a .reverse order to 
that in which the charges had been laid. As the explosion 
did not occur till the rear guard was on the entrenchment side 
of the buildings successively demolished, the inspection of the 
results could not ^e made on the site of the building destroyed, 
but as well as observjjdon from a tolerably short distance could 
enable a decision to be arrived at, all tb,e demolitions were 
successful. 

Report of a Sortie made on the 2 9th September , 1857, 
towards the Iron Bridge. 

Lucknow, 22 nd October, 1857. 

On the morning of the 29th ultimo, I w*as directed, by 
Lieutenant General Sir James Outram, G. C. B., to proceed 
as guiding officer with a column under the command of 
Captain Sliut«, II. M.’s 64th regiment: 

2. The principal object of the expedition was to destroy a 
twenty-four-pounder gun, eituated on *a mound about 200 
yards from Mr. Ilill’a shop, which had been doibg immense 
injury in the garrison during the siege. 

3. The party started from Innes’s outpost about day-break n 
and took and spiked two mortars and four zemindaree guns of 
small calibre, destroying the carriage of the latter. The guns 
were placed on the roads fading toward! the iron bridge and 
past Mr. Hill’s shop, and the column had to traverse a distance 
of 1,200 yards from the outjMJst before reaching the last gun. 
The party then returned about 300 yards, and quitted the 
road to reacl\the twenty-four-pounder gun above-mentioned. 

a 4 
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It was taken possession of, and the houses near having been 
occupied, it was destroyed. successfully. 

I regret, however, to add that the column sustained consider¬ 
able loss in consequence of an order with reference to occupy¬ 
ing the houses in its rear leading to the iron bridge not having 
been carried out. 

J. (xKAYDON, Lieut. 

44 th Regt. N. 1., 

From, Lieutenant G. Heirdinge, Commanding Irregular Cavalry, 
$*c., to Colonel R. Napier, Chief of the Staff. 

Lucknow, 5th November, 1857. 

t 77 

Sir,—A greeably to your order I have the honor to report 
that, on the 2nd ultimo, the under-mentioned party was put 
under my‘ command for taking the guns to the right of the 
Cawnpore road :— r 

111.,, M.’s 32nd, Lieut. Cpokeh. 68 Men. 

I J. M.’s 84th Regiment. 12 „ 

Madras Fusiliers. 15 „ 

Artillery . 7 „ 

On coming up to the batteries, we fouad the enemy had 
deserted them, and withdrawn one or two guns. They had 
burst a very heavy gun on $he Cawnpore road, and another, 
an iron eigliteen-pounder, had the muzzle blown off. I had 
this destroyed after 'burning the batteries and blowing up a 
large mosque, in which four barrels of powder were placed. 

I withdrew the party unmolested, the enemy only firing 
from some distant houses. One man of II. M. ’s 32nd regiment 
was wounded. , 

Lieutenant Graham and twenty Seikh cavalry formed the 
working party. 

Memorandum of Work executed at Captain Lockhart's post, 

from the first possession of it untU the 21st of November 1857. 

^Barricades were at once and primarily erected at all outlets 
and loopholes cut along all the v walls. 

Doorways of communications opened between the three 
main houses, which originally were distinct buildings, and such 
arrangements made as enabled 'as to command to the utmost 
the ruins on the right and left of position. 

A cannon-proof barricade was elected across the Khas 
bazar, communicating ,jvith the Seth’s post, and an embrasure 
opened through it fdr a gun: a second barricade was afterwards 
placed across the Cawnpore road. 
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The enemy commenced mining Against us on the left of 
our position, about six days after our occupying the post. 
We sunk a shaft, “preparatory to driving a gallery, to meet 
them; but before we could complete the shaft, the enemy 
exploded a very large charge of pow*der,' some ten feet short of 
our outer enclosure wall, which had the effect oi' shaking down 
the wall and filling,up our, shaft, by the*.masses of earth 
thrown into the air and descending into our shaft.’ I regret to 
say we lost one man in this} shaft. By, some fatality, though 
the men op duty and at the mine saw th,e enemy’s train burning, 
and volumes of smoke issuing out of the houses, from which 
they knew the enemy were mining, they did not move from 
the spot, but merely sent to report to their officer. > We were 
prepared for the explosion, and had the enclosure all ready 
barricaded off, so that the enemy gained nothing by the mine. 

From this time up to within the last six days, we 'have been 
almost constantly at \ifork day and night, countermining 
against them. 

Our general success has been very good, having Jield our 
ground with an expenditure of but 200 lbs. of powder, and 
resisted numerous attacks of the enemy’s miners.» 

On two particular occasions our success was more than 
usual. A gallery, driven from one of our shafts intercepted a 
gallery, of the enemy’s and our explosion completely cut off 
some twelve feet of it; so that tlftj next morning, on breaking 
into the portion so cut off, we dug out, or* rather dragged out 
four dead bodies, the enemy’s miners having been completely 
eut off in a tomb as it were, for the gallery they were in was 
not broken down, but stopped up by our explosion. 

In this case our operations commenced from shaft D. 

We broke into tlieir gallery some twelve filet from one wall 
about twelve o’clock at night, and Serjeant Day, our supe¬ 
rintending miner, remained below, assisted by others, holding 
the entrancc'to their gallery until I arrived. 

On entering the enemy’s gallery, T took Corporal Thomp¬ 
son, of the 78th Highlanders, with me, and observing the 
apparently great length of the enemy’s mine, proceeded cauti¬ 
ously to extinguish the lights, »o as to keep ourselves in dark¬ 
ness as we advanced. At this time the enemy were in tlip 
mine at or* near their shaft, which, contrary to their usual 
practice, they evidently wiiftied to hold uninjured. They 
severally fill them in at /face when we take their gallery. 

I proceeded, extinguishing the lights, until I distinctly saw 
the enemy at the far end, ,-«*id to advAncp further, would be 
to advance in a blaze of light. I therefore -laid down and 
waited, as \ur preparations above, carried on under Lieute¬ 
nant Tulloch, were not yet ready. Whilst lying there, I saw 
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a sepoy with musket at trial advance . down the mine, and 
when within forty feet of him> fired at him. My pistol missed 
fire, and before Corporal Thompson Could hand me his pistol 
the sepoy had ye,treated. After remaining some time longer, 
I placed another man #ith‘ Corporal Thompson, and went up 
to get an officer down, as I felt it required a very steady man 
down there to support us. While we were laying the charge, 
and inakrng various arrangements, which utterly precluded our 
watching against an enemy’s advance, at the same time, Lieu¬ 
tenant Hay, of the 78th Highlanders^ then commanding the 
picquet, kindly volunteered and tpok'up my old post. Lieu¬ 
tenant Tulloch and Sejrjeant Hay quickly got the powder 
down, and c all arrangements ready, when we then withdrew 
Lieutenant Hay behind the partial barricade we had formed ; 
and whilst herfe, still watching with Corporal Thompson, he 
got two shots at another man who attempted to come down the 
mine, and apparently wounded him/ The en,emy made no 
more attempts to <come down the^nihC, but went outside their 
building, jmd came over our heads, apparently with the inten¬ 
tion of breaking through. After some quarter of an hour’s 
walking over head, they, I concludej could not find the direc¬ 
tion of the mine, and retreated into the house. M 

Our charge of fifty pounds which I had <Iaid outside our bar¬ 
ricade, and eighty-two feet up the enemy’s gallery, was soon 
tamped, and the charge fired by Lieutenant Tulloch. The charge 
being laid with nine feet of sand bag tamping behind it, and 
none in front, the main force of the powder acted towards the 
enemy’s shaft, but it took down forty feet backwards towards 
us, leaving us forty feet to use as a listening gallery. I deduce 
the enemy’s mine to be two hundred feet long and upwards, 
from the reconnoitring of Lieut. Hay and myself before we 
commenced laying our charge, and from the position of the 
house it came from. The gallery had numerous air-holes and 
' was thoroughly ventilated. 1 

I was much indebted^to "Lieut. Hay and Corporal Thompson 
in this business, and also to Lietit. Tulloch, who himself 
alsu fired th"e mipe-—a somewhat difficult task, as our bore 
befng short, he hhd to retreat yome sixty feet through the 
enemy’s gallery ‘ and ours, and then of the shaft. t Such is a 
brief account of our miming operations. 

The total length of gallery work run is 500 feet, and five 
shafts, averaging twelve feet deep/, with a drain of five 
feet each. 

The nine-pounder guif’ I placed Imposition in the house on 
the left of our position, as shown in the plan, and itywas useful 
in silencing the fire of a gun of the enemy’s firing from a 
stockade up the lane. 



MISCELLANEOUS EACfs’ ANECDOTES, &•. 


Opening t>r seditious letters. 

The danger .of sedition being diffused through' the medium 
of the Post Office was obvious, and all letters addressed fo sepoys 
were opened at the principal stations. Thousands of other 
vernacular letters were ’also inspected, and at many stations the 
Magistrate became the Post Master. The correspondence 
showed but too well how necessary this precaution ,was. The 
number of seditious letters tligs discovered was alarmingly 
great. The treason was generally couched in, figurative and 
enigmatical phrases. A strange interest attached x’o those re¬ 
velations, as showing what the natives really said of us among 
themselves at* that juncture. It was abundantly manifest, that 
the sepoys and others really did believe that we intended to 
destroy tbeir caste by various devices, of which ffie,impure 
cartridge was one ; that t.h,e embers of Mahomedan fanaticism 
had again began to glow, and that we were observed to be but 
a mere handful rtf T^Iiites amidst a vast population of Asiatics. 
These things, often before imagined, in regard to natives, were 
now veritably seen under their own hand’, in letters never in¬ 
tended for European eye. 


Conduct op IIindoostanees in tiie Punjab. 

The deportation of Hindoostanees from the Punjab was 
another special measure. The Hindoostaheeg from the Punjab 
were bound to us by many ties. We had brought them with 
us into this, to them, foreign province, and placed half its 
patronage at their disposal. More skilled in service than 
Punjabees, J they were largely and profitably engaged in every 
kind of occupation and profession throughout the Punjab. In 
the various administrative branches, many of the, best appoint¬ 
ments had fallen to them, and there was an admixture of.t^em 
even in the Police. It miglit have been hoped that, removed 
from the immediate influence of Hindoostan, they would be¬ 
have as well as the Punjaberys. But no ; wherever they were 
employed, they showed a tendency to intrigue against us. 
There were many excellent instances to the contrary no doubt, 
but such was the general rule. Tjiere is no proved case of 
treason on the part of liindoostanee officials of the highest 
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rank, but more than one was suspected. It is remarkable that 
the A were four cases of subordinate, native medical officers 
turning traitors. At Sealkoie the native private servants, for 
the most port, behaved infamously at the tube of the mutiny. 
At Murree there was strong suspicion against the private 
servants also. ‘ f Again; our stations smarmed with hangers-on 
and camp-followers, who, though brought up and nourished 
by us, would .be the first ip lift up the hand against 
European life and property. The Hindoostanee officials were, 
therefore, weeded out <*f the various branches of the public 
service, and large numbers of unemployed Hindoostapees were 
sent down country in caravans., Some 2,500 persons were 
thus deported from Lahore alone during 1857. 


The HfNDtf and Mahomedan during the Mutiny. 

I cannot, says Mr. Raikes, give a fairer instance of the dif¬ 
ference between tjie conduct of the* Hindus and Mahomedan 
people at the time of the mutiny, than was afforded in our 
own Ceuirt at Agra. We had numerous Mahomedans and 
Hindoos with a small sprinkling pf Christians at the bar. 
With one exception all the Mahomedan pleaders left the Court, 
one of them, Sufdur Ali by name, was hauled by order of 
Mr. Harrington for plundering the property of an English 
Officer. Tne rest gave no ^-assistance whatever to us. The 
Hindoos on the contrary exerted themselves to protect and 
secure the property of their English Judges, preserved our 
horses and moveable property, and did whatever else they 
could to show their loyalty and affection ; the Mahomedans 
either deserted us or joined the rebels. And so it was all over 
the North Wester!! Provinces, a Mahomedan was another word 
for rebel. The only Mahomedan who behaved well amongst 
our pleaders in the Sudder Court was Ahmed Bux. His 
history is curious; originally a trooper in the 3rd Cavalry, the 
very regiment which commenced the mutiny at Meerut, he was 
deputed to the Court to Vatch some * cause ; his extraordinary 
ability excited the attention of Mr. George Edmonstone, at 
that time Register of the Court, Jie advised the trooper to give 
up his arms and aspire to the pleader's * toga' Ahmed Bux 
studied, took his diploma and certificates, and bdeame the 
pleader of the Agra Bar. Durirf^ the mutiny he showed such 
zeal for our cause that he was accused of being a Christian, 
and on retiring to his own estates he still gave such aid to the 
Magistrate as to entitle him to the marked notice and thanks 
of Government.. 



